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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As  the  prefent  Edition  of  Lord  Bacon's  Works  may  claim  to  be  more 
corred:  and  complete,  and  nearer  to  a  flandard  one,  than  even  the 
laft-,  it  may  be  requlfite  to  acquaint  the  Reader  what  Advantages  it  has  to 
juftify  fuch  a  Pretenfion. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  owing  to  two  Gentlemen,  now  deceafed,  Robert 
Stephens,  Efq;  Hiftoriographer  Royal,  and  John  Locker,  Efq;  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  j  both  of  whom  had  made  a  particular  Study 
of  Lord  Bacon's  Writings,  and  a  great  Objedt  of  their  Induftry  the  cor- 
recting from  original  or  authentic  Manufcripts,  and  the  earliefl:  and  beft 
Editions,  whatever  of  his  Works  had  been  already  publiflied,  and  adding 
to  them  fuch,  as  could  be  recovered,  that  had  never  feen  the  Light. 

Mr.  Stephens  dying  in  November,  1732,  his  Papers  came  Into  the 
Hands  of  Mr.  Locker,  whofe  Death,  on  the  30th  of  May  1-760,  pre- 
vented the  World  from  enjoying  the  Fruits  of  his  Labours,  tho'  lie  had 
aflually  finillaed  his  Correcftlon  of  the  fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  Blackburne's 
Edition,  containing  the  Law-Tracls,  Letters,  &c.  After  his  Deceafe  his 
Colledlons,  including  thofe  of  Mr.  Stephens's,  were  purchafed  by 
Dr.  Birch ;  the  Ufe  of  which  he  is  glad  of  this  Opportunity  of  giving  to 
the  Public. 

With  regard  to  the  Letters  formerly  printed  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  fe- 
veral  Books  or  Manufcripts,  from  which  they  were  taken,  are  refpedively 
marked,  and  the  Colleaion  publlflied  by  Dr.  Birch  in  1763  in  odavo,  with 
fome  confiderable  x-^dditions  by  him,  is  added. 

The 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  Difpofition  of  the  feveral  Pieces  in  the  laft  Edition  is  preferved  In 
the  prefent.  The  Enghfh  are  arranged  in  the  following  Order  :  i.  Phi- 
lofophical :  2.  Moral  and  Political :  3.  Law  :  4.  Theological:  5.  Letters. 
The  Latin  Pieces  are  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  placed  in  the  Order 
pointed  out  by  the  Author  himfelf,  prefenting  at  one  View  the  feveral 
Parts  of  his  admirable  Plan  for  the  great  Inftauration  of  the  Sciences, 

London,  May  4th,  1765. 
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FRANCIS       BACON, 


Lord  Hiorh   Chancellor  of  England^ 


TH  E  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  law,  which  ordained,  that  the  aftions  and  cha- 
radters  of  their  dead  fhould  be  folemnly  canvafled  before  certain  judges ;  in 
order  to  regulate  what  was  due  to  their  memory.  No  quality,  however  exalted  ; 
no  abilities,  however  eminent ;  could  exempt  the  pofTefTors  from  this  laft  and  im- 
partial trial.  To  ingenuous  minds  this  was  a  powerful  incentive,  in  the  purfuit  of 
virtue  ;  and  a  ftrong  reftraint  on  the  mofl  abandoned,  in  their  career  of  vice. 
Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  life  of  any  perfon,  deferving  to  be  remembered 
by  poilerity,  ought  to  look  upon  this  law  as  prefcribed  to  him.  He  is  fairly  to 
record  the  faults  as  well  as  the  good  qualities,  the  failings  as  well  as  the  perfec- 
tions, of  the  dead  ;  with  this  great  view,  to  warn  and  improve  the  living.  For 
this  reafon,  though  I  lliall  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the  Ihining  part  of  my  lord  Ba- 
con's character,  as  a  writer ;  I  fl::all  not  dare  either  to  conceal  or  palliate  his 
blemifhes,  as  a  m.an.  It  equally  concerns  the  public  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
both. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  the  firft  lord  Keeper  of  the  feals  inverted  with  all  the 
dignity,  and  trufl:ed  with  all  the  power,  of  a  lord  Chancellor.  This  high  employ- 
ment he  held  under  queen  Elizabeth  near  twenty  years :  a  minifter  confiderably 
learned,  of  remarkable  prudence  and  honefty  •,  ferving  his  country  v/ich  the  inte- 
grity of  a  good  man,  and  preferving,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  profperity, 
that  moderation  and  plainnefs  of  manners  v/hich  adorn  a  great  man.  His  fecond 
■wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Antony  Cooke,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  Edward 
the  fixth,  and  of  whom  hiflorians  have  made  honorable  mention  for  his  fkill  in 
the  learned  languages.  Neither  have  they  forgot  to  celebrate  this  lady  on  the  fame 
account.  To  the  truth  of  which  even  an  enemy  bore  tcftimony,  while  he  re-  Pj^C^^n?  the 
proached  her  with  having  tranOated,  from  the  latin,  bifliop  Jewel's  apology  for  the  J^  "'*' 
church  of  England. 
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Such  were  the  parents  of  Francis  Bacon,  whofe  life  I  am  writing.     Of  two  fons, 
by  this  marriage,  he  was  the  youngeft  :  and  born  at  York-houfe  in  the  Strand,  the 
1561.  twenty-fecond  of  January  1561.     As  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into  the 

world  at  a  period  of  time  when  arts  and  fciences  were  efteemed  and  cultivated, 
by  the  great  and  powerful,  almoft  in  the  fame  degree  they  are  now  neglefted  ; 
fu  he  brought  with  him  a  capacity  for  every  kind  of  knowledge,  ufeful  and  or- 
namental. An  original  genius,  formed  not  to  receive  implicit  notions  of  thinking 
and  reafoning  from  what  was  admitted  and  taught  before  him  •,  but  to  prefcribe 
laws  himfelf,  in  the  empire  of  learning,  to  his  own  and  fucceeding  ages. 

He  o-ave  marks,  very  early,  of  a  pregnant  and  happy  difpofition,  far  above  his 
years.  We  are  told  that  queen  Elizabeth  took  a  particular  delight  in  trying  him 
with  queflions ;  and  received  fo  much  fatisfacbion  from  the  good  fenfe  and  manli- 
nefs  of  his  anlwers,  that  ihe  was  wont  to  call  him,  in  mirth,  her  young  lord 
keeper.  One  faying  of  his  deferves  to  be  remembered.  The  queen  having  afked 
him  his  age,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy  ;  he  anfwered  readily,  that  he  was  juft  tv/o 
years  younger  than  her  happy  reign. 

Of  his  education  1  know  no  particulars,  till  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge  under  Doftor  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  : 
16th  of  Tune  ^^^  ^  ^'"^  ^^  ^'^^  entered  of  Trinity  college  in  his  twelfth  year.     The  progrefs  he 
_ic73,  made  was  rapid  and  uncommon  :  for  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the 

liberal  arts,  as  they  were  then  taught,  before  he  was  fixteen.  But  v/hat  is  far  more 
furprifing  •,  he  began,  even  then,  to  fee  through  the  emptinefs  and  futility  of  the 
philofophy  in  vogue :  and  to  conjedture,  that  ufeful  knowledge  mufl  be  raifed  on 
other  foundations,  and  built  up  with  other  materials,  than  had  been  employed 
through  a  tract  of  many  centuries  backward.  In  this,  his  own  genius,  aided  by  a 
fino-ular  difternment,  muft  have  been  his  only  preceptor.  In  matters  of  reafon- 
ing, the  authority  of  Ariftotle  was  ftill  acknowledged  infallible  in  the  fchools  ;  as 
much  as  that  of  the  pope,  in  affairs  of  religion',  had  lately  been  acknowledged 
there  and  every  v/here  elfe.  And  our  author  may  be  juftly  ftyled  the  firfl;  great 
reformer  of  philofophy.  He  had  the  prepofiTcflions,  the  voluminous  and  ufelefs 
reading,  nay  he  had  the  vanity  of  men  grown  old  in  contrary  opinions,  to  druggie 
with:  yet  he  lived  to  fee  aconfiderable  revolution  on  his  fide.  Another  age  brought 
over  the  learned  of  all  nations  to  his  party. 

It  may  be  juftly  wondered  at,  that  the  lord  Keeper,  a  miniller  of  great  obfer- 
vation  on  men  and  things,  fliould  have  fent  his  fon  to  travel  at  the  age  of  fixteen  ; 
as  we  find  he  did  :  for,  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  then  ambalTador  in 
France,  it  is  certain  that  young  Bacon  was  at  Paris,  and  under  his  roof,  in  the 
year  1577.  We  need  but  look  around  us,  to  be  convinced  how  little  our  youth  of 
quality,  who  vifit  foreign  countries  about  that  age,  are  wont  to  profit  either  in 
tafle,  wifdom,  or  morals.  But  perhaps  he  difcovered  in  his  fon  a  maturity  of  dif- 
cretion  and  judgment  beyond  what  is  common  to  that  early  feafon  of  life.  How- 
ever that  was,  the  ambafiTador  conceived  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Bacon  ;  for 
he  fent  him  over  to  the  queen  with  a  comniifiion  that  required  fecrecy  and  dif- 
patch  ;  of  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  applaufe,  and  then  returned  to  finifh 
his  travels.  The  native  bent  of  his  mind,  ftrongly  turned  to  refledion  and  in- 
quiry, fuffcred  him  not  to  flop  ihort  at  the  ftudy  of  languages,  but  led  him  higher 
to  remark  accurately  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thofe  that  fpoke  them ;  on 
the  charafters  of  their  princes,  and  on  the  conftitution  of  their  feveral  govern- 
ments. 
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merits.  In  proof  of  this,  there  is  ftill  extant  among  his  works,  a  paper  of  obfer- 
vacions  on  the  general  ftate  of  Europe,  written  by  him  fliortly  after  this  time ;  as 
I  have  dilcovered  by  a  circumilance  mentioned  in  it  *. 

He  was  the  youngeft  Ton,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  favorite  of  his  father ; 
who  had  fet  apart  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  to  purchafe  an  eftate  for  him,  in 
his  abfcnce.  But  before  that  kind  intention  could  take  effeft,  the  lord  Keeper  died 
fuddenly,  by  the  following  accident.  He  was  under  the  hands  of  his  barber,  and, 
the  weather  being  warmer  than  ufual,  had  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  be 
thrown  open.  As  he  was  become  very  corpulent,  he  prefently  fell  aQcep  in  the 
current  of  frefli  air  that  was  blowing  in  upon  him  ;  and  awaked  after  fome  time 
dirtempered  all  over.  Wiiy,  faid  he  to  the  fervant,  did  you  fuffer  me  to  fleep 
thus  expofed  ?  The  fellow  replied,  that  he  durft  not  prefume  to  difturb  him.  Then, 
faid  the  lord  Keeper,  by  your  civility  I  lofe  my  life :  and  fo  removed  into  his  bed- 
chamber, where  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Thus  there  remained  to  his  youngeft 
fon  only  the  fmali  proportion  of  a  fum,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  live 
brothers. 

The  narrownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  think  of  fome  profefllon 
for  a  fubfiftence  :  and  he  applied  himfelf  more  through  necelTity,  than  choice,  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  common  law.  For  that  purpofe,  he  placed  himfelf  in  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Gray's  Inn  -,  where  his  fuperior  talents  rendered  him  the  ornament  of  the 
houfe :  as  the  gentlenefs  and  affability  of  his  deportment  won  him  the  affeftion  of 
all  its  members.  In  his  profeffion,  he  quickiy  rofe  to  fo  much  eminence  and  re- 
putation, that,  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight  years,  he  was  named  by  Elizabeth  her 
learned  council  extraordinary  :  a  diftinftion  which  he  needed  no  affiftance  from  his 
father's  merit  with  her  to  defcrve.  It  was  however  next  to  impoffible  that  fo  noble 
a  genius,  born  to  embrace  the  whole  compafs  of  fcience,  fliould  confine  its  re- 
fearches  within  the  narrow  and  perplexed  ftudy  of  precedents  and  authorities  -,  a 
ftudy  hedged  round  with  brambles  and  thorns,  dark  and  barbarous  in  its  be- 
ginnings, and  rendered  in  its  progrefs  ftill  more  obfcure,  by  the  learned  dulnels 
of  commentators  and  compilers  :  men,  for  the  moft  part,  of  indefatigable  induf- 
try,  and  of  no  fpiritor  difcernment.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  this  interval  he 
often  gave  full  Icope  to  his  conceptions  •,  furveying  the  whole  ftate  of  learning, 
obferving  its  defeds,  and  imagining  the  proper  methods  to  fupply  them.  This 
he  firft  attempted  in  a  treatife  which  he  intitled  The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time  ; 
as  appears  from  a  letter  written  after  his  retirement,  to  father  Fulgentio  the  Vene- 
tian, in  which  he  pafles  a  kind  of  cenfure  on  the  pompous  and  fwelling  title  pre- 
fixed to  it.  Though  the  piece  itfelf  is  loft,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  firft  out- 
lines of  that  amazing  defign,  which  he  afterwards  filled  up  and  finiftied  in  his 
grand  Inftauration  of  the  fciences.  As  there  is  not  a  more  amufing,  perhaps  a 
more  uft-ful  fpeculation,  than  that  of  tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  if  I 
may  fo  exprels  myfelf,  in  its  progreftion  from  truth  to  truth,  and  from  difcovery 
to  difcovery  ;  the  intelligent  reader  would  doubtlefs  have  been  pleafed  to  fee,  in 
the  traft  I  am  fpeaking  of,  by  what  fteps  and  gradations  a  fpirit  like  Bacon's  ad- 
vanced in  building  up,  for  more  than  thirty  years  together,  his  new  and  uni- 
verfal  theory.  He  thought  himfelf  born  for  the  ufe  of  human  kind  :  and,  in  the 
letter  above  mentioned,  ftyles  himfelf,  the  fervant  of  pofterity. 

•  Ke  fays  that  Henry  III.  of  France  was  then  30  years  old  :  now  that  king  began  his  reign  in  I  "4, 
at  the  age  of  2^  years.  So  that  Dacon  was  then  nineteen, 
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Thefe  few  hints  for  filling  up  this  firft  part  of  our  author's  life,  trivial  and  un- 
fatisfaftory  as  they  may  appear,  I  have  yet  been  obliged  to  glean  here  and  there 
in  the  rubbilh  of  feveral  colleiftions,  where  they  lay  Icattered,  without  order  or 
connexion.  But  I  fhall  now  no  longer  regard  Bacon  as  a  mere  philofopher ;  as  a 
man  of  fpeculation  who  converlcd  only  v/ith  books  and  his  own  thoughts,  in  the 
fliade  of  retirement  and  leifure.  The  courfe  of  his  fortunes  produced  him  on  the 
oreat  theatre  of  the  world,  involved  him  in  bufinefs,  and  complicated  him  with 
the  moft  confiderable  perfons  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  was  honourably  em- 
ployed by  one  prince,  and  highly  preferred  under  another.  It  will  be  therefore 
necefrary,'that  this  hiflcry  may  have  its  due  extent  and  ufefulnefs,  to  exhibit  a  ge- 
neral profpeft  of  the  two  reigns  in  which  Bacon  flourifned  and  fell,  at  leaft  in 
their  principal  points  of  view.  The  charafters  of  thofe  with  whom  he  had  any 
conneftion  will  illuftrate  his,  and  lliew  it  in  a  truer,  as  well  as  a  fuller  light. 

I  have  yet  another  reafon  for  enlarging  this  account  beyond  the  ordinary  limits. 
Our  author's  letters  are  written,  many  of  them  at  leaft,  on  public  occafions,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  authentic  vouchers  for  feveral  remarkable  occur- 
rences, in  which  he  himfelf  was  an  aftor,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  fecret  mo- 
tives on  which  others  afted.  Buc  as  thofe  things  are  for  the  moft  part  only  hinted 
at,  or  no  farther  opened  than  to  ferve  the  prelent  purpofe  of  his  letter  ;  they  v.'ill 
require  to  be  developed  at  fome  length,  and  ranged  into  their  proper  places. 

Elizabeth  had  a  larger  ftiare  of  good  fenfe  and  found  judgment,  than  is  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  among  women ;  accompanied  with  a  greatnefs  of  mind  and 
fteadinefs  of  purpofe  that  might  do  honor  to  the  beft  of  men.  Thefe  her  natural 
endowments  received  much,  tho'  fevere,  improvement  from  the  dangers  fhe  was 
expofed  to  in  the  firft  part  of  her  life.  She  grew  up  in  a  ftrid  attention  over  her 
own  adtions,  even  over  her  looks  and  words,  from  the  rigor  of  her  father's  tem- 
per, and  particularly  from  the  jealous  cruelty  of  her  ftfter's  adminiftration  :  a  fliort 
but  memorable  period  of  time  !  when  England  beheld,  under  a  female  reign,  fuch 
inftances  of  mercilefs  rage,  fuch  fcenes  of  horror,  as  had  of  old  ftartled  the  Ro- 
man v/orld»  under  a  Nero  and  a  Domitian.  The  dreadful  genius  of  thatfuperfti- 
tion  to  which  flie  had  devoted  herfelf,  then  exerted  its  fpirit  undifguifed,  in  be- 
traying, tormenting,  butchering,  by  the  miniftry  of  inhuman  priefts  and  inquifi- 
tors,  whoever  would  not  profefs  what  he  could  not  pofllbly  believe.  If  -vie  may 
credit  hifl:orians,  they  had  even  doomed  Elizabeth  herfelf  to  die  :  and  fhe  efcaped, 
miraculoufly,  not  by  the  kindnefs,  but  the  policy  of  Philip ;  himfelf  a  tyrant,  the 
cooleft  and  moft  determined  of  thefe  latter  ages. 

At  her  acceftion  to  the  throne,  fhe  found  her  revenues  anticipated  or  exhaufted; 
her  kingdom,  through  the  fanguinary  madnefs  of  her  predecefTor,  disjointed  and 
broken  of  its  vigor  within  :  at  the  fame  time  unfupported  by  allies  and  without 
confideration  abroad.  Her  good  fenfe  led  her  to  fee,  by  the  errors  of  her  father 
and  her  fifter,  that  fhe  could  expeft  to  reign  with  fecurity,  only  by  deferving  the 
confidence  and  gaining  the  love  of  the  nation  :  and  that  in  order  thereto,  fhe  muft 
propofe  to  herfelf  no  other  end  of  ruling  but  the  happincfs  and  honour  of  all  her 
people.  This  fyftem  of  policy,  fo  fimple  in  itfelf,  fo  glorious  in  its  confe- 
quences,  and  yet  by  princes  fo  feldom  purfued,  fhe  adhered  to  fteadily,  al- 
moft  uniformly,  through  a  long  and  triumphant  reign  j  for  this  very  reafon 
triumphant  ! 

The 
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The  reformation  of  religion  {he  attempted  and  ef?t61:ed,  at  a  feafon  wlien  her 
power  was  unconfirmed  and  in  prob.ible  danger  from  intcftinc  commotions.  For 
revolutions  in  religion  are  apt  to  put  the  whole  conftitution  of  a  Ibciety  into  fer- 
ment, even  more  ftrongjy  than  alterations  in  government;  as  every  individual  is 
immediately  and  intimately  actuated  by  what  fcems  to  him  of  highcft  and  moft 
lailing  concern.  She  kept  awake,  and  animated,  with  wonderful  addrefs,  the  di- 
vifuns  in  Scotland,  in  France,  in  t!ie  Netherlands :  and  that  with  more  juftice  on 
her  part,  than  is  ukially  obferved  by  pvinces  when  tiie/  would  do  ill  offices  to 
their  OL-ighbours.  The  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries,  when  they  agreed  in  nothing 
elfe,  were  ever  combined  in  a  common  enmity  to  her:  at  a  time  too  when  Ihe  liad 
nothing  to  oppofe  againft  their  pretenfions,  their  confpiracies,  their  open  attacks, 
but  her  own  courage  and  the  native  itrength  of  England  alone..  And  yet,  by 
helping  forward  the  reformation  in  Scothuid ;  by  kipporting  the  proteftants  in 
France  ;  by  the  wife  and  well-managed  kipplies  (he  fent  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 
llruggling  hard  for  their  lives  and  liberties  with  an  unrelenting  tyrant :  by  this  fe- 
ries  of  conduct,  fteadily  purfued,  fhe  triumphed  over  all  oppofition,  and  rendered 
herfeif  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe.  For  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  her  adminiftration 
made  a  greater  impreffion  on  all  the  dates  round  her,  than  it  received  itfelf  from 
any  :   an  undoubted  proof  of  its  firmnefs  and  a£tive  vigor. 

When  flie  came  to  the  crown,  flie  found  the  nation  four  millions  in  debt :  a  funi 
then  almoft  incredible  !  and  yet  her  oeconomy  alone  enabled  her  to  difcharge  it. 
The  coin,  which  had  been  much  embafed  by  Henry  the  eighth,  and  by  Mary 
wholly  negleAed,  ihe  quickly  retlored  to  its  juil  ilandard  ;  and  therewith  the  pub- 
lic faith  and  credit.  Her  magazines  (he  carefully  repleniflied  with  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, warlike  ftores  of  every  kind:  and  the  youth -all  over  England  were  orderetl 
to  be  duly  trained  in  military  exercifes.  Her  navy  was  fallen  to  decay,  and  almoft 
abandoned.  This  Ihe  fet  herfeif  to  repair  with  an  attention,  which  the  great  bul- 
wark of  this  kingdom  will  ever  deferve  from  a  prince,  v/ho  underftands  in  what 
his  own  ftrength  and  that  of  his  dominions  naturally  confift.  Her  fleet  was  at 
laft  a  match  for  the  mighty  armada  of  Spain  :  that  armada,  which  was  boafted  to 
be  invincible,  and  was  in  truth  a  defperate  effort  of  the  whole  power  and  refent- 
ment  of  her  bitterell  enemy.  Her  viclrory  over  him,  as  intire  as  it  was  glorious, 
gave  fecurity  and  renown  to  this  iOand  :  and,  whatever  the  partiality  of  foreign 
writers  may  have  infinuated  to  the  contrary,  fhe  owed  it  to  her  own  heroical  con- 
duct, and  the  unexa-npled  bravery  of  her  fubjecls. 

She  was  the  firft  of  our  princes  who  purfued,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the 
only  fura  method  of  making  England  great  and  powerful;  by  encouraging  and 
extending  our  commerce  :  v.hich,  under  her  protection,  grew  high,  and  fpread  itr 
felf  through  the  North  and  to  both  the  Indies.  In  a  word,  fuch  was  her  conduft, 
fuch  her  good  fortune,  in  this  ifland  and  on  the  continent,  that  her  allies  had 
the  ftrongeft  confidence  in  her  affiftance  and  good  faith  :  that  her  enemies  ftood  in 
awe  of  her  power,  and  were  forced  to  an  unwilling  approbation,  of  her  prudence. 
The  applaule  of  fuch  as  think  they  have  caufe  to  hate,  and  diftrefs  us,  is  the  fin- 
cereft,  as  it  is  the  noblell  praife.  Her  oeconomy  was  admirable.  She  hufbanded 
the  public  money  for  her  people's  eafe. :  Ihe  laid  it  out,  on  proper  occafions,  for 
tiieir  fifcty  and  honor.  The  undertakings  of  the  government  were  never  greater  >, 
the  charge  was  never  kfs.  This  gives  the  higheft  idea  of  her  miniftry,  and  places 
tiieir  cha»'-aftcrs,  in  general,  above  imputation  or  reproach. 
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Of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  our  author's  father,  I  have  already  given  fome  account : 
and  fhall  only  add  here,  that  he  never  afpired  beyond  the  rank  he  brought  with  him 
to  court.  His  moderation  in  all  other  refpefts  was  the  fame.  When  the  queen  vi- 
fited  him  at  his  feat  in  Hertfordfliire,  ihe  told  him  with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  that 
his  houfe  was  too  little  for  him.  No,  replied  the  lord  Keeper  ;  but  your  majefty 
has  made  me  too  great  for  my  houfe. 

Walfingham,  in  his  private  charadler,  was  of  unblemiflied  honefty.  As  a  mi- 
nifter  he  had  Angular  fagacity  in  procuring  intelligence  ;  which  he  knew  to  apply, 
with  o-reat  dexterity,  to  the  purpofes  of  government :  devoting  himfelf,  with  fo 
c-enerous  a  felf-negleft,  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  that  he  gained  a  reputation  for 
contempt  of  riches,  which  would  have  been  highly  reverenced  in  the  beft  times  of 
antiquity  -,  and  will  go  near  in  thefe  days,  to  be  thought  either  folly  or  frenzy. 

The  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  for  his  confummate  abilities  as  a  ftatefman,  was 
reckoned  the  firft  name  of  his  age  :  and  is  ftill  pointed  out  as  a  pattern,  which  we 
rather  wilh,  than  expeft,  to  fee  fully  copied  by  his  fuccefTors  in  power.  As  he  had 
ilroncr  natural  parts,  and  was  of  unwearied  application  to  bufmefs,  his  experience 
muftliave  been  univerfal  and  unequalled;  for  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment almoll  forty  years.  He  feems,  in  particular,  to  have  been  eminently  poflefled 
of  that  intrepidity  of  head,  that  civil  courage,  fo  necefiary  in  a  great  minifter  :  and 
without  which  no  minifter  will  ever  do  any  thing  truly  noble,  or  of  lafting  utility 
to  mankind.  Inviolably  attached  to  his  miflrefs,  he  ferved  her  with  equal  fidelity 
and  fuccefs  :  and  had  the  fingular  felicity  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country  by 
.the  fame  arts  that  he  employed  to  gratify  the  inclinations  of  his  fovereign. 

The  glory  of  this  princefs  will  receive  a  new  lullre  by  comparing  the  ftate  of 
Eno-land  with  that  of  almoft  all  other  nations  in  Europe,  at  the  fame  time.  It  mufl: 
have  been  no  common  addition  to  the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  our  anceftors, 
that  they  enjoyed  both  uninterrupted,  for  fuch  a  length  of  years  -,  while  Scotland 
and  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  were  torn  with  continual  divifions,  and  bleeding 
by  the  wounds  of  foreign  and  domeftic  wars.  Her's  too  was  the  age  of  heroes  both 
in  arts  and  arms.  Great  captains,  able  ftatefmen,  writers  of  the  higheft  order 
arofe,  and  under  her  influence  floriflied  together.  Thus  Bacon  had  all  the  incen- 
tives that  could  kindle  him  up  to  a  generous  ambition,  and  quicken  his  emulation 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and  honeft  fame.  And  indeed  his  letters  remain  a 
proof,  that  if  he  courted  the  proper  opportunities  of  raifing  his  name,  he  loft  none 
v^Tm  that  might  improve  and  enlarge  his  mind.  As  the  lord  treafurer  had  married  his 
JLetter  vji.  au^t,  we  find  him  frequent  in  his  applications  to  that  minifter  for  fome  place  of 
credit  and  fervice  in  the  ftate.  He  profefies  too,  that  his  views  on  this  head  are  as 
moderate,  as  his  aims  another  way  are  ambitious  and  vait ;  for  that  he  hath  taken 
eU  philofophy  for  his  province.  My  lord  Burleigh  interefted  himfelf  fo  far  on  his 
behalf  as  to  procure  for  him,  againft  violent  oppofition,  the  office  of  regifter  to  the  - 
Star-chamber,  worth  about  1600I.  a  year:  but  it  was  only  in  reverfion,  and  did 
not  fall  to  him  till  near  twenty  years  afterwards.  Neither  did  he  obtain  any  other 
preferment  all  this  reign  :  though  his  v/inning  addrefs,  his  eloquence,  his  large  and 
fyftematical  learning  had  raifed  him  to  the  admiration  of  the  greateft  men  at  court. 
He  was  particularly  efteemed  and  patronized  by  Robert  Devereux,  the  famous  and 
unfortunate  carl  of  Efl'ex  •,  to  whom  he  attached  himfelf  in  his  younger  years,  and 
by  whofe  intereft  in  the  queen  he  flattered  himfelf  with  the  profpedt  of  bettering 
his  condition.     Elizabeth  herfelf  ftiewed  him  feveral  marks  of  diftindion,  adniitted 
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him  often  to  her  prefence,  and  even  confulted  him  on  the  (late  of  her  affairs :  as 
her  niinifters  fometimes  made  ufe  of  his  pen  in  the  vindication  of  her  govcrnmenr. 
And  yet,  notwithftanding  tliefe  fair  appearances,  he  met  with  no  preferment  from 
that  queen  anfwerable  to  the  idea  we  have  of  his  merit,  or  her  dilcernment  in  the 
diftribution  of  favors.  This  deferves  fome  explanation  ;  as  it  will  difcover  to  us 
the  true  genius  of  thofe  minilliers,  who,  pretending  to  merit  thcmfelves,  are  jea- 
lous of  it  in  all  other  men  :  who  are  equally  poor-fpirited  and  afpiring. 

The  whole  court  was  at  this  time  rent  into  fadions,  headed  on  one  part  by  the 
earl  of  Eflcx  ;  on  the  other  by  the  Cecils,  father  and  fon.     Eflex  was  then  in  all 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  remarkable  for  the  graccfulnefs  of  his  perfon.     In 
his  nature  brave,  ambitious,  popular :  and  what  is  uncommon,  at  once  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  fovereign  and  of  the  nation.  Fond  of  military  glory,  liberal  to  pro- 
fufion  ;  devoted  intirely  to  his  friends,  and  keeping  no  meakires  with  his  enemies  j 
of  competent  learning  himfelf,    and  a   fignal   benefador  to  learned   men.     One 
quality  he  had,  which  dillinguifhes   him   eminently  from   fuch  as   are  perfonaJly 
beloved  by  princes :  in  the  height  of  his  favor  he  received  the  admonitions,   the 
remonftranues  of  his  friends  with  all  gentlenefs ;  and  was  ever  moft  patient  of  the 
truth.     But    then    he   wanted  thofe  arts  which   are  moft  necefTary  in  a  courtier  j 
and  are  indeed  the  only  qualities  which  the  rabble  of  courtiers  value  themf'elves  up- 
on ;  circumfpedion,  cunning,  afFedation  of  lecrecy,  with  a  fervile  obfequioufnefs 
to  the  humours  of  their  lliperiors,  and  a  mean  but  anxious  attention  to  their  own 
interefl,  whether  at  theexpence  of  their  patrons,  or  of  their  country.  A  different  turn 
of  mind  gave  the  eari's  enemies  great  advantages  againfthim.  They  failed  not  to  re- 
prefent  to  the  queen,  on  feveral  cccafions,  that  this  young  lord,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
dirtindion  of  being  her  favourite,  pretended  to  be  her  mafter  ;  and  prelcribed  to  her 
judgment  on  aff!\irs  of  ftate,  with  a  haughtinefs  ill  becoming  the  diflance  betwixt  a 
fovereign  and  the  creature  of  her  bounty.     Such  infinuations,  as  they  were  partly 
true,  could  not  fail  of  making  an  imprefilon  on  Elizabeth,  who  was  naturally  high-- 
fpirited,  and  infinitely  jealous  of  her  authority.  Though  flie  had  a  particular  fond- 
nefs  for  the  earl,  fhe  took  occafion  every  now  and  then  to  mortify  his  pride,   by 
refufing  to  advance  thofe  friends  of  his  whom  he   recommended  for  preferment. 
After  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  which  he  had  behaved  himfelf  with 
much  gallantry,  (he  railed  his  enemy,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  be  lecretary  of  ftate  ;  tho' 
he  had  earneftly  folicited  that  poft   for  another.     He  had  often  applied  to  her  in 
behalf  of  Bacon,  and  afked  for  him,  v/ith  all  the  warmth  of  friendfliip,  the  place 
of  Solicitor  General,  but  had   been   always  refufed.     Cecil,  who  mortally  hated 
EiTex,  and  had  entertained  a  fecret  jealouiy  of  Bacon,  on  account  of  his  fuperior 
talents,  reprefented   the   latter  to  the  queen  as  a  man  of  mere  fpeculation  ;  as  one: 
wholly  given  up  to  philofophical  inquiries,  new  indeed  and  amufing,  but  fanciful 
and  unfolid  :  and  therefore   more  likely   to   diflraft  her  affairs,  than  to  ferve  her 
ulisfully  and  with  proper  judgment.  Bacon  however  was  this  man's  coufin-german  ;. 
his  father  and  the  lord  Burleigh  having  married  two  lifters  :   but  ambition  knows 
neither  merit  nor  relation.     This  unworthy  treatment  from  lb  near  a  kinl'man  car- 
ried Bacon  into  very  free  expoftulations  on  his  courtly  artifices,  as  he  endeavoured 
in  fecret  to  crufh  the  man  whom  yet  he  pretended  openly  to  lerve  :  and  thefe  re- 
peated difappointments  funk  fo  deep  into  his  fpirit,  that  he  was  feveral  times  on  the 
point  of  retiring  for  ever,  and   even  of  hiding   his  grief  and  refentmenc  in  Ibme 
foreign  country.     Eifex,  who  could  but  ill  brook  the  mortification  of  a  denial,, 
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findino-  himfelf  unable  to  ferve  his  friend  in  a  public  way,  would  needs  make  up 
;«(hel*»  the  lofs  to  him  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  :  and  if  we  may  believe  Bufliel,  he 
iiridg.poll.  beftowed  upon  him  about  this  time  Twickenham-Park  and  its  garden  of  Paradile. 
5'-  '•  Whether  it  was  that  or  fome  other  of  his  lands,  the  donation  was  fo  very  confi- 

derable,  that  Bacon,  as  himfelf  acknowledges  in  his  Apology,  fold  it  afterwards, 
even  at  an  under  price,  for  no  lefs  than  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  A  bounty  fo 
noble,  accompanied  too,  as  we  know  it  was,  with  all  thofe  agreeable  diftindions 
that  to  a  mind,  delicately  fenfible,  are  more  obliging  than  the  bounty  itfelf,  muft 
kindle  in  the  breaft  of  a  good  man  the  moft  ardent  fentiments  of  gratitude,  and 
create  an  inviolable  attachment  to  fuch  a  benefaaor.  What  then  are  we  to  think 
of  Bacon,  when  we  find  him,  after  this  nobleman's  unhappy  fate,  publilhing  to 
all  England  a  Declaration  of  the  treafons  of  Robert  earl  of  Ellex  ?  This  behaviour 
drew  u°pon  him  a  heavy  and  general  hatred  at  that  time  ;  which  was  not  extinguilhed 
even  by  his  death,  but  continues  (till  in  the  writings  of  more  than  one  hiftorian, 
an  imputation  on  his  memory.  As  this  tranfaction  is  of  importance  to  his  moral 
charafter,  I  will  lay  it  before  the  reader  as  impartially  as  1  can. 

Elizabeth  had  raifed  that  young  lord,  through  a  feries  of  honors,  to  be  earl 
Marefchal  of  England  :  and  vras  every  day  giving  him  new  proofs  of  a  particular 
and  uncommon  elleem.  This  only  ferved  to  exafperate  his  enemies.  They  were 
powerful,  and  clokly  united.  But  as  they  durft  not  attack  him  openly,_they  had 
recourie  to  dark  and  iurer  arts  of  vengeance  -,  againd  which  his  opennefs  of  tem- 
per, unfufpeding  and  improvident,  was  no  wife  guarded.  In  truth,  his  imperi- 
ous humour,  which  he  could  feldom  difguife,  aided  their  defigns;  for  it  often 
broke  forth  into  dosvnright  abufe  and  fcorn  of  thofe  who  thwarted  his  projeds,  or 
diifented  from  his  opinions  :  and  he  once,  in  fome  difpute  with  the  Qiieen  herfelf, 
turned  his  back  abruptly  upon  her  with  all  the  marks  of  difrefped  and  contempt. 
Provoked  at  this  infolence,  Elizabeth  forgetting  her  fex,  and  the  dignity  of  her  charac- 
ter, ftruck  the  earl  a  box  on  the  ear :  which  he  on  his  parr,  with  a  meannefs  of  pafTion 
yet  lefs  excufeable  in  a  man,  refented  fo  highly  as  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  fword,  againft 
a  woman  and  hisfovereign.  No  fubfequent  favours  could  wear  this  imaginary  affront 
out  of  his  memory;  though  fhe  pardoned  him  the  infult  that  occafioned  it,  and  fent 
'him  fhordy  afcer  into  Ireland,  as  her  vicegerent,  with  a  commiffion  almoft  unlimited. 
His  condud  there  has  not  efcaped  the  cenfure  of  hillorians,  who  have  remarked 
feverely  on  the  unjuftifiable  treaty  he  made  with  the  arch-rebel  Tyrone,  on  the  pri- 
vate conference  they  held  together,  and  on  his  precipitate  return  to  England, 
againft  the  queen's  exprefs  orders.  This  lall  ill  ftep  he  was  betrayed  into,  if  we 
Mem.  of  Q^  may  believe  Ofborn,  by  an  artifice  of  Cecil :  who  firft  inflamed  Elizabeth's  fuf- 
Eiiz.  p.  45!:'.  picions  of  the  earl,  and  then  flopped  all  vclfels  that  were  to  fail  for  Ireland,  ex- 
cept one  which  he  ordered  thither  on  purpofe  with  a  feigned  report  of  her  death. 
Fatally  deceived  by  this  intelligence,  Eficx  failed  away  in  a  hurry  for  England, 
artended  only  by  a  few  of  his  friends.  The  queen  received  him  without  any  emo- 
tion either  of  anger  or  affedion,  and  having  confined  him  to  his  own  houfe,  or- 
dered his  condud  to  be  examined  in  the  Star-Chamber.  At  this  ufage  of  him, 
however  gracious  and  moderate,  the  people,  whole  idol  he  was,  loudly  exclaimed: 
and  their  unfeaiunable  partiality,  re;.t\:fented  by  his  adverfaries  as  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  the  ftate,  kindled  anew  the  queen's  indignation  againft  him.  Thus  that 
popularity  he  had  fo  eagerly  courted,  and  fo  much  depended  upon,  ferved  now 
onlv  CO  haften  forward  his  deftrudion.     He  was  fentenced  by  the  council  to  be  re- 
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moved  from  his  place  at  that  board  •,  to  be  fufpended  from  his  offices  of  earl  Mar- 
flial  and  Mafter  of  the  ordnance,  and  to  be  imprifoned  during  the  queen's  pleafiire. 
Having  humbled  him  thus  far,  llie  flopped  fhort,  forbidding  his  fentence  to  be 
entered  on  record,  and  ftill  continuing  him  Mafter  of  the  horfe.  She  even  gave 
him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  liberty,  upon  his  expreffing  a  perfect  refignation  to 
her  pleafure  ;  but  withal  advifed  him  to  be  his  own  keeper.  His  feeming  repen- 
tance was  of  fliort  duration  -,  for  upon  the  queen's  refufal  to  grant  him  the  fann 
of  fweet  wines,  which  he  had  very  imprudently  petitioned  for,  he  returned  out  of 
the  country,  and  again  abandoned  himfelf  to  all  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper  ;  or 
rather  to  the  pernicious  fuggeftions  of  his  followers.  Indeed  the  prelumption  that 
naturally  grows  out  of  fuccefsful  ambition,  and  the  interefted  counfels  of  thofe 
whole  fortunes  were  involved  with  his,  feem  to  have  intircly  turned  his  head  :  for 
his  aftions  henceforward  were  the  genuine  efFeds  of  frenzy  and  defpair.  In  con- 
junction with  his  friends,  of  feveral  conditions,  he  meditated  no  lefs  an  attempt 
"^than  to  feize  on  the  palace,  to  make  himlelf  mafter  of  the  queen's  perfon,  and  to 
banifli  from  about  her  all  thofe  whom  he  reputed  his  enemies.  Never  was  con- 
fpiracy  fo  ill  laid,  or  conduced  with  fo  little  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  court  was 
prefently  alarmed,  his  houfe  invefted,  himielf  and  his  friends  made  prifoners,  with- 
out any  reftftance  on  his  part  •,  for  though  he  was  embarqued  in  a  kind  of  rebel- 
lion, he  knew  not  how  to  be  a  rebel.  The  particulars  of  his  trial  are  foreign  to 
my  purpofe.  It  was  managed  againft  him  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney  gene-  state  Trials, 
ral,  and  by  Bacon  as  one  of  the  queen's  council.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgot  that  ^■ol.  I.  p. 
the  former  treated  this  unfortunate  nobleman  with  a  ftrain  of  petulant  dulnefs  and  ^°5- 
fcurrility  that  makes  us  contemn  his  talent  as  a  pleader,  while  we  abhor  the  pur- 
pofe to  which  he  made  it  fubilrvient.  Bacon  was  moderate  and  decent.  The 
crime  was  proved  by  a  cloud  of  witneffes  :  and  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  his  peers 
found  him  guilty.  After  his  fentence  he  appeared  wholly  indifferent  to  life  or  death  : 
though  the  queen  feemed  ftill  irrefolute,  or  rather  inclining  to  fave  him.  He  died 
with  the  tendernefs  of  a  penitent,  and  the  firmnefs  of  a  hero  :  though  the  mariiial 
de  Biron  jefted  on  his  deportment  in  that  laft  fcene  of  life,  as  fuiting  rather  a 
monk  than  a  foldier. 

The  untimely  fate  of  this  nobleman,  who  died  on  a  fcaffold  in  the  prime  and 
visor  of  his  years,  excited  univerfal  pity,  and  was  murmured  againft  by  all  conditions 
ot'' people.     Their  reflections  on  the  prevailing  party  at  court,-  even  on  the  queen 
herfelf,  were  fo  bold  and  injurious,  that  the  adminiftration  thought  it  neceflary  to 
vindicate  their  conduct  in  a  public  appeal  to  the  people.     This  tafk  was  aiTjgned  V.  Adedarat. 
to  Bacon,  even  then  in  high  efteem  for  his  excellencies  as  a  writer.     Some  fay  it  of  the  ttea- 
was  by  his  enemies  infidioufty  impofed  on  him,  to  divert  the  national  refentm.ent  ^"^^  °[  |°^^^ 
from  themfelves  upon  a  particular  perfon,  who  was  known  to  have  lived  in  friend-  y^i  ^ 
ftiip  with  ElTex,  and  whom  they  intended  to  ruin  in  the  public  efteem.     If  fuch  p  ^g. 
was  their  intention,  they  fucceeded  but  too  well  in  it.     Never  man  incurred  more 
univerfal  or  more  lafting  cenfure  than  Bacon  by  this  writing.  He  was  every  where 
traduced  as  one  who  endeavoured  to  murder  the  good  name  of  his  benefactor,  after 
the  miniftry  had  deftroyed  his  perfon :  his  life  was  even  threatened  ;  and  he  went 
in  daily  hazard  of  affafTination.     This  obliged  him  to  pubhlh,  in  his  own  defence, 
the  Apology  we  find  among  his  writings.     It  is  long  and  elaborate  ;  but  not,  per- 
haps, in  every  part  fatisfaftory.     Let  us  believe   him  on  his  own  teftimony,  that  ApoV^y, 
he  had  never  done  that  nobleman  any  ill  oftices  with  the  queen  ;  though  flie  her-  Vol.il.p.i24i 
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felf  had,  it  feems,  infinuated  the  contrary  :  that  on  the  other  hand  he  had  always, 
during  the  time  of  the'r  intimacy,  given  him  advice  no  lefs  ufeful  than  fmcere  -, 
that  he  had  wifhed,  nay  endeavoured  the  earl's  prefervation  even  at  laft,  purely 
from  affection  to  him,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  intereft  in  that  endeavour  ; 
let  all  this  be  allowed  -,  fome  bkmifh  will  ftill  remain  on  his  charafter.  _ 

EfTex  deferved  the  fate  he  underwent :  but  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  juftice  :  and 
the  commonwealth  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  his  party.  The  declara- 
tion above  mentioned  could  therefore  be  intended,  only  to  ftill  the  prefent  cla- 
mors of  the  multitude ;  and  though  the  matter  of  it  might  be  true,  Bacon  was 
not  the  man  who  fliould  have  publifhed  thofe  truths.  He  had  been  long  and  highly 
indebted  to  the  earl's  friendlhip,  almoft  beyond  the  example  even  of  that  age.  In 
another  man  this  proceeding  might  not  have  been  blameable  :  in  him  it  cannot  be 
Aul  Co  ui  excufed.  In  the  next  reign  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  ventured  on  the  difpleafure  both 
p.Vii6.'"^"''  of  the  king  and  his  minion,  rather  than  do  the  miniftry  of  his  office,  by  pleading 
againft  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  who  had  made  him  folicitor  general.  Had  Bacon  re- 
fufed  that  invidious  part,  there  were  others,  among  the  herd  of  afpiring  and  offi- 
cious lawyers,  ready  enough  to  have  performed  it :  and  his  very  enemies  muft  have 
thought  more  advantageoudy  of  him  for  declining  a  tafk,  in  itfelf  of  no  eflential 
importance  to  the  ftate,  and  in  him  unjuft  to  friendlhip,  obligation,  gratitude,  the 
moft  facred  regards  among  m.en. 
Ofborn,  Elizabeth  furvived  her  favorite  about  a  year :  and,  if  we  may  credit  O.torn, 

p.  459.'  grief  and  remorfe  for  his  fate  accompanied  her  to  the  grave  *.  She  died  the  twenty- 

•Heibthe      fourth  of  March   i6oj,  in  the   fulnefs  of  days   and  honor.     Her  reign  had  been 
fvho^men'-'^      long  and  triumphant  :   and  fhe  had  through  the  v/hole  courfe  of  it  preferved,  what 
tior°sThe'ilo-  ffie  fo  pjftly  merited,  the  love  and  veneration  of  her  people  ;  the  trueft  glory,  the 
lyofchering.  rareft  felicity  of  a  favereign  !   She  was  fucceeded  by  James  the  fixth  of  Scotland, 
1603.        under  whom  Bacon  afcended,  by  feveral  fteps,  to  the  higheft  dignity  of  the  law. 
This  prince,  the  moft  unwarlike  that  ever  lived,  was  born  in  the  midft  of  civil 
commotions  ;  at  a  time  when  his  whole  kingdom  was  torn   into  fadions,  betwixt 
the  party  who  had  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  his  mother,  and  thofe  who  had  declared 
for  him.     After  he  had  taken  the  adminiftration  into  his  own  hands,  he  was  hardly 
ever  his  own  mafter;  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  led  implicitly  by  the   cabal  in  whofe 
power  he  then  happened  to  be.     The  moment  he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  fronv 
either,  like  a  boy  efcaped  from  under  the  eye  of  a  rigid  preceptor,  he  forgot  all  his 
uneafinefles,  and   abandoned   himfelf  to  his  favorite  amufements  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  as  if  his  kingdom  had  been  in  the  profoundeft  tranquillity.     He  grew  up 
in  an  unaccountable  fondnefs  for  favorites.     The   firft,  who   took  deep  root  with 
him,  was  likewile  the  worft  ;  not  only  encouraging  him  in  a  total  inapplication  to 
Me'vTs         bufinefs,  but  tinfturing  his  youth  with  the  poifon  of  all  debauchery.     The  name 
Mem.  p.  131.  of  this  man  was  Stuart,  afterwards  earl  of  Arran  ;  one  who  had  great  and  dan- 
gerous vices,  without  a  fingle  virrue,  private  or  public,  to  atone  for  them  :  an 
open  fcofrer  at  the  obligations  of  morality,  infoient,  rapacious,  fanguinary,  hated 
by,  and  hating,  all  good  men.     The  honefter  part  of  the  nobihty  often  remon- 
ftrated  ao-ainft  the  credit  and  pernicious  infiuence  of  this  minion  :  James  acknow- 
ledged the  juftice  of  their  remonftrances -,  baniihed  him  feveral  tinges  from  courts 
and  feveral  times  received  him  into  new  favour.     He  was  at  length  (hot  by  a  pri- 
Melvi!,         vate  hand  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  which  he  had  bafely 
P-  -°°'        conaibuted. 

James 
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James  hated  the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  confirmed  its  authority.    He  declared  P-  132. 
the  attempt  of  thofe  lords,  who  Iiad  refcued  him  out  of  the  hands  of  Arran  and 
Lenox,  to  be  juft  and  ferviceable :  he  afterwards  banilhed  them,  and  would  have  P.  ijg. 
confifcated  their  ellates,  on  that  very  account.     When  they  had  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  his  perfon  a  fecond  time,    he  pronounced  them  all  traitors  •,  and  par- 
doncd  them. 

Elizabeth,  who  knew  his  genius  perfeftly,  fent  Mr.  Wotton  on  an  embaffy  to 
him  in  15S5.  Her  intention  was  to  divert  him  from  a  marriage  with  the  princcls 
of  Denmark,  and  to  give  his  couniels  what  other  turn  her  interefts  might  require. 
The  ambafiador,  a  man  of  addrefs  and  intrigue,  had,  by  long  habitude,  learnt  to 
perfonate  all  charafters,  and  to  aifume,  with  an  eal'e  that  feemed  altogether  un- 
aiTecTted,  whatever  fhape  might  ferve  moft  effedtually  the  purpoies  of  his  fuperiors.  p.  i6i; 
Ac  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  jiad  been  employed  to  found  the  intentions  of  the 
court  of  France  :  and  had  well  jiigh  duped  the  famous  conftable  de  Montmorency, 
a  miniiler  grown  gray  in  the  obfervation  of  human  falHiood  and  artifice.  To  his 
natural  talent  he  had  now  added  the  experience  of  thirty  years  more.  By  accom- 
panying king  James  in  his  fports  -,  by  falling  in  frankly,  and  as  it  were  naturally, 
with  all  his  paffions  ;  by  making  a  jeft  of  bufinefs  ;  by  entertaining  him  pleafantly 
with  an  account  of  foreign  falhions  and  follies  -,  this  man  gained  an  abfolute  afcen- 
dant  not  only  over  his  underftanding,  but  over  his  humour.  His  moft  iaithtul  iub- 
jefts,  who  had  ferved  him  longeft  and  beft,  who  had  even  warned  him  againft  the 
fubtilties  of  this  ftranger,  he  received  with  approbation  or  diflike  juft  as  Wotton 
infpired  him.  He  was  even  brought  by  him  to  be  lerioully  peri'uaded  that  the  p_  ,5_^, 
king  of  Denmark  was  defcended  from  a  race  of  merchants :  and  that  an  alliance 
with  his  daughter  was  therefore  infinitely  beneath  a  king  of  Scotland's  dignity. 

Such  was  the  prince  who  now  mounted  that  throne,  which  Elizabeth  had  filled 
with  fo  great  capacity  and  reputation.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  in  the  perfon   An.  16-3. 
of  one  fovereign,  was  extremely  dreaded  by  foreigners,  and  in  particular  by  Henry  '-"-y-'^-J 
the  fourth  of  France.     The  acceffion  of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  native  force  of 
England,  v/hich  even  alone  had  been  long  formidable  on  the  continent ;  the  alli- 
ance of  James  with  the  moft  potent  monarch  of  the  North  ;  his  relation  to  the 
houfe  of  Lorrain,  which  had  lately  embroiled  all  France,  rendered  fuch  tears  very 
probable.     But  his  conduft  diffipated  them  for  ever  :  and  all  Europe  quickly  faw, 
that  no  people  but  his  o.vn  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  his  power.  At  his 
arrival  in  England,  he  beftowed   titles   and  honors  with  fo  wild  a  profufion,  that 
there  hardly   remained  any  other  mark  of  diftindlion  but  that  of  having  efcaped 
them.     The  public   rtood   amazed:  and  pafquinades  were  openly  affixed,  under- wiifon,  p.  7. 
taking  to  afTift  weaker  memories  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  nobility.     Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  early  in  his  homage,  and  application  for  favor,  to 
the  new  fovt- reign,  was  knighted  by  him  in  perfon  :  and  has  left  us  the  following 
picture  of  him,  ftrongly  touched  in  its  moft  obvious  features.     "  His  fpeech,  Racon,  V^l. 
"  fays  he,  is  fwift  and^curfory  ;  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country  :   in  matters  HI.  Letter 
"  of  bufinefs,  fhorti    in    general  difcourfe,  large.     He  affecSteth   popularity,   by '■*^'"- 
"  gracing  fuch  as  he  hath  heard  to  be   popular ;  not  by  any  fafhions  ot  his  own. 
•'  He  IS  thought  fomewhat  general  in  his  favors  ;  and  his  eafinels  of  accefs  is  ra- 
"  ther  becaufe  he  is  much  abroad  and  in  a  croud,  than  that  he  giveth  ealy  audi- 
"  ence.     He  halteneth  to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  occafions  tafter,  per- 
"  haps,  than  policy  will  well  bear." 
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In  1605,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  king's  particular  notice, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  efteem  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  publiihing  a  work  he  had 
lono-  meditated  ;  The  Progrefs  and  Advancement  of  Learning.  The  great  aim  of 
this°treatiie,  no  lefs  original  in  the  defign  than  happy  in  the  execution,  was  to  fur- 
vey  accurately  the  whole  ftate  and  extent  of  the  intelleftual  world  •,  what  parts  of 
it  had  been  unfuccefsfully  cultivated  •,  what  lay  ftill  neglefted,  or  unknown  ;  and 
by  what  methods  thefe  might  be  difcovered,  and  thofe  improved  to  the  farther  ad- 
vantao-e  of  fociety  and  human  nature.  By  expofing  the  errors  and  imperfedlions  of 
our  knowledge,  he  led  mankind  into  the  only  right  way  of  fupplying  the  one,  and 
reforming  the  other:  he  taught  them  to  know  their  wants.  He  even  went  far- 
ther, and  himfelf  pointed  out  to  them  the  general  methods  of  corredtion  and  im- 
provement in  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences.  This  work  he  firft  publifhed 
in  Encxlifli :  but  to  render  it  of  more  extenfive  ufe,  he  recommended  a  tranflation 
of  it  into  Latin  to  Dr.  Playfer  of  Cambridge.  Playfer,  with  the  fcrupulous  accu- 
racy of  a  grammarian,  was  more  attentive  to  fafhion  his  ftyle  to  purity  and  round- 
nefs  of  periods,  made  out  of  the  phrafeology  he  had  gleaned  from  clafTic  writers, 
than  to  render  his  author's  meaning  in  clear  and  mafculine  language.  After  the 
ficrht  of  a  fpecimen  or  two.  Sir  Francis  did  not  encourage  him  to  proceed  in  ir. 
He  himfelf,  after  his  retirement,  very  much  enlarged  and  correfted  the  original^ 
and  with  the  alTiftance  of  fome  friends,  turned  the  whole  into  Latin.  This  is  the 
edition  of  1623;  and  ftands  as  the  firft  part  to  his  great  Inftauration  of  the 
Sciences. 

I  have  already  obfcrvcd  that  Cecil,  now  earl  of  Salifbury,  oppofed  the  progrefs 
of  our  author's  fortune  under  Elizabeth  :  and  he  leems  to  have  obferved  the  lame 
conduft  towards  him  in  the  prefent  reign,  till  he  had  fixed  himfelf  in  the  king's 
confidence  fo  firmly  as  to  be  above  all  fear  of  a  rival.  Befides  him.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  found  a  violent  and  lafting  enemy  in  a  man  of  his  own  profeffion.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  ;  who,  with  great  parts,  had  many  and  fignal  failings.  The  quarrel 
betwixt  them  feems  to  have  been  perfonal :  and  it  lafted  to  the  end  of  their  lives. 
Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation  in  many  parts  of  knowledge :  by  whom» 
ao-ain,  he  was  envied  for  the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  one  ;  each  aiming, 
to  be  admired,  particularly,  for  that  in  which  the  other  excelled.  This  aff^eda- 
tion  in  two  extraordinary  men  has  fomething  in  it  very  mean,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  former  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time  ;  but  could  be  nothing  more. 
If  the  latter  was  not  fo,  we  can  afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted 
charadter.  The  univerfality  of  his  genius  could  not  be  confined  within  one  inferior 
province  of  learning.  If  learning  thus  divided  is  not  fo  proper  to  raife  a  fingular 
name  in  one  way,  it  ferves  to  enlarge  the  underftanding  on  every  fide,  and  to  en- 
lio-hten  it  in  all  its  views.  As  the  name  of  Sir  Edv/ard  Coke  will  occur  oftner 
than  once  in  this  hiftory,  and  as  he  flood  in  particular  competition  to  Bacon,  I  beg 
leave  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  his  chara6lcr.  In  his  pleadings  he  was  apt  to  in- 
.  fult  over  mifery.  Of  this  we  have  a  deteftable  inftance  in  his  behaviour  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  He  inveighed  againft  that  brave  man  on  his  trial  with  all  the 
bitternefs  of  cruelty,  and  in  a  ftyle  of  fuch  abandoned  railing  as  bordered  almoft 
on  fury:  I  wilh  I  could  not  add,  that  this  bitternefs,  this  intemperance  of  tongue, 
feem  to  be  the  genuine  eff"ufions  of  his  heart  *.     He  converfed,  it  feems,  more 

•    I'he  offices  of  Atcorney   and   Solicitor  General   have  beea  rocks  npon  which  many  afpiring  lawyers 
have  made  fliipwreck  of  iheir  viaue  and  human  nature.     Soice  of  thc^e  gentlemen  have  afted  at. the  bar 
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with  books  than  men  ;  and  among  the  latter,  with  thofc  only  to  whom  he  could 

dictate  and  give  the  law.     The  conltquence  of   which  was,    that  his   converla- 

tion  had  all  the  air  of  a  lecture ;  and  that  lie  retailed  for  new,  a  hundred  ftories 

that  were  either  dale  or  trivial.     He  affedted  rallcry,  which  was  by  no   means  his 

talent.     His  wit  was  often  ill  aimed,  as   it   was  always  indelicate  and  vulgar  ;  the 

rough  horfe-play  of  a  pedant.     Though  he  had  accumulated  immenfe  wealth,  in 

liis  profeflion  and  by  feveral  rich  marriages,  he  was   of  a  fordid  avarice  ;  a  fevere 

matter,  a  griping  landlord ;  in  profperity  iniblent,  dejeCted  and  fnwning  in  adver- 

fuy:  the  fame  poornefs  of  fpirit  influencing  his  behaviour  in  both  conditions.  One 

example  of  this  may  ferve  in  place  of  feveral :  After  his  difgrace,    he  fubmilTively 

courted  Buckingham's   brother  to  a  match  with   his  daughter :   in  the  height  of 

his  favor,  he  had  rejected  the  fame  propofal  with  fcorn.     His  profound  fl-:i!l  in  the 

common  law  has  been  univerlally  allowed  :  and  to  this  we  cannot  have  a  more  un-  y^^  jj. 

queftionable  v/itnefs  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ;  one   every  way  fit  to  judge,  and  an  p.  542. 

enemy.     He  was  raifed  to  be  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1606,  and  of 

the  King's  Bench  in  161 3.     On  the  bench  he  was  above  corruption  :  and  had  this 

faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  that  a  judge  fliould  neither  give  nor  take  a  bribe. 

In  the  cafe  of  Peacham,  in   the   bufincfs  of   Commendams,  he  behaved   himfelf  p^^^^^  y_^] 

with  the  honeily  and  firmnefs  of  one  who   knew   that  a  judge  ought  neither  to  be  m.  Letccr   . 

fi.titered  nor  menaced  out  of  his  integrity.     Tov;ards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  cxlv. 

flruck  in  with  the  country  party  in  parliament,  and  ftood  in  the  breach  againit  the 

arbitrary  meafurcs  of  James  and  Charles.     He  died  in  the  reign  of  the  latter, 

aged  8S  years. 

At  length  Sir  Francis  Bacon  obtained  the  place  he  had  fo  long  expeifled  :  and. 
in  1607  was  declared  Solicitor  General.  This  preferment  was  the  efieft  of  many  An,  1607. 
letters  and  much  inftance  on  his  part,  to  the  earl  of  Saliftxiry,  the  lord  chancellor  "^"sT  ^ 
Egerton,  and  the  king  himfelf.  Neither  do  I  find  that  he  was  ever  promoted  to 
any  poll  without  repeated  and  earneft  application  to  minifters  and  favorites  : 
a  refledlion  that  may  ferve  at  once  to  mortify,  and  inftruft  an  ambitious  man 
of  parts. 

James  had,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  pafiionately  defired  an  union  of 
Scotland  and  England  :  but  his  unreafonable  partiality  to  the  former,  reckoning  it 
as  an  equal  half  of  the  idand,  rendered  the  defign  abortive.  Though  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  labored  this  argument  with  all  the  arts  of  wit  and  reafon,  his  eloquence, 
powerful  as  it  was,  had  no  eff"eft  on  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  paiiiament  even 
fhewed  itfelf  averfe  to  this  union,  in  proportion  as  the  court  appeared  zealous  for 
it.  The  new  iovereign's  conduct  had  alarmed  them.  They  faw,  that,  with  a  ftrong 
difpofition  to  be  profufe,  he  was  abfolutely  in  the  pov/er  of  favorites ;  and  that 
fome  of  the  leaft  valuable  among  his  fubjefts  were  moft  in  his  favor.  They  faw 
farther,  that  he  began  already  to  propagate  maxims  of  government  deftruftive  to^ 
liberty,  and  inconiiftent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  conftitution.  Thefe  things 
filled  obferving  men  with  apprehenfions  for  the  future,  which  unhappily  were  but 
too  well  founded.  The  whole  fum  of  his  politics,  both  now  and  afterwards,  was 
to  diftalle  and  alienate  his  fubjefts  at  home  ;  to  difhonor  both   himfelf  and  them 

as  if  they  thought  their.felves,  by  the  duty  of  their  places,  abf.lved  from  all  the  obligations  of  truth,  ho- 
nor,  and  decency.  But  their  names  are  upon  record,  and  wi'l  be  tranfmitted  to  after  ages  with  thofe  cha- 
ratlers  of  reproach  and  abhorrence  that  are  due  to  the  worll  fort  of  murderers;  thofe  that  murder  under  the 
ikn&ioD  of  juHice.. 
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abroad.  It  was  a  reign  of  embaffies  and  negotiations,  alike  fruitlefs  and  expen- 
five  :  a  reign  of  favorites  and  proclamations,  of  idle  amiifements  and  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions.  It  was  befides  the  great  era  of  flattery.  The  ancient  national  finipli- 
city  of  manners  which  ever  accompanies  magnanimity,  and  manly  freedom  of 
fpeech  the  noble  effeft  of  both,  were  now  in  a  great  meafure  loft ;  altered  and  ef- 
feminated into  proftitiite  adulation  and  fervile  homage.  This  was  become  the 
fafhionable  language  among  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  and  James  heard  himfelf 
daily  addreffed  to,  by  the  titles  of  lacred  and  divine  :  titles  which  difcover  the 
meanneis  rather  than  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ;  and  which,  applied  to  him, 
were  glaringly  ridiculous.  He  had  not  one  princely  quality.  The  arts  of  govern- 
ino-  a  kingdom  in  peace  he  either  did  not,  or  would  not  underftand  :  and  his  horror 
of  war  was  conflitutional  and  unconquerable.  It  may  therefore  feem  unaccounta- 
ble that  a  king  of  this  temper  fliould  treat  his  parliaments  with  more  haughtinefs 
than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  ever  done.  But  he  had  been  told  that  England 
was  neither  to  be  exhaufted  nor  provoked :  and  his  actions  fliewed  that  he  believed 
fo,  according  to  the  letter.  The  truth  is,  that  as  pufiUanimity  will  talk  bigger 
on  forne  occafions  than  true  valor  on  any  ;  he  meant  to  make  himfelf  formidable 
to  his  people,  that  they  might  not  difcover  how  much  he  was  afraid  of  them. 

Though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  he  found  his  judges, 
in  an  affair  of  a  fimilar  kind,  more  complaii'ant  than  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  :  I  mean  the  naturalization  of  all  Scotimen  born  fince  his  acceflion  to 
Cafe  of  the    the  throne  of  England.     This  was  adjudged   by  Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  great 
I'c//  ,,ati,       ^jjg  qJ.-  Calvin  •,  as  it  had  been  arp-ued  at  brge  before  all  tiie  iudo-es  by  Sir  Francis 
.',    ■         Bacon.     The  affair  is  now  no  longer  of  importance  to  either  kingdom  :  but  one 
^     *  affercion  of  our  author,  on  that  occafion,  ought  not  to   be  forgot.     He  roundly 

affirms,  that  monarchies  do  not  fubfift  like  other  governments,  by  a  precedent  law  ; 
and  that  fubmiffion  to  them  is  grounded  upon  nature. 
An  i6io.  In  i6iohe  publiflied  anothertreatife,intitled,  OftheWifdomoftheAncients.  This 
^•-y'-w  work  bears  the  fame  ftamp  of  an  original  and  inventive  genius  with  his  other  per- 
formances. Refolving  not  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  thofc  who  had  gone  before  him, 
men,  according  to  his  own  exprefTion,  not  learned  beyond  certain  common  places; 
he  ftrikes  out  a  new  tract  for  himfelf,  and  enters  into  the  mod  iecret  receffes  of 
this  wild  and  fhadowy  region  ;  fo  as  to  appear  new  on  a  known  and  beaten  fubjeft. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  cannot  bring  ourfelves  readily  to  believe  that  there  is  all 
the  phyfical,  moral,  and  political  meaning  veiled  under  thole  tables  of  antiquity, 
which  he  has  difcovered  in  them,  we  muft  own  that  it  required  no  common  pene- 
tration to  be  miltaken  with  fo  great  an  appearance  of  probability  on  his  fide. 
Though  it  ftill  remains  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were  fo  knowing  as  he  at- 
tempts to  fhew  tliey  were,  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  own  knowledge  are,  in  that 
very  attempt,  unqueflionablc. 
^  .  Hobart  being  advanced  to  the  place  of  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir 
''  Francis  Bacon  lucceeded  him  as  Attorney  General  in  1613-,  about  three  mcjnths 
after  the  death  of  his  kinfman  and  enemy  the  lord  treafurcr  Salifbury:  a  minifter 
fertile  in  expedients  for  fupplying  his  maftcr's  wants,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  England  :  a  man  of  dexterity,  craft,  and  intrigue,  rather  than  a  great 
man.  The  office  that  Bacon  now  entered  upon  was  of  exorbitant  profit  for  that 
ajge.  He  owns,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  king,  that  it  was  worth  to  him  6000 1. 
a  year ;  and  his  employment  of  regifter  to  the  Star-cha;nber,  which  I  mentioned 

above, 
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above,  now  brought  him  in  1 600 1.  a  year  more.  By  what  fatality  was  it  that  fo 
extraordinary  a  man  did  not  add  to  his  other  virtues  that  of  a  rcafonable  oeconomy  ? 
Had  he  done  fo,  it  had  preferved  him  from  one  tranfcendcnt  fault :  and  the  other 
blemifhes  on  his  moral  name  had  been  loft  in  the  brightnefs  of  his  intelledtual  quali- 
ties. But  he  was  remarkably  fuhjeft  to  the  fame  weaknefs  that  fo  much  difhonored 
his  mafter.  His  dependents  had  him  wholly  in  their  power,  and  fquandered  his 
fortune  away,  fliamefully  and  without  meafure.  In  a  private  family,  this  begot  dif- 
crder,  neceffity,  corruption  :  and  all  England  beheld,  from  the  fame  management 
in  adminiftring  the  public,  the  fame  elfeds  ;  only  more  felt  and  fatal,  as  they  were 
iiniverfal. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  year  161 1  that  James  abandoned  himfclf  to  one  fole 
favorite.     About  that  time  was  brought  to  court  Robert  Car  a  Scotfman,  then 
in  the  firft  bloom  of  his  youth,  and  of  diftinCTuiihed  beauty  ;  by  which  he  at  once 
engaged  the  kinp-'s  attention,  and  In  a  little  while  ingrrofTed  all  his  affedion.    As  he  was 
wholly  illiterate,  James  himlclf  would  needs  be  his  preceptor:  and  it  muft  have  been 
a  fcene  altogether  new  and  ridiculous,  to  fee  the  fovercign  of  three  kingdoms  daily 
inftrufting,  in  the  firft  elements  of  grammar,  the   man  who  was  fnortly  after  to 
govern  thofe  kingdoms.     In  his  bounty  to  this  ftripling,  he  obferved  no  other  mea- 
lure  but  that  of  his  paflion,  which  was  as  extreme  as  ic  feemed  unaccountable.  Car, 
in  four  or  five  years  of  favor,  from  a  mere  adventurer  was  raifed  to  be  earl  of  Somer-  x,uth 
fet :  and  amaffed  an  enormous  eftate  of  nineteen  thoufand  pour.ds  a  year  in  land  -,  brought  to 
befides  plate,  money,  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  'ig^-'.  P-  ^9- 
more.     And  yet  he  deferves  a  place  in  hiftory,  only  for  his  fcandalous  amour  with 
the  countefs  of  EflVx  ;  for  procuring  her  to  be  divorced  from  her  huft)and,  and    An.  1613; 
for  combining  with  her  to   poifon   his  friend,  who  had  diffliaded  him  from  that  ill     ' — ' — ' 
ftep.     The  fate  of  Sir  Thomas   Overbury;  the  dark  and  dreadful  fcene  of  guilt 
that  uftiered  it  in  ;  and  the  part  thofe  two  great  criminals  afted  in  that  tragedy,  are 
recounted  by  all  hiftorians.  Though  the  horrible  tranfa6tion  lay  yet  wrapt  up  in  dark- 
nefs,  and  was  not  difcovcred   till  two  years   after,  remorfe  and  the  upbraidings  of 
confcience  purfued  Somerfet  every  where.     Through  all  the  fplendor  of  fortune 
and  favor,  the  trouble  of  his  mind  was  vifible  in  his  countenance,   in  his  whole  de- 
portment.    He  grew  by  degrees  to  neglefl:  his  perlbn  and  drefs  ;  his  fprightlinefs     Cokr, 
of  temper  left  him  :  and  his  converfation,  from  being  gay  and  entertaining,  was 
become  cold,  ferious,  and  gloomy.     This  alteration  in   him  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  king's  affections ;  which  had  no  deeper  or  more  I'olid  foundation 
than  thefc  external  and  flight  accomplifhments.     The   courtiers,  whom  envy  and 
inrcreft  render  extremely  (harp-fighted,  qirickly  difcovered  this  change,  and  im- 
proved it.     Luckily  for  their  defigns,  there  now  appeared  at  court  another  young 
man,  fitted  by  nature  to  drav/  the  curiofity  of  James,  and  to  fupplant  the  earl  of 
Somerfet  in  his  favor.     This  was  the  famous  George  Villiers,  the  younger  fon  of  a  wilfon, 
good  family  In  Leicefterfhire  ;  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.     As  the  furprifing  p.  75.- 
elevation  of  this  youth  had  a  particular  influence  on  the  future  fortunes,  and  even 
on  the  fall,  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  his  character   will  deferve  a  place  at  largein 
this  hiftory. 

His  mother,  who  could  not  give  him  a  fortune,  beftowed  on  him  fuch  an  edu- 
cation as  might  enable  him  to  acquire  one,  efpecially  in  a  court  like  this.  The 
advantages  he  owed  to  nature,  fuch  as  a  handfome  face,  a  body  exaflly  propor- 
tioned, an  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  in  his  motions,  fhe  had  taken  care  to  imprave  with 
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that  elegance  of  manners,  that  artificial  politenefs,  and  fkill  of  excelling  in  trifles, 
which  are  the  laft  finifliings  of  a  French  education.  In  a  word,  he  was  juft  returned 
from  his  travels,  and  accompliflied  in  all  thofe  agreeable  and  frivolous  arcs,  which 
were  a  certain  recommendation  to  the  favor  of  James.     The  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Bedford,  with  fome  other  lords  who  were  fecret  enemies  to  Somerfet,  after  drefling 
out  this  youth  with  a  ftudied  exaclnefs,  placed  him  to  advantage  in  the  king's  eye, 
at  a  comedy.     That  monarch  was  immediately  fmitten  v/ith  his  face,  air,  and  ap- 
pearance •,  v/hich  yet  he  endeavoured  for  fome   time   to  conceal.     Nay  he  carried 
this  diffimulation  fo  far,  that  he  would  needs  be  folicited  by  the  queen  to  receive 
Villiers  into  his  bofom  :  imagining  the  world  would  be  thus  deceived  into  a  belief 
that  he  rather  followed  her  advice,  in  this  matter,  than  his  own  inclination.     Such 
Rufhwonh  of  was  the  kingcraft  on  which  he  fo  highly  valued  himfelf.     The  queen  was  not  eafily 
Abbot,  ch.  I.  prevailed  with  to  take  this  ftep  •,  of  which  fhe  forefaw  all  the  confequences.     At 
laft,  however,  fhe  yielded  to  the  archbifliop's  importunity  ;  telling  him  at  the  fame 
time,  that  thofe  who  labored  moil:  to  promote  Villiers  might  be  the  firfl  to  feel  his 
ingratitude.     Upon  this  he  was  immediately  knighted,  and  declared  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  :  the  herd  of  courtiers  rivalling  each  other  in  their  offers  of  friend- 
Weldon,        j^jp  ^^^  fervice  to  him.     Some  of  them  even  defcended  to  undertake  his  quarrels, 
^'    ^'  and  brave  fuch  as  were  ftill  in  Somerfet's  intereil. 

Among  thofe  who  courted  the  rifing  favorite,  none  was  more  zealous  than  Sir 
Francis  Bacon ;  as  none  was  able  to  ferve  him  more  nobly,  or  more  ufefuUy.  Vil- 
liers had  at  this   time  fenfe  enough  to   feel  his  inexperience  in   bufmefs,    and 
Bacon  Vol.    therefore  had  recourfe  to  our  author  for  his  advice  :  which  he  gave  him  fully  in  a 
II.  p.  257.      letter,  ftill  extant  among  his  works  -,  written   with  fo  fuperior  a  judgment  and  fo 
much  honeft  freedom,  that  it  does  honour  equally  to  his  head  and  heart.     He  has 
ranged  his  thoughts  under  feven  or  eight  principal  topics  of  confideration,  and  en- 
tered into  an  accurate  detail  of  what  a  minilter  ought  to  know  and  praftife.    In 
another  letter  to  him,  he  has  thefe  remarkable  words  :     "  It  is  now  time  that  you 
"  fliould  refer  your  actions  chiefly  to  the  good  of  your  fovereign,  and  your  coun- 
"  try.     It  is  the  life  of  a  beafl:  always  to  ear,  and  never  to  exercife.     In  this  de- 
"  dicacion  of  yourfelf  to  the  public,   I  recommend  to  you  principally  that  which  I 
"  think  was  never  done  fince  I  was  born,  and  which,  not  done,  hath  bred  almoil 
"  a  wildernefs  and  foiitude  in  the  king's  fervice  :  which  is,  that  you  countenance 
"  and  encourage,  and  advance  able  and  virtuous  men  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
"  profeflions."     This  excellent  advice  the  favorite  received  with  thankfuhiefs  ;  and 
negledled. 
An.  1616.        Though  the  king's  paflion  was  now  wholly  diverted  upon  a  new  objedl,  he  ftill 
t^— v-^     affected  to  treat  Somerlet  with  kindnefs   and  diflindion  ;  even  after  the  difcovery 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in   poifoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  had  rendered  this 
Wifon  diflimulation   not  only  mean  but  criminal.     Yet  he  continued  it  to  the  laft,  em- 

p.  81. '  bracing  with  fondnefs  the  man  whom  he  had  fecrely  ordered  to  be  arrefted  :   and 

intreating  him  to  haften  his  return,  when  he  believed  he  fhould  never  fee  him 
more.  In  fuch  trifles  he  was  fond  to  exert  his  talent  of  political  management. 
The  earl's  unhappy  pafilon  for  the  young  countefs  of  Eflex  was  the  fource  of  all 
his  misfortunes,  and  drew  after  it  the  moft  terrible  confequences  :  ending,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  in  the  murder  of  his  friend  ;  in  the  ruin  of  himfelf,  and 
of  her  to  whom  he  had  treacheroufly  facrificed  that  friend.  The  whole  affair  is 
difpiayed  at  full  length  in  our  author's  charges  againft  thofe  ivvo  prime  agents  in 

that 
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that  infernal  confpiracy.  They  were  both  found  guilty,  fcntenced  to  die,  and  af-May  24,  z^* 
tervvards  pardoned  by  the  king,  notwithitanding  his  iblemn  imprecations  co  the  ^.''"^"■y"'*' 
contrary,  on  himfelf  and  his  poflerity.  °''      P; 

Certain  hiltorians  have  rcmarlced,  that  there  was  fomething,  in  the  behaviour 
of  Somerfet  before  his  trial,  fingular  and  myllerious  -,  and  that  his  mailer  likewife 
feemed  to  labor  under  a  fecret  anxiety  of  mind,  equally  fiirprifing.  The  earl,  they 
pretend,  faid  aloud  in  the  I'ower,  that  the  king  durit  not  bring  him  to  a  tryal. 
Others  rejeft  this  account  as  a  downright  calumny,  invented  merely  to  fix  a  black 
and  cruel  imputation  on  that  prince's  memory  :  or  affirm  at  Icaft  that  it  was  found- 
ed only  in  popular  rumor  and  malicious  conjedure.  But  that  there  was  more  in  it 
than  conjecture,  may  be  proved  by  undoubted  authority ;  by  fome  original  letters 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  then  Attorney  General,  and  particularly  employed  in  this 
very  affair.  Thofe  letters  have,  I  think,  cfcaped  the  oblervation  of  all  our  writers  : 
I  Ihall  therefore  quote  from  them  fuch  paffages  as  may  ferve  to  throw  Ibme  light 
on  this  dark  traniaftion,  though  not  enough  perhaps  to  difcover  the  darker  motives 
that  influenced  the  king's  and  the  earl's  behaviour  in  it. 

James  himlclf  fclccted  certain  perfons  to  examine  Somerfet  with  all  fccrecy,  and  p         rr 
marked  out  to  them  the  particular  articles  on  which  they  were   to  interrogate  him.  m.  Letter ' 
They  had  withal  orders  to  work  upon  his  obftinate  temper  by  every  method  of  per-  cxxxvi. 
fuafion  and  terror :  to  give  him  now  hopes  of  the   king's  companion   and  mercv  ; 
and  now  to  adure  him  that  the  evidence  was  full  to  convi£l  him,  fo  as  there  needed 
neither  confeffion  nor  fupply  of  examination.     Bacon,  who  was  one  of  them,  adds 
that  they  found  his  deportment  fober  and  modeft,  different  apparently  from  other  ^'0'  HI.  Let- 
times.  In  another  letter  he  has  thefe  remarkable  words  :  "  That  the  fame  little  charm  '*''  '^■^•''^'■^• 
"  which  may  be  fecretly  infufed  into  Somerfet's  ear  fome  hours  before  his  tryal,  was 
"  excellently  well  thought  of  by  his  Majefty  :  only  I  could  wifli  it  a  little  enlaro-ed  ; 
"  for  if  it  be  no  m.ore  but  to  fpare  his  blood,  he  hath  a  kind  of  proud  humour 
"  that  may  over-work  the  medicine."     All  this  was  to  be  done  with  much  cau- 
tion and  privacy  ;  for  the  very  ferjeants,  appointed  to  manage  part  of  the  tryal, 
were  not  yet  in  the  iecret  how  the  king  would  have  it  carried  on  :  and  therefore  Ba- 
con, to  cover  from  them  what  he  knew  of  the   matter,  defired  that  fome  general 
heads  of  diredion  might  be  lent  to  them  all.     From  hence  it  appears   that  James 
Ihewed  an  extreme  iblicitude  about  the  earl's  behaviour,  and  the  event  of  this  af- 
fair.    To  what  can  it  be  attributed  ?  His  affedion  for  Somerfet  was  extinguiflied  : 
and  he  lay  under  the  flrongeft  obligations  of  public  honor  and  juftice  not  to  Icreen, 
from  the  cenfure  of  the  law,  a  man  whofe  guilt  was  of  the   moft  crying  enormity. 
The  earl's  Handing  mute,  or  denying  that  guilt,  efpecially  as  the  proofs  of  it  were 
ftrong  and  pregnant,  could  bring  no  pofTible  imputation  on  his  name.     Why  then 
all  this  dark  pradice  ?  all  thefe  artifices  of  the  perfons   who  examined  him,  only 
to  make  him  fubmit  to  be  tried,  and  to  keep  him  in  due  temper  during  his  tryal  ? 
There  is  flill  more.     James  ordered  his  Attorney  General  to  forecaft  and  put  in  Letter 
writing  every  poffible  cafe  with  regard  to  the  tryal,  and  accompany  them  with  his  cxxxviu, 
own  opinion  on  each-,   that  no  iurprife  might  happen,  but  that  things  duly  forefeen 
might  have  their  diredions  and  remedies  in  readinefs.  Accordingly  Sir  f  rancis  Ba- 
con fent  a  writing  of  that  purport,  on  which  there  are  feyeral  obfervations  in  the 
king's  own  hand.     I  will  only  quote  one  pafTage  from  it:     "  All  thefe  points  of 
"  mercy  and  favour  to  Somerfet  are  to  be  underftood  with  this  limitation-,  if  he 
*'  do  not,  by  his  contemptuous  and  infolent  carriage  at  the  bar,  make  himfelf  in- 
VoL.  I.  c  «  capable 
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"  capable  and  unworthy  of  them."  Theking's  remark  in  the  margin  is  in  thefe  words: 
"  That  danger  is  well  to  be  forefcen,  left  he  upon  the  one  part  commit  unpardon- 
"  able  errors  ;  ajid  I  on  the  other  part  feem  to  punifli  him  in  the  fpirit  of  revenge." 
Somerfet  was  not  to  be  tried  for  any  offence  againft  the  king  ;  but  for  the  barba- 
rous murder  of  a  private  man  and  his  friend.  What  then  means  the  contemp- 
tuous carnage  that  is  fo  much  apprehended  .''  What  are  the  unpardonable  errors  it 
may  lead  him  to  commit  ?  If  he  reflefted  on  a  mafter,  to  whom  he  had  been  fo 
much  obliged,  only  for  giving  him  up  to  a  fair  and  equal  tryal,  to  a  tryal  by  ma- 
ny circumifances  rendered  inevitable ;  that  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind, 
only  aggravate  his  crime,  and  furnifli  a  new  motive  to  that  mafter  for  letting  the 
Court  of  K.  fcntence  of  juftice  pals  upon  him  in  all  its  rigor.  After  thefe  particulars,  I  may  venture 
James  I.  jq  mention  a  faft  related  by  Sir  Antony  Wcldon,  who  fiys,  that  when  the  lieutenant 
p.  loD.  ^£  jj^g  Tower,  Sir  George  More,  came  and  told  the  earl  he  muft  prepare  for  his 
tryal  on  the  morrow,  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  appear  unlefs  they  dragged  him  to 
it  by  violence-,  adding,  that  the  king  durft  not  bring  him  to  tryal.  Aftonilhed  at 
fuch  rafli  and  dangerous  exprefTions,  the  lieutenant,  though  it  was  then  midnight, 
■went  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  paflcd. 
James,  upon  hearing  his  ftoiy,  burft  into  a  p-ilfion  of  tears,  and  intreated  More  to 
tifc  his  utmoft  fkill  upon  his  prifoner  and  foot  he  him,  by  whatever  means,  into 
proper  temper  and  fubmiffion.  This  More  undertook  to  do,  and  by  a  ftratagem 
effefted  it.  Weldon  affirms  he  had  this  ftory  from  the  lieutenant's  own  mouth  : 
and  tho'  he  is  a  partial  writer,  and  indulges  himfelt  in  a  humor  of  licentious  fcan- 
dal,  the  authentic  vouchers  I  have  produced,  render  his  anecdote  not  improbable. 
Other  circumiftances,  mentioned  by  thofe  who  have  profeftedly  written  of  this 
reign,  I  therefore  omit,  and  fliall  only  add,  that  there  is  in  the  Cabala  a  letter  to 
Cabala,  king  James  from  Somerfet  after  his  condemnation,  of  a  very  peculiar  turn.     He 

^dit°i^6Q'  defires  that  his  eftate  may  be  continued  to  him  intire,  in  a  ftyle  rather  of  expoftu- 
lation  and  demand  than  of  humility  and  fupplication  :  and  through  the  affeded 
obfcurity  of  fome  exprefTions,  one  may  difcover,  that  there  was  an  important  fecret 
in  his  keeping,  of  which  the  king  dreaded  a  difcovery.  The  ifiue  was,  that  James 
continued  to  him  a  penfion  of  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Prince  Henry  died  in  the  year  i6i2,  univerfally  la'rented.  His  excellent  qua- 
lities had  endeared  him  to  the  love  and  expe6lations  of  all  England.  Germanicus 
was  not  more  the  darling  of  the  Roman  people  :  and  the  untimely  end  of  both 
thofe  princes  was  univerfally  believed  to  have  been  procured  by  poifon.  He  had 
expreffed,  on  all  occafions,  an  abhorrence  of  minions,  and  an  utter  contempt  of 
Somerfet:  he  had  even  declared  a  firm  relolutiofi,  to  humble  both  him  and  the  fa- 
mily into  which  he  was  allied,  if  ever  he  came  to  reign.  Whether  the  unaccounta- 
ble tranfadion  I  have  been  relating  has  any  reference  to  the  death  of  this  amiable 
prince,  or  whether  it  does  not  point  rather  to  an  affair  of  a  very  different  nature, 
the  reader  is  left  to  determine. 

Villiers,  now  without  a  rival  in  the  king's  affe6lions,  was  every  day  receiving, 
new  proofs  of  his  bounty  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  more  than  fhared  with  him  the 
exercife  of  his  authority.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  he  was  made  Gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber,  Mafter  of  the  horfe,  Knight  of  the  garter,  earl,  marquis  and 
duke  of  Buckingham,  Chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  all  the  forefts,  and  lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  England.     One  of  thofe  prodigies  of  fortune,  who  rife  now  and  then  up- 
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on  the  world,  as  the  vulgar  imagine  of  comets,  at  once  to  aftoniJh  and  fcourge  it : 
a  lignal  inftance  of  the  wantonnefs  of  fovereign  power,  and  how  far  it  may  infult 
human  kind  in  exalting  and  adorning  what  it  Ihould  negleit  or  contemn.   He  drew 
up  atter   him  an  obfcure  kindred,    numerous   and  indigent,    beitowed  on  them 
places  of  truft  and  profit,  married  them  into  the  nobleft  families,  and  graced  them 
all  with  dignities,  which  were  to  be  fupported  at  the  common  expence  of  a  whole 
people  i  to  whom  if  any  one  of  them  was  merely   harmlefs,  it  was   his  utmoll 
praife.     After  having  read,  not  only  what  the  enemies  of  this  favorite  have  faid 
againll  him,   but  all  that  his  partizans  have  alledged  on  his  behalf,  I  do  not  find, 
during  the;  whole  time  of  his   influence  under    two  reigns,  an   influence  fupreme 
and  unbounded,  that  he  ever  projedled  one  fcheme  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
or   ever   executed   one   undertaking  to   its    honor ;  the  only    great  criterion   by 
which  we  ought  to  judge  thofe  men   that  adminiller  the  public.     The  breakino- 
off  the  Spaniih  match  at  laft  was  folely  a  facrifice  to  his  own  vanity  and  refent- 
ment.     On  the  caprice  of  this  youth,  however,  the  firfl:  and  ablell  men   in  the 
kingdom  were  to  depend  entirely,  for  their  accefs  at  court,  for  their  advancement, 
for    any  opportunity  of   being  able  to   ferve  their   country  and  their  fovereign. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon   was  fenfible  of  this,  and  courted  his  triendfliip  with  a  particu- 
lar application.     But  he  muft  have  felt  all  the  fervitude  and  difagreeablenefs  of  his 
fituacion,  when,  to  be  well  with  the  king,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  turn  fteward  ?['7°,"'  ^'°'* 
to  the  eiiate  newly  beitowed  on  this  young  man  ;  to  ftudy  the  ways  and  means  clxvT'^' 
ot  improving  his  lands,  and  of  rendering  his  places  moft  profitable  to  him.     It  is 
true  he  found  his  account  in  this  fervice  ;  as  it  proved  the  iureft   means   of  his 
own  preferment :  but,  to  a  great  and  worthy  mind,  preferment  fo  meanly  obtained 
is  dil'grace,  only  a  little  dilguifed  and  gilded  over. 

The  lord   chancellor  Egerton,  broken  with  age  and  infirmities,  had  often  peti- Cabals 
tioned  the  king  to  be  difmilTed  from   his  laborious  employment.     He  was  now  p- 219. 
feventy  feven  years  old,  and  had  prefided  in  the  court  of  chancery  from  the  year 
1596,  with  an  unblemiflied  reputation  as  a  judge  in  private  cafes  ;  but  his  public 
conduct  had  been  always  framed  to  the  direttions  of  the  court  with  an  obfequiouf- 
nefs,  of  dangerous  example  in  one,  who  held  io  great  and  important  a  truft.     To 
this  high  dignity  Sir  Francis  Bacon  privately   afpired  :  and   as  it  was  the  utmoll 
fcope  of  his  ambition,  he  had  aimed  all  his  endeavours  in  the  king's  fervice  to  me- 
rit it  at  his  hands.     He  took  care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ftrengthen  his  pretenfions 
by  the  credit  of  Buckingham.     His  ambition  even  made  him  defcend  to  artifices, 
that  are  as  common  in  courts,  as  they  are  mean  and  unwarrantable  ;  for  he  en- 
deavoured to  ruin  in  the  king's  good  opinion  fuch  men  as  the  voice  of  the  public 
might  probably  defign  to  the  fame  office,  and  whom  he  therefore  confidered  as 
his  ri%'^a!s.     He  was. particularly  jealous  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  reprefented  him 
as  one  who  abounded  in  his  own  lenfe  ;  one   who  affected  popularity,  and  likely  Vol.  Iir.  Let- 
to  court  the  good  will  of  the  nation  at  the  hazard  of  the  prerogative.  For  himfelf,  ter  c.\-.vvii, 
he  phced  his  great  merit  in  obedience  and  fubmiffion  •,  in  the  intereft  he  had  among 
the  Commons,  and  in  being  able  to  influence  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament:  a 
fervice  which   he   magnifies  as   more   important  in  a  Ciiancellor,  than  to  judge  in 
equity  between  party  and  party.     This   opinion   of  his  own  popularity  in  the  na-  p  . .  -  „ /   ■ 
tion  was  not  groundlcfs.     The  parliament  that  met  in  1614,  though  extremely /^ /■^,/,^^"" 
out  of  humour  with  the  miniftcrs  in  general,  diftinguilhed  him  by  an  uncommon  p.  1-4. 
mark  of  fas'or  and  confidence.     An  objection  having  been  ftarced  in  the  houle 
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of  commons,  that  a  feat  there  was  incompatible  with  the  office  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, which  required  his  frequent   attendance   in    the   upper  houfe  :   the  commons, 
from  their  particular  regard  for  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  for   that   time  only,  over- 
ruled the  objection  •,  and  he  was  accordingly   allowed   to   take   his   place   among 
them.     If  I  obferve  farther,  that  the  king  raifed    him   to   the   dignity  of  a  privy- 
counfellor  while  he  was  ftill  in  this  very  office,  it  will  be  inftead  of  many  inllance* 
to  fliew,  with  what  an  addreisful  prudence  he  fteered  his  courfe  betwixt  the  court 
and  the'  nation.     He  was  thus  favored    by  a  prince,  who   exafted  from   all  his 
fervants  an  implicit  fubmiffion  to   his  maxims  of  government  :  he  gave   no  um- 
bracre  to  a  parliament  whom  thefe  maxims  had  rendered  jealous  of  the  prince,  and. 
of  almoft  every  man  in  his  favor.  But  to  return. 
An.  1617.  Thefe  infinuations  had  their  defired  effed.     Upon  the  chancellor's  voluntary  re- 

*---v^  fio-nation  of  the  feals,  they  were  given  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  with  the  title  of  lord 
Keeper,  on  the  feventh  ot  March  1617.  To  what  intereft  he  more  particularly 
owed  this  prom.otion  we  may  learn  from  his  letter  of  acknowledgement,  written 
that  very  day,  to  the  earl  of  Buckingham. 

A  few  days  after  he  had  the  feals  delivered  to  him,  the  king  went  a  progrefs  in- 
to Scotland,  carrying  with  him  the  favorite,  who  was  likewife  his  prime  miniller: 
for  to  him  all  bufmefs,  public  or  private,  was  addrelTed  ;  and,    according  to  his 
fancy,  for  the  moft  part  determined.     The  great  affair  that  employed  the  delibe- 
rations of  his  council  about  this  time,  and  had  a  fatal  influence  on  his  conduft  ever 
after,  was  the  marriage  of  prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.     In  this  re- 
folution,  though  contrary  to  all  the   rules  of  good  policy,  he  perfifted  for  feven 
years  together ;  againft  his  own  intereft,  againft  the  univerfal  voice  of  his  people  : 
only  to  procure  the  imaginary   honor  of  an  alliance  with  a  crowned  head  ;  for  all 
other  aUiances  he  thought  below  his  dignity.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  faw  through 
nTc'ttyr       the  vanity  and  danger  of  this  intention,   but  who  wanted  refolution  to  be  greatly 
cLxxv. '       honeft,  contented  himfelf  with  infinuating  foftly,  that  it  would  be  neceflary  to  have 
the  council  unanimous  in  their  fuffrage  on  the  occafion,  whatever  might  be  their 
private  fentiments.     This  hint  was  not  fufficient  to  open  the  king's  eyes.     On  the 
contrary,  he  run  blindfold  into  the  fnare  that  Gundamor   was  fpreading  for  him. 
That  famous  ftatefman,  as  much  by  his  buffooneries  as  by  his  talent  for  intrigue, 
had  gained  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  James,  leading  him  on  from  error  to  error  : 
till  in  the  end  he  made  him  facrifice  his  confcience  to  the  pope,  and  his  honor  to  the 
refentments  of  Philip,  in  the  murder  of  his   braveft  fubjed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ; 
the  laft  terror  of  Spain,  and  the  only  furviving  favorite  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
Dutch  too  made  advantage  of  the   king's   weaknefs  and  neceflities.     As  the  cau- 
Ra  in  tionary  towns  were  ftill  m  the  hands  of  the  Englilh,  the  States  were  under  fome 

^^'"*  apprehenfions  that  the  Spanifti  miniftry  might  prevail  upon  James,  who  could  net 

poffibly  conceal  his  fondnefs  for  the  match  in  treaty,  to  put  thole  important  places 
into  their  power.  They  knew  at  the  fame  time  that  his  treafury  was  exhaufted, 
and  that  his  courtiers  were  infatiable.  To  bring  their  purpofe  about,  they  ceafed 
all  at  once  to  pay  the  Enghfli  who  garrifoned  thofe  places,  as  by  their  treaties 
they  were  obliged  to  do.  Complaint  being  made  of  this  to  the  Dutch  envoy  at 
London,  he  infinuated,  as  from  himfelf,  to  fome  of  the  minifters,  that  if  king 
James  would  defire  it  of  the  States,  they  would,  out  of  confideration  for  him, 
take  up  money  at  an  exorbitant  intereft,  and  in  one  payment  difcharge  the  whole 
debt  due  to  the  crown  of  England.     This  ft.ratagem  took  effcft.     James  wrote  to 
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he  Scates ;  and  the  matter  was  immediately  put  into  negotiation.  The  penfionary 
Barnevek,  whom  they  fent  over,  conduced  the  affair  with  fo  much  addrels,  that 
the  king  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  cautionary  towns  for  lefs  than  three  millions  ot' 
florins,  in  lieu  of  eight  millions  they  had  engaged  to  pay  Elizabeth,  befides  the  in- 
tcreft  that  had  been  running  on  for  eighteen  years.  Such  are  the  events  of  this 
reign  •,  fit  only  to  deprels  the  writer,  and   diftafte  the  reader. 

During  the  king's  abfence  in  Scotland  there  happened   an   affair,  crherwife  of 
fmall  importance,  but  as  it  lets  us  into  the  true  genius  of  thofe  times,  and  ferves 
to  fhew  in  what  miferable  fubjection  the  favorite  held  all  thofe  who  were  in  public 
employments.     He  was  upon  the  point  of  ruining  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  perfon 
he  had  juft  contributed  to  raife,  not  for  any  error  or  negligence  in  their  mailer's 
fervice,  but  merely  for  an  opinion  given  in  a  thing   that  only  regarded  his  own 
family.     Indeed  luch  was  the  levity,  fuch  the  infolence  of  his  power,  that  the  ca- 
pricious removal  of  men  from  their  places,  became  the  prime  diftindlion  of  his 
thirteeen  vears  favor  :  which,  as  bifhop  Hacket  obferves,  was  like  a  fweepina  flood,  rr    r  ,i 
that  at  every  ipnng-tide  takes  irom  one  land,  to   call  what  it  has  taken  upon  an-  Wiiiiams, 
other.     The  affair  was  this.     The  year  before,  my  lord  Coke  had  been  removed  pan  2.  p.  19; 
from  his  place  of  Chief  Juftice  and  difgraced  :   the  court  having  found  him,  in  fe- 
veral  inllances,  no  friend  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure,  or  to  the  prerogative,  as  it 
was  called  •,  but  relblutely  bent  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  honor  of  his  poll. 
One  Peacham  had  been  accufed  of  inferting  in  a  fermon  feveral  paffages  accounted 
treafonable,  for  it  feems   they  reflecled  on   the  miniftry  ;  but  in  a  fermon  never 
preached,  nor  ever  intended  to  be   made  public.     The  king,  who  was  beyond 
meafure  jealous  on  this  head,  fearing  the  man  might  either  be  acquitted  on  his  tryal, 
or  not  condemned  to  capital  punifhmenr,  had  ordered   his  attorney  general  Bacon  v  1  jrr  t  .. 
to  found  the  judges  before-hand,   and  gather  their  opinions  fecretly  and  apart.  My  ter  cxu. 
lord   Coke  obftinately  refufed   to  declare  his  -,    looking  on  this  auricular  taking  of 
opinions,  for  fo   he  named  it,  as  not  according  to  the  cuilom  of  the  realm,  but 
new  and  of  pernicious  tendency.    About  the  fame  time  he  had  determined  a  caufe 
at  common   law.     The  plaintiff,  who   thought  himfelf  injured,  would  not  abide  Bacon,  Vr,}. 
by  his  decifions,  but  applied  to  chancery  for  relief:  where  the  defendant  refufed  HI.  Letter 
to  appear,  difclaiming  the  authority  of  that  court :  in  which  he  was  fupported  by  the  cxxvui,. 
Chief  Juftice,  who  threatened  the  Chancellor  with  a  premunire,  grounded  on  a*^'""^' 
ftatute  made  27th  Ed.  III.  for  thus  invading  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiction.     The 
king,  who  thought  his  prerogative  ftruck  at  anew  in  this  attack  on  the  court  of 
his  abfolute  power,  as  Bacon  llyles  it,  had  the  matter  examined  before  the  council; 
v.ho  condemned  the  Chief  Juftice  for  what  he  had  done,  and  obliged  him  to  make 
a  fubmiffion  on  his  knees.     But  what  completed  the  diftafte  taken  at  him,  was  his 
behaviour  in  a  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  to  v/hom  the  king 
had  granted  a  vacant  church  in  commendam.     Serjeant  Chiborne,  v/ho  was  counfel  Letter  cxlv 
againft  the  biihop,  in  arguing  the  caie  had  maintained  feveral  pofitions,  reckoned  cxlv  m. 
prejudicial  and  derogatory  to  the  king's  fupreme  and  imperial  power,  which  was 
affirmed  to  be  diftinft  from,  and  of  a  higher  nature  than  his  ordinary  authority. 
Informed  of  this,  James,  by  his  attorney  general  Bacon,  ordered  the  judges  to  ftay 
further  proceedings  in  that  bufinefs,  till  they  had  confuked  with  him.     The  judges 
affembled,  and  unanimoufty  agreed,  that  they  could  not  obey  this  order;  that  the 
letter  they  had  received  was  contrary  to  law;  that  by  their  oath  and  the  duty  of 
their  places  they  were  not  to  delay  juftice  ;  that   they  had  therefore  proceeded  in 
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the  caufe  at  the  time  fixed  :  and  of  this  they  certified  the  king  in  a  writing  under 
all  their  hands.  Upon  this  remonftrance,  he  writ  them  an  angry  letter,  and  pe- 
remptorily commanded  them  to  flay  all  proceedings,  till  his  return  to  London. 
They  were  then  fummoned  before  the  council,  and  lliarply  reprimanded  for  fuffer- 
ino-  the  popular  lawyers  to  queftion  his  prerogative,  which  was  reprefented  as  fa- 
cred  and  tranlcendent,  not  to  be  handled  or  mentioned  in  vulgar  argument.  At 
laft  raifino-  his  voice  to  frighten  them  into  fubmiffion,  he  put  this  queftion  to 
them  fevcrally :  "  If,  at  any  time,  in  a  cafe  depending  before  the  judges,  he  con- 
"  ceived  it  to  concern  him  either  in  profit  or  power,  and  thereupon  required  to 
"  coniult  with  them,  and  that  they  Ihould  ftay  proceedings  in  the  mean  tinr,e  j 
"  whether  they  ought  not  to  ftay  them  accordingly  .'"'  They  all,  the  Chief  Juftice 
only  excepted,  acknowledged  it  their  duty  to  do  fo.  His  anfwer  delerves  to  be 
for  ever  remembered  :  "  That  when  fuch  a  cafe  happened,  he  would  do  that 
"  v/hich  fliould  be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do." 

Yet  this  G,reat  lawyer,  who  had  the  honcft  courage  to  refift  the  king  to  his  face, 
wanted  that  independence  of  mind  which  alone  enables  a  man  to  bear  folitudf, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  himfelf.  His  difgrace,  which  refleded  more  honor  on 
him  than  all  his  preferments,  he  was  unable  to  fupport ;  and  therefore  he  foon  af- 
ter fued  to  be  rcinftated  in  the  king's  favor.  To  recover  it,  he  meanly  enough 
courted  the  favorite  with  an  offer,  which  he  would  not  hear  of  when  it  was  for- 
merly made  to  him.  While  in  power,  he  had  refufed  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  John  Villicrs,  not  without  marks  of  difrefpeft  :  he  now  fubmiflively 
intVeated  the  fame  perfon  to  honor  him  with  his  alliance:  and  employed  Secretary 
Winwood  to  inform  the  earl  of  Buckingham  of  his  extreme  concern  for  what  had 
pafled  with  regard  to  the  earl's  brother  -,  that  he  now  paffionately  wiflied  the  treaty 
mio-ht  be  renewed  and  accompliflied  :  adding,  that  they  ftiould  make  their  own 
terms  of  fettlement,  if  his  propofal  was  accepted.  As  the  young  latiy  was  not  on- 
]v  a  celebrated  beauty,  but  a  great  fortune,  the  perlbn  moft  interefted  made  no 
difficulty  to  clofe  with  this  propofal :  and  his  mother  recommended  it  to  her  fe- 
cond  Ion  with  warmth.  This  alarmed  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  Ever  jealous  of 
Coke's  reputation,  and  at  odds  with  him,  he  dreaded  his  alliance  with  fo  powerful 
a  family.  His  imagination  fuggefted  to  him  all  the  danger  that  threatened  his  pre- 
fent  and  future  fortunes  from  this  union  :  and  he  could  not  forget  that  he  liad 
lately  treated  his  antagonift  with  a  freedom  that  rather  infulted  than  admonilhed 
him.  Thefe  apprehenfions  made  him  call  about  how  to  defeat  the  intended  march, 
by  raifing  fuch  objeftions  to  it,  as  might  touch  the  king  and  his  favorite  in  point  of 
public  honor  and  advantage.  His  letters  to  both  on  thit  occafion,  are  written 
with  the  perplexity  of  a  man  who  fears  fomething  he  is  unwilling  to  own  ;  which 
vet  his  prudence  pafTes  over  with  a  leeming  unconcern,  to  enlarge  only  up  )n 
confiderations  that  regard  thole  whom  he  would  be  thought  to  ferve.  But  this 
management  proved  ineffedual.  It  was  refented  by  the  earl  of  Buckingham,  and 
checked  by  a  rough  anfwer  from  the  king.  The  lady  Compton  too,  informed  of 
the  p3.rt  he  was  afting,  gave  a  loofe  to  her  tongue,  and  railed  at  him  with  a  bit- 
tcrnefs  natural  to  women  when  they  are  thwarted  in  any  favorite  purluit  of  inrereft 
or  pallion.  Having  thus,  to  prevent  a  diftant  and  uncertain  danger,  involved 
himitlf  iii  one  that  was  real  and  immediate,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  change 
fides  at  once  -,  to  go  direftly  againft  his  former  opinion  -,  and  to  offer  unaflied  his 
intereft  in  the  young  lady's  mother  for  promoting  the  match  he  had  juft  been 
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laboring  to  difappoint.  On  fuch  trivh]  accidents  do  the  fortunes  of  miniflers  Let'er 
depend:  and  to  kicli  little  and  fliameful  arts  is  ambition  often  obliged  to  Hoop.  '^■-•''•'=^'^* 
Nor  even  thus  did  he  prefently  regain  his  credit  with  Buckingham.  The  family 
continued  to  load  him  with  reproaches  :  and  he  remained  long  under  that  agony 
of  heart  which  an  afpiring  man  mull:  feel,  when  his  power  and  dignity  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  king's  minion,  young  and  giddy  with  his  elevation,  and  who  tliini;s 
himfelf  offended.  They  were  however  reconciled  at  lafl: ;  and  their  friendlhip,  if 
obfcquioufncls  in  one  to  all  the  humours  of  the  other  dcferves  the  name  of  Iricnd- 
Ihip,  continued  without  interruption  for  fome  years  ;  while  Buckingham  v.-ent  on 
daily  to  place  and  uifplace  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  as  wantonnefs  of  fancy, 
or  anger,  or  intereft  led  him  •,  to  recommend  or  difcountenance  every  private  per- 
ion  who  had  a  fuit  depending  in  any  court,  juft  as  he  was  influenced;  to  autho- 
rize and  proteft  every  illegal  projed,  that  could  ferve  moil  fpeedily  to  enrich  him- 
lelf  or  his  kindred.  In  a  word  he  became  formidable  even  to  the  mafter  who  hadi 
raifcd  him  from  the  dull,  and  who  (hould  have  ftill  awed  him  by  his  authority : 
and  this  amidft  the  diflipation  of  a  life,  given  up  to  idle  amuf:rments,  or  fuUicd 
with  criminal  pleafures. 

In  the  beginning  of  1619,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  created  lord  liigli  Chancellor  An.  1619, 
of  England,  and  fnortly  after  baron  of  Verulam ;  which  title  he  exchanged  the  --'V^^ 
year  following,  for  that  of  vifcuunt  St.  Albans.  Such  events  in  his  life  as  thc-fe 
may  be  pafled  over  flightly  :  he  was  fo  great  a  man,  that  external  honors  could 
add  no  lultre  to  his  name.  Indeed  had  they  been  the  immediate  reward  of  thoie 
nobler  fervices  he  had  done,  and  was  ftill  meditating  to  do  his  country,  they 
might  dcferve  more  particular  notice,  for  the  fake  of  him  v/ho  bellowed  them. 

Neither  the  weight  and  variety  of  bufinefs,  nor  the  pomps  of  a  court,  could 
divert  his  attention  from  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Thofe  were  his  avocations  and 
incumbrances;  this  was  his  beloved  employment,  and  almoft  the  only  pleafure  in 
which  lie  indulged  his  freer  and  better  hours.  He  gave  to  the  public  in  1620 
his  Novum  Organon,  as  a  fecond  part  to  his  grand  Inftauration  of  the  Sciences:  a  An.  1620, 
work  that  for  twelve  years  together  he  had  been  methodizing,  altering,  and  polifli-  ^--^v^ 
ing  ;  till  he  had  labored  the  whole  into  a  feries  of  aphorilms,  as  it  now  appears. 
Of  all  his  writings  this  feems  to  have  undergone  the  llri6lell  revifion,  and  to  be 
finiQied  with  the  fevereft  judgment.  Indeed  the  form  in;o  which  it  is  cad  admits 
of  nothing  foreign,  of  nothing  merely  ornamental.  T  he  lights  and  cmbellifhments 
of  imagination,  the  grace  and  harmony  of  ftyle,  are  rejefted  here,  as  beauties  either 
fuperfluous,  or  of  an  inferior  nature.  The  author  has,  befides,  made  ufe  of  feveral 
terms  in  a  nev/  and  peculiar  fenle,  which  may  have  difcouraged  fome  readers,  as  it 
has  made  others  imagine  them  equally  unintelligible  with  the  horrors  of  a  vacuum, 
the  quiddities,  and  fubftantial  forms,  of  the  philofophy  which  he  attempted  to  dif- 
credit :  and  therefore,  of  all  his  writings  it  has  been  the  leafl  read,  or  underflood. 
It  was  intended  as  a  more  ufeful,  a  more  extenfive  logic  than  the  world  had  yet 
been  acquainted  with  :  an  art  not  converfant  about  fyllogifms,  and  modes  of  argu- 
mentation, that  may  be  ferviceable  fometimes  in  arranging  truths  already  known, 
or  in  detecting  fallacies  that  lie  concealed  among  our  own  reafonings  and  thofe  of 
other  men  ;  but  an  art  inventive  of  arts:  produdive  of  new  difcoveries,  real,  im- 
portant, and  of  general  ufe  to  human  life.  This  he  propoled,  by  turning  our  at- 
tention from  notions  to  things ;  from  thofe  fubtle  and  frivolous  fpeculations  that 
dazzle,  not  enlighten,  the  underftanding,  to  a  fober  and  fenfible  invelligation  of 
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the  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  in  a  way  becoming  fages  who  make  truth  and  in- 
formation the  fole  aim  of  their  inquiries.  In  order  to  this,  his  firft  endeavour 
was  to  weed  out  of  the  mind  fuch  errors  as  naturally  grow  in  it,  or  have  been 
planted  there  by  education,  and  cherifhed  by  the  influence  of  men,  whofe  writings 
had  long  claimed  a  right  of  prefcription  to  rule  and  miflead  mankind.  To  a  mind 
thus  pre'pared  for  inftruftion,  he  propofes  the  fecond  and  fcientifical  part  of  his 
fcheme,  the  true  method  of  interpreting  nature,  by  foft  and  oblervation  -,  by  found 
and  crenuine  induction,  widely  differing  from  that  puerile  art  which  till  then  had 
folely  prevailed  in  philofophy.  His  requires  a  fufficient,  an  accurate  colleftion  of 
inftances,  o-athered  with  fagacity  and  recorded  v^^ith  impartial  plainneis,  on  both  fides 
of  the  queilion  :  from  which,  after  viewing  them  in  all  poffible  lights,  to  be  fure 
that  no  contradiftory  inftances  can  be  brought,  fome  portion  of  ufeful  truth, 
leadino-  on  to  further  difcoveries,  may  be  at  laft  fairly  deduced.  In  this  way,  ex- 
•periments  and  reafonings  grow  up  together,  to  fupport  and  ilkiftrate  each  other 
mutually,  in  every  part  of  fcience. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  towards  the  mod  memorable  event  of  our  author's 
public  life,  which  ended  in  a  melancholy  reverfe  of  his  fortune  and  honor,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  trace,  ftep  by  ftep,  the  caufes  that  produced  it :  efpecially  as  the 
affair  has  not  been  hitherto  confidered  in  the  point  of  view  that  renders  it  moft 
interefting  and  inftruftive.  It  will,  I  believe,  appear  with  evidence,  that,  what- 
ever his  crimes  might  be,  he  was  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  another,  far  more  cri- 
minal than  himfelf:  and  that  this  was  the  aft  of  an  ill-judging  mafter,  with  whom 
it  was  a  greater  merit  to  be  amufing  in  any  degree,  than  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
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Among  the  weakneffes  of  king  James,  his  vanity  was  the  moft  pernicious  to 
his  ov.-n  f.imily,  and  to  the  nation  in  general.  He  placed  an  infinite  value  on  cer- 
tain chimerical  advantages  th;it  met  in  his  perfon  ;  on  that  inherent  right  by  which, 
he  pretended,  the  crown  of  England  was  devolved  to  him  •,  on  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prime  myfteries  of  government,  and  on  his  uncommon  accomplilh- 
ments  in  learning.  His  favorite  maxim  was,  that  he  who  knows  not  how  to  dif- 
femble,  knows  not  how  to  reign  :  but  he  feems  not  to  have  heard  of  a  fecond 
maxim,  without  which  the  firft  cannot  be  fuccefsful,  even  for  a  time;  to  conceal 
every  appearance  of  cunning,  and  to  deceive  under  the  guife  of  candor  and  good 
faith.  He,  on  the  contrary,  fliewed  his  whole  game  at  once,  to  his  own  fubjeds 
and  to  foreigners  alike  :  fo  that  in  his  attempts  upon  the  former,  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  latter,  this  Solomon  was  the  only  dupe.  A  great  fhare  of  learning 
he  certainly  had,  but  of  learning  that  a  king  ought  not  to  be  acquainted  with  -, 
the  very  refufe  of  the  fchools,  which  ferved  for  little  elfe  but  to  furnifla  him  with 
an  impertinent  fluency,  on  every  fubjedl :  and  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  lovereign 
pedantry  of  letting  it  to  fhew,  on  every  occafion.  On  ail  thefe  heads,  he  was  ex- 
tolled without  m.eafure  by  the  moft  peftilent  of  flatterers,  grave  and  reverend  ec- 
clefiaftics  :  for  which,  and  becaufe  they  encouraged  him  in  an  unprincely  applica- 
tion of  his  talent,  he,  on  many  occafions,  made  his  power  the  mean  inftrument  to 
oratify  their  paffions  and  luft  of  dominion.  They,  in  return,  found  out  for  him 
a  title  antecedent  and  fuperior  to  human  laws,  even  a  divine  right  of  being  weak 
or  wicked,  without  control.  And  this  dodrine,  horrible  as  it  is,  they  dared  to 
derive  from  Scripture  :  where,  if  it  could  be  found,  which  to  affirm  were  blafphemy, 
it  would  be  the  triumph  of  infidelity,  and  demonftration  that  thofe  facred  writings 
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were  infpired,  not  by  God,  but  by  fome  being,  his  oppofite  and  the  encm)-  of  all 
goodnefs.  This  doiStrine,  inceiing  with  his  own  perverted  Inbics  of  thinking,  made 
king  James  look  upon  his  fubjcds  as  flaves  -,  upon  his  parliaments  as  ufurpers  of 
a  power  to  which  they  had  no  right,  or  at  bell:  a  precarious  one:  and  he  had  now, 
for  feven  years  together,  affefted  to  govern  without  them  ;  to  fet  up  an  intereft 
feparate  from  that  of  his  people,  and  to  fupply  his  wants  by  all  ways  and  means, 
but  fuch  as  the  conftitution  prefcribed.  Thele  methods  were  fuggelted  to  him  by  Hacket 
the  worft  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  the  tribe  of  projedtors  and  monopolifts  :  p.  50. 
niifcreants  who  fheltered  themfelvcs  under  the  name  and  influence  of  Buckingham, 
and  who  repaid  his  protection  extravagantly,  at  the  expence  of  a  people  whom 
they  were  grinding  and  devouring.  His  mother  too,  now  created  a  countefs  in 
her  own  right,  a  woman  born  for  milchief,  of  a  meddling  fpirit  and  infatiably 
greedy,  was  deep  in  the  guilt  of  thefe  tranfaiftions ;  forwarding  every  bad  projeft 
that  brought  her  in  money  ;  and,  by  the  mighty  power  flie  had  over  her  fon,  fuc- 
ceeding  in  every  fcandalous  job  Ihe  undertook.  Under  an  admlniftration  like  this, 
when  England  was  in  effeft  governed  by  a  diflblute  youth,  himfelf  in  the  hands 
of  an  intriguing,  rapacious  woman,  it  cannot  be  furprifing  that  the  people  were 
vexed  and  plundered  by  illegal  patents,  by  monopolies,  by  other  mifchievous  pro- 
je(5ts,  calculated  to  enrich  a  few,  and  to  ruin  thoufands.  To  all  thefe  patents, 
however  procured,  the  chancellor  had  readily,  almoft  implicitly,  affixed  the  feal, 
as  the  mere  creature  of  Buckingham  :  or  if  he  ever  ventured  to  infinuate  that  any 
of  them  were  contrary  to  law,  his  remonftrance  was  too  fearful  and  unfupported  to 
produce  any  effetft.  This  is  the  great  ilain  on  his  charafter,  that  he  deferted,  or 
neglecled,  the  poft  of  honor  where  providence  had  placed  him,  on  the  frontier, 
if  I  may  fo  Ipeak,  betwixt  Prerogative  and  Liberty  -,  that,  if  he  did  not  encourage, 
he  at  leaft  connived  at,  the  invafions  that  were  every  day  making  into  the  latter. 
Yet  this  was  asainft  his  inclination,  as  well  as  asiainll  his  better  fenfe  of  thint^s  1 
ior  as  he  knew  well  that  his  mafter's  true  intereft  lay  in  a  good  underftanding  with 
his  people,  he  had  often  advifed  him  to  call  frequent  parliaments,  and  to  throw 
himi'elf  on  the  afte6lions  of  the  nation  for  the  fupport  of  his  government.  Though 
fuch  advice  was  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  by  which  that  monarch  wiilied  to 
eftablifli  his  power  ;  though  he  had  relblved  to  lay  parliaments  afide  for  ever,  as 
daring  encroachers  upon  his  prerogative,  who  made  themlelves  greater  and  their 
prince  lefs  than  became  either :  yet  he  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  meet  the  two 
houfes  once  more.  Indeed  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  rendered  it  neceiTary.  His 
fubjecls,  it  is  true,  were  haraJTed  and  pillaged-,  but  he  was  ftill  in  extreme  want  of 
money  :  thofe  wretches,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority,  leaving  to  him  little 
elfe  befides  the  public  hatred,  occafioned  by  their  rapines  committed  in  his  name. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  juncfture  appeared  favorable  for  obtaining  large  fupplies  from 
the  commons.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  exprefied  an  uncommon  zeal  for 
recovering  the  Palatinate  to  his  unfortunate  fon-in-lav/,  he  had  reafon  to  expect,  that, 
on  afllirance  of  his  entering  heartily  into  a  war,  they  would  vote  him  confiderable 
aids  of  money  •,  which  he  might  afterwards  divert,  as  he  adlually  did,  to  other  pur- 
pofes  that  better  fuited  his  genius  and  notions. 

A  parliament  was  accordingly  fummoned  :  and  it  met  on  the  20th  of  January 
1 62 1.  The  king  was  not  wholly  miftaken  in  his  conjefture  :  for  the  commons  im- 
mediately voted  him  two  intire  fubfidies ;  but  went  at  the  fame  time  into  a  ftritt 
inquiry  into  thofe  arbitrary  impofitions,  that,  in  a  period  of  feven  years,  were  be- 
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come  infupportable  to  the  people.  Among  the  monopolies,  in  particular,  there 
were  three  of  flagrant  injaftice  and  opprelTion.  Certain  peribns  had  obtained  pa- 
tents from  the  king,  which  impowered  them  to  fet  an  annual  fine  on  fuch  as  kept 
inns  or  alehoufes  throughout  England.  Without  a  licence  from  the  patentees, 
no  man  could  hold  cither  :  and  whoever  would  not  readily  pay  the  fum,  at  which 
thofe  low  inftruments  of  power  thought  tit  to  excife  him,  was  fure  of  being  har- 
raffed  and  plundered,  or  thrown  into  a  jail.  This  proved  a  fruitful  fource  of  vexa- 
tions, and  fell  heavy  on  the  poorer  fort.  The  third  was  yet  more  enormous  ;  a 
patent  for  the  fole  making  and  vending  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  which  had  been 
oranted  to  two  infamous  tools  of  the  favorite,  Mompeflbn  and  Michel-,  the  Dud- 
ley and  Empfon  of  that  age.  The  firft  a  man  of  fortune,  whofe  fole  ambition  was 
to  make  himfelf  confidered,  though  but  by  his  crimes:  the  other  an  obicure  juftice 
of  the  peace,  who,  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  picked  up  a  fordid  mainte- 
nance from  the  flews.  They  had,  it  feems,  fliamefully  abufed  the  power  their  ex- 
c^ufive  patent  gave  them,  by  putting  off,  for  true,  great  quantities  of  counterfeit 
lace,  wrought  up  and  embaled  with  copper,  or  other  materials  of  a  poifonous  na- 
ture :  and  whoever  prefumed  to  make  or  fell  any  other  was  cruelly  punifhed,  by 
Haschet  p  ^"^  ^"'^  impriibnment.  In  thefe  outrages  they  were  the  more  daring,  becaufe  Sir 
49.\vili'bn*.  Edward  Villiers,  half-brother  to  the  favorite,  was  aflbciated  into  their  patent, 
though  not  named  in  it.  Thefe,  with  many  other  grievances,  were  laid  open  in 
parliament,  and  feverely  cenfured.  But  the  commons  did  not  ftop  here.  They 
were  for  carrying  their  fearch  up  to  the  prime  caufe  of  all  grievances,  in  order  to 
difcover  by  whofe  influence  the  feveral  patents  had  been  procured,  and  how  they 
had  pafled  the  feals.  Complaints  were  brought  into  the  houfe,  about  the  fame 
P  ,  ,  time,  of  corrupt  praftices  even  in  the  jiigh  court  of  Equity.     This  alarmed  the 

jLc'tter'ii.  king  for  his  chancellor,  and  ftill  more  for  his  minion:  as  private  intimation  had 
been  fent  to  Buckingham,  of  a  fevere  fcrutiny  that  was  making  into  all  his  manage- 
ment, and  of  frequent  meetings  that  were  held,  with  great  fecrecy,  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  houfe  •,  in  order  to  fix  on  him  the  guilt  of  whatever  was  moft  unjufti- 
fiable  and  oppreflive.  Buckingham's  creatures,  anxious  and  alarmed  at  this  intel- 
ligence, perfuaded  him  that  he  could  fecure  impunity  to  himfelf  and  them,  only 
by  bringing  his  matter  forthwith  to  diflblve  the  parliament:  and  James  had  cer- 
tainly been  frightened  into  that  rafh  and  hazardous  flep,  but  for  the  fober  remon- 
ftrances  of  Williams  dean  of  Weftminfler.  That  politic  courtier  advifed  him  to 
cancel  at  once,  by  proclamation,  all  monopolies  and  vexatious  grants  ;  to  facrifice 
inferior  criminals  to  the  public  refentment,  and  to  foothe  the  parliament  with  an 
aflurance  that  this  reformation  was  firll  propofed  by  his  favorite,  on  finding  how 
much  he  had  bfeen  abufed  by  defigning  and  knavifh  projeftors.  This  couniel  the 
king  rcfolved  to  follow -,  but  it  did  not  wholly  free  him  from  the  perplexity  he 
was  under.  The  chancellor,  who.ni  his  interefl;  led  him  to  preferve,  was  openly 
accufed  of  corruption  :  the  favorite,  whom  his  tendernefs  could  not  refign,  was 
fecretly,  and  therefore  more  dangeroufly' attacked  ;  as  the  encourager,  if  not  the 
i,  n  ,,  author,  of  whatever  was  deemed  moft  illegal  and  opprefTive.     To  fave  both,  at  this 

Mxid'r.  Pofu  j'-'"'^'^''^'  would  be  impofiible  :  and  he  found  he  muLt  either  part  with  the  objeft  of 
his  inclinations,  or  with  the  oracle  of  his  counfels.  How  fuch  a  prince  would  de- 
termine, ts  eafy  to  guefs.  His  palTion  prevailed  over  his  reafon  :  and  my  lord  St. 
Albans  was  made  the  fcape-goat  of  Buckingham.  He  was  even  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  defence.     As  he  had  gained  univerfal  elleem  by  his  learning-,  and  as  his 
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eloquence  was  equal  to  his  parts,  fuperior  and  commanding,  the  king  would  not 
hazard  his  appearing  before  the  lords  to  plead  his  own  caufe.  In  the  courfe  of 
fuch  an  inquiry,  he  might  have  diverted  the  public  odium  from  himfelf,  by  layin<r 
open  the  long  feries  of  bad  adminillration  to  which  he  had  been  privy  ;  the  many 
illegal  patents  he  had  been  compelled  to  pafs  :  and  all  this  came  full  home  to  Buck- 
ingham, the  great  objccl  of  national  vengeance.  The  faults  too,  imputed  to  him- 
felf, he  might  have  extenuated  fo  far  as  to  procure  a  great  mitigation  of  the  cen- 
fure,  that  muft  otherwife  fall  upon  him  in  its  utmoft  rigor.  All  this  he  forefaw 
and  felt ;  but  the  king  ablblutely  commanded  him  not  to  be  prefcnt  at  his  tryal  : 
promiiing  on  his  royal  word,  to  fcreen  him  in  the  lall  determination  ;  or  if  that 
could  not  be,  to  reward  him  afterwards  with  ample  retribution  of  protection  and 
favor.     He  obeyed,  and  was  undone. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,   a  committee  for  infpeifting  into  the  abufes  of  the         », 
courts  of  juftice  was  appointed   by  the  commons.     Some  days  after.  Sir  Robert  y^]^  ^'/a''- 
Philips,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  public  fpirit  and  humanity,  reported  from  thence  p.  353*  cit. 
to  the  houfe,  that  complaints  had  been  brought  before  them,  by  two  perfons,  aoainft 
the  lord  Chancellor,  for  bribery   and  corruption.     This  report  he  made,  noronly 
without  bitternefs,  but  in  terms  of  great  regard  and   tendernefs  for  the  accufed  ; 
moving  that  the  bufinefs  might  be  preiented  to  the  peers,  fingly  and  without  exao-- 
geration.     At  a  conference,  on  the  nineteenth,  between  certain  members  of  both 
houfes,  the  lords  agreed  to  take  the  matter  into  their  fpeedy  confideration.  As  foon 
as  this  affair  was  become  the  public  talk,  a  new  croud  of  accufers  appeared,  and 
charged  home  the  unhappy  chancellor  with  other  and  flagrant  inftances  of  bribery, 
fuch  perlons  efpecially  as  had  courted  him  with  prefents,  and  afterwards  received 
a  judgment  unfavorable  to  their  expedations  :  animated  more  by  that  difappoint- 
ment,  than  by  the  iniquity  of  his  decifions  •,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his 
decrees  were  ever  reverfed.     He  was   all   this  while  confined   to  his  houfe  by  an  Rufhworth's 
indilpofition,  real  or  pretended ;  but,  if  his  body  was  in  health,  what  mull  have  '-°""  ^°'-  ^' 
been  the  condition  of  his  mind,  in  this  interval  of  fufpenle  and  anxiety?  a  crreat 
mind,  already  fclf-convid:ed,  yet  exquifitely  fenfible   to   good  fame,  which  i?  has 
long  enjoyed,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  lofmg  for  ever !   His  refleftions,  whether 
he  looked  back  on  the  paft,  or  forward  to  the  profpeft  before  him,  muft  have  been 
terrible  :  as  they  were  at  the  fame  time  inflamed  by  peculiar  circumftances  of  ftiame 
and  confufion  -,  that  he  was  now,  at  the  age  of  fixty-one,  falling  a  viftim  to  the 
rapine  and  infolence  of  his  domeftics,  which  he  had  weakly  connived  at,  rather  than 
to  any  faults  of  his  own. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  of  March,  the  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers;  and  in 
exprelTions  of  ftudied  popularity,  owned  the  errors  of  his  government,  exclaimed 
againft  the  patents  complained  of,  frankly  gave  up  to  juftice  the  lefler  criminals 
concerned  in  them :  and  all  this  for  the  fake  of  his  favorite,  whom  in  the  end  he 
endeavoured  to  fcreen,  by  the  pooreft  reafons  imaginable.  Indeed,  no  o-ood  rea- 
fons  could  be  alledged  in  detence  of  him,  who  was  the  greateft  criminal ;  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence  the  wretches  in  queftion  could  not  have  been  o-uilty.  The 
lords  were  not  impofed  upon  by  this  fpeech  :  however,  thinking  it  fufficient  to  have 
reduced  their  fovereign  to  the  necefiity  of  an  apology,  tliey  feigned  to  be  of  his 
opinion.  Thus,  Buckingham  efcaped  for  the  prefent  -,  to  accumulate  new  guiir, 
and  to  fall  at  laft,  ignobly,  by  a  private  hand  :  after  he  had  been  devoted,  by  the 
curies  of  a  whole  people,  and  more  Iblemnly  ftill  by  the  denunciations  of  their  re- 
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prefentat'.ves.  After  a  recefs  of  three  weeks,  the  houfe  met  again  :  but  the  weight 
of  their  indignation  fell  fingly,  and  therefore  without  mercy,  on  the  chancellor. 
They  were  not  fatisfied  with  his  letter  of  general  confeffion,  though  delivered  to 
them  by  the  prince  of  Wales;  in  which  he  renounced  all  juifification  of  himfelf,' 
and  lued  for  no  other  favor,  "  but  that  his  penitent  fubmiflion  might  be  his  fen- 
"  tence,  and  the  lofs  of  the  feals  his  punifliment."  He  was  obliged  to  put  in  a 
particular  anfwer  to  every  point  of  his  accufation  :  which  he  did  on  the  firft  of 
May,  1 62  I  -,  acknowledging,  in  the  moft  explicit  words,  the  corruption  charged 
upon  him  in  twenty  eight  feveral  articles,  and  throwing  his  caufe  entirely  on  the 
companion  of  his  judges.  His  fentence  was,  "  to  undergo  a  fine  of  forty  thou- 
•'  fand  pounds ;  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleafure  ;  to  be 
"  for  ever  uncapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  commonwealth  -, 
"■  and  never  to  fit  again  in  parliament,  or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court." 
Thus  he  loft  the  great  privilege  of  his  peerage ;  a  feverity  unufual  except  in  cafes 
of  treafon  and  attainder. 

The  laft  article  of  his  charge  furniflies  matter  for  much  refleftion.     It  alledges, 
"  that  he  had  given  way  to  great  exactions  in  his  fervants,  both  in  refpeft  of  pri- 
Wilfon.  «'  vate  feals,  and  otherwife  for  fealing  injunAions."     This  indulgence  to  his  do- 

^"'^^''s  meftics,  which  was  certainly  extreme,  has  been  generally,  and  I  believe  truly, 
Abridg.  Poft.  j.gj,},Qj^gjj  jj^g  principal  caufe  of  thole  irregularities  that  drew  on  his  difgrace.  Li- 
^'  ^"  beral  in  his  own  temper,  or   rather  profufe   beyond  the  condition  of  a  man  who 

means  to  preferve  his  integrity,  he  allowed  his  family  in  every  kind  of  extravagance: 
and  as  many  of  his  retinue  were  young,  dilTipated,  giddy  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
they  fquandered  without  meafure,  where  they  were  indulged  without  con- 
trol *.  Whether  he  did  not  difcover  this  error  till  it  was  too  late,  or  whether  a 
foul  like  his,  loft  in  the  greatnefs  and  immenfity  of  its  own  views,  could  not  attend 
to  that  detail  of  little  and  difagreeable  particulars,  which  yet  oeconomy  requires  •, 
however  that  was,  to  fupport  his  ordinary  train  of  living,  he  fell  into  corruption 
himfelf,  and  connived  at  it  in  his  dependents.  Thus  we  behold  him,  a  memorable 
example  of  all  that  is  great  and  exalted,  of  all  that  is  little  and  low,  in  man.  Such 
inconfiftencics  in  our  human  nature  cannot  but  alarm  and  terrify  even  thofe  who 
are  moft  confirmed  in  a  habit  of  virtue. 

After  a  fhort  confinement  in  the  Tower,  the  king  reftored  him  to  his  liberty, 
and  forgave  the  fine  in  which  the  parliament  had  amerced  him.     As  this  fine  was 
Cabala,  very  confiderable,  he  managed  fo  as  to  have  it  afligned  over  to  fome  of  his  friends, 

P-  ^63.  under  the  notion  of  being  his  creditors  :  and   we  find  Williams,   his  fucceflbr  in 

Ed.  16^1.  j.^g  ^g^jg^  complaining  heavily  of  this  ftratagem  ;  as  if  he  thereby  intended  to  de- 
fraud thofe  perfons  to  whom  he  was  really  in  debt,  who  were  many  and  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  by  his  fall.  But  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  that  he  made  ufe  of  this 
artifice  with  a  more  innocent  view  ;  namely,  to  procure  himfelf  a  ftiort  refpite  from 
their  importunities,  till  he  could  fettle  his  private  afi'airs,  extremely  perplexed  by 
former  ill  management,  and  now  by  the  lofs  of  his  employments  rendered  defpc- 
rate.  That  I  may  not  be  obliged  to  mention  any  more  an  affiiir,  alike  ungrateful 
to  the  reader  and  writer,  1  will  obferve  here,  that  about  three  years  after  this,  he 

*  One  day,  during  his  tryal,  as  he  was  pifling  through  a  room  where  feveral  of  his  domellics  were 
fitting  ;  upon  their  getting  up  to  falute  hira,  Sit  down,  my  mailers,  he  cried ;  your  rife  hath  beca 
my  fall. 
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petitioned  king  James  for  a  total  remifTion  of  his  cenfure  :  "  to  the  end  that  this  Paeon,  Vol. 
**  blot  of  ignominy  might  be  removed  from  him,  and  from  his  memory  with  pofteri-  ^"-  Leitcr 
"  ty."  What  lay  in  a  king's  power,  James  readily  granted,  a  full  and  entire  pardon  ^^'{^^,1^^' 
of  his  whole  ientence-f.     Pofterity  likewife,  to  which  he  appealed,  has  kerned  un- p.  j.q. 
willing  to  remember  that  he  ever  offended  :  and  thofe  who  recorded  his  failings,  ' 
like  thofe  who  have  made  obfervations  on  the  fpots  in  the  fun,  neither  pretend  to 
diminifli  his  real  brightncfs  in    himfelf,   nor  deny    his   univerial   influence  on   the 
world  of  learning.     Thus  he  withdrew  from  the  glare  of  a  public  ftation  into  the  p  ^  ,. 
fhade  of  retirement  and  ftudious  leifure;  often   lamenting,  that  ambition  and  falfe  :^brid  '  Poft 
glory  had  lb  long  diverted  him   from  the  nobleft  as  well  as  the  moil  ufeful  em-  p.  3. 
ployments  of  a  reafonable  being  :  mortified,  no  doubt,  into  thefe  fentiments,  by  a 
fevere  conviftion,  in  his  own  perfon,  of  the  inftability  and  emptinefs  of  all  human 
grandeur. 

Hitherto  we  have  followed  him  through  the  buftle  and  obliquity  of  bufincfs. 
We  fliall  find  him  henceforth  in  a  more  pleafing,  though  a  lefs  confpicuous  fuua- 
tion  i  freed  from  the  fervitude  of  a  court  -,  from  an  intolerable  attendance  tiiere, 
on  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  every  way  his  inferiors  (for  in  this  reign  no  one 
could  rife  to  power  on  more  honorable  terms :)  in  a  condition  now  to  purfue  the 
native  bent  of  his  genius ;  to  live  to  himfelf,  and  for  the  advantage,  not  of  one 
age,  or  one  people  only,  but  of  all  mankind,  and  all  times  to  come. 

The  firft  confiderable  work  he  engaged  in,  after  his  retirement,  was  the  hiftory  ^n.  1622. 
of  Henry  the  feventh  ;  which  he  undertook  at  the  defire  of  king  James,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  year  1622.  Whatever  fome  writers  may  have  infinuated  of  his  me- 
lancholy and  dejection,  we  find  every  where,  in  this  performance,  evident  traces 
of  a  fpirit  imbroken  by  age,  and  unfubdued  by  misfortunes.  It  has  been  highly 
applauded,  and  as  much  condemned  :  a  proof  that  it  has  more  than  common  me- 
rit. And  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  whatever  its  faults  are,  they  arife  from 
no  want  of  vigor  in  the  underftanding,  or  of  warmth  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer.  King  James  affected  to  confider  his  great  grandfather  Henry  as  a  perfect 
model  for  the  imitation  of  other  monarchs :  and  as  his  was  the  reign  of  flattery, 
this  quickly  grew  to  be  the  prevalent  and  fadiionable  opinion  at  court.  Thoush 
in  truth,  that  prince's  charafter  was,  in  every  part  of  it,  unamiable  ;  and  his  coTi- 
dui^,  on  many  occafions,  weak  or  wicked.  If  my  lord  Bacon  has  not  wholly  efcaped 
the  infection  of  his  age  ■,  if  he  has  here  and  there  attempted  to  brighten  the  imper- 
fcdtlons,  and  throw  in  fhades  the  bad  features  of  the  original  he  was  drawing ;  yet, 
through  thefe  foftenings,  we  can  eafily  fee  this  king  as  he  was,  and  in  all  his  ge- 
nuine deformity.  Suipicion  and  avarice,  his  own  hiftorian  acknowledges,  were  the 
chief  ingredients  in  his  compofition  :  and  therefore  his  politics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  narrow,  felfifh,  and  talfe.  Void  of  all  great  and  extenfive  prudence, 
he  endeavoured  to  fupply  that  want  by  temporary  fhifts,  and  the  little  expedients  Bacon,  Vol. 
of  cunning.  By  thefe  he  commonly  had  the  luck  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  diffi-  III.  p.  30. 
cultie?,  which  a  wifer  man  would  have  timely  forefeen,  and  a  better  man  have 
wholly  prevented.  But  as  his  genius  was  unfociable  and  folitary,  the  darknefs  in 
his  temper  pafled  on  mankind  for  depth  and  fagacity  in  his  underllanding.  His  „  ,-2 
avarice  too,  was  Ibrdid  and  fhamelels.  Nothing  feemed  mean,  nothing  unjuft  in  his 
eyes,  that  could  fill  his  coffers :  and  merely  to  fill  them,  for  of  wealth  he  had  no 

f  Accoidingly  he  was  fummotied  to  the  fiift  parliament  of  king  Charles. 

enjoyment:. 
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enjoyment,  he  defcended  to  arcs  of  rapine  no  lefs  fcandalous  than  they  were  op- 
prcllive. 

I  have  acknowledged  that  my  lord  Bacon's  hiftory  has  been  taxed  of  partiality, 
and  I  will  not  diUcmble  that  his  llyle  has  been  objeded  to,  as  full  of  affectation, 
full  of  falfe  eloquence.  But  that  was  the  vice,  not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  times 
he  lived  in  :  and  particularly  of  a  court,  that,  after  the  fovereign's  example,  de- 
lighted in  the  tinfel  of  wit  and  writing,  in  the  poor  ingenuity  of  punning  and 
quibbling. 

His  Effays  have,  of  all  his  works,  been  moft  current,  and  are  ftill  very  juftly 
efteemed.     Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  greatly  enlarged  them  both  in  num- 
ber and  weight  •,  and  pubiifhed  them  anew,  not  only  in  Englifh,  but  in  a  more 
univerfal  language,  which,  he  imagined,  may  preferve  them  as  long  as  books  fhall 
laft.    'As  they  are  intended  not  to  amufe  but  inftrud  ;  as  they  are  neither  a  fatire 
Lettres  fur     on  human  nature,  nor  the   fchool  of  fcepticifm  ;  Monfieur  de  Voltaire  obferves, 
Ies  Angiois,    that  they  have  been  Icfs  popular  than  the  Maxims  of  Rochefoucault,  or  the  Eflays 
p.  sa.  q£  Montagne.     A  remark  that  does  my  lord  Bacon  honor;  who  was  too  great  a 

man  to  court  a  reputation  from  the  multitude,  by  facrificing  to  that  malignity,  or 
indulging  that  curious  extravagance,  which  too  many  readers,  I  am  afraid,  expeft 
to  find  gratified,  even  in  writings  of  a  moral  kind. 

Of  the  other  works  which  he  compofed  in  this  laft  fcene  of  his  life,  I  forbear 
to  make  mention  here :  they  will  be  all  enumerated  in  another  place.  Let  me  only 
obferve,  that  nothing  can  give  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  fruitfulnefs  and  vigor  of 
his  genius,  than  the  number  and  nature  of  thofe  writings.  Under  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  a  public  cenfure,  broken  in  his  health,  broken  in  his  fortunes,  he  enjoyed 
his  retirement  not  above  five  years :  a  little  portion  of  time  !  yet  he  found  means 
to  crowd  into  it  what  might  have  been  the  whole  bufinefs,  and  the  glory  too,  of  a 
long  and  fortunate  life.  Some  of  his  former  pieces  he  methodized  and  enriched : 
feveral  new  ones  he  compofed,  no  lefs  confiderable  for  the  greatnefs  and  variety 
of  the  arguments  he  treated,  than  for  his  manner  of  treating  them.  Nor  are  they 
works  of  mere  erudition  and  labor,  that  require  little  elfe  but  ftrength  of  con- 
ftitution  and  obftinate  application  :  they  are  original  efforts  of  genius  and  reflec- 
tion, on  fubjefts  either  new,  or  handled  in  a  manner  that  makes  them  fo.  Elis 
notions  he  drew  from  his  own  fund  :  and  they  were  folid,  comprehenfive,  fyftema- 
tical ;  the  difpofition  of  his  whole  plan  throwing  light  and  grace  on  all  the  parti- 
cular parts.  In  confidering  every  fubjed,  he  feems  to  have  placed  himfelf  in  a 
point  of  view  fo  advantageous  and  elevated,  that  he  could  from  thence  difcover  a 
v/hole  country  round  him,  and  mark  out  the  feveral  fpots  of  it,  diftindlly  and  with 
eafe.  Thefe  characters  are  equally  due  to  the  works  in  which  he  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  and  to  thofe  he  could  only  attempt. 
Vilfon.  His  fuppofed  poverty  has  been  much  infifted  on,  not  only  by  our  own  writers, 

but  by  foreigners.  Some  of  the  former  have  aflerted,  that  he  languifhed  out  a  foli- 
tary  being  in  obfcurity  and  indigence  :  and  among  the  latter,  Le  Clerc,  who  was 
led  into  the  fame  notion  by  a  paffage  in  one  of  Howel's  letters,  has  animadverted 
with  an  honeft  indignation  on  the  meannefs  of  that  prince,  who  could  leave  fuch 
a  man  as  he  was  to  ftruggle,  in  his  declining  age,  both  with  penury  and  afflidion. 
I  believe  the  matter  has  been  exaggerated.  Perhaps  he  did  not  enjoy  affluence  or 
entire  eafe  of  fortune  :  but  his  ordinary  income  muil  have  placed  him  above  fordid 
want  and  anxiety.     Dr.  Rawley,  who  lived  long  in  his  family,  affirms  t^at  the 
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king  had  given  him,  out  of  the  Broad  Seal  and  Alienation  office,  to  the  value  of 
eighteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  with  his  own  lands  amounting  to  a  third 
prirt  more,  he  retained  to  his  death.     But  then  he  had  trcafured  up  nothing;  in  his 
profperous  condition  againil  the  day  of  adverfity :  and   his  penfion  was   not  only- 
precarious,  but  ill-paid,  by  a  king,  who,  inllcad  of  hulbanding  his  revenues  for 
great  or  good  purpofes,  was  daily  lavifhing  them   away,  in   fruitlefs  negotiations, 
or  on  the  lead  dcl'erving  of  his   lltbjefts.     Add   to  thefe  things,  that  my  lord  Ba- 
con lay  all  this  time  under  the  incumbrance  of  a  vail  debt ;  and  that  he  had  doubt- 
lefs  expended  very  conliderable  fums  in  procuring  or  making  experiments.     Even 
thofe,  whom  we  lee  clofe  and  fparing  on  every  other  occafion,  are  yet  profufe  in 
gratifying  a  favorite  paHlon.     From  all  which  arofe  that  dillrefs  and  thoi'e  diffi- 
culties into  which  he  was  often  plunged.     That  they  were  many  and  great,  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  *.  It  is  but  too  ilrongly  confirmed  to  us  by  fome  unufual  expref-  £,.        y 
lions  in  his  letters  to  king  James-,  where  we  find   him  pouring  out  his  heart  in  in.  Letter  * 
complaints  and  fupplications  of  luch  a  ftrain,  as  every  one  who  reveres  his  memory  cclx.xvi. 
will  with  he  had  never  uttered.     Thofe  who  infill  on  the  meannefs,  thofe  who  plead 
for  the  dignity,  of  human  nature,  may,  in  this  one  man,  find  abundant  matter  to 
fupport  their  feveral  opinions.     But,  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  imperfedlions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  a  very  ordinary  penetration  may  ferve  to  difcover 
remarkable  blemifhes  and  failings  in  the  moft  comprehenfive  minds,  in  the  greatell 
characters,  that  ever  adorned  mortality. 

King  James  died  in  1625-,  after  an  inglorious  and  a  fatal  reign  of  three  and  An.  162;. 
twenty  years :  defpifed  by  foreigners,  defpiled  and  hated  by  his  own  fubieifls.  The  ^•^~\'><^ 
mifchievous  notioas  he  broached,  the  perverfe  condudl  he  held,  gave  nfe  to  thofe 
divifions  that  quickly  after  involved  his  kingdoms  in  all  the  guilt  and  mifery  of  a 
civil  war :  that  fhook  the  Britifh  conftitution  to  its  foundations,  and  in  the  end 
overturned  it ;  tho  apparently  framed  to  lall  for  ages,  as  it  had  been  ages  in  build- 
ing up  and  perfecting. 

His  unfortunate  chancellor  furvived  him  fomething  above  a  year.     The  multi- 
plicity of  bufinefs  and  lludy  in  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  but  above  all  the 
anguifli  of  mind  he  fecretly  labored  under,  had  undermined  and  broken  into  his 
health.     After  having  been  for  fome  time  infirm  and  declining,  he  owed  his  death 
at  laft  to  an  excef?,  not  unbecoming  a  philofopher ;  in  purfuing,  with  more  appli- 
cation than  his  ftrength  could  bear,  certain  experiments  touching  the  confervation 
of  bodies.     He  was  lb  fuddenly  ftruck  in   his  head  and  ftomach,  that  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  retire  into  the  earl  of  Arundel's  houl'e  at  Highgate,  near  which 
he  then  happened  to  be.     There  he  fickened  of  a  fever,  attended  v/ith  a  defluxion 
on  his  breall  ;  and,  after  a  week's  illnefs,  expired  ;  on  the  ninth  of  April,  in  the 
fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.     How  he  bore  this  indifpofition,  or  what  dii'courfts  he   ;\n.  1626. 
held  at  the  nearer  approaches  of  death,  no  account   is  to   be  found  ;  an  omiffion     v — -^'-o 
which  every  reader  mull  feel  and  regret  :    as   nothing  can   awaken   the  attention, 
nothing  afxe£t  the  heart  of  man  more  ftrongly  than  the  behaviour  of  eminent  per- 
fonages  in  their  lad  moments  •,  in  that  only  fcene  of  life  wherein  we  are  all  lure, 
later  or  fooner,  to  refemble  them.  There  remains  only  a  letter,  the  laft  he  ever  wrote,  Bacon,  Voh 
addrelfed  to  that  nobleman  under  whofe  roof  he  died ;  in  which  he  compares  himfelf    ,'"  ^'"'^ 

•  It  appear;  by  a  letter  of  Buckingham  to  him,  thr.t  he  afked  for  the  provofiilip  of  Eaten  college, 
aad  was  refufed  it, 

to 
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to  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  antiquity,  Pliny  the  elder  ;  who  loft  his  life  by  in- 
quiring, with  too  diingerous  a  curiofity,  into  the  firft  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius. 
Thus  lived  and  died  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon f. 

He  was  buried  privately  in  St.  IVlichael's   church   near  Sc.  Alban's.     The  fpot 

Sir  Thomas   ^j^^^.  contains  his  remains  lay  obfcure  and  undiftinguifhed,  till  the  gratitude  of  a  pri- 

Neaut)s.       ^^^^  ^^^^^^  formerly  his  fervant,  erefted  a  monument  to  his  name  and  memory.  In 

another  country,  in  a  better  age,  his  monument  would  have  ftood  a  public  proof 

in  what  veneration  the  whole  lociety  held  a  citizen,  whole  genius  did  them  honor, 

and  whofe  writings  will  inftruit  their  lateil  pofterity. 

One  paflage  in  his  will  is  remarkable.     After  bequeathing  his  foul  and  body  in 

Baconiana,     the  ufual  form,  he  adds,  "  my  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations  -,  and 

p.  203.         "  to  mine  own  countrymen,  after  fome  time  be  pafied  over."     As  to  the  former, 

.       he  was,  even  in  his  life-time,  looked  upon  with  admiration  by  the  mdft  eminent 

men  that  France  and  Italy  could  then  boaft  of;  and   by  fome  of  them  vifited,  as 

one  whofe  talents  were  an  ornament,  not  only  to  his  age,  but  to  human  nature 

Voltaire,       itfelf.     When  the  marquis  D'Effiat  brought  into  England  the  princefs  Henrietta- 

i^^"a^\k      Maria,  wife  to  Charles  the  firft,  lie  paid  a  vifit  to  my  lord  Bacon ;  who,  being 

0.82."     '  then  fick  in  bed,  received  him  with  tlie   curtains  drawn.     "  You  refemble  the 

"  ano-els,  faid  that  minifter  to  him :  we  hear  thofe  beings  contmually  talked  of, 

"  we  believe  them  fuperior  to  mankind,  and  we  never  have  the  confolation  to  fee 

"  them."     Among  his  countrymen,  the  names,  alone,  of  thofe  who  have  adopted 

his  notions,  and  proceeded  on  his  plan,  are  his  higheft  encomium.     To  pafs  over 

a  long  line  of  philofophers,  all  illuftrious  ;  he  reckons  in  the  hft  of  his  followers 

a  Boyle,  a  Locke,  a  Newton  himfelf. 

Rawley'sLife      One  fingularity  there  was  in  his  temperament,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for: 

of  Bacon.       in  every  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  whether  he  obferved  it  or  not,  he  was   certainly 

I'eized  with  a  fudden  fit  of  fainting ;  which  left  him  without  any  remaining  weak- 

nefs,  as  foon  as  the  eclipfe  ended.     He  was  of  a  middling  ftature ;  his  forehead  fpa- 

Medah°^      cious  and  open,  early  imprefled  with  the  marks  of  age  ;  his  eye  lively  and  pene- 

p.  - 10.'         trating;   his  whole  appearance  venerably  pleafing  :  fo  that  the  beholder  was  infen- 

fibly  drawn  to  love,  before  he  knew  how  much  reafon  there  was  to  admire  him. 

In  this  refpeft,  we  may  apply  to  my  lord  Bacon   what  Tacitus  finely  obferves  of 

his  father  in  law,  Agricola :  a  good  man  you  would  readily  have  judged  him  to 

be,  and  been  pleafed  to  find  him  a  great  man. 

Thofe  talents  that  commonly  appear  fingle  in  others,  and  they  too  men  of  re- 
putation, flione  forth  in  him  united  and  eminent.     All  his  cotemporaries,  even 

f  He  continued  (ingle  till  after  forty,  and  then  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  alderman  Barnham  of  Lon- 
don, with  whom  he  received  a  plentiful  fortune,  but  had  by  her  no  children:  and  flie  out  lived  him  up- 
wards of  twenty  years.  Such  readers  as  have  any  curiofity  to  know  what  regimen  he  obferved,  may  take 
the  following  account  of  it  in  the  words  of  his  chaplain.  "  His  diet  was  rather  plentiful  and  liberal  than 
"  reftrained.  Ir  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to  the  fmer  and  lighter  forts  of  meats :  but  after- 
'•  w.-irds  he  preferred  the  Sronger,  fuch  as  the  (hambles  afforded;  as  thofe  which  bred  the  more  firm  and 
•'  fubftantJal  iuiccs,  and  iefs  diffipable.  He  did  not,  you  may  be  fuie,  negleft  that  himfelf,  which  he  fo 
"  much  extolled  to  others  m  his  writings,  the  frequent  ufe  of  nitre;  whereof  he  took  the  quantity  of  about 
"  three  grains  in  thin  warm  broth  every  morning,  for  thirty  years  together.  His  ordinary  phyfic  was  a 
"  mi^ceration  of  rhubarb,  irfufed  into  a  draught  of  white  wine  and  beer  mingled  together  for  the  fpacp 
*'  of  half  an  hour,  once  in  fix  or  feven  days,  immediately  before  his  meal,  whether  dinner  or  fupper } 
"  that  it  might  dry  the  body  lefs.  His  receipt  for  the  gout,  which  conllantly  gave  him  cafe  vviUiin  two 
"  hours,  is  fet  dg^n  in  the  end  of  the  Natural  Hiftory."  See  Vol.  I.  p.  430. 
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thofe  who  hated  the  courtier,  ftand  up  and  bear  witnefs  together  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  the  writer  and  pleader,  of  the  philofopher  and   companion.     In  con-  0/born's  Ad~ 
verfation,  he  could  afllime  the  moft  differing  charaftcrs,  and  fpeak  the  lano-uao-e  vice  to  a  ton. 
proper  to  each,  with  a  facihty  that  was  perfeftly  natural ;  or  the  dexterity  of  the 
habit  concealed  every  apppearance  of  art  :  a  happy  verfatility  of  genius,  which  all 
men  wiili  to  arrive  at,  and  one  or  two,  once  in  an  age,  are  feen  to  poffefs.     In  pub- 
lic, he  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  had  their  affedions  wholly  in  his 
power.     As  he  accompanied  what  he  fpoke  with  all  the  exprefllon  and  arace  of  ac- 
tion, his  pleadings,  that  are  now  perhaps  read  without  emotion,  never  failed  to 
awaken  in  his  audience  the  feveral  pafiions  he  intended  they  fhould  feel.     This  is  ?•  Jo'i^fon, 
not  a  pidure  of  him  drawn  from  fancy  :  it  is   copied,  and  that  but  in  miniature,  '"  '^'^  l^i'co- 
after  another  taken  by  one  who  knew  him  well  -,  a   good  judge  of  merit,  and  fel-  ^"'"* 
dom  known  to  err,  at  leaft  in  heightening  a  favorable  likenefs.     As  a  philofopher, 
it  is  Icarce  hyperbolical  to  fay  of  him,  in  Mr.  AdJifon's  words,  that  he  had  the 
found,  diftinci,  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  Ariftocle,  with  all  the  beautiful  licrhts, 
graces,  and  embellilhments  of  Cicero.     To  this  commendation  of  his  talents,  the 
learned  throughout  Europe  have  given  their  common  fanftion,  and  own  him  for 
the  father  of  the  only  valuable  philofophy,  that  of  fa£l  and  obfervation. 

It  remains  then  to  confider  him,  more  particularly  than  we  have  hitherto  dene,  in 
this  moll  known  and  confpicuous  part  of  his  charader  -,  where  his  merit  is  unqutf- 
tionably  great  and  entirely  his  own.  For,  to  the  writings  of  the  anc.ents  he  was  nor 
he  could  not,  be  obliged.  They  had  either  miftaken  the  right  road  to  natural  know- 
ledge ;  or  if  any  of  them  ftruck  into  it  by  chance,  finding  the  way  dichcuk,  obfcure, 
and  tedious,  they  foon  abandoned  it  for  ever.  He  owed  to  himfclf  alone,  to  a  cer- 
tain intelledual  fagaciry,  that  beam  of  true  difcernnitnt  which  fhewcd  him  at  once, 
and  as  it  were  by  intuition,  what  the  moft  painful  inquirers,  for  more  than  twenty 
ages  backward,  had  fearched  after  in  vain.  And  here  let  me  obferve  towards  him 
the  fame  impartiality  I  have  hitherto  aimed  at :  and,  in  order  to  know  what  he  really 
did  as  a  phdolopher,  place  btfore  the  reader  a  fho:t  view  of  the  flate  of  learning  in 
Europe,  from  the  dark  period  of  Gothicifm  down  to  the  fixteenth  century.  But 
let  me  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  this  account  will  be  only  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect fkfctch  :  confiliing  of  a  few  detached  particulars,  without  much  order  or 
method. 

Although   the  great  era  of  ignorance  has    been  fixed,   juftly  enough,    to  thofe 
times  when  the  northern  nations,  like  a  mighty  inundation,  overfpread  the  face  of 
Europe;  yet  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  barbarifm  and  corruption  were  entered  into  arts 
and  fciences  ere  the  favages   had  made  any  impreffion  on  the  Roman  empire.  Un- 
der them  indeed,  that  darknefs  which   had   been  long  growing  on  the  world,  and 
gradually  extinguifliing  every  light  of  knowledge,  foon    becamiC  total,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  perpetual.     In  the  eighth  century,  we  find  that  the  higheft  ambition  of 
the  clergy  was  to  vie  with  one   another  in  chanting   the  public  fervice,  which  yet 
they   hardly  underJlocd.     This  important  emulation  run   lb  high  between  the  Latin 
and  French  priefthcod,  that  Charlemagne,  Vvho  was  then  at  Home,  found  it  neceirary  An.  7S7. 
to  interpofe,  and  decide  the  controve.l'y  in  perfon.     The  moi.k,  who  relates  this  af- 
fair with  a   moft  circumftantial   exaftnefs,  adds,    that   the  emperor  intreated    pope  no^rop  t*"* 
Adrian  to  procure  him   certain   perfons,  who  might  teach  his  lijbje3s  the  fi.ft  prin- iv.  p.  2! 
ciples  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  arts  that  were  then  utterly  unknown  in  his  do- 
minions.    This  warlike  monarch,   though  his  own  education  had  been  fo  far  neg- 
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le(51ed  that  he  had  never  learned  to  write,  difcovered  by  his  natural  good  Icnfe,  the 
value  of  knowledge,  and  fet  himfelf  to  be  its  promoter  and  patron.     He  even  al- 
lowed a  public  fchool  to  be  opened  in  the  imperial  palace,  under  the  direction  of  our 
famous  countryman  Alcuin  ;  on  whom  he  chiefly   relied  for  introducing  into  France 
fome  tindure  of  that  philofophy   which  was  ftill  remaining  in   Britain.     But  how 
flow  and  inefFeftual  the  progrefs  of  any   learning  muft   have  been,  we  may  guefs 
8,^,        from  an  edift  of  the  council  of  Challons,  in  the  next  century  -,  which  earneftly  ex- 
horts all  monarl. eries  to  be  careful  in  having  their  manuals  of  devotion  correftly  tran- 
Launoii,  p.  3.  fcribed  :  \el\,  while  they  pioufly  mean  to  aflc  of  God  one  thing,  fome  inaccurate  manu- 
fcript  may  betray  them  into  praying  for  the  quite  contrary. 
.         As  to  Britain,  if  learning  haJ  fl:ill  fome  footing  there  in  the  eighth  century,  it  was 
uii'iver.Oxon!  ^°  totally  exterminated  from  thence  in  the  ninth  -,  that,  throughout  the  whole  king- 
y.  13.  dom  of  the  Weft-Saxons,  no  man  could  be  found  who  was  fcholar  enough  to  in- 

fl:ru(5t  our  king  Alfred,  then  a  child,  even  in  the  firft  elements  of  reading  :  fo  that 
he  was  in  his  twelfth  year  before  he  could  name  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When 
that  renowned  prince  afcended  the  throne,  he  made  it  his  ftudy  to  draw  his  people 
out  of  the  floth  and  (lupidity  in  which  they  lay  :  and  became,  as  much  by  his  own 
example,  as  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  learned  men,  the  great  reftorer  of  arts 
in  his  dominions.  And  here  we  are  called  upan  to  obferve,  that  as  France  had  been 
formerly  obliged  to  England  in  the  perfon  of  Alcuin,  who  planted  the  fciences  there 
under  Charlemagne-,  our  ifland  now  received  the  fame  friendly  affillance  from  thence 
by  Grimbald,  whom  king  Alfred  had  invited  hither,  and  made  chancellor  of  Ox- 
'^"  ford.  Such  events  as  theie  are  too  confiderable,  in  the  literary  hiftory  of  the  ninth 
age,  to  be  pafied  over  unobferved.  The  rife  of  a  noted  grammarian,  the  voyage  of  an 
applauded  doftor,  are  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  century,  with  the  iame  re- 
verence that  an  ancient  writer  would  mention  the  appearance  of  a  Lycurgus,  or  a 
Timolcon  -,  of  a  lawgiver  who  new-models  a  fl:ate,  or  a  hero  who  refcues  a  whole 
people  from  flavery. 

But  thefe  fair  appearances  were  of  fhort  duration.     A  night  of  thicker  darknefs 
quickly  overfpread  the  intelledtual  world  :  and  in  the  moral,  followed  a  revolution 
ftill  more  deplorable.     To  common  fenfe  and   piety,  fucceeded  dreams  and  fables, 
vifionary  legends  and   ridiculous   penances.     7  he   clergy,  now  utter  flrangers  to  all 
good  learning,  inflead  of  guiding  a   rude  and   vicious  laity   by  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,  which  they  no  longer  read,  amuled  them  with  forged  miracles,  or  overawed 
them  by  the  ghoftly  terrors  of  demons,  fpectrcsand  chimeras.     This  was  more  eafy, 
and  more  profitable  too,  than  the  painful  example  of  a  virtuous  life.     The  profound 
depravity  that   was  fpread   through  all   conditions  of  men,  ecclefiaftic   and  fecular, 
appears  in  nothing  more  plain  than  in  the  reafons  afllgned  for  calling  feveral  councils 
about  this  time.     In  one,  new  canons  were  to  be  made,  forbidding  adultery,  inceif, 
and  the  praiStice  of  pagan  fuperifitions  :  as  if  thefe  things  had  not  till  then  been  ac- 
Ginnncne,      counted  criminal.     In  another,  it  was  found  neceflfary  to  declare,  that  a  number  of 
liior.  di  Na- angels  wordiipped  univerfally  under  certain  names  were  altogether  unknown  :  and  that 
poll,  1.  5.       ji^g  church  could  not  warrant  the  particular  invocation  of  more  than  three.    A  third, 
which  the  emprefs  Irene  hid  f jmmoned  for  the  reformation  of  difcipline,  ordained, 
that  no  prelate  fhould  thenceforth  convert  his   epifcopal  palace  into  a  common  inn  j 
nor  in  confideration  only  of  any  fum  of  money  given  him  by  one  man,  curfe  and  ex- 
communicate another.     A  fourth  and  fifth  cenRire  the  indecency  of  avowed  concu- 
binage : 
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binagc  :  and  enjoin  that  friers  and  nuns  fliould  no  longer  converfe  or  live  promif- 
cuouQy  in  the  fame  convent. 

The  fee  of  Rome,  which  fliould  have   been  a  pattern  to  the  reft,  was  of  all 
chriltian  churches  the  moft  licentious  *  -,  and  the  pontitical   chair  often  filled  with 
men,  who,  inllead  of  adorning  tiieir  facred  character,  made  human  nature  icfclf 
detellable  :  a  truth  by  many  catholic  writers  acknowledged  and  lamented.     Several 
popes  were  by    their  fuccelfors  excommunicated,  their  acts  abrogated,  and  the  fa- 
craments  adminiftered  by  them  pronounced   invalid.     No   lefs   than   fix   were  ex-  Idem,  I.  7, 
pelled  by  others  who  ufurped  their  feat ;  two  were  aflaflinatcd :  and  the  infamous 
Theodora,  infamous  even  in  that  age,  by   her  credit  in  the  holy  city  obtained  the 
triple  crown  for  the  moft  avowed  of  her  gallants,  who  affumed  the  name  of  John 
the  tenth.     Another  of  the  fime  name  vv-as  called  to  govern  the  chriftian  world     ,    „, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  one ;  a  baltard  fon  of  Pope  Sergius  who  died  eighteen  years 
before.     If  fuch  were  the  men  who  arrogated  to  thcmfelves  titles  and  attributes 
peculiar  to  the  Deity,  can  we  wonder  at  the  greateft  enormities  among  lay-men  ? 
Their  ftupidity   kept  pace  with   the   difiblution  of  their   manners,  which  was  ex- 
treme :  they  ftill  preferved,  for  the  very  clergy  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  a  reve- 
rence they  no  longer  had  for  their  God.     The   moft  abandoned  among  them, 
mifcreants,  familiar  v/ith  crimes  that  humanity  ftartles  at,  would  yet,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  defend  the  immunities  of  a  church,  a  confecrated  utenfil,  or  a  do- 
nation made  to  a  convent.     In  fuch  times  as  thole,  it  were  in  vain  to  look  for  ufe- 
ful  learning  and  philofophy.     Not  only  the  light  of  fcience,  but  of  reafon,  fecms 
to  have  been  well-nigh  extincTuifhed. 

It  was  not  till  late,  after  the  lack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,    that  the  An.  14-'. 
writings  of  Ariftotle  began  to  be  univerfally  known  and  ftudied.    They  were  then, 
by  certain  fugitive  Greeks,  who  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  broucrhc 
away  and  difperfed  through  the  Vv'eftern  parts  of  Europe.     Some  particular  trea- 
tifes  of  his,  it  is  true,  had  been  long  made  public  ;  but  chiefly  in  tranllations  from 
the  Arabic,  done  by  men  who,  far    from  rendering  faithfully  the  author's  fenfe, 
hardly  underftood  his  language.     Thefe  however  gave  birth  to  the  fcholaftic  phi- 
lofophy ;  that  motley  ofi-'spring  of  error  and  ingenuity ;  and  to  fpeak  freely,  the 
features  of  both  parents  were  all  along  equally  blended  in  the  complexion  of  the 
daughter.     To  trace  at  length  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  variations  of  this  philofophy, 
would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  curious  but  inftrudive,  as  it  would  unfold  to  us 
all  the  mazes  in  which  the  force,  the  fubtlety,  the  extravagance  of  hum,-;n  wit 
can  lofe  themfelves  :    till   not  only  profane  learning  but  divinity  itfelf  was  at 
laft,  by  the  refined  frenzy  of  thofe  who  taught  both,  fubtilized  into  mere  no- 
tion and  air. 

•  The  book  iatitled,  The  lax  of  the  Roman  Chancery,  publifhed  fiifl  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1 5 14,  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  a  flagrant  inllance  of  tliis  in  the  following  paifage,  which  I  choofe  not  to  tranflate.  *'  Abfo- 
"  ludo  i  lapfu  carnis  fuper  qurcunque  aclu  libidinofo  commiifo  per  Ciericum,  etiam  cum  montjllhus,  intra 
"  et  exira  lepta  monallerii ;  aut  cum  conj'.nguir.cli  vcl  afiinibus,  autfilia  fpirituali,  autquibufdam  aliis,  five 
"  ab  unoqaoque  de  per  fe,  five  fimul  ab  oninibub  abfolutio  petatur,  cum  di/jcr/jtions  ad  orimes  et  benejicia, 
"  cum  inhibitione,  tu^,  3*1,  due.  3.  Si  vero  cum  iiiis  petator  ah/olulJo  etiam  a  criminecommi/To  contra  na/u- 
"  ram,  vel  cum  ^rw/V,  cum  difpenfatione,  ut  fupra,  et  cum  inhibitione,  tur.  ro,  due.  i  2,  carl.  16.  Si  vero 
"  petatur  tantum  abiokt.o  a  ciimlne  con'.ta  naiuram,  vel  cum  briitis,  cum  difpenfa.ione  et  inhibitione,  tu- 
''  ron.  36,  due.  g.  Abfolutio  pro  MorAali,  quae  fe  permifit //«'/Vj  cognofci  ir.ira  et  extra  fcpta  monafterii, 
"  cum  r^Aa^/V.'Var^ad  </^/7//rt/i»/ illiusordinis,  etiam  «^i5a//a/i;/w,  turon.  36.  due.  9."  In  the  edition  of  Bois- 
Je-duc,  there  is  "Abfolutio  pro  to,  qui  interfi.cit  patrem,  matrem,  fororem,  u.xorem.. .  .  g.  5,  vel  7." 
Vide  Bayle,  art.  B.hnck. 
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Their  philofophy  was  neicher  that  of  Ariftotle  entirely,  nor  altogether  differing 
from  his.  Whatever  opinions  the  firft  founders  of  it  had  been  able  to  draw,  from 
Boetius  his  Latin  commentator,  or  from  the  wretched  tranflations  abovementioned, 
thefe  they  methodized  and  illuflrated,  each  according  to  his  feveral  talent,  and 
the  genius  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  But  this,  inilead  of  producing  one  regular  and 
confident  body  of  fcience,  even  from  wrong  principles,  ended  in  a  monfter,  made 
lip  of  parts  every  where  mifnapen  and  difiimilar.  Add  to  this,  that  they  left  na- 
tural knowledge  wholly  uncultivated  i  to  hunt  after  occult  quaiitie3,  abftrad  notions, 
and  queltions  of  impertinent  curiofity,  by  which  they  rendered  the  very  logic  their 
labours  chiefly  turned  upon  intricate,  ufelefs,  unintelligible. 

Alftedius,  in  his  chronology  of  the   fchoolmen,  has  divided  their    hiftory  into 
three  principal   periods  or  fucceffions :  the  firft   beginning  with  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  florilhed  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ; 
"'^"-  '^^o-      and  ending  with  Albert  the  Great  two  ages   later:  the  fecond,  that  commences 
from  him,  determining  in  Durand  -,  as  tlie  third  and  laft  ended  in  Luther,  at  the 
Poiyhiftor.      reformation.     Morhoff,  however,  ftrenuoufiy  contends,  that  Rucelinus,  an  Englifli- 
Tom.  H.        man,  was  properly  the  father  of  the  fchoolmen  :  and  that  to  him   the  fed  of  the 
p.  73,  ex.      Norninalifts   owed  its  rife  and  credit.     He  adds,  that  it  revived  afterwards  in  the 
perfon   of  Occam,  another  of  our  countrymen,  and   the  perpetual  antagonift  of 
Duns  Scotus,  who  had   declared  for   the  Realifts,  and   was  reckoned  their  ableft 
champion.     The  learned  reader  needs  not  be  told,  that  the  fcholaftic  doflors  were 
all  diftinguifned  into  thefe  two  feds  -,  formidable  party-names  which  are  now  as  lit- 
tle known  or  mentioned  as  the  controverfies  that  once  occafioned  them.     It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that,  like  all  other  parties,  they  hated  each  other  heartily  •,  treated 
each  other  as  heretics  in  logic  :  and  that  their  dii'putes  were  often  Iharp  and  bloody ; 
ending  not  only  in  the  metaphorical  deftruftion  of  common  fenfe  and  language, 
but  m  the  real  mutilation  and  death  of  the  combatants.     For,  to  the  difgrace  of 
human  reafon,  mankind  in  all  their  controverfies,  whether  about  a  notion  or  a  thing, 
a  predicament  or  a  province,  have  made  their  laft  appeal  to  brute  force  and  vio- 
lence.    The  tides*  with  which  thefe  leaders  were  honored  by  their  followers,  on 
account  of  the  fublime  reveries  they  taught,  are  at  once  magnificent  and  abfurd  : 
and  prove  rather  the  fuperlative  ignorance  of  thofe  times,  than  any  tranfcendent 
merit  in  the  men  to  whom  they  were  applied.     From  this  cenfure  we  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  except  one,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  knowledge  for  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  is  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  age  to  which  I  am  writing.     I  mean  the  re- 
nowned frier  Bacon,  who  flione  forth  fingly  through  the  profound  darknefs  of  thofe 
times;  but  rather  dazzled  than  enlightened  the  weaker  eyes  of  his  cotemporaries. 
As  if  the  name  of  Bacon  v/ere  aufpicious  to  philofophy,  this  man,  not  only  without 
affiftanceor  encouragement,  but  ini'ulted  and  perfecuted,  by  the  unconquerable  force 
of  his  genius  penetrated  far  into  the  myfteries  of  nature,  and  made  fo  many  new 
difcovenes  in  aftronomy  and  perfpettive,  in  mechanics  and  chemiftry,  that  the  moft 
fober  writers  even  now  cannot  mention  them  without  fome  marks  of  emotion  and 
wonder.     It  is  Dr.  Friend's  obfervation,  that  he  was  almoft  the  only  aftronomer 
of  his  age  :  and  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by  him  attempted  and  in  a  man- 
ner perfefted,  is  a  noble  proof  of  his  fkill  in  that  fcience.     The  conftrudion  of 

*  The  profound,  the  fubtile,  the  marvellous,  the  indefatigable,  the  irrefragable,  the  angelic,  the  ftraphic, 
the  fountain  of  life,  light  of  the  world,  etc. 

ipedacles. 
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fpeflacles,  of  telefcopes,  of  all  f^rts  of  glaiTes  that  magnify  or  diminifli  objeJVsi 
the  compofition  of  gunpowder  (which  Banholdus  Swartz  is  thought  to  have  firft 
hit  upon  almofl:  a  ctntur/  later)  are  fome  of  the  many  inventions  with  juftice 
afcribed  to  him.  for  all  which,  he  was  in  his  life-time  calumniated,  inprifoned, 
opp'.-cUed :  and  after  his  death  wounded  in  his  good  name,  as  a  magician  who  had 
dealt  in  arcs,  infe.n.>l  and  abominable.  He  tells  us,  that  there  v^ere  but  four  per- 
fons  then  in  Europe  who  had  made  any  progrcfs  in  the  mataemacics  -,  and  in  che- 
miftry  yet  fewer :  that  thofe  who  undertook  to  tranflate  Arillotle  were  every  way 
unequal  to  the  tafk :  and  that  his  writings,  which,  riglitly  underftood.  Bacon  con- 
fidered  as  the  fountain  of  all  knowleiige,  had  been  lately  condemned  and  burned,. 
in  a  fynod  held  at  Paris. 

The  v/orks  of  that  celebrated  ancient  have,  in  truth,  more  exercifed  the  hatred 
and  admiration   of  mankind,  than  tiiole  of  ail  the  other  philofopliers   together  :  ^  .^  ^^  ^_^^.^ 
Launoy  enumerates  no  lefs  than  thirty-feven  fathers  of  the  church  who  have  llig-  Arift.frrtuna, 
matized   his   name,  and  end<;avoured   to  reprobate   his    dodlrines.     Morhoff  has  Tom.  IV. 
reckoned  up  a  lliil  greater  number  of  his  commentators,  who  were  at   the   fame 
time  implicitly  his  difcioles :  and  yet  both  thefe  authors  are  far  from  having  given  t°'>'''''J"'"' 
a  complete  nit  either  ot  his  friends  or  enemies,     in  his  lite-time  he  was  lulpeCted 
of  irre"ngio;),  and,  by  the  pagan  pricfthood,  marked  out  for  dellrudion  :   the  fuc- 
cefibrs  of  thofe  very  men  were  his  partizans  and  admirers.     His  works  met  with 
much  the  fame  treatment  from  the  chriftian  clergy :  fometimes  profcribed  for  here- 
tical •,  Ibmetimes  triumphant  and  acknowledged  the  great   bulwark  of  orthodoxy. 
Launoy  has  written  a  particular  treatife  on  the  fubject,  and  mentioned  tight  dif- 
ferent revolutions  in  the  fortune  and  reputation  of  Ariftotle's  philofophy.    I'o  pafs 
over  the  intermediate  changes,  I  will  juft  mention  two,  that  make  a  tuU  and  ridi- 
culous contraft.     In  the  above-mentioned  council  held  at  Paris  about  the  year  1209, 
the  bifnops  there  cenfured  his  writings,  without  dilcrimination,  as  the  peililent  .. 

fources  of  error  and  herefy -,  condemned  them  to   the  flames,  and  commanded  all  j^^'-'^^""' "" 
perfons,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  read,  tranlcribe,  or  keep  any  copies 
of  them.     They  went  farther,  and  delivered  over  to   the  iecular  arm  no  lefs  than 
ten  perions,  who  were  burned  alive,  for  certain  tenets,  drawn,  as  thofe  learned  pre- 
lates had  heard,  from  the  pernicious  books  in  queftion.     In  the  fixteenth  century, 
thofe  very  books  were  net  only  read  v/ith  im.punity,  but  every  where   taught  with 
applaufe  :  and  whoever  difputed  their  orthodoxy,  1  had  almoll  faid  their  infallibility, 
was  pevfecuted  as  an  iniidcl  and   m.ifcreant.     Of  this  the  fophifxer  R  imus  is  a  me- 
morable inftance.     Certain  animadverfions  of  his  on  the  peripatetic  philofophy  oc- 
cafioned  a  general  commotion  in  the  learned  world.     The  univerfity  of  Paris  cook 
the  alarm  hotly,  and  cried  out  againft  this  attempt  as  deftructive  of  all  good  learn- 
ing, and  of  fatal  tendency  to  religion  itfelf.     The   affair  was   brought  before   the 
padiament ;  and  appeared  of  fo  much  confequence  to  Francis  the  firft,  that  he  iy'^^]\1°^' 
■would  needs  take  it  under  his  own  immediate  cognifance.      1  he  edict  is  ftill  extant, 
which  declares  Ramus  infolent,  impudent,  and  a  lyar.     His  books  are  thereby  for  ,^^^,^0^  ^/^^^^ 
ever  condemned,  fuppreffed,  abalifhed  :  and  what  is  a  ftrain  of  unexampled  feverity.  An.  1543. 
the  miierable  author  is  folemnly  interdidted  from  tranfcribing,  even   from  reading 
his  own  compofitions  ! 

We  might  from  hence  be  led  to  imagine,  that  when  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
philofopher  was  held  fo  facred,  philofophy  itfelf  mult   have  been  thoroughly  un- 
derftood, and  cultivated  with  uncommon  facceli  -,  but  the  attachment  of  thofe  doc- 
tors 
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tors  v/as  to  a  name,  not  to  truth,  or  valuable  fcience :  and  oiu*  author  very  juflly 
Bncon's  Apo.<;Qpj^p^,.gg  j]^^.j-n  to  the  Olympic  wreftlers,  who  abftained  from  necelFary  labors,  that 
thegms.  ^1^^^  might  be  fit  for  fuch  as  were  not  fo.  Under  their  management,  it  was  a  phi- 
lolbphy  of  words  and  notions,  that  feemed  to  exclude  the  ftudy  of  nature  ;  that, 
inilead  of  inquiring  into  the  firoperties  of  bodies,  into  the  laws  of  motion  by  which 
all  efFeils  are  produced,  was  converfant  only  in  logical  definitions,  diitindlions,  and 
abftradions,  utterly  barren  and  unproduftive  of  any  advantage  to  mankind.  The 
great  aim  of  thofe  folemn  triflers  was  rather  to  perplex  a  difpute,  than  to  clear  up 
any  point  of  ufeful  difquifition  •,  to  triumph  over  an  enemy,  than  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge,  or  better  the  iiiorals  of  their  followers.  So  that  this  captious  philo- 
fophy  was  a  real  obftacle  to  all  advances  in  found  learning,  human  and  divine.  Af- 
ter it  had  been  adopted  into  the  chriftian  Theology,  far  from  being  of  ufe  to  ex- 
plain and  afcertain  myderies,  it  ferved  to  darken  and  render  doubtful  the  moft 
neccffary  truths  -,  by  the  chicanery  of  argumentation  with  which  it  fupplied  each 
fe6t,  in  defence  of  their  peculiar  and  favorite  illufions.  To  fo  extravagant  a  height 
did  they  carry  their  idolatry  of  Ariftotle,  that  fome  of  them  dilcovered,  or  ima- 
gined they  difcovered  in  his  writings,  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  that  others  pub- 
Tiflied  formal  difil-rtations  to  prove  the  certainty  of  his  falvation,  though  a  heat'hen  : 
and  that  a  patriarch  of  Venice  is  faid  to  have  called  up  the  devil  exprefsly,  in  or- 
Bayle,  art.  f]er  to  learn  from  him  the  meaning  of  a  hard  word  in  Ariftotle's  Phyfics.  But  the 
Barbaro.  (-j-afty  demon,  wiio  perhaps  did  not  underftand  it  himfelf,  anfwered  in  a  voice  fo 
low  and  inarticulate,  tb.at  the  good  prelate  knew  not  a  word  he  faid.  This  was 
the  famous  Hermolaus  Barbaro :  and  the  Greek  word,  that  occafioned  his  taking 
fo  extraordinary  a  fccp,  is  the  Entelechia  of  the  Peripatetics ;  from  whence  the 
fchoolmen  raifed  their  fubftantial  forms,  and  which  Leibnitz,  towards  the  end  of 
the  laft  century,  attempted  to  revive  in  his  theory  of  motion. 

The  reformation  itfelf,  that  diffufed  a  new  light  over  Europe,  that  fet  men  upon 
inquiring  into  errors  and  prepoffelTions  of  every  kind,  ferved  only  to  confirm  the 
dominion  of  this  philofophy  :  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts  entrenching  themfelves 
behind  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  and  defending  their  feveral  tenets  by  the  wea- 
pons with  which  he  furnilhed  them.  This  unnatural  alliance  of  theology  with  the 
peripatetic  doftrines  rendered  his  opinions  not  only  venerable  but  facred  :  they  were 
reckoned  as  the  land-marks  of  both  faith  and  reafon,  vv^hich  to  pull  up  or  remove 
would  be  daring  and  impious.  Innovations  in  philotophy,  it  was  imagined,  would 
<?radually  fap  the  very  foundations  of  religion,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  downright 
atheifm.  If  that  veil  of  awful  obicurity,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  nature, 
fhould  be  once  drawn  -,  the  rafli  curiofity  of  mankind  would  lead  them  to  account 
for  all  appearances  in  the  vifible  world,  by  fecond  caufes,  by  the  powers  of  mat- 
ter and  mechanifm  :  and  thus  they  might  come  infenfibly  to  forget  or  negledl  the 
o-reat  original  caufe  of  all.  This  kind  of  reafoning  convinced  the  multitude, 
over-awed  the  wifcr  few,  and  effedlually  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful 
knowledge. 

Such,  in  general,  were  the  difpofitions  of  mankind  when  Sir  Francis  Bacon  came 
into  the  world  ;  whom  we  will  not  confider  as  the  founder  of  a  new  fed,  but  as 
the  o-reat  afiertor  of  human  liberty  ;  as  one  vv-ho  refcued  reafon  and  truth  from  the 
flavery  in  which  all  fe£ts  alike  had,  till  then,  held  them.  As  a  plaufible  hypothefis, 
a  (liining  theory,  are  more  amufing  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fhorter  way  to  fame, 
than  the' patient  and  humble  method  of  experimenting,  of  purfuing  natvire  through 
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all  her  labyrinths  by  fadt  and  obfervation  -,  a  philofophy  built  on  this  principle,  could 
not,  at  firit,  make  any  fudden  or  general  revolution  in  the  learned  world.     But  its 
progrefs,  like  that  of  time,  quiet,  flow,  and  fure,  has  in  the  end  been  mighty  and 
untverral.     He  was  not  however  the  firll  among  the  moderns  who  ventured  to  dif- 
fenr  from  Arillotle.     Ramus,  Patricius,  Bruno,  Severinus,  to  name  no  more,  had 
already  attacked  the  authority  of  that  tyrant  in  learning,  who  had  long  reigned  as 
abfoUuely  over  the  opinions  of  men,  as  his  reftlefs  pupil  had  of  old  aftefted  to  do 
over  their  perfons.     But  thefe  writers  invented  little  that  was  valuable  themfclves, 
however  jultly  they  might  reprehend  many  things  in  him.     And  as  to  the  real  im- 
provements made  in  fome  parts  of  natural  knowledge  before  our  author  appeared, 
by  Gilbert,  Harvey,  Copernicus,  father  Paul,  and  fome  few  others,  they  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  defervedly  celebrated.  Yet  there  was  (till  wanting  one  great 
and  comprehenfiveplan,  thit  might  embrace  the  almoft  infinite  varieties  of  fcience, 
and  guide  our  inquiries  aright  in  all.     This  Sir  Francis  Bacon  firft  conceived,  in 
its  utiTiod  extent ;  to  his  own  lading  honor,  and  to  the  general  utility  of  mankind. 
If  we  ftand  furpriled  at  the  happy  imagination  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  our  furprife  re- 
doubles upon  us  when  we  rellett,  that  he  invented  and   methodized  this  fyftem, 
perfected  fo  much,  and  Iketched  out  fo  much  more  of  it,  amidll  the  drudgery  of 
bunnels   and  the  civil  tumults  of  a   court.     Nature  feems  to  have  intended  him 
peculiarly  for  this  province,  by  beftowing  on  him  with  a  liberal  hand  all  the  quali- 
ties requifite :  a  fancy  voluble  and  prompt  to  difcover  the  fmiilitudes  of  things ; 
a  judgment  fteddy  and  intent  to  note  their  fubtleft  differences-,  a  love   of  medita- 
tion and  enquiry  •,  a  patience  in  doubting  ■,  a  (lownefs  and  diffidence  in  affirming  j 
a  facility  of  retracing  ;  a  careful  anxiety  to  plan  and  dilpofe.      A  mind  of  fuch  a 
caft,  that  neither  affcfted   novelty,  nor  idolized   antiquity,  that  was  an  enemy  to 
all  impofture,  mull  have  had  a  certain  congeniality  and  relation  to  truth.     Thefe  p         ^  . 
charadlers,  which,  with  a  noble  confidence,   he  has  applied  to  himfelf,  are  obvious  i\f  p'      .' 
and  eminent  in   his  Inttauration  of  the  Sciences  :  a  work  by  him  defigned,  not  as 
a  monument  to  his  own  fame,  but  a  perpetual  legacy  to  the  common  benefit  of 
others.     He  has  divided  the  whole  of  it  into  fix  capital  parts  -,  with  a  Ihort  account 
of  which  we  fiiall  clofe  this  imperfeft  relation  ot  his  life  and  writings. 

I.  The  firll  part  of  this  Inilauration  propofes  a  general  furvey  of  human  know-  Deaugmcmw 
ledge  :  and  this  he  executed  in  that  admirable  treatife  intitled.  The  Advancement  f<-ientiaruro. 
of  Learning.  As  he  intended  to  raife  a  new  aqd  lafting  ftructure  of  philofophy, 
founded  not  in  arbitrary  opinions  or  fpecious  conjectures,  but  in  truth  and  expe- 
rience •,  it  was  abfolutely  necefu^ry  to  his  defign,  firft  to  review  accurately  the  ftate 
of  learning  as  it  then  ftood,  through  all  its  provinces  and  divifions.  To  do  this 
effeiStually  required,  with  an  uncommon  meafure  of  knov/ledge,  a  difcernment  not 
only  exquifite  but  univerfal :  the  whole  inrelledlual  world  was  fubjeded  to  its 
examination  and  cenfure.  That  he  might  not  lofe  himfelf  on  a  fubjeft  fo  vaft  and 
of  fuch  variety  ;  he  has,  according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  foul,  memory, 
fancy,  underftanding,  ranged  the  numerous  train  of  arts  under  three  great  clafles, 
hiftory,  poetry,  philofophy.  Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  trunks 
from  which  (lioot  forth,  in  prodigious  diverfity,  the  lefler  parts  and  branches  of 
fcience.  Whatever  is  deficient,  erroneous,  or  ftill  wanting  in  each,  he  has  pointed 
out  at  large  :  together  with  the  propereil  means  for  amending  the  defeats,  for  rec- 
tifying the  errors,  and  for  lupplying  the  omiffions  in  all.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
not  only   well  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  had  been  difcovered  in   books 
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before  his  time,  and  able  to  pronounce  critically  on  thofe  dlfcoverles:  he  faw 
clearly,  and  at  the  end  of  this  treatife  has  marked  out  in  one  general  chart,  the 
feveral  trafts  of  fcience  that  lay  ftill  neglected  or  unknown.  And  to  lay  truth,  fome 
of  the  moft  valuable  improvements  fmce  made  have  grown  out  of  the  hints  and 
notices  Icattered  through  this  work  :  from  which  the  moderns  have  felecfted, 
each  according  to  his  fancy,  one  or  more  plants  to  cultivate  and  bring  to  per- 
fection. 

2.  The  defign  of   the  Novum  Organon,    which  ftands  as  the  fecond 
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his  Inftauration,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  moft  confiderable,  was  to  raife  and  en- 
larc-e  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  a  more  ufcful  application  of  its  reafoning  faculty 
to  all  the  different  objects  that  philofophy  confiders.  In  this  place,  our  author 
offers  to  the  world  a  new  and  better  logic  ;  calculated  not  to  fupply  arguments  for 
controverfy,  but  arts  for  the  ufe  of  mankind  j  not  to  triumph  over  an  enemy  by 
the  fophiftry  of  difpucation,  but  to  fubdue  nature  itfelf  by  experiment  and  in- 
quiry. As  it  differs  from  the  vulgar  logic  in  its  aim,  it  varies  no  lefs  from  that 
captious  art  in  the  form  of  demonftrating :  for  it  generally  rejeds  fyllogifm,  as 
an  inftrument  rather  hurtful  than  ferviceabie  to  the  inveltigation  of  nature, 
and  ufes  in  its  ftead  a  fevere  and  genuine  induction.  Not  the  trivial  method  of  the 
fchools,  that,  proceeding  on  a  fimple  and  fuperficial  enumeration,  pronounces  at 
once  from  a  few  particulars,  expofed  to  the  danger  of  contradiftory  inftances  :  but 
an  indu6tion  that  examines  fcrupuloufly  the  experiment  in  queftion,  views  it  in  all 
poffible  lights,  rejects  and  excludes  whatever  does  not  neceffarily  belong  to  the  fub- 
je£t ,  then,  and  not  till  then,  concluding  from  the  affirmatives  left.  A  croud  of 
inftances  might  be  brought  to  fliew  how  greatly  this  method  of  inquiry  has  pro- 
fpered  in  the  hands  of  the  moderns  ;  and  how  fruitful  it  has  been  of  new  difco- 
veries,  unknown  and  unimagined  by  antiquity.  But  I  will  only  mention  one  that 
may  ftand  in  place  of  many  ;  the  Optics  of  our  immortal  Newton  :  where,  in  a 
variety  of  experiments,  he  has  annalyied  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  itfelf, 
of  the  moft  fubtile  of  all  bodies,  with  an  accuracy,  a  precifion,  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  examining  the~groffeft  and  moft  palpable.  From  whence, 
by  the  method  of  induction,  he  has  raifed  the  nobleft  theory  that  any  age  or  coun- 
try can  (hew. 

3.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  almoft  every  confiderable  fcheme  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind to  be  treated,  at  firft,  as  vifionary,  or  impradticabie,  merely  for  being  new. 
This  our  author  forefaw,  and  endeavoured  to  obviate,  in  the  third  part  of  his  In- 
ftauration-, by  furnifliing  materials  himfelf  towards  a  natural  and  experimental 
hiftory  ;  a  work-  which  he  thought  fo  indifpenfably  neceffary,  that  without  it  the 
united  endeavours  of  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  would  be  infufficient  to  rear  and 
perfeft  the  great  ftru6ture  of  the  fciences.  He  was  aware  too,  that  even  men  of 
freer  and  more  extenfive  notions,  who  reliOied  his  new  logic,  might  be  deterred 
from  reducing  it  to  practice,  by  the  difficulties  they  v/culd  meet  with  in  experi- 
menting, according  to  the  rules  by  him  prefcribed.  He  therefore  led  the  way  to 
other  inquirers,  in  his  Syha  Syharum,  or  hiftory  of  nature  :  which,  however  im- 
perfeft  in  many  refpects,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  extenfive  and  valuable  for 
that  age,  when  the  whole  work  was  to  be  begun.  This  coUeflion,  which  did  not 
appear  till  after  his.  death,  has  been  generally  confidered  as  detached  from,  and  in- 
dependent on  his  general  plan:  and  therefore  his  defign  in  making  and  recording 
ihefe  experiments  has  not  been  duly  attended  to  by  tlie  reader.  They  are  a  com- 
mon 
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mon  repoficory  or  ftore-houfe  of  materials,  not  arranged  for  ornament  and  fliow, 
but  thrown  loofely  together  for  the  fervice  of  tlie  philofopher  :  who  may  from 
■  thence  felefl:  fuch  as  fit  his  prefcnt  purpofe ;  and  with  them,  by  the  aid  of  that  or- 
gan or  engine  already  defcribed,  build  up  fomc  part  of  an  axiomatical  philofophy, 
which  is  the  crown  and  completion  of  this  fyllem.  I'he  phaenomena  of  the  uni-  Bacon,  Vol. 
verfe  he  ranges  under  three  principal  divifions  ;  the  hiltory  of  generations  or  the  IV'.  p.  391. 
produflion  of  all  fpecies  according  to  the  common  laws  of  nature  •,  that  of  prcter- 
generations  or  of  births  deviating  from  the  ftated  rule  ;  and  thirdly,  the  hiltory  of 
nature  as  confined  or  aflifted,  changed  or  tortured  by  the  art  of  man  :  which  lad 
difclofes  to  us  a  new  face  of  things,  and  as  it  were  another  world  of  appearances. 
The  uie  of  fuch  a  liillory  he  reckons  two-fold  ;  either  the  knowledge  of  quali- 
ties in  themfelves  :  or  to  ferve  for  the  firft  matter  of  a  true  and  ufeful  philofophy. 
With  this  view  only  did  our  author  make  and  gather  together  the  mifcellaneous 
coUeclion  I  am  fpeaking  of.  That  many  particular  experiments  have  been  found 
doubtful  or  falfe,  cannot  be  wondered  at:  the  whole  was  then  a  traft  of  fcience 
uncultivated  and  defert.  If  feveral  confiderable  men,  treading  in  the  path  he 
ftruck  out  for  them,  have  gone  farther  and  furveyed  it  more  exaftly  than  he  did, 
yet  to  him  is  the  honor  of  their  difcoveries  in  a  manner  due.  It  was  Columbus 
alone  who  imagined  there  might  be  a  new  world  ;  and  who  had  the  noble  boldnefs 
to  go  in  fearch  of  it,  through  an  ocean  unexplored  and  immenfe.  He  fucceeded 
in  the  attempt ;  and  led  his  followers  into  a  fpacious  continent,  rich  and  fruitful. 
If  fucceeding  adventurers  have  penetrated  farther  than  he  into  its  feveral  regions, 
marked  out  and  dirtinguifued  them  with  more  accuracy  ;  the  reiult  of  thefe  difcoveries 
has  lefs  extended  their  fame  than  it  has  raifed  and  enlarged  his. 

4.  After  thefe  preparations,  nothing  feems  wanting  but  to  enter  at  once  on  the  Sca'a  Intel- 
laft  and  mofl  exalted  kind  of  philofophy  :  but  the  author  judged,  that,  in  an  af-  leclus. 
fair  fo  complicated  and  important,  fome  other  things  ought  to  precede,  partly  for  in- 
flruflion,  and  partly  forprefent  ufe.  He  therefore  interpofed  a  fourth  and  fifth  part : 
the  former  of  which  he  named  Saila  InlelleUtts,  or  a  feries  of  rteps  by  which  the 
underftanding  might  regularly  afcend  in  its  philoibphical  refearches.  For  this  pur- 
pofe, he  propofed  examples  of  inquiry  and  inveftigation,  agreeable  to  his  own 
method,  in  certain  fubjcdts  -,  feledting  fuch  efpecially  as  are  of  the  nobleft  order, 
and  moft  widely  differing  from  one  another-,  that  inftances  of  every  fort  might  not 
be  wanting.  The  fourth  part  then  was  to  contain  a  particular  application  and  il- 
luftration  of  the  fecond.  In  this  light  we  choofe  to  confider  the  fix  monthly  hifto- 
ries  which  he  propofed  to  write  on  fix  principal  topics  in  natural  hiftory  :  namely, 
of  winds  ;  of  life  and  death ;  of  rarefadion  and  condenfation  •,  of  the  three  chemi- 
cal principles,  fait,  fulphur,  mercury  -,  of  bodies  heavy  and  light  •,  of  fympathy 
and  antipathy.  The  firft  three,  in  the  order  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  profe- 
cuted  at  fome  length  ■,  and  in  a  manner  that  fhews  with  what  a  happy  fagacity 
he  could  apply  his  own  rules  to  the  interpretation  of  nature.  The  wonder  is,  that 
other  inquirers  fince  his  time  have  done  fo  little  towards  perfefting  the  two  firft 
mentioned,  things  of  fo  great  concern  to  human  fociety,  and  to  every  individual. 
As  to  the  three  lafl,  we  have  only  a  fhort  introduftion  to  each  :  death  having  pre- 
vented him  from  writing  any  thing  on  the  fubjedls  themfelves.  Such  is  our  con- 
dition here  :  whoever  is  capable  of  planning  ufeful  and  extenfive  fchemes  dies  al- 
ways too  foon  for  mankind,  even  in  the  molt  advanced  age. 
Vol.  I.  f  5.  Of 
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.  5.  Of  the  fifth  part  he  has  left  nothing  but  the  title  and  fcheme.     It  was  indeed 

tio"ne"philof.  to  be  only  a  temporary  ftrudure,  railed  with  fuch  materials  as  he  himfelf  had  either 
fecundae.       invented,  or  tried,  or  improved  •,  not  according  to  tlie  due  form  of  genuine  in- 
duftion,  but  by  the  fame  common  ufe  of  the  underftanding  that  others  had  em- 
ployed.    And  this  was  to  remain  no  longer  than  till  he  had  raifed, 

6.  The  fixth  and  fublimeft  part  of  this  grand  Inftauration,  to  which  all  the 
precedent  are  merely  fublervient :  a  philofophy  purely  axiomatical  and  fcientific  j 
flowing  from  that  juft,  caftigated,  genuine  manner  of  inquiry,  which  the  author 
firft  in°  ented  and  applied.  But  this  he  defpaired  of  being  able  to  accomplilh : 
and  the  learned  of  all  countries  from  his  days  have  been  only  laboring  fome  fepa- 
rate  or  lefler  parts  of  this  amazing  edifice,  which  ages  to  come  may  not  fee  finillied 
according  to  the  model  left  them  by  this  one  man. 

Such  and  fo  unlimited  were  his  views  for  the  univerfal  advancement  of  fcience; 
the  noble  aim  to  which  he  direfted  all  his  philofophic  labors.  What  Csefar  faid,  in 
compliment,  to  Tully  may,  with  ftrift  juftice,  be  applied  to  him  ;  that  it  was  more 
glorious  to  have  extended  the  limits  of  human  wit,  than  to  have  enlarged  the 
bounds  of  the  Roman  world.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  really  did  fo :  a  truth  acknow- 
ledaed  not  only  by  the  greateft  private  names  in  Europe,  but  by  all  the  public 
focieties  of  its  moft  civilized  nations.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Britain,  I  may  add 
even  Ruffia,  have  taken  him  for  their  leader,  and  fubmitted  to  be  governed  by  his 
intlitutions.  The  empire  he  has  ereded  in  the  learned  world  is  as  univerfal  as 
the  free  ufe  of  reafon  :  and  one  muft  continue,  till  the  other  is  no  more. 
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TO     THE     KING. 


"^  H  E  R  E  were  under  the  law,  excellent  king,  both  daily  facrifices,  and  free- 
will offerings  :  the  one  proceeding  upon  ordinary  obfervance,  the  other 
upon  a  devout  chearfulncls  :  in  like  manner  there  bclongeth  to  kings  from 
their  fervants,  both  tribute  of  duty,  and  prefents  of  affedion.  In  the  former  of 
thefe,  I  hope  I  (hall  not  live  to  be  wanting,  according  to  my  moft  humble  duty,  and 
the  good  plealure  of  your  majefty's  employments  :  for  the  latter,  I  thought  it  more 
refpeftive  to  make  choice  of  ibme  oblation,  which  might  rather  refer  to  the  propri- 
ety and  excellency  of  your  individual  perfon,  than  to  the  bufmefs  of  your  crown 
and  ftatc. 

Wherefore  reprefenting  your  majefty  many  times  unto  my  m.ind,  and  behold- 
ing you  not  with  the  inquifuiveeye  of  prefumption,  to  difcover  that  which  the  Scrip- 
ture telleth  me  is  infcrutable,  but  with  the  obfervant  eye  of  duty  and  admiration  : 
leaving  afide  the  other  parts  of  your  virtue  and  fortune,  I  have  been  touched,  yea. 
Vol.  I.  B  and 
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and  polTefled  with  an  extreme  wonder  at  thofe  your  virtues  and  faculties,  which  the 
philofophers  call  intelkclual  :  the  largenefs  of  your  capacity,  the  faithfulnefs  of 
your  memory,  the  fwrftnefs  of  your  apprehenfion,  the  penetration  of  your  judg- 
ment, and  the  facility  and  order  of  your  elocution  :  and  I  have  often  thought,  that 
of  all  the  perfons  living  that  I  have  known,  your  majefty  were  the  belt  inilance  to 
make  a  man  of  Plato's  opinion,  that  all  knowledge  is  but  remembrance,  and  that 
the  mind  of  man  by  nature  knoweth  all  things,  and  hath  but  her  own  native  and 
original  notions  (which  by  the  ftrangenefs  and  darknefs  of  this  tabernacle  of  the 
body  are  fequeftered)  again  revived  and  reftored :  fuch  a  light  of  nature  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  your  majefty,  and  fuch  a  readinefs  to  take  flame,  and  blaze  from  the  leaft 
occafion  prefented,  or  the  leaft  fpark  of  another's  knowledge  delivered.  And  as  the 
Scripture  faith  of  the  v/ifeft  king,  That  bis  heart  was  as  the  favds  of  the  fea  ;  which 
though  it  be  one  of  the  largeft  bodies,  yet  it  confifteth  of  the  fmalleft  and  fineft 
portions  :  lb  hath  God  given  your  majefty  a  compofition  of  underftanding  admira- 
ble, being  able  to  compafs  and  comprehend  the  greateft  matters,  and  neverthelefs 
to  touch  and  apprehend  the  leaft  ;  whereas  it  ftiould  feem  an  impoffibility  in  nature, 
for  the  fame  inftrument  to  make  itfelf  fit  for  great  and  fmall  works.  And  for  your 
gift  of  fpeech,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cornelius  Tacitus  faith  of  Auguftiis  Caefar  •,  Au- 
gujfo  profluens,  et  quae  prhicipem  deceret,  eloquentia  fuit :  For,  if  we  note  it  well,  fpeech 
that  is  uttered  with  labour  and  difficulty,  or  fpeech  that  favoureth  of  the  affeftation 
of  art  and  precepts,  or  fpeech  that  is  framed  after  the  imitation  of  fome  pattern  of  elo- 
quence, though  never  lb  excellent  •,  all  this  hath  fome  what  fervile,  and  holding  of  the 
lubjeft.  But  your  majefty's  manner  of  fpeech  is  indeed  prince-like,  flowing  as  from  a 
fountain,  and  yet  ftreaming  and  branching  itfelf  into  nature's  order,  full  of  facility  and 
felicity,  imitating  none,  and  inimitable  by  any.  And  as  in  your  civil  eftate  there  ap- 
peareth  to  be  an  emulation  and  contention  of  your  majefty's  virtue  with  your  fortune  i 
a  virtuous  difpofition  with  a  fortunate  regiment ;  a  virtuous  expeftation,  when  time 
was,  of  your  greater  fortune,  with  a  profperous  pofleftion  thereof  in  the  due  time^ 
a  virtuous  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  with  moft  blelTed  and  happy  fruit  of 
marriage  •,  a  virtuous  and  moft  chriftian  defire  of  peace,  with  a  fortunate  inclination 
in  your  neighbour  princes  thereunto  :  fo  likewife,  in  thefe  intelleftual  matters,  there 
feemeth  to  be  no  leis  contention  between  the  excellency  of  your  majefty's  gifts  of 
nature,  and  the  univerfality  and  perfection  of  your  learning.  Fori  am  well  afl"urcd, 
that  this  which  I  fiiall  fay  is  no  amplification  at  all,  but  a  pofitive  and  meafurcd. 
truth  ;  which  is,  that  there  hath  not  been  fince  Chrift's  time  any  king  or  temporal 
monarch,  which  hath  been  fo  learned  in  all  literature  and  erudition,  divine  and 
human.  For  let  a  man  ferioufty  and  diligently  revolve  and  perufe  tlie  fuccefllon  of 
the  emperors  of  Rome,  of  v.'hich  Caefar  the  dictator,  who  lived  fome  years  before 
Ghrift,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  were  the  beft  learned ;  and  fo  defcend  to  the  empe- 
rors of  Graecia,  or  of  the  Weft  ;  and  then  to  the  lines  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  the  reft,  and  he  ftiall  find  this  judgment  is  truly  made.  For  it  feemeth  much 
in  a  king,  if,  by  the  compendious  extraftions  of  other  mens  wits  and  labours,  he 
can  take  hold  of  any  fuperficial  ornaments  and  Ihews  of  learning,  or  if  he  counte- 
nance and  prefer  learning  and  learned  men  :  but  to  drink  indeed  of  the  true  foun- 
tains of  learning,  nay,  to  have  fuch  a  fountain  of  learning  in  himfelf,  in  a  king,  and 
in  a  king  born,  is  almoft  a  miracle.  And  the  more,  becaufe  there  is  met  in  your  ma- 
jefty a  rare  conjunftion,  as  well  of  divine  and  facred  literature,  as  of  profane  and 
human  -,  fo  as  your  majefty  ftandeth  inverted  of  that  triplicity,  which  in  great  vene- 
ration 
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ration  was  afcribed  to  the  ancient  Hermes :  the  power  and  fortune  of  a  king,  the 
knowledge  and  illumination  of  a  prieft,  and  the  learning  and  univerlality  of  a  phi- 
lofopher.  This  propriety,  inlierent  and  individual  attribute  in  your  majefty,  de- 
ferveth  to  be  exprelfed,  not  only  in  the  fame  and  admiration  of  the  prefent  time, 
nor  in  the  hiftory  or  tradition  of  the  ages  fucceeding  •,  but  alfo  in  Ibme  Iblid  work, 
fixed  memorial,  and  immortal  monument,  bearing  a  charafter  or  lignature,  both  of 
the  power  of  a  king,  and  the  difference  and  perfection  of  fuch  a  king. 

Therefore  I  did  conclude  with  mylelf,  that  I  could  not  make  unto  your  majefty  a 
better  oblation,  than  of  fome  treatile  tending  to  that  end,  whereof  the  fum  will  con- 
fill  of  thefe  two  parts  :  the  former,  concerning  the  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  the  excellency  of  the  merit  and  true  glory  in  the  augmentation  and  pro- 
pagation thereof:  the  latter,  what  the  particular  afts  and  works  are,  which  have 
been  embraced  and  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  learning  ;  and  again,  what 
defefts  and  undervalues  I  find  in  fuch  particular  ads :  to  the  end,  that  tliough  I 
cannot  politively  or  affirmatively  advife  your  majefty,  or  propound  unto  you  framed 
particulars ;  yet  I  may  excite  your  princely  cogitations  to  vifit  the  excellent  treafure 
of  your  own  mind,  and  thence  to  extrad:  particulars  for  this  purpofe,  agreeable  to 
your  magnanimity  and  wifdom. 

I N  the  entrance  to  the  former  of  thefe,  to  clear  the  way,  and,  as  it  were,  to  make 
filence,  to  have  the  true  teltimonies  concerning  the  dignity  of  learning  to  be  better 
heard,  without  the  interruption  of  tacit  objedions  ;  1  think  good  to  deliver  it  from 
the  difcredits  and  difgraces  which  it  hath  received,  all  from  ignorance,  but  igno- 
rance feverally  difguifed  -,  appearing  fometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealoufy  of  divines, 
fometimes  in  the  leverity  and  arrogancy  of  politicians,  and  fometimes  m  the  errors 
and  impcrfcdions  of  learned  men  themlelves. 

I  hear  the  former  fort  fay,  that  knowledge  is  of  thofe  things  which  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted of  wiih  great  limitation  and  caution  ;  that  the  afpiring  to  overmuch  know- 
ledge, was  tlie  original  temptation  and  fin,  whereupon  enfued  the  fall  of  man;  that 
knowledge  hath  in  it  fomewhat  of  the  ferpent,  and  therefore  v/here  it  entereth  into  a 
man  it  makes  him  fwell-,  Scientia  inflat :  that  Solomon  gives  a  cenfure,  7 hat  there  is  no 
end  of  making  books,  and  that  much  reading  is  a  'ivearinefi  of  thejiejlj;  and  again  in  another 
place,  That  in  fpacious  knoivledge  there  is  much  contrijiation,  and  that  he  that  increafeth 
knowledge  increafeth  anxiety;  that  St.  Paul  gives  a  caveat.  That 'voe  be  not  fpoiled 
through  vain  philofophy  •,  that  experience  demonftrates  how  learned  men  have  been 
arch-heretics,  how  learned  times  have  been  inclined  to  atheifm,  and  how  the  con- 
templation of  fecond  caufes,  doth  derogate  from  our  dependence  upon  God  who  is 
the  firft  caufe. 

To  difcover  then  the  ignorance  and  error  of  this  opinion,  and  the  mifunderftanding 
in  the  grounds  thereof,  it  may  well  appear  thefe  men  do  not  obl'erve  or  confider, 
that  it  was  not  the  pure  knowledge  of  nature  and  univerfality,  a  knowledge  by  the 
light  whereof  man  did  give  names  unto  otlier  creatures  in  paradife,  as  they  were 
brought  before  him  according  unto  their  proprieties,  which  gave  occufion  to  the 
fall  •,  but  it  was  the  proud  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  in  man  to  give 
law  unto  himfelf,  and  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  commandments,  which  was 
the  form  of  the  temptation.  Neither  is  it  any  quantity  of  knov/ledge,  how  great 
foever,that  can  make  the  mind  of  man  to  fwell  -,  for  nothing  can  fill,  much  ich  extend 
the  foul  of  man,  but  God,  and  the  contemplation  of  God  ;  and  therefore  Solomon, 

B  2  fpeaking 
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fpeaking  of  the  two  principal  fenfes  of  inquifition,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  affirmeth 
that  the  eye  is  never  fatisfied  with  feeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  fukiefs,  then  is  the  continent  greater  than  the  content :  fo  of  knowledge  itfelf, 
and  the  mind  of  man,  whereto  the  fenfes  are  but  reporters,  he  defineth  like  wife  in 
thefe  words,  placed  after  that  calendar  or  ephemerides,  which  he  maketli  of  thedi- 
verfities  of  times  and  feafons  for  all  adions  and  purpofes  ;  and  concludeth  thus  : 
God  hath  made  all  things  beautiful,  or  decent,  in  the  true  return  of  their  feafons  :  Alfo  hi 
hath  placed  the  -world  in  man^s  heart,  yet  cannot  man  find  out  the  --joork  which  God  ivorketh 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  :  declaring,  not  obfcurely,  that  God  hath  framed  the 
mind  of  man  as  a  mirror,  or  glafs,  capable  of  the  image  of  the  univerial  world,  and 
joyful  to  receive  the  impreffion  thereof,  as  the  eye  joyeth  to  receive  light  •,  and  not 
only  delighted  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things,  and  viciflitude  of  times,  but  raifed 
alfo  to  find  out  and  difcern  the  ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout  all  thole 
changes  are  infallibly  obferved.  And  although  he  doth  infinuate,  that  the  fupreme 
orfummary  law  of  nature,  which  he  calleth,  The  work  which  God  worketh  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  is  not  poffible  to  be  found  out  by  man  ;  yet  that  doth  not  derogate 
from  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  imptrdiments,  as  of  fhort- 
nefs  of  life,  ill  conjun6lion  of  labours,  ill  tradition  of  knowledge  over  from  hand  ta 
hand,  and  many  other  inconveniencies,  whereunto  the  condition  of  man  is  fubjedl. 
For  that  nothmg  parcel  of  the  world  is  denied  to  man's  inquiry  and  invention,  he 
doth  in  another  place  rule  over,  when  he  faith,  The  fpirit  of  man  is  as  the  lamp  of 
God,  where-ivith  he  fearcheth  the  inzvardnefs  of  all  fecrets.  Ifthenfuch  be  the  capar 
city  and  receipt  of  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  is  no  danger  at  ail  ia 
the  proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  large  foever,  left  it  fhould  make  it 
fwell  or  out-compafs  itfelf  ;  no,  but  it  is  merely  the  quality  of  knowledge,  which  be 
it  in  quantity  more  or  lefs,  if  it  be  taken  without  the  true  correiftive  thereof,  hath, 
in  it  fome  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and  fome  effefts  of  that  venom,  which  is 
ventofity  or  fwelling.  This  correfbive  fpice,  the  mixture  v/hereof  maketh  know- 
ledge fo  fovereign,  is  charity,  v/hich  the  apoftle  immediately  addeth  to  the  former 
claufe  ;  for  fohe  faith,  knowledge  bloweth  up,  hut  charity  buildMh  up  ;  not  unlike  unto 
that  which  he  delivereth  in  another  place  :  If  I fpake,  faith  he,  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  angels,  and  had  not  charity,  it  were  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  not  but  that  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  fpeak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  but  becaufe,  if  it 
be  fever'd  from  charity,  and  not  referred  to  the  good  of  men  and  mankind,  it  hath 
rather  a  founding  and  unworthy  glory,  than  a  meriting  and  fubftantial  virtue.  And 
as  for  thatcenfure  of  Solomon,  concerning  tl>e  excels  of  writing  and  reading  books, 
and  the  anxiety  of  fpirit  which  redoundeth  from  knowledge  ;  and  that  admonition 
of  St.  Paul,  That  we  be  notfeduced  by  vain  philofophy  •,  let  thofe  places  be  rightly  un;- 
derftood,  and  they  do  indeed  excellently  fet  forth  the  true  bounds  and  limitations, 
whereby  human  knowledge  is  confined  and  circumfcribed  ;  and  yet  without  any 
fuch  contradling  or.  eoardtation,  but  that  it  may  comprehend  all  the  univerfai  nature 
of  things  :  for  thefe  limitations  are  three:  the  firft,  that  we  do  not  fo  place  our  fe- 
licity in  knowledge,  as  to  forget  our  mortality.  The  fecond,  that  we  make  ap- 
plication of  our  knowledge,  to  give  ourlelves  repofe  and  contentment,  and  not 
diftafte  or  repining.  The  third,  that  we  do  not  prefume  by  the  contemplation 
of  nature  to  attain  to  the  myfteriesof  God.  For  as  touching  the  firft  of  thefe,  Solo- 
mon doth  excellently  expound  himfelf  in  another  place  of  the  fame  book,  where  he 
faith  ;  If  aw  well  that  knowledge  recedetb  as  far  from  ignorance,  as  light  doth  from  dark- 
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nefs  %  and  that  the  wife  man's  eyes  keep  watch  in  his  head,  whereas  the  fool  roundeth  about 
in  darknefs :  but  withal  I  learned,  that  the  fame  mortality  involveth  them  both.  And 
for  the  fecond,  certain  it  is,  there  is  no  vexation  or  anxiety  of  mind  which  refuketh 
from  knowledge,  otherwife  tlian  merely  by  accident  •,  for  all  knowledge,  and  won- 
der (which  is  the  feed  of  knowledge)  is  an  imprelTion  of  pleafure  in  itlelf :  but 
when  men  fall  to  framing  conclufions  out  of  their  knowledge,  applying  it  to  their 
particular,  and  mirliftring  to  themlelves  thereby  weak  fears,  or  vail  dcfires,  there 
groweth  that  carefulnefs  and  trouble  of  mind  which  is  fpoken  of :  for  then  know- 
ledge is  no  mote  Lumen  f.ccum,  whereof  Heraclitus  the  profound  laid.  Lumen  ftccwn. 
optima  anirna  ;  but  it  beeometh  Lumen  madidum,  or  macerntum,  being  fteeped  and 
infufed  in  the  humours  of  the  affeftions.  And  as  for  the  third  point,  it  deferveth 
to  be  a  little  ftood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  pafled  over:  for  if  any  man  (hall  think 
by  view  and  inquiry  into  thefe  fenfible  and  material  things  to  attain  that  light, 
whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himlelf  the  nature  or  will  of  God  ;  then  indeed  is  he 
fpoiled  by  vain  philolbphy  :  for  the  contemplation  of  God's  creatures  and  works 
produceth  (having  regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themfelves)  knowledge  -,  but 
having  regard  to  God,  no  perfetT:  knowledge,  but  wonder,  which  is  broken  know- 
ledge. And  therefore  it  was  moft  aptly  faid  by  one  of  Plato's  fchool,  "  Tliat  the 
"  fenfeof  man  carrieth  a 'refemblance  with  the  fun,  which,  as  we  fee,  openeth  and 
"  revealeth  all  the  terreftrial  globe  •,  but  then  again  it  obfcureth  and  concealeth  the 
"  ftars  and  celeftial  globe  :  fo  doth  the  fenfe  difcover  natural  things,  but  itdarken- 
"  eth  and  fnutteth  up  divine."  And  hence  it  is  true,  that  it  hath  proceeded,  that 
divers  great  learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilft  they  have  fought  to  fly  up  to 
the  fecrets  of  the  Deity  by  the  waxen  wings  of  the  fenles  :  and  as  for  the  conceit, 
that  too  much  knowledge  fhould  incline  a  man  to  atheifm,  and  that  the  ignorance 
of  iecond  caufes,  fhould  make  a  more  devout  dependence  upon  God  who  is  the 
firft  caufe  :  Firft,  it  is  good  to  aflc  the  queftion  which  Job  aflced  of  his  friends  : 
Will  you  lie  for  God,  as  one  inan  ivill  do  for  another,  to  gratify  him  ?  For  certain  it  is, 
that  God  worketh  nothing  in  nature  but  by  fecond  caufes-,  and  if  they  would  have 
it  otherwife  believed,  it  is  m.ere  impofture,  as  it  were  in  favour  towards  God;  and 
nothing  elfe  but  to  offer  to'the  author  of  truth  the  unclean  lacrificeof  a  lye.  Bun 
farther,  it  is  an  afllired  truth,  and  a  conclufion  of  experience,  that  a  little  or  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  philofophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheilm,  but  a  farther 
proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back  again  to  religion  ;  for  in  the  entrance 
of  philofophy,  when  the  fecond  caufes,  which  are  next  unto  the  fenfes,  do  offer 
themfelves  to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  flay  there,  it  may  induce  \om& 
oblivion  of  the  higheft  caufe  ;  but  when  a  man  palTethon  farther,  and  feeth  the  de- 
pendence of  caufes,  and  the  v/orks  of  providence  ;  then,  according  to  the  allegory 
of  the  poets,  he  v/ill  eafily  believe  that  the  higheft  link  of  nature's  chain  muti  needs 
be  tied  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair.  To  conclude  therefore  :  let  no  man,  upon  a 
weak  conceit  of  fobriety,  or  an  ill-applied  moderation,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man 
eanfearch  too  far,  or  be  too  well  ftudied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  bool; 
of  God's  works  -,  divinity  or  philofophy  -,  but  rather  let  men  endeavour  an  endlelsi 
progrefs,  or  proficience  in  both  •,  only  let  men  beware  tliat  they  apply  both  to  cha- 
rity, and  not  to  fwelling  ;  to  ufe,  and  not  to  oftentation  ;  and  again,  that  they  do 
not  unwifely  mingle,  or  confound  thefe  learnings  together. 

And  as  for  the  difgraces  which  learning  receiveth  from  politicians,  they  be  of  this 
nature  >  that  learning  doth  foften  mens  minds,  and  makes  them  more  unapt  for  the 
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honour  and  exercile  of  arms  •,  that  it  doth  mar  and  pervert  mens  difpofitions  for 
matter  of  government  and  policy,  in  making  them  too  curious  and  irrelolute  by  va- 
riety of  reading,  or  too  peremptory  orpofitive  by  ftriilnefs  of  rules  and  axioms,   or 
too  immoderate  and  overweening  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  of  examples,   or  too  in- 
compatible and  differing  from  the  times,  by  realon  of  the  diflimilitude  of  examples-, 
or  at  leaft,  that  it  doth  divert  mens  travels  from  atlion  and  bufmefs,  and   bringeth 
them  to  a  love  of  leilure  and  privatenefs  •,  and  that  it  doth  bring  into  ftates  a  re- 
laxation of  difcipline,  whilft  every  man  is  more  ready  to  argue,  than  to  obey  and  exe- 
cute.    Out  of  this  conceit,  Cato,   furnamed  the  Cenfor,  one  of  the  wifeftmen  mdeed 
that  ever  lived,  when  Carneades  the  philofopher  came  in  embalfage  to  Rome,  and 
that  the  young  men  of  Rome  began  to  flock  about   him,  being  allured  with  the 
fweetnefs  and  majefty  of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  gave  counfel  ia  open  fenate, 
that  they  fliould  give  him  his  difpatch  with  all  fpeed,  left  he  Ihould  infeft  and  in- 
chant  the  minds  and  affedions  of  the  youth,   and  at  unawares  bring  in  an  alteration 
of  ihe  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  ftate.     Out  of  the  fame  conceit,  or  humour,  did 
Virgil,  turning  his  pen  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  the  difadvantage  of  his 
own  profefTion,  make  a  kind  of  feparation  between  policy  and  government,  and  be- 
tween arts  and  fciences,  in  the  verfes  fo  much  renowned,  attributing  and  challeng- 
ing the  one  to  the  Romans,  and  leaving  and  yielding  the  other  to  the  Grecians ;  Tu 
regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,  Hae  tibi  eriint  artis,  etc.     So  likewife  we  fee 
that  Anytus,  the  accufer  of  Socrates,  laid  it  as  an  article  of  charge  and  accufation 
againft  him,  that  he  did,  with  the  variety  and  power  of  his  difcourfes  and  difputations, 
withdraw  young  men  from  due  reverence  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  their  country  j 
and  that  he  did  profefs  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  fcience,  which  was,  to  make  the 
worft  matter  feem  the  better,  and  to  fupprefs  truth  by  force  of  eloquence  and  fpeech. 

But  thefe,  -and  the  like  imputations,  have  ratlier  a  countenance  of  gravity,  than 
any  ground  of  juftice  :  for  experience  doth  warrant,  that  both  in  perfons  and  in  times, 
there  hath  been  a  meeting  and  concurrence  in  learning  and  arms,  tlourilliing  and 
excelling  in  tlie  iame  men,  and  tlie  iame  ages.  For,  as  for  men,  there  cannot  be  a 
better,  nor  the  like  inftance,  as  of  that  pair,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caefar 
the  diftator  •,  whereof  the  one  was  Ariftotle's  fcholar  in  philofophy,  and  the  other 
was  Cicero's  rival  in  eloquence  :  or  if  any  man  had  rather  call  for  fcholars  that 
v;ere  great  generals,  than  generals  that  were  great  fcholars,  let  him  take  Epa- 
minondas  the  Theban,  or  Xenophon  the  Athenian  ;  whereof  the  one  was  the  firft 
that  abated  the  power  of  Spana,  and  the  other  was  the  firft  that  made  way  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  Pcrfia.  And  this  concurrence  is  yet  more  vifi- 
ble  in  times  than  in  perfons,  by  how  much  an  age  is  a  greater  objeft  than  a  man. 
For  both  in  ^'^-ypt,  Allyria,  Perfia,  Graecia,  and  Rome,  the  fame  times  that  are  moft 
renov>;ned  for  arms,  are  lilcewife  moft  admired  for  learning;  fo  that  the  greateft  au- 
thors and  philolbphers,  and  the  greateft  captains  and  governors,  have  lived  in  the 
fame  ages.  Neitliercan  it  otherwife  be  :  for  as,  in  man,  the  ripenefs  of  ftrength  of 
the  body  and  mind  cometh  much  about  an  age,  fave  that  the  ftrength  of  the  body 
Cometh  fomewliat  the  more  early  ;  fo  in  ftates,  arms  and  learning,  v.'hereof  the 
one  correfpondeth  to  the  body  the  other  to  tiie  foul  of  man,  have  a  concurrence 
or  near  fequence  in  times. 

And  for  matter  of  policy  and  government,  that  learning  fliould  rather  hurt, 
than  enable  thereunto,  is  a  thing  very  improbable  :  we  fee  it  is  accounted  an  error 
to  commit  a  natural  body  to  empiric  phyficians,  v/hich  commonly  have  a  few  pleaf- 
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ing  receipts,  whereupon  tliey  are  confident  and  adventurous,  but  know  neitlier  the 
caufes  of  ilileafes,  nor  the  complexions  of  patients,  nor  peril  of  accidents,  nor  the  true 
method  of  cures  :  we  lee  it  is  a  like  error  to  rely  upon  advocates  or  lawyers  which 
are  only  men  of  pradlice,  and  not  grounded  in  their  books,  who  are  many  times 
eafily  furprifed,  when  matter  talleth  out  befides  their  experience,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  caufes  they  handle  :  fo,  by  like  realbn,  it  cannot  be  but  a  matter  of  doubtful 
confequcnce,  if  ftates  be  managed  by  empiric  ftatefmen,  not  well  mingled  with 
men  Grounded  in  learnina:.  But  contrariwife,  it  is  almoft  without  inftance  contra- 
diftory,  tliat  e\'cr  any  government  was  dilaftrous  that  was  in  the  hands  ot  learned 
governors.  For  howfoever  it  hath  been  ordinary  with  pohtic  men  to  extenuate 
and  difable  learned  men  by  the  names  of  pedants  -,  yet  in  the  records  of  time  it  ap- 
peareth,  in  many  particulars,  that  the  governments  of  princes  in  minority  (notwith- 
llanding  the  infinite  difadvantage  of  that  kind  of  Hate)  have  neverthelefs  excelled 
the  government  of  princes  of  mature  age,  even  for  that  reafon  which  they  leek  to 
traduce,  which  is,  that  by  that  occafion  the  (late  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  pedants : 
for  fo  was  the  (late  of  Rome  for  the  firlt  five  years,  which  are  lb  much  magnified, 
during  the  minority  of  Nero,  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  a  pedant :  fo  it  was  again,  for  ten 
years  fpace  or  more,  during  the  minority  of  Gordianus  the  younger,  with  great 
applaufc  and  contentation  in  the  hands  of  Mifitheus,  a  pedant :  fo  was  it  be- 
fore that,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  like  happinefs,  in  hands  not  much 
unlike,  by  reafon  of  the  laile  of  the  women,  who  were  aided  by  the  teachers  and 
preceptors.  Nay,  let  a  man  look  into  the  government  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  as 
by  name,  into  the  government  of  Pius  Quintus,  and  Sextus  Quintus,  in  our  times, 
v/ho  were  both  at  their  entrance  cfteemed  but  as  pedantical  friers,  and  he  fhall  find 
that  fuch  popes  do  greater  things,  and  proceed  upon  truer  principles  of  ftate,  than 
thofe  which  have  afcended  to  the  papacy  from  an  education  and  breeding  in  affairs 
of  ftate  and  courts  of  princes  ;  for  although  men  bred  in  learning  are  perhaps  to 
feek  in  points  of  convenience,  and  accommodating  for  the  prefent,  which  the  Ita- 
lians call  ragioni  di  ftato,  whereof  the  fame  Pius  Qiiintus  could  not  hear  fpoken 
with  patience,  terming  them  inventions  againft  religion  and  the  moral  virtues  ■,  yec 
on  the  other  fide,  to  recompenfe  that,  they  are  perfect  in  thofe  fame  plain  grounds 
of  religion,  juftice,  honour,  and  moral  virtue,  which  if  they  bewell  and  watchfully  pur- 
fued,  there  will  be  feldom  ufe  of  thofe  other,  no  more  than  of  phyfic  in  a  found  or 
well-dieted  body.  Neither  can  the  experience  of  one  man's  life  furnifh  examples  and 
precedents  for  the  events  of  one  man's  life  :  for  as  it  happeneth  fometimes  that  the 
grandchild,  or  other  defcendent,  refembleth  the  anceftor  more  than  the  fon  -,  fo 
many  times  occurrences  of  prefenr  times  may  fort  better  with  ancient  examples,  than 
v/ith  thofe  of  the  later  or  immediate  times  :  and  laftly,  the  wit  of  one  man  can 
no  more  countervail  learning,  than  one  man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common 
puri'e. 

And  as  for  thofe  particular  feducements,  or  indifpofitions  of  the  mind  for  policy 
and  government,  which  learning  is  pretended  to  infinuate  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  any 
fuch  thing  be,  it  muft  be  remembered  withal,  that  learning  miniftreth  in  every  of 
them  greater  ftrength  of  medicine  or  remedy,  than  it  offi^reth  caufe  of  indifpofition 
or  infirmity  :  for  if,  by  a  fecret  operation,  it  makes  men  perplexed  and  irrefolute,  on 
the  other  fide,  by  plain  precept,  it  teacheth  them  when  and  upon  what  ground 
to  refolve  -,  yea,  and  how  to  carry  things  in  fufpenfe  without  prejudice,  till  they 
refolve  :  if  it  make  men  pofitive  and  regular,  it  teacheth  them  what  things  are  in 
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t!ieir  nature  demonftrative,  and  what  are  conie£lural  -,  and  as  well  the  ufe  of  di- 
ftinftions  and  exceptions,  as  the  latitude  of  principles  and  rules.  If  it  miflead  by 
dilproportion,  or  dilTimilitude  of  examples,  it  teacheth  men  the  force  of  circum- 
llances,  the  errors  of  comparifons,  and  all  the  cautions  of  application  ;  fo  that  in 
ail  thcie  it  doth  reftify  more  efFeftually  than  it  can  pervert.  And  thefe  medicines 
it  conveyeth  into  mens  minds  much  more  forcibly  by  the  quicknefs  and  penetra- 
tion of  examples.  For  let  a  man  look  into  the  errors  of  Clement  the  feventh,  fo 
lively  defcribed  by  Guicciardine,  who  ferved  under  him,  or  into  the  errors  of 
Cicero,  painted  out  by  his  own  pencil  in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  and  he  will  fly  apace 
from  being  irrefolute.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors  of  Phocion,  and  he  will  be- 
ware how  he  be  obftinate  or  inflexible.  Let  him  but  read  the  fable  of  Ixion,  and  it 
will  hold  him  from  being  vaporous  or  imaginative.  Let  him  look  into  the  errors 
of  Cato  the  fecond,  and  he  will  never  be  one  of  the  Antipodes,  to  tread  oppofite  to 
tlie  prefent  world. 

And  for  the  conceit,  that  learning  fliould  difpofe  men  to  leifure  and  privatenefs, 
and  make  men  flotliful  •,  it  were  a  ftrange  thing  if  that,  which  accuftometh  the  mind 
to  a  perpetual  motion  and  agitation,  lliould  induce  flothfulnefs  •,  whereas  contra- 
riwife  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  no  kind  of  men  love  bufinefs  for  itfelf,  but  thofe 
that  are  learned  :  for  other  perfons  love  it  for  profit ;  as  an  hireling,  that  loves  the 
work  for  the  wages  •,  or  for  honour,  as  becaufe  it  beareth  them  up  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  refredieth  their  reputation,  which  otherwife  would  wear  ;  or  becaufe  it 
putteth  them  in  mind  of  their  fortune,  and  giveth  them  occafion  to  pleafure  and 
dilplealure  -,  or  becaufe  it  exercifeth  fome  faculty  wherein  they  take  pride,  and  fo 
entertaineth  them  in  good  humour  and  pleafing  conceits  toward  themfelves  ;  or  be- 
caufe it  advanceth  any  other  their  ends.  So  that,  as  it  is  laid  of  untrue  valours,  that 
lome  mens  valours  are  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  look  on-,  fo  fuch  mens  Induftries 
are  in  the  eyes  of  others,  or  at  leaft  in  regard  of  their  own  defignments  :  only 
learned  men  love  bufmefs,  as  an  aftion  according  to  nature,  as  agreeable  to  health 
of  mind,  as  exercife  is  to  health  of  body,  taking  pleafure  in  the  adlion  itfelf,  and 
not  in  the  purchafe  :  fo  that  of  all  men  they  are  the  molt  indefatigable,  if  it  be  to- 
wards any  bufinefs  which  can  hold  or  detain  their  mind. 

And  if  any  man  be  laborious  in  reading  and  ftudy,  and  yet  idle  in  bufinefs  and 
aftion,  it  groweth  from  fome  weaknefs  of  body,  or  foftnefs  of  fpirit ;  fi.ich  as  Seneca 
fpeaketli  of  :  !:^ddard  tarn  Junt  umbra  tiles,  tit  piUent  in  turbido  ejfe,  quicquid  in  luce  ejl  ; 
and  not  of  learning  :  well  may  it  be,  that  fuch  a  point  of  a  man's  nature  may  make 
him  give  himlelf  to  learning,  but  it  is  not  learning  that  breedeth  any  inch  point  in 
his  nature. 

And  tliat  learning  fiiould  take  up  too  much  time  or  leifure  :  I  anfwer  ;  the  moil: 
atStive  or  bufy  man,  that  hath  been  or  can  be,  hath,  no  queftion,  many  vacant  times 
of  leiiure,  while  he  expefteth  the  tides  and  returns  of  bufinefs  (except  he  be  either 
tedious  and  ot  no  difpatch,  or  lightly  and  unworthily  ambitious  to  meddle  in  things 
th.at  may  be  better  done  by  others:)  and  then  the  queftion  is  but,  how  thofe 
jpaces  and  times  of  leifure  ftall  be  filled  and  fpent  ;  whether  in  pleafures,  or  in 
itudies  ;  as  was  well  anfwered  by  Demofthenes  to  his  adverfiiry  iEfchines,  that  was 
a  man  given  to  pleafure,  and  told  him,  that  his  orations  did  fmell  of  the  lamp  ;■ 
"  Indeed,  faid  Dcmoilhenes,  there  is  a  great  dilference  between  the  things  that  you 
"  and  I  do  by  lamp-light."  So  as  no  man  need  doubt,  that  learning  will  expulfe 
bufinefs  •,  but   rachcr  it  v;ill   keep   and  defend  the  polfelfion  of  the  mind  agaihfl; 
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idlenefs  and  pleafure,  which  otherwile  at  unawares   may  enter,  to  the  prejudice 
of  both. 

Again,  for  that  other  conceit,  that  learning  fhould  undernnne  the  reverence  of 
laws  and  government,  it  is  afluredly  a  mere  depravation  and  calumny,  without  any- 
Ihadow  of  truth.  For  to  fay,  that  a  blind  ctiitom  of  obedience  fhould  be  a  furcr 
obligation,  than  duty  taught  and  underftood  -,  it  is  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  man  may 
tread  furer  by  a  guide,  than  a  feeing  man  can  by  a  light.  And  it  is  without  all 
controverly,  that  learning  doth  make  the  minds  of  men  gentle,  generous,  amiable, 
and  pliant  to  government  ;  whereas  ignorance  makes  them  churlilh,  thwartino, 
and  mutinous  :  and  the  evidence  of  time  doth  clear  tliis  aflertion,  confidtrin"  that 
the  mofl  barbarous,  rude,  and  unlearned  times  have  been  moll  fubjed  to  tumults, 
feditions,  and  changes. 

And  as  to  the  judgment  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,  he  was  well  puniflied  for  his  blaf- 
phemy  againft  learning,  in  the  fame  kind  wliercin  he  offended  ;  for  when  he  was 
pail:  threefcore  years  old,  he  was  taken  with  an  extreme  defire  to  go  to  fc'hool  ao-ain, 
and  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  to  the   end  to  perufe  the  Greek  authors  ;  which 
doth  well  demonftrate,  that  his  former  cenfure  of  the  Grecian  learning  was  rather  an 
affected  gravity,  than  according  to  the  inward  fenfeof  his  own  opinion.     And  as  for 
Virgil's  verfes,  though  it  pleafed  him  to  brave  tiie  world  in  taking  to  the  Romans  the 
art  of  empire,  and  leaving  to  others  the  arts  of  fubjefts  ;  yet  fo  much  is  manifeft, 
that  the  Romans  never  afcended  to  that  height  of  empire,  till  the  time  they  had 
afcended  to  the  height  of  other  arts.     For  in  the  time  of  the   two  firft  C^fars, 
which  had  the  art  of  government  in  greateft  perfedion,  there  lived  the  beft  poet, 
Virgilius  Maro  -,  the  beft  hiftoriographer,  Titus  Livius  ;  the  beft  antiquary,  Marcus 
Varro  -,  and  the  beft,  or  fecond  orator,  Marcus  Cicero,  that  to  the  memory  of  man 
are  known.     As  for  the  accufation  of  Socrates,  the  time  muft  be  remembered  when 
it  was  profecuted  -,  which  was  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  moft  bafe,  bloody,  and  envi- 
ous perfons  that  have  governed ;  which  revolution  of  ftate  was  no  fooner  over,   but 
Socrates,  whom  they  had  made  aperfon  criminal,  was  made  aperfon  heroical,  and  his 
memory  accumulate  with  honours  divine  and  human  :  and  thofe  difcourfes  of  his, 
which  were  then  termed  corrupting  of  manners,  were  after  acknowledged  for  fove- 
reign  medicines  of  the  mind  and  manners,  and  fo  have  been  received  ever  nnce  till 
this  day.     Let  tliis  therefore  ferve   for  anfwer  to   politicians,  which,  in  their  hu- 
morous feverity,  or  in  their  feigned  gravity,  have  prefumed  to  throw  imputations 
upon  learning  ;  which  redargution,  neverthelefs   (Tave  that  we  know  not  whetlier 
our  labours  may  extend  to  other  ages)  were  not  needful  for  the  prcfcnt,  in  regard  of 
the  love  and  reverence  towards  learning,  which  the  example  and   countenance  of 
two  fo  learned  princes,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  your  majefty,   being  as   Caftor  and 
Pollux,  liidiia  /:dera,  ftars   of  excellent  light    and  moft   benign   influence,  hath' 
wrought  in  all  men  of  place  and  authority  in  our  nation. 

Now  therefore  we  come  to  that  third  fort  of  difcredit,  or  diminution  of  credit, 
that  groweth  unto  learning  from  learned  men  themfelves,  which  commonly  cleav- 
eth  fafteft  :  it  is  either  from  their  fortune,  or  from  their  manners,  or  from  the  nature 
of  their  ftudies.  For  the  firft,  it  is  not  in  their  power;  and  the  fecond  is  accidental  v 
the  third  only  is  proper  to  be  handled  :  but  becaufe  we  are  not  in  hand  with  tvuc, 
meafure,  but  with  popular  eftimation  and  conceit,  it  is  not  amifs  to  fpeak  fome-! 
what  of  the  two  former.  The  derogations  therefore,  which  grow  to  learni'no;  froni 
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the  fortune  or  condition  of  learned  men,  are  either  in  refpeA  of  fcarcity  of  means^ 
or  in  refpedt  of  privarenefs  of  life,  and  meannefs  of  employments. 

Concerning  want,  and  that  it  is  the  cafe  of  learned  men  ufually  to  begin  with  little, 
and  not  to  grow  rich  fo  faft  as  other  men,  by  reafon  they  convert  not  their  labours 
chiefly  to  lucre  and  increaie  :  It  were  good  to  leave  the  common  place  in  commen- 
dation of  poverty  to  fome  frier  to  handle,  to  whom  much  was  attributed  by  IVIachiavel 
in  this  point ;  when  he  faid,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  the  clergy  had  been  long  be- 
"  fore  at  an  end,  if  the  reputation,  and  reverence  towards  the  poverty  of  friers 
"  had  not  borne  out  the  fcandal  of  the  fuperfluities  and  exceffes  of  bifhops  and 
"  prelates."  So  a  man  might  fay,  that  the  felicity  and  delicacy  of  princes  and  great 
perfons  had  long  fince  turned  to  rudenefs  and  barbarifm,  if  the  poverty  of  learning 
had  not  kept  up  civility  and  honour  of  life  :  but,  without  any  ilich  advantages,  it  is 
worthy  the  obfcrvation,  what  a  reverend  and  honoured  thing  poverty  of  fortune  was, 
for  fome  ages,  in  the  Roman  ftate,  whicli  neverthelefs  was  a  Ifate  without  paradoxes: 
for  we  fee  what  Titus  Livius  faith  in  his  introdudtion  :  Caeterum  aut  me  amornegotii 
fufcepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unqiiam  refpuUica  nee  major ^  nee  fanHior,  nee  bonis  exempli s  di- 
tior  fuit ;  nee  in  quam  tarn  ferae  avaritia  luxuriaque  immigraverint  ;  nee  ubi  tantus  ac 
tarn  diu  paupertati  ae  parfimoniae  honos  fuerit.  We  fee  likewile,  after  that  the  ftate 
of  Rome  was  not  itfelf,  but  did  degenerate,  how  that  perfon,  that  took  upon  him 
to  be  counfellor  to  Julius  Ca;far  after  his  vidlory,  where  to  begin  his  reftoration  of 
the  ftate,  maketh  it  of  all  points  the  moft  fummary  to  take  away  the  eftimation  of 
wealth:  Verumhaee,et  omnia  mala pariter cum hoitore pecuniae def.nent,Ji tieque magijlratus^ 
neque  alia  vulgo  cupienda,  venalia  erunt.  To  conclude  this  point,  as  it  was  truly  faid, 
that  rubor  eft  virtutis  color ^  though  fometimes  it  comes  from  vice :  fo  it  may  be  fitly  laid 
xhztpaupertas  eft  virtutis  fcrtuna  ;  though  fometimes  it  may  proceed  from  mifgovern- 
ment  and  accident.  Surely  Solomon  hath  pronounced  it  both  in  cenfure,  ^ufefti- 
nat  ad  di'vitias,  non  erit  infons;  and  in  precept-.  Buy  the  truth,  and  fell  it  not;  and  fo 
of  wifdom  and  knowledge-,  judging  that  means  were  to  be  fpent  upon  learning,  and 
not  learning  to  be  applied  to  means.  And  as  for  the  privateneis,  or  obfcurencfs  (as 
it  may  be  in  vulgar  eftimation  accounted)  of  life  of  contemplative  men  ;  it  is  a 
theme  fo  common,  to  extol  a  private  life  not  taxed  with  fenfualiry  and  flcth,  in  com- 
parifon,  and  to  the  difadvantage  of  a  civil  life,  for  fafety,  liberty,  pleafure,  and  dig- 
nity, or  at  leaft  freedom  from  indignity,  as  no  man  handleth  it,  but  handlcth  it  well : 
fuch  a  confonancy  it  hath  to  mens  conceits  in  the  expreiTmg,  and  to  mens  confents 
in  the  allowing.  This  only  I  will  add,  that  learned  men  forgotten  in  ftates,  and  not 
living  in  the  eyes  of  men,  are  like  the  images  of  Caffius  and  Brutus  in  the  funenil  of 
Junia  -,  of  which  not  being  reprefented,  as  many  others  were,  Tacitus  faith,  Eo  ipfo 
1  raefulgebant,  quod  ncn  vifebantur. 

And  for  meannefs  of  employment,  that  which  is  moft  traduced  to  contempt,  is, 
that  the  government  of  youth  is  commonly  allotted  to  them  -,  which  age,  becaufe 
it  is  the  age  of  leaft  authority,  it  is  transferred  to  the  difefteeming  of  thofe  employ- 
ments wherein  youth  is  converfant,  and  which  are  converfant  about  youth.  But 
how  unjuft  this  traducement  is  (if  you  will  reduce  things  from  popularity  of  opinion 
to  meaiure  of  reafon)  may  appear  in  that,  we  fee  men  are  more  curious  what  they 
put  into  a  new  veiTel,  than  into  a  vefiel  feafoned  -,  and  what  mould  they  lay 
about  a  young  plant,  than  about  a  plant  corroborate-,  fo  as  the  v/eakeft  terms  and 
times  of  all  things  ufe  to  have  the  beft  applications  and  helps.    And  will  you  hearken 
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to  the  Hebrew  Rabbins  ?  2'our  young  men  fiall  fee  vi/ions,  and  your  old  men  fiaJl  dreatn 
dreams  :  iay  they,  youth  is  the  worthier  age,  tor  that  vifions  are  nearer  apparitions 
of  God,  than  dreams.  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  howlbever  the  condition  of  life  of 
pedants  hath  been  fcoVned  upon  theatres,  as  the  ape  of  tyranny  -,  and  that  tlie  mo- 
dern loofcnefs  or  negligence  hath  taken  no  due  regard  to  the  choice  of  fchoolmallcrs 
and  tutors-,  yet  the  ancient  wii'dom  of  the  bed  times  did  always  make  ajufh  com- 
plaint, that  ftates  were  too  bufy  with  their  laws,  and  too  negligent  in  point  of  edu- 
cation :  which  excellent  part  of  ancient  dilcipline  hath  been  in  fome  fort  revived  of 
late  times,  by  the  colleges  of  the  jcfuits  ;  of  whom,  although  in  regard  of  their  fu- 
perflicion  I  may  lav,  quo  meliores,  co  deteriores  -,  yet  in  regard  of  this,  and  foine  other 
points  concerning  human  learning  and  moral  matters,  I  may  fay,  as  Agefilaus  faid. 
to  his  enemy  Pharnabafus,  TaUs  qmimjis,  utinam  nofta-  ejfes.  And  thus  much  touch- 
ing the  difcredits  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  learned  men. 

As  touching  the  manners  of  learned  men,  it  is  a  thing  perfonal  and  individual : 
and  no  doubt  there  be  amongfl:  them,  as  in  other  profeffions,  of  all  temperatures  •, 
but  yet  lb  as  it  is  not  without  truth,  which  is  faid,  that  abetint  Jiudia  in  mores,  ftudics 
have  an  influence  and  operation  upon  the  manners  of  thofe  that  are  converlant  in 
them. 

But  upon  an  attentive  and  indifferent  review,  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  find  any  dif- 
grace  to  learning  can  proceed  from  the  manners  of  learned  men  not  inherent  to 
them  as  they  are  learned  ;  except  it  be  a  fault  (which  was  the  fuppofed  fiiult  of  De- 
mofthenes,  Cicero,  Cato  the  fecond,  Seneca,  and  many  more)  that,  bccaufe  the  times 
they  read  of  are  commonly  better  than  the  times  they  live  in,  and  tlie  duties  taught 
better  than  the  duties  praflifed,  they  contend  fometimes  too  far  to  bring  things  to 
perfeftion,  and  to  reduce  the  corruption  of  manners  to  honefty  of  precepts,  or  exam- 
ples of  too  great  height.  And  yet  hereof  they  have  caveats  enough  m  their  own 
walks.  For  Solon,  when  he  was  afked  whether  he  had  given  his  citizens  the  beft 
laws,  anfwered  wifely,  "  Yea,  of  fuch  as  ihey  would  receive  :"  and  Plato,  finding 
that  his  own  heart  could  not  agree  with  the  corrupt  manners  of  his  country,  rcfufed 
to  bear  place  or  office  ■,  faying,  "  That  a  man's  country  was  to  be  uled  as  his  pa- 
*'  rents  were,  that  is,  with  humble  perfuafions,  and  not  with  conteflations."  And 
Csfar's  counfellor  put  in  the  lame  caveat,  Kon  nd  Vetera  injlituta  revoeans,  quae  jam- 
pridem  corruptis  monbus  ludibrio  funt :  and  Cict-ro  noteth  this  error  direftly  in  Cato 
the  fecond,  when  he  writes  to  his  friend  Atticus  ;  Cato  optime  fentit,  fed  nccet  inter- 
dum  reipublicae  ;  loquitur  enim  tanquam  in  republica  Platonis,  non  tanquam  in  faece  Ro- 
miili.  And  the  fame  Cicero  doth  excufe  and  expugn  the  philofophers  for  going 
too  far,  and  being  too  exaft  in  their  prefcripts,  when  he  faith,  //?/  ipfi  praeceptores 
virtutis,  et  ma^ijlri  videnter  fines  officicrum  paulo  longius,  qtiam  natura  vellet,  prctidiffe, 
tit  cum  ad  ultitnum  animo  ccatendij/etjius,  ibi  tamcn,  ubi  opcrtet,  covfifteremus :  and  yet 
himfT If  might  have  laid,  Mcnitis  fum  minor  ipfe  meis;  for  it  was  his  own  fault,  though 
not  in  fo  extreme  a  degree. 

Another  fault  likewife  much  of  this  kind  hath  been  incident  to  learned  men  •, 
which  is,  that  they  have  efteemed  the  prefervation,  good  and  honour  of  their 
countries  or  mailers,  before  their  own  fortunes  or  lafeties.  For  fo  faith  Demofthe- 
nes  unto  the  Athenians  :  "  If  it  pleafe  you  to  note  it,  my  counfcls  unto  you  are 
"  not  fuch,  whereby  I  flioukl  grow  great  amongft  you,  and  you  become  little 
*'  amongft  the  Grecians :  but  they  be  of  that  nature,  as  they  are  fometimes  not 
*'  good  for  me  to  give,  but  are  always  good  for  you  to  follow."     And  fo  Seneca, 
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after  he  had  confecrated  that  ^(inqucnnium  Neronis  to  the  eternal  glory  cf  learned 
governors,  held  on  his  honefl:  and  loyal  courfe  of  good  and  free  counfel,  after  his 
mafter  grew  extremely  corrupt  in  his  government.  Neither  can  this  point  otherwile 
be  -,  for  learning  endueth  mens  minds  with  a  true  fenfe  of  the  frailty  of  their  perfons, 
the  cafualty  of  their  fortunes,  and  the  dignity  of  their  foul  and  vocation  :  fo  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  efteem  that  any  greatnefs  of  their  ov/n  fortune  can  be  a 
true  or  worthy  end  of  their  being  and  ordainment  ;  and  therefore  are  defirous  to 
give  their  account  to  God,  and  fo  likewife  to  their  mafters  under  God  (as  kings  and 
the  ftates  that  they  ferve)  in  thefe  words  •,  Ecce  tibi  lucrefeci,  and  not  Ecce  mihi  lu- 
crefeci :  whereas  the  corrupter  Ibrt  of  mere  politicians,  that  have  not  their  thoughts 
ellabliflied  by  learning  in  the  love  and  apprehenfion  of  duty,  nor  ever  look  abroad 
into  univerfality,  do  refer  all  things  to  themfelves,  and  thruft  themfelves  into  the 
centre  of  the  world,  as  if  all  lines  ihould  meet  in  them  and  their  fortunes -,  never 
caring,  in  all  tempefts,  what  becomes  of  the  fhip  of  ftat«,  fo  they  may  Hive  them- 
felves in  the  cockboat  of  their  own  fortune  -,  whereas  men  that  feel  the  weight  of 
duty,  and  know  the  limits  of  felf-love,  ufe  to  make  good  their  places  and  duties, 
though  with  peril.  And  if  they  ftand  in  feditious  and  violent  alterations,  it  is 
rather  the  reverence  which  many  times  both  adverfc  parties  do  give  to  honefty,  than 
any  verlatile  advantage  of  their  own  carriage.  But  for  this  point  of  tender  fenfe, 
and  faft  obligation  of  duty,  which  learning  doth  endue  the  mind  withal,  how- 
foever  fortune  may  tax  it,  and  many  in  the  depth  of  their  corrupt  principles  may 
defpife  it,  yet  it  will  receive  an  open  allowance,  and  therefore  needs  the  lels 
difproof  or  excufation. 

Another  fault  incident  commonly  to  learned  men,  which  may  be  more  probably 
defended  than  truly  denied,  is,  that  they  fail  fometimes  in  applying  themfelves 
to  particular  perfons  :  which  want  of  exadt  application  arifeth  from  two  caufes  ;  the 
one,  becaufe  the  largenefs  of  their  mind  can  hardly  confine  itfeif  to  dwell  in  the 
exquifite  obfervation  or  examination  of  the  nature  and  cuftoms  of  one  perfon  :  for 
it  is  a  fpeech  for  a  lover,  and  not  for  a  wife  man  ;  Salis  magnum  alter  altcri  theatrmn 
fumus.  Neverthelefs  I  fhall  yield,  that  he  that  cannot  contract  the  fight  of  his  mind, 
as  well  as  difperfe  and  dilate  it,  wanteth  a  great  faculty.  But  there  is  a  fecond 
caufe,  which  is  no  inability,  but  a  rejeftion  upon  choice  and  judgment :  for  the 
honefl:  and  juft  bounds  of  obfervation,  by  one  perfon  upon  another,  extend  no  far- 
ther, but  to  underftand  him  fuificiently,  whereby  not  to  give  him  ofi^ence,  or  where- 
by to  be  able  to  give  him  faithful  counicl,  or  whereby  to  ftand  upon  reafonable 
guard  and  caution,  in  refpeft  of  a  man's  felf :  but  to  be  fpeculative  into  another 
man,  to  the  end  to  know  how  to  work  him,  or  wind  him,  or  govern  him,  pro- 
ceedeth  from  a  heart  that  is  double  and  cloven,  and  not  entire  and  ingenuous  j 
which  as  in  friendfhip  it  is  want  of  integrity,  fo  towards  princes  or  fupcriors  is 
want  of  duty.  For  the  cuftom  of  the  Levant,  which  is,  that  fubjefts  do  forbear  to 
gaze  or  fix  their  eyes  upon  princes,  is  in  the  outward  ceremony  barbarous,  but  tlie 
moral  is  good  :  for  men  ought  not,  by  cunning  anci  bent  obfervations,  to  pierce 
and  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  kings,  which  the  Scripture  hath  declared  to  be 
infcru  table. 

There  is  yet  another  fault  (with  v.'hich  I  will  conclude  this  part)  which  is  often 
noted  in  learned  men,  that  they  do  many  times  fail  to  obferve  decency  and  difcre- 
tion  in  their  behaviour  and  carriage,  and  commit  errors  in  fmall  and  ordinary  points 
of  aclion,  fo  as  the  vulgar  fort  of  capacities  do  make  a  judgment  of  them  in  greater 
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matters,  by  that  which  they  find  wanting  in  them  in  fmaller.  But  this  confequence 
doth  often  deceive  men,  for  which  I  do  refer  them  over  to  that  which  was  faid  by 
Themillocles,  arrogantly  and  uncivilly  being  applied  to  himfelf  out  of  his  own 
mouth  -,  but,  being  applied  to  the  general  Itate  of  this  queftion,  pertinently  and 
juftly  ;  when,  being  invited  to  touch  a  lute,  he  faid,  "  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  he 
"  could  make  a  fmall  town  a  great  ftate,"  So,  no  doubt,  many  may  be  well  fcen 
in  the  paflages  of  government  and  policy,  which  are  to  feek  m  little  and  punctual 
occafions.  I  refer  them  alfo  to  that  which  Plato  faid  of  his  mafter  Socrates,  whom 
he  compared  to  the  gallypots  of  apothecaries,  which  on  the  outfide  had  apes  and 
owls,  and  antiques,  but  contained  within  fovereign  and  precious  liquors  and  con- 
fections ;  acknowledging,  that  to  an  external  report  he  was  not  without  fuperficial 
levities  and  deformities,  but  was  inwardly  replenilhed  with  excellent  virtues  and 
powers.     And  lb  much  touching  the  point  of  manners  of  learned  men. 

But  in  the  mean  time  I  have  no  purpofe  to  give  allowance  to  fome  conditions  and 
courfes  bafe  and  unworthy,  wherein  divers  profefTors  of  learning  have  wronged 
tliemfelves,  and  gone  too  far ;  fuch  as  were  thofe  trencher  philofophers,  which  in 
the  later  age  of  the  Roman  ftate  were  ufually  in  the  houfes  of  great  perfons,  being 
little  better  than  folemn  parafites ;  of  which  kind,  Lucian  maketh  a  merry  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  philolbpher  that  the  great  lady  took  to  ride  with  her  in  her  coach,  and 
would  needs  have  him  carry  her  little  dog,  which  he  doing  officioufly,  and  yet  un- 
comely, the  page  fcoffed,  and  faid,  "  That  he  doubted,  the  philofopher  of  a  Stoie 
"  would  turn  to  be  a  Cynic."  But  above  all  the  reft,  the  grofs  and  palpable  flat- 
tery, whereunto  many,  not  unlearned,  have  abafed  and  abuled  their  wits  and  pens, 
turning,  as  Du  Bartas  faith,  Hecuba  into  Helena,  and  Fauftina  into  Lucretia, 
hath  moft  diminilhed  the  price  and  eftimation  of  learning.  Neither  is  the  modern 
dedication  of  books  and  writings,  as  to  patrons  to  be  commended  :  for  that  books, 
fuch  as  are  worthy  the  name  of  books,  ought  to  have  no  patrons,  but  truth  and 
reafon.  And  the  ancient  cuftom  was,  to  dedicate  them  only  to  private  and  equal 
friends,  or  to  intitle  the  books  with  their  names  •,  or  if  to  kings  and  great  perfons, 
it  was  to  fome  fuch  as  the  argument  of  the  book  was  fit  and  proper  for  :  but  thefe 
and  the  like  courl'es  may  dclerve  rather  reprehenfion  than  defence. 

Not  that  I  can  tax  or  condemn  the  morigeration  or  application  of  learned  men 
to  men  in  fortune.  For  the  anfwer  was  o;ood  that  Diog-enes  made  to  one  that  afked. 
him  in  m.ockery,  "  How  it  came  to  pals  that  philofophers  were  the  followers  of 
"  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  of  philofophers  ?"  He  anfwered  foberly,  and  yet 
Iharply,  "  Becaufe  the  one  fort  knew  what  they  had  need  of,  and  the  other  did 
"  not.'*  And  of  the  like  nature  was  the  anfwer  which  Ariftippus  made,  when  hav- 
ing a  petition  to  Dionyfius,  and  no  ear  given  to  him,  he  fell  down  at  his  feet ; 
whereupon  Dionyfius  ftay'd,  and  gave  him  the  hearing,  and  granted  it  i  and  after- 
ward fome  perfon,  tender  on  the  behalf  of  Philofophy,  reproved  Ariftippus,  that 
he  would  offer  the  profeflion  of  philofophy  fuch  an  indignity,  as  for  a  private  fuit  to 
fell  at  a  tyrant's  feet.  But  he  anfwered,  "  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  it  was  the  fault 
"  of  Dionyfius  that  he  had  his  ears  in  his  feet."  Neither  was  it  accounted  weak- 
nefs,  but  difcretion  in  him  that  would  not  difputehis  beft  with  AdrianusCsfar ;  ex- 
cufing  himfelf,  "  That  it  was  reafon  to  yield  to  him  that  commanded  thirty  le- 
"  gions."  Thefe  and  the  like  applications,  and  ftooping  to  points  of  neceffity  and 
convenience,  cannot  be  difallowed  :  for  though  they  may  have  fome  outward  bafe- 

nefsj. 
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nefs,  yet  in  a  judgment  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  accounted  fubmiffions  to  the 
occafion,  and  not  to  the  perfon. 

Now  I  proceed  to  thofe  errors  and  vanities,  which  have  intervened  amongfl:  the 
ftudies  themfclves  of  the  learned,  which  is  that  which  is  principal  and  proper  to  the 
prefent  argument  ;  wherein  my  purpofe  is  not  to  make  a  juftitication  of  the  errors, 
but,  by  a  cenfure  and  reparation  of  the  errors,  to  make  a  jullification  of  that 
which  is  good  and  found,  and  to  deliver  that  from  the  afperfion  of  the  other.  For 
we  fee,  that  it  is  the  manner  of  men  to  fcandalize  and  deprave  that  which  recain- 
eth  the  ftate  and  virtue,  by  taking  advantage  upon  that  which  is  corrupt  and  dege- 
nerate ;  as  the  heathens  in  the  primitive  church  ufed  to  blemifli  and  taint  the 
Chriftians  with  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  heretics.  But  neverthelefs  I  have  no  . 
meaning  at  this  time  to  make  any  exadt  animadverfion  of  tiie  errors  and  impedi- 
ments in  matters  of  learning,  which  are  more  fecret  and  remote  from  vulgar  opi- 
nion, but  only  to  fpeak  unto  fuch  as  do  fall  under,  or  near  unto,  a  popular 
obfervation. 

There  be  therefore  chiefly  three  vanities  in  ftudies,  whereby  learning  hath  been 
mod  traduced.  For  thofe  things  we  do  efteem  vain,  which  are  either  falfe  or  fri- 
volous, thofe  which  either  have  no  truth,  or  no  ufe  :  and  thofe  perfons  we  efteem 
vain,  which  are  either  credulous  or  curious  -,  and  curiofity  is  either  in  matter,  or 
words  :  fo  that  in  reafon  as  well  as  in  experience,  there  fall  out  to  be  thefe  three 
diftempers,  as  I  may  term  them,  of  learning  :  the  firft  fantaftical  learning ;  the 
fecond,  contentious  learning  ;  and  the  laft  delicate  learning  •,  vain  imaginations,  vain 
altercations,  and  vain  affedtations  -,  and  with  the  laft  I  will  begin. 

Martin  Luther,  condufted  no  doubt  by  an  higher  providence,  but  in  difcourfe 
of  reafon,  finding  what  a  province  he  had  undertaken  againft  the  bilhop  of  Rome, 
and  the  degenerate  traditions  of  the  church,  and  finding  his  own  folitude,  being  no 
ways  aided  by  the  opinions  of  his  own  time,  was  enforced  to  awake  all  antiquity, 
and  to  call  former  times  to  his  fuccour,  to  make  a  party  againft  the  prefent  time. 
So  that  the  ancient  authors,  both  in  divinity,  and  in  humanity,  which  had  long  time 
flept  in  libraries,  he^ran  generally  to  be  read  and  revolved.  This  by  confequenee 
did  draw  on  a  necefilty  of  a  n.ore  exquifite  travel  in  the  languages  original,  wherem 
thofe  authors  did  write,  for  the  better  underftandingof  thofe  authors,  and  the  better 
advantage  of  preiTing  and  applying  their  words.  And  thereof  grew  again  a  dchght 
in  their  manner  of  ftyle  and  phrafe,  and  an  admiration  of  tliat  kind  of  writing  ; 
which  was  much  furthered  and  precipitated  by  the  enmity  and  oppofition,  that  the 
propoundersof  thofe  primitive,  but  feeming  new,  opinions  had  againft  the  fchool- 
men,  who  were  oenerally  of  the  contrary  part,  and  vv-hofe  writings  were  altogether  in 
a  differing  ftile  and  form,  taking  liberty  to  coin,  and  frame  new  terms  of  art  to 
cxprefs  their  own  fenfe,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of  fpeech,  without  regard  to  the  pure- 
neis,  pleafantnei's,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  lawfulnefs,  of  the  phral'e  or  word.  And  agairv, 
becaufe  the  great  labour  then  was  with  the  people,  of  whom  the  Pharifees  were  wont 
to  fay,  Execri-ii/is  ijia  turba,  quae  non  mvit  legem;  for  the  winning  and  perfuading  of 
them,  there  grew  of  necefiity  in  chief  price  and  requeft,  eloquence  and  variety  of 
difcourfe,  as  the  fitteft  and  forcibleft  accefs  into  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar  fort  :  fo 
that  thefe  fovir  caufes  concurring,  the  admiration  of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  the 
fchoolmcrj,  the  exad  ftudy  of  languages,  and  the  efficacy  of  preaching,  did  bring  m 
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an  affected  ftiidy  of  eloquence,  and  copia  of  fpeech,  which  then  began  to  flourilh.  This 
grew  fpeedily  to  an  exceh ;  for  men  began  to  iiunt  more  afterwords  tiian  matter ;  and 
more  after  the  choicenefs  of  the  phrafe,  and  the  round  and  clean  compofition  of  the 
fentence,  and  the  fweet  falling  of  the  claufes,  and  the  varymg  and  illuftration  of 
their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  lub- 
ject,  foundnefs  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew 
the  flowing  and  warry  vein  of  Oforius,  the  Portugal  bifliop,  to  be  in  price.  Then 
did  Sturmius  fpend  fuch  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  orator,  and  Her- 
mogenes  the  rhetorician,  befides  his  own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the 
like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge,  and  Afcham,  with  their  ledures  and  writings, 
almoft  deify  Cicero  and  Demolthenes,  and  allure  all  young  men,  that  were  ftudious, 
unto  that  delicate  and  polillied  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erafmus  take  occafion 
to  make  the  fcoffing  echo  ;  Decern  annos  confumpfi  in  legendo  Cicerone :  and  the  echo 
anfwered  in  Greek,  *Ov£,  ^Ji)!e.  Then  grew  the  learning  of  the  fchoolmen  to  be 
utterly  defpifed  as  barbarous.  In  fum,  the  whole  inclination  and  bent  of  thofe  times 
was  rather  towards  copia,  than  weight. 

Here  therefore  is  the  firft  diftemper  of  learning,  when  men  ftudy  words,  and  not 
matter :  whereof  though  I  have  reprefented  an  example  of  late  times,  yet  it  hath 
been,  and  will  be  fecundum  majus  et  minus  in  all  time.  And  how  is  it  poffible  but 
this  Ihould  have  an  operation  to  difcredit  learning,  even  with  vulgar  capacities, 
when  they  fee  learned  mens  works  like  the  firft  letter  of  a  patent,  or  limned  book  ; 
which  though  it  hath  large  flourifhes,  yet  it  is  but  a  letter  ?  It  feems  to  me  that 
Pygmalion's  frenzy  is  a  good  emblem  or  portraiture  of  this  vanity  :  for  words  are 
but  the  images  of  matter,  and  except  they  have  life  of  reafon  and  invention,  to  fall 
in  love  with  them  is  all  one,  as  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pifture. 

But  vet,  notwithftanding,  it  is  a  thing  not  haftily  to  be  condemned,  to  clothe  and 
adorn  the  obfcurity,  even  of  philofophy  itfelf,  with  fenfible  and  plaufible  elocution  ; 
for  hereof  we  have  great  examples  in  Xcnophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  and 
of  Plato  alfo  in  fome  degree  ;  and  hercot  likewife  there  is  great  ufe  :  for  furely,  to 
the  fevere  inquifition  of  truth,  and  the  deep  progrefs  into  philofophy,  it  is  fome 
hindrance  ;  becaufe  it  is  too  early  fatisfaCtory  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  quencheth 
the  defire  of  farther  fearch,  before  we  come  to  a  juft  period  :  but  then,  if  a  man 
be  to  have  any  ufe  of  fuch  knowledge  in  civil  occafions,  of  conference,  counfel,  per- 
fuafion,  difcourfe,  or  the  like  -,  then  fhall  he  find  it  prepared  to  his  hands  in  thofe 
authors  which  writs  in  that  manner.  But  the  excefs  of  this  is  fo  juftly  contemptible, 
that  as  Hercules,  when  he  faw  the  image  of  Adonis,  Venus's  minion,  in  a  temple, 
faid  in  difdain.  Nil  facri  es  ;  fo  there  is  none  of  Hercules's  followers  in  learning,  that 
is,  the  more  fevere  and  laborious  fort  of  inquirers  into  truth,  but  will  dcfpife  thofe 
delicacies  and  affectations,  as  indeed  capable  of  no  divinenefs.  And  thus  much  of 
the  firft  difeafe  or  diftemper  of  learning. 

The  fecond,  which  followeth,  is  in  nature  worfe  than  the  former:  for  as  fub- 
ftance  of  matter  is  better  than  beauty  of  words,  fo,  contrariwife,  vain  matter  is  worfe 
than  vain  words  •,  wherein  it  feemeth  the  reprehenfion  of  St.  Paul  was  not  only 
proper  for  thofe  times,  but  prophetical  for  the  times  following  ;  and  not  only  re- 
fpedive  to  divinity,  but  extenfive  to  all  knowledge :  Devita  profanas  vocum  novi- 
tates,  et  oppojitiones  falfi  nominis  fcientiae.  For  he  affigneth  two  marks  and  badges  of 
fufpefted  and  falfified  fcience  :  the  one,  the  novelty  and  ftrangenefs  of  terms ; 
the  other,  the  ftriftnefs  of  pofitions,  which  of  neceffity  doth  induce  oppofitions,  and 
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fo  queftions  and  altercations.  Surely,  like  as  many  fubftances  in  nature  which  are 
Iblid,  do  putrify  and  corrupt  into  worms  •,  fo  it  is  the  property  of  good  and  found 
knowledge,  to  putrify  and  diflblve  into  a  number  of  fubtle,  idle,  unwholfom, 
and,  as  I  may  term  them,  vermiculate  queftions,  which  have  indeed  a  kind  of 
quickncfs,  and  life  offpirir,  but  no  foundnefs  of  matter,  or  goodnels  of  quality. 
This  kind  of  degenerate  learning  did  chiefly  reign  amongft  the  fchoolmen,  who, 
having  fliarp  and  ftrong  wits,  and  abundance  of  leifure,  and  fmall  variety  of  read- 
ing-, but  their  wits  being  fhut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  few  authors,  chiefly  Ariftotle 
their  didator,  as  their  perfons  were  fhut  up  in  the  cells  of  monafteries  and  colleges, 
and  knowing  little  hiftory,  either  of  nature  or  time,  did  out  of  no  great  quantity  of 
matter,  and  infinite  agitation  of  wit,  fpin  out  unto  us  thofe  laborious  webs  of  learn- 
ing, which  are  extant  in  their  books.  For  the  wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work 
upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures  of  God,  worketh  accord- 
ing to  the  ftuff",  and  is  limited  tliereby :  but  if  it  work  upon  itfelf,  as  the  fpider 
worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endlefs,  and  brings  forth  indeed  cobwebs  of  learning, 
admirable  for  the  iinenefs  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  fubftance  or  profit. 

This  fame  unprofitable  fubtilty  or  curiofity  is  of  two  forts  •,  either  in  the  fubjeft 
jtfelf  that  they  handle,  when  it  is  a  fruitlefs  Jpeculation,  or  controverfy,  whereof 
there  are  no  fmall  number  both  in  divinity  and  philofophy,  or  in  the  manner  or  me- 
thod of  handling  of  a  knowledge,  which  amongft  them  was  this  •,  upon  every  par- 
ticular pofition  or  aflertion  to  frame  objedions,  and  to  thofe  objedions,  Iblutions  ; 
which  folutions  were  for  the  moft  part  not  confutations,  but  diftinftions ;  whereas 
indeed  the  ftrength  of  all  fciences  is,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  old  man's  faggot,  in  the 
band.  For  the  har.mony  of  a  fcience,  fupporting  each  part  the  other,  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  true  and  brief  confutation  and  fuppreffion  of  all  the  fmaller  fort  of  ob- 
jections. But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  you  take  out  every  axiom,  as  the  fticks  of  the 
faggot,  one  by  one,  you  may  quarrel  with  them,  and  bend  them,  and  break  them 
at  your  pleafure  :  fo  that  as  was  faid  of  Seneca,  Verhorum  minutiis  reriim  frangit  pon- 
dera  ;  fo  a  man  may  truly  fay  of  the  fchoolmen,  ^laejtionum  7ninutiis  fcientiarum  fran- 
giint  foUdiialem.  For  were  it  not  better  for  a  man  in  a  fair  room,  to  fet  up  one  great 
light,  or  branching  candleftick  of  lights,  than  to  go  about  with  a  fmall  watch  can- 
dle into  every  corner  .''  And  fuch  is  their  method,  that  refts  not  fo  much  upon  evi- 
dence of  truth  proved  by  arguments,  authorities,  fimilitudes,  examples,  as  upon 
particular  confutations  and  folutions  of  every  fcruple,  cavillation,  and  objeftion ; 
breeding  for  the  moft  part  one  queftion,  as  faft  as  it  folveth  another;  even  as  in 
the  former  refemblance,  when  you  carry  the  light  into  one  corner,  you  darken  the 
reft  :  fo  that  the  fable  and  fiftion  of  Scylla  feemeth  to  be  a  lively  image  of  this  kind 
of  philofophy  or  knowletlge,  who  was  transformed  into  a  comely  virgin  for  the 
upper  parts  •,  but  then,  Candida  fuccinSlam,  latrantibus  ingttina  moriftris  :  fo  the  gene- 
ralities of  the  fchoolmen  are  for  a  while  good  and  proportionable  ;  but  then,  when 
youdefcend  into  their  diftiniflions  and  decifions,  inftcadof  a  fruitful  womb,  fortheufe 
and  benefit  of  man's  life,  they  end  in  monftrous  altercations,  and  barking  queftions. 
So  as  it  is  not  pofllble  but  this  quality  of  knowledge  muft  fall  under  popular  con- 
tempt, the  people  being  apt  to  contemn  tiuth  upon  occafion  of  controverftes  and 
altercations,  and  to  think  they  are  all  out  of  their  way  which  never  meet  :  and  when 
ihey  fee  fuch  digladiation  about  fubtilties,  and  matters  of  no  ufe  or  moment,  they 
eafily  tall  upon  that  judgment  of  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  l^erl>a  ijla  funt  faium 
oiioforum. 

Notv/uh- 
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Notwithftanding,  certain  it  is  that  if  thofe  fchoolmcn  to  their  great  thirft  of 
truth,  and  unwearied  travel  of  wit,  had  joined  variety  and  univerfality  of  reading 
and  contemplation,  they  had  proved  excellent  lights,  to  the  great  advancement  of 
all  learning  and  knowledge-,  but  as  tliey  are,  they  are  great  uni'ertakcrs  indeed, 
and  fierce  with  dark  keeping  :  but  as  in  the  inquiry  of  the  divine  truth,  their  pride 
inclined  to  leave  the  oracle  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanifh  in  the  mixture  of  their 
own  inventions  ■,  fo  in  the  inquifition  of  nature,  they  ever  left  the  oracle  of  God's 
works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  images,  which  the  unequal  mirror 
of  their  own  minds,  or  a  few  received  authors  or  principles,  did  reprefcnt  unto  them. 
And  thus  much  for  the  fccond  difeafe  of  learning. 

For  the  third  vice  or  difeafe  of  learning,  which  concerneth  deceit  or  untruth,  it 
is  of  all  the  reft  the  fouleft  ;  as  that  which  doth  deftroy  the  elTential  form  of  know- 
ledge •,  which  is  nothing  but  a  reprefentation  of  truth  ;  for  the  truth  of  being,  and 
the  truth  of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  diredl  beam,  and  the 
beam  retlefted.  This  vice  therefore  brancheth  itfelf  into  two  forts ;  delight  in  de- 
ceiving, and  aptnefs  to  be  deceived;  impofture  and  credulity-,  which  although 
they  appear  to  be  of  adiverfe  nature,  the  one  feeming  to  proceed  of  cunning,  and 
the  other  of  fimplicity  ;  yet  certainly  they  do  for  the  moft  part  concur :  for  as  the 
verfe  noteth, 

Percontatorem  ftigito,  vam  garruhts  idem  ejl : 
an  inquifitive  man  is  a  pratler  :  lb  upon  the  like  reafon,  a  credulous  man  is  a  de- 
ceiver :  as  we  fee  it  in  fame,  that  he  that  will  eafily  believe  rumours,  will  as 
eafily  augment  rumours,  and  add  fomewhat  to  them  of  his  own  ;  which  Tacitus 
wifely  noteth,  when  he  faith,  Fingunt  fimul  creduntque :  fo  great  an  affinity  hath  fiftion 
and  belief. 

This  facility  of  credit,  and  accepting  or  admitting  things  weakly  authorized  or 
warranted,  is  of  two  kinds,  according  to  the  fubjet:!:  :  for  it  is  either  a  belief  of 
hiftory,  as  the  lawyers  fpeak,  matter  of  fact ;  or  elfe  of  matter  of  art  and  opinion  : 
as  to  the  former,  we  fee  the  experience  and  inconvenience  of  this  error  in  eccle- 
liaftical  hiftory,  which  hath  roo  eafily  received  and  regiftered  reports  and  narrations 
of  miracles  wrought  by  martyrs,  hermits,  or  monks  of  the  depart,  and  other  holy 
men,  and  their  relicks,  Ihrines,  chapels,  and  images  :  which  though  they  had  a 
paftage  for  time,  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  fuperftitious  fimplicity  of 
lome,  and  the  politic  toleration  of  others,  holding  them  but  as  divine  poefies  ;  yet 
after  a  period  of  time,  when  the  mift  began  to  clear  up,  they  grew  to  be  efteemed 
but  as  old  wives  fables,  impoftures  of  the  clergy,  illufions  of  fpirits,  and  badges  of 
antichrift,  to  the  great  fcandal  and  detriment  of  relisiion. 

So  in  natural  hiftory,  we  fee  there  hath  not  been  that  choice  and  judgment  ufed 
as  ought  to  have  been,  as  may  appear  in  the  writings  of  Plinius,  Cardanus,  Alber- 
lus,  and  divers  of  the  Arabians,  being  fraught  with  much  fabulous  matter,  a  great 
part  not  only  untried,  but  notorioufly  untrue,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  credit 
of  natural  philoibphy  with  the  grave  and  fober  kind  of  wits  :  wherein  the  wifdom 
and  integrity  of  Ariftotle  is  worthy  to  be  obferved,  that,  having  made  fo  diligent 
and  exquifite  a  hiftory  of  living  creatures,  hath  mingled  it  Iparingly  with  a.-.y  vain 
or  feigned  matter;  and  yet,  on  the  other  fide,  hath  call  all  prodigious  narrations, 
which  he  thought  worthy  the  recording,  into  one  book  :  excellently  difcerning 
that  matter  of  manifeft  truth,  fuch,  whereupon  oblervation  and  rule  was  to  be 
built,  was  net  to  be  mingled  cr  weakened  with  m.atter  of  doubtful  credit  ;  and  yet 
Vex,  I.  D  again, 
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again,  that  rarities   and  reports  that  feem  incredible,  are  not  to  be  fupprefled  or 
denied  to  the  memory  of  men. 

And  as  for  the  facility  of  credit  which  is  yielded  to  arts  and  opinions,  it  is  like- 
wife  of  two  kinds,  either  when  too  much  belief  is  attributed  to  the  arts  themfelves, 
or  to  certain  authors  in  any  art.  The  fciences  themfelves  which  have  had  better 
intelligence  and  confederacy  with  the  imagination  of  man,  than  with  his  reafon,  are 
three  in  number  :  aftrology,  natural  magic,  and  alchemy  -,  of  which  fciences, 
neverthelefs,  the  ends  or  pretences  are  noble.  For  aftrology  pretendeth  to  difco- 
ver  that  correfpondence,  or  concatenation,  which  is  between  the  fuperior  globe  and 
the  inferior.  Natural  magic  pretendeth  to  call  and  reduce  natural  philofophy  from 
variety  of  fpeculations  to  the  magnitude  of  works  •,  and  alchemy  pretendeth  to  make 
feparation  of  all  the  unlike  parts  of  bodies,  which  in  mixtures  of  nature  are  incor- 
porate. But  the  derivations  and  profecutions  to  thefe  ends,  both  in  the  theories, 
and  in  the  praftices,  are  full  of  error  and  vanity  -,  which  the  great  profefibrs  them- 
felves have  fought  to  veil  over  and  conceal  by  enigmatical  writings,  and  referring 
themfelves  to  auricular  traditions  and  fuch  other  devices,  to  fave  the  credit  of 
impoftors  :  and  yet  furely  to  alchemy  this  right  is  due,  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
the  hufbandman  whereof  JE{op  makes  the  fable  ;  that,  when  he  died,  told  his  fons, 
that  he  had  left  unto  them  gold  buried  under  ground  in  his  vineyard ;  and  they 
digged  over  all  the  ground,  and  gold  they  found  none  ;  but  by  reafon  of  their  ftir- 
ing  and  digging  the  mould  about  the  roots  of  their  vines,  they  had  a  great 
vintage  the  year  following  :  fo  afluredly  the  fearch  and  ftir  to  make  gold  hath 
brought  to  light  a  great  number  of  good  and  fruitful  inventions  and  experiments, 
as  well  for  the  difclofing  of  nature,  as  for  the  ufe  of  man's  life. 

And  as  to  the  overmuch  credit  that  hath  been  given  unto  authors  in  fciences,  in 
making  them  diftators,  that  their  words  fliould  ftand  •,  and  not  confuls  to  give  ad- 
vice ;  the  damage  is  infinite  that  fciences  have  received  thereby,  as  the  principal 
caufe  that  hath  kept  them  low,  at  a  ftay,  without  growth  or  advancement.  For 
hence  it  hath  come,  that  in  arts  mechanical,  the  firft  devifer  comes  lliorteft,  and 
time  addeth  and  perfefteth  :  but  in  fciences,  the  firft  author  goeth  fartheft,  and  time 
lofeth  and  corrupteth.  So  we  fee,  artillery,  failing,  printing,  and  the  like,  were 
grofsly  managed  at  the  firft,  and  by  time  accommodated  and  refined  :  but  contra- 
riwife  the  philofophies  and  fciences  of  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Democritus,  Hippocrates, 
Euclides,  Archimedes,  of  moft  vigour  at  the  firft,  are  by  time  degenerate  and  im- 
bafed  ;  whereof  the  reafon  is  no  other,  but  that  in  the  former  many  wits  and 
induftries  have  contributed  in  one  -,  and  in  the  latter,  many  wits  and  induftries 
have  been  fpent  about  the  wit  of  fome  one,  whom  many  times  they  have 
rather  depraved  than  illuftrated.  For  as  water  will  not  afcend  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  firft  fpring-head  from  v/hence  it  defcendeth,  fo  knowledge  derived 
from  Ariftotle,  and  exempted  from  liberty  of  examination,  will  not  rife  again 
higher  than  the  knowledge  of  Ariftotle.  And  therefore  although  the  pofition  be 
good,  Oportet  difcentem  credere ;  yet  it  muft  be  coupled  with  this,  Opcrtet  edoHian 
j'udicare  :  for  difciples  do  owe  unto  mafters  only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  their  own  judgment  till  they  be  fully  inftrudled,  and  not  an  abfolute  refigna- 
tion,  or  perpetual  captivity  :  and  therefore,  to  conclude  this  point,  I  will  fay  no 
more  ;  but  fo  let  great  authors  have  their  due,  as  time,  which  is  the  author  of  au- 
thors, be  not  deprived  of  his  due,  which  is,  farther  and  farther  to  difcover  truth. 
Thus  I  have  gone  over  thefe  three  difeafes  of  learning  ;  befides  the  which,  there 
7  arc 
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are  fome  other  rather  peccant  humours  than  formed  dileafes,  which  neverthelefs  are 
not  lb  fecret  and  intrinfic,  but  that  they  fall  under  a  popular  obfervation  and  tra- 
ducement,  and  therefore  are  not  be  pafled  over. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  extreme  affccling  of  two  extremities  :  the  one  antiquity, 
the  other  novelty  •,  wherein  it  feemeth  the  children  of  time  do  take  after  the  nature 
and  malice  of  the  father.  For  as  he  devoureth  his  children,  fo  one  of  them  feeketh 
to  devour  and  fupprefs  the  other,  while  antiquity  en\icth  there  fliould  be  new  ad- 
ditions, and  novelty  cannot  be  content  to  add,  but  it  mull  deface ;  furely,  the  ad- 
vice of  the  prophet  is  the  true  diredtion  in  this  matter.  State  fttper  vias  antiquas,  et 
I'idete  qiiaenamfit  lia  re£fa,  et  bona,  et  ambulate  in  ea.  Antiquity  deferveth  that  re- 
verence, tliat  men  fliould  make  a  ftand  thereupon,  and  dil'cover  what  is  the  befl 
way  ;  but  when  the  difcovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  make  progreflion.  And  to 
fpeak  truly,  Antiquitas  faecidi^  jv.ventus  mtoidi.  Thefe  times  are  the  ancient  times 
when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  thofe  which  we  account  ancient  ordiue  retrcgradoy 
by  a  computation  backward  from  ourfelves. 

Another  error,  induced  by  the  former,  is  a  diftruft  that  any  thing  fliould  be  now 
to  be  found  out,  which  the  world  Ihould  have  mifled  and  pafled  over  fo  long  time  v 
as  if  the  fame  objcftion  were  to  be  made  to  time,  that  Lucian  makech  to  Jupiter,  and 
other  the  heathen  gods,  of  which  he  wondereth  that  they  begot  fo  many  children 
in  old  time,  and  begot  none  in  his  time  ;  and  aflceth  whether  they  were  become 
feptuagenery,  or  whether  the  law  Papia,  made  againft  old  mens  marriages,  had  re- 
ftrained  them.  So  it  feemeth  men  doubt,  leil  time  is  become  paft  children  and  ge- 
neration ;  wherein,  contrariwife,  we  fee  commonly  the  levity  and  inconfliancy  of 
mens  judgments,  which  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder  that  it  can  be  done  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  it  is  done,  wonder  again  that  it  was  no  fooner  done  •,  as  we  fee  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  into  Afia,  which  at  firfl:  was  prejudged  as  a  vafl:  and  impoffibie 
enterprile :  and  yet  after\vards  it  pleafeth  Livy  to  make  no  more  of  it  than  this ; 
Nil  aliiul,  quam  bene  aufus  eft  'vana  contemnere  :  and  the  fame  happened  to  Co- 
lumbus in  the  wefl:ern  navigation.  But  in  intellectual  matters  it  is  much  more 
common  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  moll  of  the  propofitions  of  Euclid,  which  till  they  be 
demonftrated,  they  feem  ftrange  to  our  alTent;  but  being  demonfl:rated,  our  mind 
accepteth  of  them  by  a  kind  of  relation,  as  the  lawyers  fpeak,  as  if  we  had  known 
them  before. 

Another  error  that  hath  alfo  fome  affinity  with  the  former,  is  a  conceit,  that  of 
former  opinions  or  fedls,  after  variety  and  examination,  the  bell  hath  llill  prevailed, 
and  fupprefled  the  reft  :  fo  as,  if  a  man  fliould  begin  the  labour  of  a  new  fearch,  he 
were  but  like  to  light  upon  fomewhat  formerly  rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought 
into  oblivion ;  as  if  the  multitude,  or  the  wifeft,  for  the  multitude's  fake,  were 
not  ready  to  give  paflage,  rather  to  that  which  is  popular  and  fuperficial,  than  to 
that  which  is  fubftandal  and  profound  :  for  the  truth  is,  that  time  feemeth  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  river  or  ftream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
blown  up,  and  finketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  fohd. 

Another  error,  of  a  diverie  nature  from  all  the  former,  is  the  over  early  and  pe- 
remptory redudtion  of  knowledge  into  arts  and  methods  ;  from  which  time  com- 
monly fcienccs  receive  fmall  or  no  augmentation.  But  as  youngmen,  when  they 
knit  and  Ihape  perfectly,  do  fcldom  grow  to  a  farther  ftaaire  :  fo  knowledge,  while 
it  is  in  aphorilhis  and  obfervationsj  it  is  in  growth;  but  when  it  once  is  compre- 
hended in  exact  metliods,  it  may  perchance  be  farther  poliflied  and  illuftrated,. 
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and  accommodated  for  ufe  and  practice ;  but  it  increafeth  no  more  in  bulk  and 
lubftance. 

Another  error  which  doth  fuccced  that  which  we  laft  mentioned,  is,  that  after 
the  diftribution  of  particular  arts  and  fciences,  men  have  abandoned  univerfality, 
or  pkilofophia -prima ;  which  cannot  but  ceafe,  and  ftop  all  progreflion.  For  no 
perfeft  difcovery  can  be  made  upon  a  flat  or  a  level :  neither  is  it  poffible  to  dil- 
cover  the  more  remote,  and  deeper  parts  of  any  fcience,  if  you  ftand  but  upon  the 
level  of  the  fame  fcience,  and  afcend  not  to  a  higher  fcience. 

Another  error  hath  proceeded  from  too  great  a  reverence,  and  a  kind  of  adora- 
tion of  the  mind  and  underftanding  of  man  :  by  means  whereof,  men  have  with- 
drawn themfelves  too  much  from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  the  obfervations 
of  experience,  and  have  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own  reafon  and  conceits. 
Upon  thefe  intelleftualifts,  which  are,  notwithftanding,  commonly  taken  for  the 
moft  fublime  and  divine  philofophers,  Heraclitus  gave  a  juft  cenfure,  faying, 
"  Men  fought  truth  in  their  own  little  worlds,  and  not  in  the  great  and  common 
"  world;"  for  they  difdain  to  fpell,  and  fo  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volume  of 
God's  works ;  and  contrariwife,  by  continual  meditation  and  agitation  of  wit,  do 
urge  and  as  it  were  invocate  their  own  fpirits  to  divine,  and  give  oracles  unto  them, 
whereby  they  are  defervedly  deluded. 

Another  error  that  hath  fome  connexion  with  this  latter,  is,  that  men  have 
ufed  to  infeft  their  meditations,  opinions,  and  dodlrines,  with  fome  conceits 
which  they  have  moft  admired,  or  fome  fciences  which  they  have  moft  applied ; 
and  given  all  things  elfe  a  tinfture  according  to  them,  utterly  untrue  and  improper. 
So  hath  Plato  intermingled  his  philofophy  with  theology,  and  Ariftotle  with  logic ; 
and  the  fecond  fchool  of  Plato,  Proclus,  and  the  reft,  with  the  mathematics.  For 
thefe  were  the  arts  which  had  a  kind  of  primogeniture  with  them  feverally.  So 
have  the  alchemifts  made  a  philofophy  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace ; 
and  Gilbertus,  our  countryman,  hath  made  a  philofophy  out  of  the  obfervations  of 
a  loadftone.  So  Cicero,  when,  reciting  the  fcveral  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  he  found  a  mufician,  that  held  the  foul  was  but  a  harmony,  faith  pleafantly. 
Hie  ab  arte  fua  non  receffit,  ete.  But  of  thefe  conceits  Ariftotle  fpeaketh  ferioufly 
and  wifely,  when  he  faith,  §ui  refpiciunt  ad pauea^  de  facili  pronuntiant. 

Another  error  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  hafte  to  aifertion  without  due  and 
mature  fufpenfion  of  judgment.  For  the  two  ways  of  contemplation  are  not  un- 
like the  two  ways  of  aftion,  commonly  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  :  the  one  plairi 
and  fmooth  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  impaifable  •,  the  other  rough  and 
troublefome  in  the  entrance,  but  after  awhile  fair  and  even:  fo  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion •,  if  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  ftiall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  fhall  end  in  certainties. 

Another  error  is  in  the  manner  of  the  tradition  and  delivery  of  knowledge, 
v/hich  is  for  the  moft  part  magifterial  and  peremptory  ;  and  not  ingenuous  and  faith- 
ful, in  a  fort,  as  may  be  fooneft  believed ;  and  not  eafiheft  examined.  It  is  true, 
that  in  compendious  treatiles  for  pradlice,  that  form  is  not  to  be  difallowed.  But 
in  the  true  handling  of  knowledge,  men  ought  not  to  fall  either,  on  the  one  fide, 
into  the  vein  of  Velleius  the  Epicurean:  Nil  tarn  metueas,  quam  ne  diibitare  aliqua 
de  re  videretur :  nor,  on  the  other  fide,  into  Socrates  his  ironical  doubting  of  all 
things ;  but  to  propound  things  fincerely,  with  more  or  lefs  afleveration,  as  they 
ftand  ia  a  man's  own  judgment  proved  more  or  lefs. 

Other 
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Other  errors  there  arc  in  the  fcope  that  men  propound  co  themfelves,  -whereunto 
they  bend  their  endeavours:  for  whereas  the  more  conitant  and  devote  kind  of  pro- 
fcllbrs  of  any  fcience  ought  to  propound  to  themfelves  to  make  fome  additions  to 
their  fcience,  they  convert  their  labours  to  afpire  to  certain  fecond  prizes ;  as  to  be 
a  profound  interpreter,  or  commentator-,  to  be  a  (harp  champion  or  defender;  to 
be  a  methodical  compounder  or  abridger :  and  fo  the  patrimony  of  knowledo-e 
Cometh  to  be  fometimes  improved,  but  feldom  augmented. 

But  the  greateft  error  of  all  the  reft,  is  the  niiltaking  or  mifplacing  of  the  laft 
or  farthcft  end  of  knowledge:  for  men  have  entered  into  a  defire  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  fometimes  upon  a  natural  curiofuy,  and  inquifitive  appetite  v  fome- 
times to  entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  fometimes  for  ornament 
and  reputation  ;  and  fometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradidlion  ; 
and  moft  times  for  lucre  and  profeflion ;  and  feldom  fincerely  to  give  a  true  account 
of  their  gift  of  reaibn,  to  the  benefit  and  ufe  of  men  :  as  if  there  were  fou2;ht  in 
knowledge  a  couch,  whereupon  to  reft  a  fearching  and  reft]efs  fpirit;  or  a  terras, 
for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  vmh  a  fair  profpeft  -,  or  a 
tower  of  ftate,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raife  itfelf  upon  ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground,  for  ftrife  and  contention;  or  a  ftiop,  for  profit,  or  fale  ;  and  not  a  rich  ftore- 
houfe,  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's  eftate.  But  this  is  that 
which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  adion  may  be 
more  nearly  and  ftraitly  conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have  been;  a  con- 
junction like  unto  that  of  the  two  higheft  planets,  Saturn,  the  planet  of  reft  and  con- 
templation, and  Jupiter,  the  planet  of  civil  focicty  and  aftion  :  howbeit,  I  do  not 
mean,  when  I  fpeak  of  ufe  and  aftion,  that  end  before-mentioned  of  the  applying 
of  knowledge  to  lucre  and  profeflion  ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  that  divert- 
eth  and  interrupteth  the  profecution  and  advancement  of  knowledge,  like  unto  the 
golden  ball  thrown  before  Atalanta,  which  while  fhe  goeth  afide  and  ftoopeth  to 
take  up,  the  race  is  hinder'd  ; 

Dcclinant  curfus,  am-umque  -volubik  toUit. 

Neither  is  my  meaning,  as  v/as  fpoken  of  Socrates,  to  call  philofophy  down  from 
heaven  to  converfe  upon  the  earth  ;  that  is,  to  leave  natural  philofophy  afide,  and  to 
apply  knowledge  only  to  manners  and  policy.  But  as  both  heaven  and  earth  do 
confpire  and  contribute  to  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  man ;  fo  the  end  ought  to  be, 
from  both  philofophies  to  feparate  and  rejeft  vain  fpeculations,  and  whatfoever  is 
empty  and  void,  and  to  prefers'e  and  augment  whatfoever  is  folid  and  fruitful :  that 
knowledge  may  not  be,  as  a  courtefan,  for  pleafure  and  vanity  only,  or  as  a  bond- 
woman, to  acquire  and  gain  to  her  mafter's  ufe  ;  but  as  a  fpoufe,  for  generation, 
fruit,  and  comfort. 

Thus  have  I  defcribed  and  opened,  as  by  a  kind  of  difTeflion,  thofe  peccant 
humour?,  the  principal  of  them,  which  have  not  only  given  impediment  to  the  pro- 
fkience  of  learning,  but  have  given  alfo  cccafion  to  the  traducement  thereof: 
wherein  if  I  have  been  too  plain,  it  muft  be  remember'd,  Fidelia  vubiera  amaniis, 
fed  dclofa  cfcula  maligndntis. 

This,  I  think,  1  have  gained,  that  I  ought  to  be  the  better  believed  in  that 
which  1  (hall  fay  pertaining  to  commendation ;  becaufe  I  have  proceeded  fo  freely 
in  that  which  concerneth  cenfure.  And  yet  I  have  no  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  lau- 
dative of  learning,  or  to  make  a  hymn  to  the  mufes,  though  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  is  long  fince  their  rices  were  duly  celebrated  :  but  my  intent  is,  without  varnifh 
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or  amplification,  juftly  to  weigh  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  balance  with  other 
things,  and  to  take  the  true  value  thereof  by  teftimonies  and  arguments  divine  and 
human. 

First  therefore,  let  us  feek  the  dignity  of  knowledge  in  the  archetype  or  fird 
platform,  which  is  in  the  attributes  and  ad:s  of  God,  as  far  as  they  are  revealed  to 
man,  and  may  be  obferved  with  fobriety ;  wherein  we  may  not  feek  it  by  the  name 
of  learning ;  for  all  learning  is  knowledge  acquired,  and  all  knowledge  in  God  is 
original :  and  therefore  we  muft  look  for  it  by  another  name,  that  of  wifdom  or  fa- 
pience,  as  the  Scriptures  call  it. 

It  is  fo  then,  that  in  the  work  of  the  creation  we  fee  a  double  emanation  of  vir- 
tue from  God ;  the  one  referring  more  properly  to  power,  the  other  to  wifdom  j 
the  one  exprefled  in  making  the  fubfiftence  of  the  matter,  and  the  other  in  difpofing 
the  beauty  of  the  form.  This  being  fuppofed,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  for  any 
thing  which  appeareth  in  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  the  confufed  mafs  and  matter 
of  heaven  and  earth  was  made  in  a  moment ;  and  the  order  and  difpofition  of  that 
«  chaos,  or  mafs,  was  the  work  of  fix  days  ;  fuch  a  note  of  difference  it  pleafed  God 
to  put  upon  the  works  of  power,  and  the  works  of  wifdom  :  wherewith  concurreth, 
that  in  the  former  it  is  not  fet  down  that  God  laid.  Let  there  he  heaven  and  earthy  as 
it  is  fet  down  of  the  works  following ;  but  aftually,  that  God  made  heaven  and 
earth  :  the  one  carrying  the  flile  of  a  manufacture,  and  the  other  of  a  law,  decree, 
or  council. 

To  proceed  to  that  which  is  next  in  order,  from  God  to  fpirits.  We  find,  as 
far  as  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  celellial  hierarchy  of  that  fuppofed  Dionyfius  the 
fenator  of  Athens,  the  firft  place  or  degree  is  given  to  the  angels  of  love,  which  are 
termed  Seraphim  ;  the  fecond,  to  the  angels  of  light,  which  are  termed  Cherubim  ; 
and  the  third,  and  fo  following  places,  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  the  reft,  which 
are  all  angels  of  power  and  minillry  -,  fo  as  the  angels  of  knowledge  and  illumination 
are  placed  before  the  angels  of  office  and  domination. 

To  defcend  from  fpirits  and  intelleftual  forms  to  fenfible  and  material  forms ; 
we  read  the  firft  form  that  was  created  was  light,  which  hath  a  relation  and  corre- 
fpondence  in  nature  and  corporal  things  to  knowledge  in  fpirits  and  incorporal 
things. 

So  in  the  diftribution  of  days,  we  fee,  the  day  wherein  God  did  reft,  and  con- 
template his  own  works,  was  blefled  above  all  the  days  wherein  he  did  effe£t  and 
accomplifli  them. 

After  the  creation  was  finiflied,  it  is  fet  down  unto  us,  that  man  was  placed  in  the 
garden  to  work  therein  ;  which  work,  fo  appointed  to  him,  could  be  no  other  than 
work  of  contemplation  ;  that  is,  when  the  end  of  work  is  but  for  exercife  and  experi- 
ment, not  for  neceffity  -,  for  there  being  then  no  reluftation  of  the  creature,  nor  fwcat 
of  the  brow,  man's  employment  muft  of  confequence  have  been  matter  of  delight  , 
in  the  experiment,  and  not  matter  of  labour  for  the  ufe.  Again,  the  firft  adts  which 
man  performed  in  paradife,  confifted  of  the  two  fummary  parts  of  knowledge  •,  tlie 
view  of  creatures-,  and  the  impofition  of  names.  As  for  the  knowledge  which  in-, 
duced  the  fall,  it  was,  as  was  touched  before,  not  the  natural  knowledge  of  crea- 
tures, but  the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  wherein  the  fuppofition  was, 
that  God's  commandments  or  prohibitions  were  not  the  originals  of  good  and  evil, 

but 
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but  that  they  had  other  beginnings,  which  man  afpired  to  know,  to  the  end  to 
make  a  total  defcdlion  from  God,  and  to  depend  wholly  upon  himfelf. 

To  pais  on  :  in  the  firft  event  or  occurrence  after  the  fall  of  man,  we  fee,  as  the 
Scriptures  have  infinite  myfteries,  not  violating  at  all  the  truth  of  the  ftory  or  letter, 
an  image  of  the  two  eftates,  the  contemplative  ftate,  and  the  adlive  (late,  figured 
in  the  two  perlbns  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  in  the  two  fimplcft  and  moft  primitive 
trades  of  life,  that  of  the  fliepherd,  who,  by  reafon  of  his  leifure,  reft  in  a  place, 
and  living  iji  view  of  heaven,  is  a  lively  image  of  a  contemplative  life  -,  and  that 
of  the  hufbandman  :  where  we  fee  again,  the  favour  and  election  of  God  went  to 
the  fhepherd,  and  not  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

So  in  the  age  before  the  flood,  the  holy  records  within  thofe  few  memorials, 
which  are  there  enterd  and  regifter'd,  have  vouchfafed  to  mention,  and  honour  the 
name  of  the  inventors  and  authors  of  mufic,  and  works  in  m.ecal.  In  the  age  after 
the  flood,  the  firft  great  judgment  of  God  upon  the  ambition  of  man  was  the  con- 
fufion  of  tongues :  whereby  the  open  trade  and  intercourfe  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge was  chiefly  imbarred.  • 

To  defcend  to  IMofes  the  lawgiver,  and  God's  firft  pen :  he  is  adorned  by  the 
Scriptures  with  this  addition  and  commendation,  that  he  was  feen  in  all  the  learning 
cf  the  ALgyptians;  which  nation,  we  know,  was  one  of  the  moft  ancient  fchools  of 
the  world :  for  fo  Plato  brings  in  the  ./Egyptian  prieft  faying  unto  Solon  \  "  You 
"  Grecians  are  ever  children,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity 
"  of  knowledge."  Take  a  view  of  the  ceremonial  law  of  Mofes  •,  you  ftiall  find, 
befides  the  prefiguraticn  of  Chrift,  the  badge  or  difitrence  of  the  people  of  God, 
the  exercife  and  impreflaon  of  obedience,  and  other  divine  ules  and  fruits  thereof, 
that  fome  of  the  moft  learned  Rabbins  have  travelled  profitably,  and  profoundly 
to  obferve,  fome  of  them  a  natural,  fome  of  them  a  moral  fcnfe,  or  reduction  of 
many  of  the  ceremonies  and  ordinances.  As  in  the  law  of  the  leprofy,  where  it 
is  faid,  If  the  ivhiienefs  have  c-vcrfpread  the  flejh,  the  patient  may  pafs  airoad  for 
clean  ;  but  if  there  be  any  ivhcle  flefh  remaining,  he  is  to  be  fhut  up  for  unclean  :  one  of 
them  noteth  a  principle  of  nature,  that  putrefaction  is  more  contagious  before  ma- 
turity, than  after  :  and  another  noteth  a  pofition  of  moral  philofophy,  that  men, 
abandoned  to  vice  do  not  fo  much  corrupt  manners,  as  thofe  that  are  half-good 
and  half-evil.  So  in  this,  and  very  miany  other  places  in  that  law,  there  is  to  be 
found,  befides  the  theological  fenfe,  much  afperfion  of  philofophy. 

So  likewife  in  that  excellent  book  of  Job,  if  it  be  revolved  with  diligence,  it 
will, be  found  pregnant,  and  fwelling  with  natural  philofophy  •,  as  for  example,  cof- 
mography,  and  the  roundnefs  of  the  world:  i^y/  extendit  a^uilonem  fuper  ''vacuum,  ct 
appefidit  terrain  fuper  nihilum  ;  wherein  the  penfilenefs  of  the  earth,  the  pole  of  the 
north,  and  the  finitenefs  or  convexity  of  heaven  are  manifeftly  touched.  So  again, 
matter  of  aftronomy  •,  Spiritus  ejus  crnaiit  coelcs,  et  obftetricante  manii  ejus  edu^us  eji 
Coluber  tor tuofus.  And  in  another  place  ;  Nunquid  conjungere  valebis  tnicantes  Jtellas 
Pleiadas,  aut  gyrum  ArSluri  poteris  diff.pare  ?  Where  the  fixing  of  the  ftars,  ever 
ftanding  at  equal  diftance,  is  with  great  elegancy  noted.  And  in  another  place, 
^ii  facit  ArSiurum,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et  intcriora  Auftri  ;  where  again  he  takes 
knowledge  of  the  depreftion  of  the  fouthern  pole,  calling  it  the  fecrets  of  the  fouth, 
becaufe  the  fouthern  ftars  were  in  that  climate  unfeen.  Matter  of  generation, 
Annsnftrut  lac  muljijli  me,  et  ficv.t  cafeum  coagulajti  vie,  etc.    Matter  of  minerals,  Habet 

argention.' 
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argentum  venarum  ftiarum  principia  :  et  auro  locus  eji  in  quo  conflatta\  ferrum  de  terra 
toUitur,  et  lapis  folutus  colore  in  aes  vertitur :  and  fo  forwards  in  that  chapter. 

So  likewife  in  the  perlbn  of  Solomon  the  king,  we  fee  the  gift  or  endowment  of 
wifdom  and  learning,  both  in  Solomon's  petition,  and  in  God's  affent  thereunto, 
preferred  before  all  other  terrene  and  temporal  felicity.  By  virtue  of  wliich  grant 
or  donative  of  God,  Solomon  became  enabled,  not  only  to  write  thole  excellent 
parables,  or  aphorifms,  concerning  divine  and  moral  philofophy  ;  but  alio  to  com- 
pile a  natural  hiflory  of  all  verdure,  from  the  cedar  upon  the  mountain  to  tlie 
mofs  upon  the  wall,  v/hich  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putrefaclion  and  an  herb, 
and  alio  of  all  things  that  breathe  or  move.  Nay,  the  fame  Solomon  the  king, 
although  he  excelled  in  the  glory  of  treaiure  and  magnificent  buildings,  of  fliipping 
and  navigation,  of  fervice  and  attendance,  of  fame  and  renown,  and  the  like,  yet 
he  maketh  no  claim  to  any  of  thofe  glories,  but  only  to  the  glory  of  inquifition 
of  truth  ;  for  fo  he  faith  expreOy,  'The  glory  of  God  is  to  conceal  a  things  but  the  glory 
of  the  king  is  to  find  it  out;  as  if,  according  to  the  innocent  play  of  children,  the 
Divine  Majefty  took  delight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end  to  have  them  found  out  i 
and  as  if  kings  could  not  obtain  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  God's  playfellows  in 
that  game,  confidering  the  great  commandment  of  v/its  and  means,  whereby 
nothing  needeth  to  be  hidden  from  them. 

Neither  did  the  difpenfation  of  God  vary  in  the  times  after  our  Saviour  came  into 
the  world  ;  for  our  Saviour  himfelf  did  firft  lliew  his  power  to  fubdue  ignorance, 
by  his  conference  with  the  priefts  and  doftors  of  the  law,  before  he  {hewed  his 
power  to  fubdue  nature  by  his  miracles.  And  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
chiefly  figured  and  exprelfed  in  the  fimilitude  and  gift  of  tongues,  which  are  but 
•vchicula  fcicntiae. 

So  in  the  eleJlion  of  thofc  inftruments,  v*hich  it  pleafed  God  to  ufe  for  the  plan- 
tation of  the  faith,  notwithftanding  that  at  the  firft  he  did  employ  perfons  altogc- 
tlier  unlearned,  otherwife  than  by  infpiration,  more  evidently  to  declare  his  imme- 
diate workins",  and  to  abafe  all  human  wifdom  or  knowledge  •,  yet,  neverthelefs, ' 
that  counfel  of  his  was  no  fooner  performed,  but  in  the  next  vicifiltude  and  fuc- 
cefiion,  he  did  fend  his  divine  truth  into  the  world,  waited  on  with  other  learnings, 
as  with  fervants  or  handmaids  :  for  lb  we  fee  St.  Paul,  who  was  only  learned  amonglt 
the  npoitles,  had  liis  pen  moft  ufed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Teftamenr. 

So  again,  we  find  that  many  of  the  ancient  bifhops  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
were  excellently  read,  and  ftudied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  heathen  ;  infomuch, 
that  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Julianus,  whereby  it  was  interdifted  unto  Chriftians 
to  be  admitted  into  fchools,  leisures,  or  exercifes  of  learning,  was  efteemed  and 
accounted  a  more  pernicious  engine  and  machination  againft  the  Chriftian  faith, 
than  were  all  the  fmguinary  profecutions  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  neither  could  the 
emulation  and  jealoufy  of  Gregory  the  firft  of  that  name,  bilhop  of  Rome,  ever 
obtain  the  opinion  of  piety  or  devotion  •,  but  ccntrariwife  received  the  cenfure  of 
humour,  malignity,  and  pufillanimity,  even  amongft  holy  men;  in  that  he  de- 
figned  to  obliterate  and  extinguilh  the  memory  of  heathen  antiquity  and  authors. 
But  contrarlwife  it  was  the  Chriftian  church,  which,  amidft  the  inundations  of 
the  Scythians  on  the  one  fide  from  the  north-weft,  and  the  Saracens  from  tlie 
eaft,  did  preferve,  in  the  facred  lap  and  bolom  thereof,  the  precious  rclicks  even 
of  heathen  learning,  v/hich  otherwife  had  been  extinguiflicd,  as  if  no  fuch  tiling 
had  ever  been. 

And 
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And  we  fee  before  our  eyes,  that  in  the  age  of  ourfelves  and  our  fathers,  when 
it  pleafed  God  to  call  the  church  of  Rome  to  account  for  their  degenerate  manners 
and  ceremonies,  and  fundry  dodlrines  obnoxious,  and  framed  to  uphold  the  famfc 
abufes  ;  at  one  and  the  iame  time  it  was  ordained  by  the  divine  providence,  that 
there  Ihould  attend  withal  a  renovation,  and  new  fpring  of  all  other  knowledo^es : 
and,  on  the  other  fide,  we  fee  the  Jcfuits,  who  partly  in  themfelves,  and  partly  by 
tlie  emulation  and  provocation  of  their  example,  have  much  quickened  and  ilrength- 
encd  the  ftate  of  learning  :  we  fee,  I  fay,  what  notable  fervice  and  reparation  they 
have  done  to  the  Roman  fee. 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  this  part,  let  it  be  obfen^ed,  that  there  be  two  princi- 
pal duties  and  fcrvices,  befides  ornament  and  illuftracion,  which  philofophy  and 
human  learning  do  perform  to  faith  and  religion.  The  one,  becaufe  they  are  an 
efFc(flual  inducement  to  the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  God.  For  as  the  Pfalms 
and  other  Scriptures  do  often  invite  us  to  confider,  and  magnify  the  great  and 
wonderful  works  of  God  ;  fo  if  we  fhould  reft  only  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
exterior  of  them,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves  to  our  fenfes,  v/e  Ihould  do  a  like 
injury  unto  the  majefty  of  God,  as  if  we  fhould  judge  or  conftrue  of  the  ftore  of 
fome  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  fet  out  toward  the  ftreet  in  his  {hop. 
The  other,  becaufe  they  miniller  a  fingular  help  and  prefervative  againft  unbelief 
and  error  :  for  our  Saviour  faith,  2'ou  err,  not  knoiving  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power 
of  Gcd ;  laying  before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  ftudy,  if  we  will  be  fecured 
from  error ;  firft,  the  Scriptures,  revealing  the  will  of  God ;  and  then  the  crea- 
tures, exprefiing  his  power  :  whereof  the  latter  is  a  key  unto  the  former  ;  not  only 
opening  our  underftanding  to  conceive  the  true  fenfe  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  ge- 
neral notions  of  reafon  and  rules  of  fpeech ;  but  chiefly  opening  our  belief,  in 
drawing  us  into  a  due  meditation  of  the  omnipotency  of  God,  which  is  chiefly  figned 
and  engraven  upon  his  works.  Thus  much  therefore  for  divine  teftimony  and 
evidence,  concerning  the  true  dignity  and  value  of  learninir. 

As  for  human  proofs,  it  is  fo  large  afield,  as,  in  a  difcou.fe  of  this  nature  and 
brevity,  it  is  fit  rather  to  ufe  choice  of  thofe  things  v.hich  we  fliall  produce,  than 
to  embrace  the  variety  of  them.  Firft  therefore,  in  the  degrees  of  hunan  honour 
amongft  the  heathen,  it  was  the  higheft,  to  obtain  to  a  veneration  and  adoration  as 
a  God.  This  unto  the  Chriftians  is  as  the  forbidden  fruit.  But  we  fpeak  now  fe- 
parately  of  human  teftimony ;  according  to  which,  that  which  the  Grecians  call 
cpotheojls,  and  the  Latins,  relctio  inter  divos,  was  the  fupreme  honour  which  man 
could  attribute  unto  man  ;  efpecially  when  it  was  given,  not  by  a  formal  decree  or 
aft  of  ftate,  as  it  was  tiled  among  the  Roman  emperors,  but  by  an  inv/ard  afl!ent 
and  belief.  Which  honour  being  fo  high,  had  alio  a  degree  of  middle  term  :  for 
there  were  reckoned  above  human  honours,  honours  heroical  and  divine  :  in  the 
attribution  and  diftribution  of  which  honours,  we  fee,  antiquity  made  this  differ- 
ence :  that  whereas  founders  and  unicers  of  ftates  and  cities,  lawgivers,  extirpers 
of  tATants,  farhers  of  the  people,  and  other  eminent  peribns  in  civil  merit,  were 
horibured  but  v^ith  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods  ;  fuch  as  were  Hercules, 
Thcfcus,  M'.nos,  Romulus,  and  the  like  :  on  the  other  fide,  fuch  as  were  inventors 
and  authors  of  new  arts,  endowments,  and  com.T.odities  tov/ards  man's  life,  were 
ever  confecrated  amongft  tlic  gods  themfelves:  as  were  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Meixuriu's, 
Apollo,  and  others  ;  and  juftiy  :  for  the  merit  of  the  former  is  confined  within 
the  circle  o:  an  ace  or  a  nation  ;  and  is  like  fruitful  fnoweis,  which  though  they 
Vol.  I.  E  be 
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be  profitable  and  good,  yet  ferve  but  for  that  ieafon,  and  for  a  latitude  of  ground 
where  they  fall :  but  the  other  is  indeed  like  the  benefits  of  heaven,  which  are  per- 
manent and  univerfal.  The  former,  again,  is  mixed  with  llrite  and  perturbation  v 
but  the  latter  hath  the  true  charader  of  divine  prefence,  coming  in  aura  leni,  with- 
out noife  or  agitation. 

Neither  is  certainly  that  other  merit  of  learning,  in  reprefling  the  inconvenien- 
cies  which  grow  from  man  to  man,  much  inferior  to  the  former,  of  relieving  the  ne- 
cefTities  which  arife  from  nature  i  which  merit  was  lively  fet  fonh  by  the  ancients  in 
that  feigned  relation  of  Orpheus's  theatre,  where  all  beafts  and  birds  aflembled,  and, 
forgetting  their  feveral  appetites,  fome  of  prey,  fome  of  game,  Ibme  of  quarrel, 
ftood  all  fociably  together  liilcning  to  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp  •,  the  found 
whereof  no  fooner  ceafed,  or  was  drowned  by  fome  louder  nolle,  but  every  beaft  re- 
turned to  his  own  nature  :  wherein  is  apdy  defcribed  the  nature  and  condition  of 
men,  who  are  full  of  favage  and  unreclaimed  delires  of  profit,  of  luft,  of  revenge  ; 
which  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  religion,  fweetly  touched  with 
eloquence  and  perfuafion  of  books,  of  fermons,  of  harangues,  fo  long  is  fociety  and 
peace  maintained  :  but  if  thefe  inflruments  be  filent,  or  that  fedition  and  tumult 
make  them  not  audible,  all  things  diffolve  into  anarchy  and  confufion. 

But  this  appeareth  more  manifeftly,  when  kings  themfelves,  or  perfons  of  autho- 
rity under  them,  or  other  governors  in  commonwealths  and  popular  eftates,  are 
endued  with  learning.  For  although  he  might  be  thought  partial  to  his  own  pro- 
fefiion,  that  laid,  "■  Then  Ihould  people  and  eftates  be  happy,  when  either  kings 
"  v/ere  philofophers,  or  philofophers  kings  "  yet  fo  much  is  verified  by  experience, 
that  under  learned  princes  and  governors  there  have  been  ever  the  beft  times  :  for 
howfoever  kings  may  have  their  imperfeftions  in  their  pallions  and  cuftoms  ;  yet  if 
they  be  illuminated  by  learning,  they  have  thofe  notions  of  religion,  policy,  and  mo- 
rality, which  do  prefervc  them  -,  and  refrain  them  from  all  ruinous  and  peremptory 
errors  and  excefles,  whifpering  evermore  in  their  ears,  when  counfeilors  and  fervants 
ftand  mute  and  filent.  And  lenators,  or  counfeilors  likewife,  which  be  learned,  do 
proceed  upon  more  fafe  and  fubftantial  principles,  than  counfeilors  which  are  only 
men  of  experience  ;  the  one  fort  keeping  dangers  afar  ofl'',  whereas  the  other  difcover 
them  not  till  they  come  near  hand,  and  then  trull  to  the  agility  of  their  wit  to  ward 
off  or  avoitl  them. 

Which  felicity  of  times  under  learned  princes,  to  keep  ftill  the  law  of  brevity,  by 
ufing  the  moft  eminent  and  felefted  examples,  doth  beft  appear  in  the  age  which. 
pafiTed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  the  emperor,  until  the  reign  of  Commodus  j 
comprehending  a  iuccefiion  of  fix  princes,  all  learned,  or  fmgular  favourers  and  ad- 
vancers of  learning  -,  which  age,  for  temporal  refpefts,  was  the  moft  happy  and  fiou- 
rifliing  that  ever  the  Roman  empire,  which  then  was  a  model  of  the  world,  enjoyed-,  a 
matter  revealed  and  prefigured  unto  Domitian  in  a  dream  the  night  before  he  was 
(lain ;  for  he  thought  there  was  grown  behind  upon  his  flioulders  a  neck  and  a  head 
of  gold  :  v/hich  came  accordingly  to  pafs  in  thofe  golden  times  which  iucceeded  ;  of 
which  princes  we  will  make  fome  commemoration  ;  wherein  although  the  matter  will 
be  vulgar,  and  may  be  thought  fitter  for  a  declamation,  than  agreeable  to  a  treatife 
enfolded  as  this  is ;  yet  bccaufe  it  is  pertinent  to  the  point  in  hand,  }ieque  fempcr 
arcum  tendit  Apollo,  and  to  name  them  only  were  too  naked  and  curfory,  I  v/ill  not 
omit  it  altogether. 

The 
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The  firft  was  Nerva,  the  excellent  temper  of  whofe  government  is  by  a  glance  in 
Cornelius  Tacitus  touched  to  thelitis  :  PoJliuamdivusNervare5o!iminfoc!abiles7nifcui£'et^ 
imperium  et  libertaUm.  And  in  token  of  his  learning,  the  laft  adt  of  his  fhort  reign, 
left  to  memory,  was  a  miffive  to  his  adopted  fon  Trajan,  proceeding  upon  fomc  in- 
ward difcontent  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  times,  comprehended  in  a  verfe  of  Homer's; 
TeliSy  Phoebe,  tuis  lacrymas  uldfcere  nojlras. 

Trajan,  who  fucceeded,  was  for  his  perfon  not  learned  :  but  if  we  will  hearken 
to  the  fpeech  of  our  Saviour,  that  iaith.  He  that  receiveth  a  frofket  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet y  jhall  have  a  prophet's  reward,  he  deferveth  to  be  placed  amongft  the  moft 
learned  princes  ;  for  there  was  not  a  greater  admirer  of  learning,  or  bcnefadlor  of 
learning ;  a  founder  of  famous  libraries,  a  perpetual  advancer  of  learned  men  to 
office,  and  a  familiar  converfer  with  learned  protelTors  and  preceptors,  who  were 
noted  to  have  then  moft  credit  in  court.  On  the  other  fide,  how  much  Trajan's 
virtue  and  government  was  admired  and  renowned,  furcly  no  teilimony  of  grave 
and  faithful  hiftoiy  doth  more  lively  let  forth,  than  that  legend  tale  of  Gregorius 
Magnus,  biOiop  of  Rome,  who  was  noted  tor  the  extreme  envv  he  bore  towards 
all  heathen  excellency  ;  and  yet  he  is  reported,  out  of  the  love  and  cftimation  of 
Trajan's  moral  virtues,  to  have  made  unto  God  paiTionate  and  fei-vent  prayers  for 
the  dehvery  of  his  foul  out  of  hell  -,  and  to  have  obtained  it,  with  a  caveat,  that 
he  fliould  make  no  more  fuch  petitions.  In  this  prince's  time  alio,  the  perfecu- 
tions  againlt  die  Chriftians  received  intermiflion,  upon  the  certificate  of  Plinixis  Se- 
cundus,  a  man  of  excellent  learning,  and  by  I'rajan  advanced. 

Adrian,  his  fucceflbr,  was  the  moft  curious  man  that  lived,  and  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  inquirer  -,  infomuch  as  it  was  noted  for  an  error  in  his  mind,  that  he  dcfired 
to  comprehend  all  things,  and  not  to  refcrve  himfelffor  the  worthieft  things  j 
falling  into  the  like  humour  that  was  long  before  noted  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
when  he  would  needs  over-rule  and  put  down  an  excellent  mufician,  in  an  argu- 
mertt  touching  mufic,  v.as  well  anfwered  by  him  again,  "  God  forbid.  Sir,  faith  he, 
"  that  your  fortune  fliould  be  fo  bad,  as  to  know  thefe  things  better  than  I."  It 
pleafed  God  likewife  to  ufe  the  curiofity  of  this  emperor,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
peace  of  his  church  in  thofe  days.  For  having  Chrift  in  veneration,  not  as  a 
God  or  Saviour,  but  as  a  wonder  or  novelty  -,  and  having  his  pifture  in  his  gallery, 
matched  it  with  Apollonius,  with  v;hom,  in  his  vain  imagination  he  thought  he 
had  fome  conformity  ;  yet  it  ferved  the  turn  to  allay  the  bitter  hatred  of  thofe 
times  againft  the  chriftian  name,  fo  as  the  church  had  peace  during  his  time. 
And  for  his  government  civil,  although  he  did  not  attain  to  that  of  Trajan's,  in 
the  glory  of  arms,  or  perlection  of  juftice  ;  yet  in  delerying  of  the  weal  of  the 
fubject  he  did  exceed  him.  For  Trajan  erefted  many  famous  monuments  and 
buildings,  infomuch  as  Conftantine  the  Great  in  emulation- was  wont  to  call  him 
Parietaria,  \vall-fiov<er,  becaufe  his  name  was  upon  fo  many  walls  :  but  his  build- 
ings and  works  were  more  of  glory  and  triumph  than  ufe  and  neceffity.  But 
Adrian  fpent  his  v/hole  reign,  which  was  peaceable,  in  a  perambulation,  or  furvev 
of  the  Roman  empire;  giving  order,  and  making  aiTignation  where  he  went,  for 
re-edifying  of  cities,  towns,  and  forts  decayed,  and  for  cutting  of  rivers  and  ftreams, 
and  for  making  bridges  and  pallages,  and  for  policying  of  cities  and  com^monalties 
with  new  ordinances  and  conftitutions,  and  granting  new  franchifcs  and  incorpora- 
tions •,  io  that  his  whole  time  was  a  very  reltoration  of  all  the  lapfes  and  decays 
of  former  times. 

E  2  Antoninus 
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Antoninus  Pius,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  a  prince  excellently  learned  •,  and  had 
the  patient  and  fubtle  wit  of  a  fchoolman  ;  infomuch  as  in  common  fpeech,  which 
leaves  no  virtue  untaxed,  he  was  called  cymuii  feSor,  a  carver,  or  a  divider  of 
cumin-feed,  which  is  one  of  the  leafl:  feeds  ;  fuch  a  patience  he  had  and  fettled 
fpirit,  to  enter  into  the  leaft  and  moft  cxa6l  differences  of  caufes  -,  a  fruit  no 
doubt  of  the  exceeding  tranquillity  and  ferenity  of  his  mind  ;  which  being  no 
ways  charged  or  incumbered,  either  withfears,  remorfes  or  fcruples,  but  having 
been  noted  for  a  man  of  the  pureft  goodnefs,  without  all  fiftion  or  affedtation,  that 
hath  reigned  or  lived,  made  his  mind  continually  prefent  and  intire.  He  likewife 
approached  a  degree  nearer  unto  chriftianity,  and  became,  as  Agrippa  faid  unto  St. 
Paul,  half  a  Clmjlian  ;  holding  their  religion  and  law  in  good  opinion,  and  not 
only  ceafing  perlecution,  but  giving  way  to  the  advancement  of  Chriftians. 

There  fucceeded  him  the  tirft  divi  fratres,  the  two  adoptive  brethren,  Lucius 
Commodus  Verus,  fon  to  ^lius  Verus,  who  delighted  much  in  the  fofter  kind  of 
learning,  and  was  wont  to  call  the  poet  Martial  his  Virgil  :  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  whereof  the  latter,  who  obfcured  his  collegue,  and  furvived  him  long» 
was  named  the  philofopher  •,  who  as  he  excelled  all  the  reft  in  learning,  fo  he  ex- 
ceiled  them  likewife  in  perfeftion  of  all  royal  virtues  -,  infomuch  as  Julianus  the 
emperor,  in  his  book,  intitled  dsfares^  being  as  a  pafquil  or  fatire  to  deride  all  his 
predeceflbrs,  feigned,  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a  banquet  of  the  gods,  and  Sile- 
nus  the  Jefter  fat  at  the  nether  end  of  the  table,  and  beftowed  a  feoff  on  every  one 
as  they  came  in  •,  but  when  Marcus  Philofophus  came  in,  Silenus  was  gravelled, 
and  out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  where  to  carp  at  him,  fave  at  the  laft  he  gave 
a  glance  at  his  patience  towards  his  wife.  And  the  virtue  of  this  prince,  continued 
with  that  of  his  predeceflbr,  made  the  name  of  Antoninus  fo  facred  in  the  world, 
that  though  it  were  extremely  difhonoured  in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Helioga- 
balus,  who  all  bore  the  name  •,  yet  when  Alexander  Severus  refufed  the  name,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  family,  the  fenate  with  one  acclamation  faid,  ^io  modo 
j-hgujius,  fic  et  Antoninus.  In  fuch  renown  and  veneration  was  the  name  of  thefe 
two  princes  in  thofedays,  that  they  would  have  had  it  as  a  perpetual  addition  in  all 
the  emperors  ftiles.  In  this  emperor's  time  alfo,  the  church  for  the  moft  part  was 
in  peace  ;  fo  as  in  thisfequence  of  fix  princes,  we  do  fee  the  bleffed  effefts  of  learn- 
ing in  fovereignty,  painted  forth  in  thegreateft  table  of  the  world. 

But  for  a  tablet,  or  pifture  of  fmaller  volume,  not  prefuming  to  fpeak  of  your 
majefty  that  liveth,  in  my  judgment  the  moft  excellent  is  that  of  queen  Elizabeth 
your  immediate  predeceflbr  in  this  part  of  Britain  -,  a  princefs  that,  if  Plutarch  were 
now  alive  to  write  lives  by  parallels,  would  trouble  him,  I  think,  to  find  for  her  a 
parallel  amongft  women.  This  lady  was  endued  with  learning  in  her  fex  fingular, 
and  great  even  amongft  mafculine  princes  •,  whetherwe  fpeak  of  learning,  of  language, 
oroffcience,  modern  or  ancient,  divinity  or  humanity  :  and  unto  the  very  laft  year 
of  her  life,  ftie  accuftomed  to  appoint  let  hours  for  reading  -,  fcarcely  any  young 
ftudent  in  an  univerfity,  more  daily,  or  more  duly.  As  for  her  government,  f ' 
afTure  myfelf,  I  Ihall  not  exceed,  if  1  do  affirm,  that  this  part  of  the  ifland  never  had 
forty-five  years  of  better  times  -,  and  yet  not  through  the  calmnefs  of  the  feaibn,  but 
through  the  wifdom  of  her  regimen. 

For  if  there  be  confidered  of  the  one  fide,  the  truth  of  religion  eftablifhed  ; 
the  conftant  peace  and  fecurity  ^  the  good  adminiftration  of  juftice;  the  temperate 
M'ii  of  the  prerogative,  not  flackened,  nor  much  ftiained  -,  the  flourifhing  ftate  of 

learning,. 
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learning,  Ibrtable  to  fo  excellent  a  patronels  ;  the  convenient  eftate  of  wealth  and 
means,  both  of  crown  and  fubieft  ;  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  the  moderation  of 
difcontents  :  and  tliere  be  confidered,  on  the  other  fide,  the  differences  of  religion, 
the  troubles  of  neighbour  countries,  the  ambition  of  Spain,  and  oppofition  of 
Rome-,  and  then,  that  fhe  was  folitar\',  and  of  heifelf :  thefe  things,  I  lay,  con- 
fidered, as  I  could  not  have  chofen  an  inlVance  fo  recent  and  fo  proper,  fo,  I  fuppofe, 
I  could  not  have  chofen  one  more  remarkable  or  eminent  to  the  purpofe  now  in- 
hand,  which  is  concerning  the  conjunction  of  learning  in  the  prince,  with  felicity 
in  the  people. 

Neither  hath  learning  an  influence  and  operation  only  upon  civil  merit  and  mo- 
ral virtue,  and  the  arts  or  temperature  of  peace  and  peaceable  government  -,  but 
likewife  it  hath  no  lefs  power  and  efficacy  in  enablement  towards  martial  and  mili- 
tary virtue  and  prowefs  ;  as  may  be  notably  reprefented  in  the  examples  of  Alex- 
ander the  great,  and  Csfar  the  didtator,  mentioned  before,  but  now  in  fit  place  to 
be  relumed  ;  of  whofe  virtues  and  acts  in  war  there  needs  no  note  or  recital,  having 
been  the  wonders  of  time  in  that  kind  :  but  of  their  affeflions  towards  learning,  and 
perfections  in  learning,  it  is  pertinent  to  fay  fomewhat. 

Alexander  was  bred  and  taught  under  Ariftotle  the  great  philofopher,  who  de- 
dicated divers  of  his  books  of  philofophy  unto  him  :  he  was  attended  with  Cal- 
lifthenes,  and  divers  other  learned  perions,  that  followed  him  in  camp,  throughout 
his  journeys  and  conquefts.  What  price  and  eftimation  he  had  learning  in,  doth 
notably  appear  in  thefe  three  particulars  :  firft,  in  the  envy  he  ufed  to  exprefs  that 
he  bore  towards  Achilles,  in  this,  that  he  had  fo  good  a  trumpet  of  his  praifes  as 
Homer's  verfes  :  fecondly,  in  the  judgment  or  folution  he  gave  touching  that  pre- 
cious cabinet  of  Darius,  which  was  found  amongfl:  his  jewels,  whereof  queftion  was 
made  what  thing  was  worthy  to  be  put  into  it,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  for  Homer's 
works:  thirdly  in  his  letter  to  Ariftotle,  after  he  had  let  forth  his  books  of  nature, 
wherein  he  expoftoilateth  with  him  for  publifhing  the  fecrets  or  myfteries  of  philo- 
ibphy  -,  and  gave  him  to  underftand  that  himfelf  efteemed  it  more  to  excel  other  men 
in  learning  and  knowledge,  than  in  power  and  empire.  And  what  ufe  he  had  of 
learning  doth  appear,  or  rather  fhine  in  all  his  fpeeches  and  anfwers,  being  full  of 
fcience  and  ufe  of  fcience,  and  that  in  all  variety. 

And  here  again  it  may  feem  a  thing  fcholaftical,  and  fomewhat  idle,  to  recite 
things  that  every  man  knoweth  ■,  but  yet,  fmce  the  argument  I  handle  leadeth  me 
thereunto,  I  am  glad  that  men  fliall  perceive  I  am  as  willing  to  flatter,  if  they  will 
fo  call  it,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Casfar,  or  an  Antoninus,  that  are  dead  many  hundred, 
years  fince,  as  any  that  now  liveth  :  for  it  is  the  difplaying  the  glory  of  learning  in 
fovereignty  that  I  propound  to  myfclf,  and  not  an  humour  of  declaiming  in  any 
man's  praifes.  Obferve  then  the  fpeech  he  ufed  of  Diogenes,  and  fee  if  it  tend  not 
to  the  true  ftate  of  one  of  the  greateft  queftions  of  moral  philofophy  ;  whether  the 
enjoying  of  outward  things,  or  the  contemning  of  them,  be  the  greateft  happinefs  :. 
for  when  he  faw  Diogenes  fo  perfeftly  contented  with  fo  little,  he  faid  to  thofe  that 
mocked  at  his  condition  ;  "  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  would  w-ifti  to  be  Diogenes." 
But  Seneca  inverteth  it,  and  faith  ;  Plus  erat,  quod  hie  mllet  accipere,  quam  quod  ilk 
pojjet  dare.  "  There  were  more  things  which  Diogenes  would  have  refufed,  than 
"  thofe  were,  which  Alexander  could  have  given  or  enjoyed." 

Obferve  again  that  fpeech  which  was  uiual  with  him,  "  That  he  felt  his  mortality 
**•  chiefly  in  two  things,  Qeep  and  luft  ■"  and  fee  if  it  were  not  a  fpeech  extradted 
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out  of  the  depth  of  natural  philofophy,  and  Uker  to  have  come  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Ariftotle,  or  Democritus,  than  from  Alexander. 

See  ao-ain  that  fpeech  of  humanity  and  poefy  ;  when  upon  the  bleeding  of  his 
wounds,  he  called  unto  him  one  of  his  flatterers,  that  was  wont  to  afcribe  to  him 
divine  honour,  and  faid,  "  Look,  this  is  very  blood  -,  this  is  not  fuch  liquor  as 
"  Homer  fpeaketh  of,  which  ran  from  Venus's  hand,  when  it  was  pierced  by 
"  Diomedes." 

See  hkewife  his  readinefs  in  reprehenfion  of  logic,  in  the  fpeech  he  ufed  to 
Caflander,  upon  a  complaint  that  was  made  againfl:  his  father  Antipater  :  for  when 
Alexander  happened  to  fay,  "  Do  you  think  thefe  men  would  have  come  from  fo 
"  far  to  complain,  except  they  had  juft  caufe  of  grief  ?"  And  Caflander  anfwered, 
"  Yea,  that  was  the  matter,  becaufe  they  thought  they  fhould  not  be  difproved." 
Said  Alexander  laughing  :  "  See  the  fubtikies  of  Ariftotle,  to  take  a  matter  both 
ways,  pro  et  contra,"  etc. 

But  note  again  how  well  he  could  ufe  the  fame  art,  which  he  reprehended,  to 
ferve  his  own  humour,  when  bearing  a  fecret  grudge  to  Callifthenes,  becaufe  he 
was  againft  the  nev/  ceremony  of  his  adoration,  feafting  one  night,  where  the  fame 
Callifthenes  was  at  the  table,  it  was  moved  by  fome  after  fupper,  for  entertainment 
lake,  that  Callifthenes,  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  might  fpeak  of  fome  theme  of 
purpofe,  at  his  own  choice  :  which  Callifthenes  did  ;  choofmg  the  praile  of  the 
Macedonian  nation  for  his  difcourfe,  and  performing  the  fame  with  fo  good  man- 
ner, as  the  hearers  were  much  ravifhed  :  whereupon  Alexander,  nothing  pleafed, 
faid,  "  It,was  eaiy  to  be  eloquent  upon  fo  good  a  fubjeft.  But,"  faith  he,  "  turn 
"  your  fti'e,  and  let  us  hear  what  you  can  fay  againft  us :"  which  Callifthenes  pre- 
ft^ndy  undertook,  and  did  with  that  fting  and  life,  that  Alexander  interrupted  him, 
and  laid,  "  I'lie  goodneis  of  the  caule  made  him  eloquent  before,  and  defpice 
'?  made  him  eloquent  then  again." 

Confider  farther,  for  tropes  of  rhetoric,  that  excellent  ufe  of  a  metaphor  or 
tranQation,  wherewith  he  taxed  Antipater,  who  was  an  imperious  and  tyrannous 
"overnor  :  for  when  one  of  Antipater's  friends  commended  him  to  Alexander  for 
his  moderation,  that  he  did  not  degenerate,  as  his  other  lieutenants  did,  into 
the  Pcn'ian  pride  in  ufe  of  purple,  but  kept  the  ancient  habit  of  Macedon,  of 
black  :  "  Tru?,  faith  Alexander,  but  Antipater  is  all  purple  within."  Or  that 
other,  when  Parmenio  came  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Arbela,  and  fhewed  him  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  his  enemies,  cfpecially  as  they  appeared  by  the  infinite 
aumber  of  hghts,  as  it  had  been  a  new  firmament  of  flars,  and  thereupon  advifed 
him  to  aifail  them  by  night  :  whereupon  he  anlwered,  "  That  he  would  not  ftcal 
"  the  viftory." 

For  matter  of  policy  weigh  that  fignificant  diftinftion,  fo  much  in  all  ages  em- 
braced, that  he  made  between  his  two  friends,  Hephsftion  and  Craterus,  when  he 
faid,  "  That  the  one  loved  Alexander,  and  the  other  loved  the  king  :"  defcribing 
the  principal  difference  of  princes  beft  fervants,  that  fome  in  affecStion  love  their  pef- 
fon,  and  others  in  duty  love  thejr  crown. 

Weigh  alio  that  excellent  taxation  of  an  error,  ordinary  withcounfellors  of  princes, 
that  they  counfel  their  mafters  according  to  tfie  model  of  their  own  mind  and  tor- 
tune,  and  not  of  their. mafters  ;  when,  uponDarius's  gre.it  ofters,  Parmenio  had  faid, 
"•  Surely  I  would  accept  tliefe  offers,  were  I  as  Alexander  j"  faith  Alexander,  So 
"  would  I,  we.e  I  as  Parmenio." 

7  Laftly, 
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Laftly,  weigh  that  quick  and  acute  reply,  which  he  made  when  he  gave  fo  large 
gifts  to  his  friends  and  fervants,  and  was  alked  what  he  did  relerve  tor  himfelt,  and 
he  anfwered,  "  Hope  :"  weigh,  I  fay,  whether  he  had  not  call  up  his  account  right, 
becaufe  hope  mud  be  the  portion  of  all  that  rcfoive  upon  great  enterprifes.  tor 
this  was  Csefai-'s  portion  when  he  went  firil  into  Gaul,  his  eltate  being  then  utterly 
overthrown  with  largefles.  And  this  was  liltevvifc  the  portion  of  that  noble  prince, 
hosvfoever  tranfported  with  ambition,  Henry  duke  of  Guile,  of  whom  it  was  ufually 
faid,  that  he  was  the  greateft  ufurer  in  France,  becaufe  he  had  turned  all  his  cftate 
into  obligations. 

To  conclude  tlierefore  :  as  certain  critics  are  ufed  to  fiiy  hyperbolically,  "  That 
"  if  all  fciences  were  lofl:,  they  mivght  be  found  in  Virgil  •,"  lo  certainly  this  may 
be  laid  truly,  there  are  the  prints  and  footfteps  of  all  learning  in  thofe  few  fpeeches, 
which  are  reported  ot  this  prince  :  the  admiration  of  whom,  when  I  confider  him 
not  as  Alexander  the  great,  but  as  Ariftotle's  icholar,  hath  carried  me  too  far. 

As  for  Julius  Cacfar,  the  excellency  of  his  learning  needeth  not  to  be  argued 
from  his  education,  or  his  company,  or  his  fpeeches;  but  in  a  farther  degree  doth 
declare  itfelf  in  his  writings  and  works  ;  whereof  fome  are  extant  and  permanent, 
and  fome  unfortunately  perifhed.  For,  firflr,  we  fee,  there  is  left  unto  us  that  ex- 
cellent hiltory  of  his  own  wars,  which  he  intitled  only  a  commentary,  wherein  all 
fucceeding  times  have  admired  the  folid  weight  of  matter,  and  the  real  paffages, 
and  lively  images  of  aftions  and  perfons,  exprefled  in  the  greateft  propriety  of  words 
and  peri'picuity  of  narration  that  ever  was  ;  which  that  it  was  not  the  effeft  of  a 
natural  gift,  but  of  learning  and  precept,  is  well  witneffed  by  that  work  of  his,  in- 
titled,  De  amiogia.,  being  a  grammatical  philofophy,  wherein  he  did  labour  to  make 
this  fame  z-cx  ad  f!acitum  to  become  vox  ad  lidtum,  and  to  reduce  cuftom  of  fpeech 
to  congruity  of  fpeech  ;  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  picture  of  words  from  the  life 
of  reafon. 

So  we  receive  from  him,  as  a  monument  both  of  his  power  and  learning,  the 
then  reformed  computation  of  the  year  ;  well  exprcffing,  that  he  took  it  to  be  as 
great  a  glory  to  himfelt  to  obferve  and  know  the  law  of  the  heavens,  as  to  give  law 
to  men  upon  the  earth. 

So  likewife  in  that  book  of  his,  Anti-Cato,  it  may  eafily  appear  that  he  did  afpire 
as  well  to  vidlory  of  wit  as  vidory  of  v/ar ;  undertaking  therein  a  conflid  againll  the 
greateft  champion  with  the  pen  that  then  lived,  Cicero  the  orator. 

So  again  in  his  book  oi  Apophthegms^  v/iiich  he  co!le61;ed,  we  fee  that  he  efttemed 
it  more  honour  to  make  himlelf  but  a  pair  of  tables,  to  take  the  wife  and  pithy 
words  of  others,  than  to  have  every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an  apophthegm,  or 
an  oracle  ;  as  vain  princes,  by  cuftom  of  flattery,  pretend  to  do.  And  yet  if  I 
Ihould  enumerate  divers  of  his  fpeeches,  as  I  did  thole  of  Alexander,  they  are  truly 
fuch  as  Solomon  noteth,  when  he  faith,  Verba  fapientum  tanquam  acuki,  et  taiiqiiam 
clavi  in  altitm  defisi :  whereof  I  will  only  recite  three,  not  fo  delegable  for  elegancy, 
but  admirable  for  vigour  and  efficacy. 

As  firft,  it  is  reafon  he  be  thought  a  mafter  of  words,  that  could  with  one  word 
appeafe  a  mutiny  in  his  army,  which  was  thus  :  The  Romans,  v/hen  their  generals 
did  fpeak  to  their  army,  did  ufe  the  word  Milites^  but  when  the  magiftrates  fpake 
to  the  people,  they  did  ufe  the  word  ^iritcs.  The  foldiers  were  in  tumult,  and  fe- 
ditioufly  prayed  to  be  cafniered;  not  that  they  fo  meant,  but  by  expoftulation  there- 
of to  draw  Cffifar  to  other  conditions  ;  wherein  he  being  refolute  not  to  give  w.ay, 

after 
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after  fome  filence,  he  began  his  fpeech,  Ego,  ^lirites :  which  did  admit  them 
ah-eady  cafhiered  ;  wherewith  they  were  fo  furpriled,  crofled,  and  confufed,  as  they 
would  not  lufFer  him  to  go  on  in  his  Ipeech,  but  relinquilhed  their  demands,  and 
made  it  their  fuir,  to  be  again  called  by  the  name  of  Millies. 

The  fecond  fpeech  was  thus  :  Caefar  did  extremely  affed:  the  name  of  king  •,  and 
fome  were  fet  on,  as  he  paiTed  by,  in  popular  acclamation  to  falute  him  king : 
whereupon,  finding  the  cry  weak  and  poor,  he  put  it  off  thus,  in  a  kind  of  jeft,  as 
if  they  had  miftaken  his  furname  -,  Non  rex  futn,  fed  defar  ;  a  fpeech,  that  if  it  be 
fearched,  the  life  and  fulnefs  of  it  can  fcarce  be  expreffed  :  for,  firft,  it  was  a  re- 
fufal  of  the  name,  but  yet  not  ferious  :  again,  it  did  fignify  an  infinite  confidence 
and  magnanimity,  as  if  he  prefumed  Csfar  was  the  greater  title,  as  by  his  worthi- 
nefs  it  is  come  to  pafs  till  this  day  v  but  chiefly,  it  was  a  fpeech  of  great  allurement 
toward  his  own  purpofe  ;  as  if  the  ftate  did  ftrivc  with  him  but  for  a  name,  whereof 
mean  families  were  veiled  j  for  Rex  was  a  furname  with  the  Romans,  as  well  as 
King  is  with  us. 

The  laft  fpeech  which  I  will  mention,  was  ufed  to  Metellus ;  when  Csefar,  after 
war  declared,  did  poilcfs  himleif  of  the  city  of  Rome,  at  which  time  entering  into  the 
inner  treafury  to  take  the  money  there  accumulated,  Metellus,  being  tribune,  forbad 
him  :  whereto  Casfar  faid,  "  That  if  he  did  not  defift,  he  would  lay  him  dead 
"  in  the  place."  And  prefently  taking  himfelf  up,  he  added,  "  Young  man,  it 
is  harder  for  me  to  fpeak  it,  than  to  do  it :"  Adolefcens,  diirius  eji  mihi  hoc  dicere,  quam 
facere.  A  fpeech  compounded  of  the  greateft  terror  and  greateft  clemency  that 
could  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  man. 

But  to  return,  and  conclude  with  him  :  it  is  evident,  himfelf  knew  well  his  own 
pcrfcflion  in  learning,  and  took  it  upon  him  ;  as  appeared  when,  upon  occafion  that 
fome  fpake  what  a  ftrange  refolution  it  was  in  Lucius  Sylla  to  refign  his  didtacure  ; 
he  fcoffing  at  him,  to  his  own  advantage,  anfv/ered,  "  That  Sylla  could  not  fliill  of 
"  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not  how  todi6t;ue." 

And  here  it  were  fit  to  leave  this  point,  touching  the  concurrence  of  military  vir- 
tue and  learning,  for  what  example  would  come  with  any  grace,  after  thofc  two  of 
Alexander  and  Casfar  ?  were  it  not  in  regard  of  the  rarenels  of  circumftance,  that  I 
find  in  one  other  particular,  as  that  which  did  fo  fuddenly  pafs  from  extreme  fcorn 
to  extreme  wonder  ;  and  it  is  of  Xenophon  the  philolbpher,  who  went  from  So- 
crates's  fchool  into  Afia,  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  againft  king  Ar- 
taxerxes.  This  Xenophon  at  that  time  was  very  young,  and  never  had  feen  the 
wars  before  ;  neither  had  any  command  in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as 
a  V  y'untary,  for  the  love  and  converfaiion  of  Proxenus  his  triend.  He  was  prefent 
when  Falinus  came  in  mefiagefiom  the  great  king  to  theGrecians,  after  that  Cyrus 
was  flain  in  the  field,  and  they  a  handful  of  men  left  to  themfelves  in  the  midit  of 
the  king's  territories,  cut  ofl'from  their  country  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  many 
hundred  miles.  The  meflage  imported,  that  they  fliould  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  king's  mercy.  To  which  meffage  before  anfwer  was 
made,  divers  of  the  army  conferred  familiarly  wiih  Falinus  :  and  amongfl:  th.-  reil 
Xenophon  happen'd  to  lay,  "  Why,  Falinus,  we  have  now  but  thefc  two  things 
"  left,  our  arms  and  our  virtue  -,  and  if  we  yield  up  our  arms,  how  fhall  we  make 
"  life  of  our  virtue?"  Whereto  F'alinus,  fmiling  on  him,  laid,  "  If  I  be  not  de- 
'*  ccived,  young  gentleman,  you  are  an  Athenian,  and,  I  beheve,  you  ftudy  philo- 
"  foj-hy,  and  it  is  prcttv  th-it  you  fay  ;  bur  you  are  much  abufed,  if  you  think  your 

"  virtue 
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"  virtue  can  wlthftand  the  king's  power."  Here  was  the  Icorn :  the  wonder  followed ; 
which  was,  that  this  young  fcholar,  or  philofopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  mur- 
dered in  parley  by  treafon,  conduced  thole  ten  thoufand  foot,  through  the  heart  of 
all  the  king's  high  countries,  from  Babylon  to  Grsecia  in  fafety,  in  deipite  of  all 
the  king's  forces,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
Grecians  in  times  fucceeding  to  make  invafion  upon  the  kings  of  Pcrfia  •,  as  was  af- 
ter purpofed  by  Jafon  the  Tlieflalian,  attempted  by  Agefilaus  tlie  Spartan,  and 
atchieved  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  all  upon  the  ground  of  the  aft  of  that 
young  fcholar. 

To  proceed  now  from  imperial  and  military  virtue  to  moral  and  private  virtue  : 
firft,  it  is  an  allured  trutli,  which  is  contained  in  the  verfes  -, 
Scilicet  ingcnuas  didicijj'e  fideliter  artes, 
EwoUit  mores,  nee  finit  e£'e  feros. 
It  taketh  away  the  wildnefs  and  barbarifm,  and  fiercenefs  of  mens  minds :  but  indeed 
the  accent  had  need  be  u^pon  fideliter :  for  a  little  fuperficial  learning  doth  rather 
work  a  contrary  effeft.  It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerity,  and  infokncy,  by  co- 
pious fuggeftion  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  acquainting  the  mind  to  balance 
reafons  on  botii  fides,  and  to  turn  back  the  firft  offers  and  conceits  of  the  mind, 
and  to  accept  of  nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  ad- 
miration of  any  thing,  which  is  the  root  of  all  weaknefs  :  for  all  things  are  admired, 
either  becaufe  they  are  new  or  becaufe  they  are  great.  For  novelty,  no  man  tliat 
v/adeth  in  learning  or  contemplation  throughly,  but  will  find  that  printed  in  his 
heart,  Nil  novi  fuper  terram.  Neither  can  any  man  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets, 
that  goeth  behind  the  curtain,  and  advifeth  well  of  the  motion.  And  for  mao-ni- 
tude,  as  Alexander  the  great,  after  that  he  was  ufed  to  great  armies,  and  .the  great 
conquefts  of  the  fpacious  provinces  in  Afia,  when  he  received  letters  out  of  Greece, 
of  fome  fights  and  fervices  there,  which  were  commonly  for  a  paflage,  or  a  fort,  or 
fome  walled  town  at  the  motl,  he  laid,  "  It  feemed  to  him,  that  he  was  advertifed 
"  of  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of."  So  certainly, 
if  a  man  meditate  upon  the  univerial  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it, 
the  divinenefs  of  fouls  excepted,  will  not  I'eem  much  other  than  an  ant-hill,  where 
fome  ants  carry  corn,  and  fome  carry  their  young,  and  fome  go  empty,  and  all  to 
and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dull.  It  taketh  away  or  mitigateth  fear  of  death,  or  ad- 
verfe  fortune  ;  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  impediments  of  virtue  and  imperkftions 
of  manners.  For  if  a  man's  mind  be  deeply  fealbned  with  the  confideration  of  the 
mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  things,  he  will  eafily  concur  with  Epiftetus,  who 
went  forth  one  day,  and  law  a  woman  weeping  for  her  pitcher  of  earth  that  was 
broken  ;  and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  law  a  woman  weeping  for  her  fon  that 
was  dead ;  and  thereupon  faid,  Heri  vidi  fragikm  frc.ngi,  hodie  vidi  mcrtakm  mori. 
And  therefore  Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of 
caufes,  and  the  conqueftof  all  fears  together,  2.%  ccncomitantia : 
Felix,  qui  fotuit  rerum  cogncjcere  caiifas, 
^iiqiie  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibiis,  firepitumque  Acherontis  avari. 

It  were  too  long  to  go  over  the  particular  remedies  which  learning  doth  minifter 
to  all  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  fomerimes  purging  the  ill  humours,  fometimes  open- 
ing the  obftruclions,  fometimes  helping  digeftion,  fometimes  increafing  appetite^ 
lometimes  healing  the  wounds  and  exulceracions  thereof,  and  the  like  ;  and  therefore 
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I  will  conclude  with  that  which  hath  rationem  totius^  which  is,  that  it  difpofeth  the 
conftitution  of  the  mind  not  to  be  fixed  or  fettled  in  the  defedls  thereof,  but  ftill  to 
be  capable  and  fufceptible  of  growth  and  reformation.  For  the  unlearned  man 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  defcend  into  himfelf,  or  to  call  himfelf  to  account  •,  nor  the 
pleafure  of  that  fiiavijfima  vita,  indies  /entire  fe  fieri  meliorem.  The  good  parts  he 
hath,  he  will  learn  to  fhew  to  the  full,  and  ufe  them  dexteroufly,  but  not  much  ta 
increafe  them  :  the  faults  he  hath,  he  will  learn  how  to  hide  and  colour  them,  but 
not  much  to  amend  them  :  like  an  ill  mower,  that  mows  on  ftill,  and  never  whets 
his  fcythe.  "Whereas  with  the  learned  man  it  fares  otherwife,  that  he  doth  ever  in- 
termix the  correftion  and  amendment  of  his  mind,  with  the  ufe  and  employment 
thereof.  Nay,  farther,  in  general  and  in  fum  certain  it  is,  that  Veritas  and  bonitas 
differ  but  as  the  feal  and  the  print :  for  truth  prints  goodnefs ;  and  they  be  the  clouds 
of  error,  which  defcend  in  the  ftorms  of  paflions  and  perturbations. 

From  moral  virtue  let  us  pafs  on  to  matter  of  power  and  commandment,  and 
cortfider  whether  in  right  reafon  there  be  any  comparable  with  that,  wherewith 
knowledge  invefteth  and  crowneth  man's  nature.  We  fee  the  dignity  of  the  com- 
mandment is  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  commanded  :  to  have  commandment 
over  beafts,  as  herdmen  have,  is  a  thing  contemptible  -,  to  have  commandment  over 
children,  as  fchoolmafters  have,  is  a  matter  of  fmall  honour;  to  have  command- 
ment over  gailey-flaves,  is  a  diiparagement,  rather  than  an  honour.  Neither  is  the 
commandment  of  tyrants  much  better,  over  people  which  have  put  off  the  gene- 
rofity  of  their  minds  :  and  therefore  it  was  everholden,  that  honours  in  free  monar- 
chies and  commonwealths  had  a  fweetnefs  more  than  in  tyrannies,  becaufe  the  com- 
mandment extendeth  more  over  the  wills  of  men,  and  not  only  over  their  deeds  and 
fervices.  And  therefore,  when  Virgil  putteth  himfelf  forth  to  attribute  to  Auguftus 
Csfatj  the  beft  of  human  honours,  he  doth  it  in  thefe  words  : 

vi£fcrque  volentes 
Per  fapuhs  dat jura,  riamqiie  affe£lat  Olympo. 
But  yet  the  commandment  of  knowledge  is  higher  than  the  commandment  over 
the  will  ;  for  it  is  a  commandment  over  tlie  reafon,  belief  and  underftanding  of  man, 
which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  mind,  and  giveth  law  to  the  will  itfelf  :  for  there  is 
no  power  on  earth,  which  fetteth  up  a  throne,  or  chair  of  ftate,  in  the  fpirits  and 
fouls  of  men,  and  in  their  cogitations,  imaginations,  opinions,  and  beliefs,  but 
knowledge  and  learning.  And  therefore  we  fee  the  deteflable  and  extreme  pleafure 
that  arch-heretics,  and  falfe  prophets,  and  impoftors  are  tranfported  with,  when  they 
once  find  in  themfelves  that  they  have  a  luperioriry  in  the  faith  and  confcience  of 
men  ;  fo  great,  as,  if  they  have  once  tailed  of  it,  it  is  leldom  feen  that  any  torture 
or  perfecution  can  make  them  relinquifh  or  abandon  it.  But  as  this  is  what  the  zu- 
thov  of  the  Revelation  caWeth  the  depth,  or  profoundnefs,  cf  Satan;  fo,  by  argument 
of  contraries,  the  juff  and  lawful  fovereignty  over  mens  underftanding,  by  force 
of  truth  rightly  interpreted,  is  that  which  approacheth  neareft  to  the  fimihtude  of 
the  divine  rule. 

As  for  fortune  and  advancement,  the  beneficence  of  learning  is  not  fo  confined 
to  give  fortune  only  to  ftates  and  commonwealths,  as  it  doth  not  likewife  give  for- 
tune to  particular  perfons.  For  it  was  well  noted  long  ago,  that  Homer  hath  given 
more  men  their  livings,  than  either  Sylla,  or  Csefar,  or  Auguftus  ever  did,  not- 
withftanding  their  great  largefTes  and  donatives,  and  diftribuiions  of  lands  to  fo 
many  legions  •,  and  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  arms,  or  learning  have  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  greater  numbers.  And  in  cafe  of  fovereignty  we  fee,  tliat  if  arms  or  de- 
fcent  have  carried  away  the  kingdom,  yet  learning  hath  carried  the  prieilhood, 
which  ever  hath  been  in  feme  competition  with  empire. 

Again,  for  the  pleafure  and  delight  of  knowledge  and  learning,  it  far  furpafTeth 
all  other  in  nature :  for,  lliall  the  pleafures  of  the  afte<5lions  fo  exceed  the  pleafures 
oithefenfes,  as  much  as  the  obtaining  of  defire  or  victory  exceedeth  a  long  or  a 
dinner-,  and  mull  not,  of  confequence,  the  pleafures  of  the  intelleft,  orunder- 
ftanding,  exceed  the  pleafures  of  the  afi'edions  ?  We  fee  in  all  other  pleafures  there 
is  fatiety,  and  after  they  be  ufed,  their  verdure  departeth  -,  which  llieweth  well  they 
be  but  deceitsof  pleafure,  and  not  pleafures  i  and  that  itwasthe  novelty  which  pleafed, 
and  not  the  quality  :  and  therefore  we  fee  that  voluptuous  men  turn  friers,  and  am- 
bitious princes  turn  melancholy.  But  of  knowledge  there  is  no  fatiety,  but  fatif- 
fadion  and  appetite  are  perpetually  interchangeable ;  and  therefore  appeareth  to 
be  good  in  itfelf  fimply,  without  fallacy  or  accident.  Neither  is  that  pleafure  of 
fniall  efficacy  and  contentment  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  poet  Lucretius  de- 
fcribeth  elegantly. 

Suave  mart  magno^  turbantibus  aequcra  venlis,  etc. 
"  It  is  a  view  of  delight,  fiith  he,  to  Hand  or  walk  upon  the  Ihore  fide,  and  to  fee  a 
"  fhip  tolled  with  tempeft  upon  the  fea  ;  or  to  be  in  a  fortiiicd  tower,  and  to  fee  two 
"  battles  join  upon  a  plain  :  but  it  is  a  pleafure  incomparable,  for  the  mind  ot  man 
"  to  be  fettled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth,  and  from  thence  to 
"  defcry  and  behold  the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down 
*'  of  other  men." 

Laftly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  learning  man  excelleth  man  in  that 
wherein  man  excelleth  beails  -,  that  by  learning  man  afcendeth  to  the  heavens  and 
their  motions,  where  in  body  he  cannot  come,  and  the  like  :  let  us  conclude  with 
the  dignity  and  excellency  of  knowledge  and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  na- 
ture doth  moft  afpire,  which  is,  immortality  or  continuance  :  for  to  this  tendeth 
generation,  and  raifing  of  houfes  and  families  •,  to  this  tend  buildings,  foundations, 
and  monuments-,  to  this  tendeth  the  defire  of  memory,  fame,  and  celebration,  and 
in  effect  the  ftrength  of  all  other  human  defires.  We  fee  then  how  far  the  monu-_ 
ments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable  than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of 
the  hands.  For  have  not  the  vcrfes  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
or  more,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fyllable  or  letter  ;  during  which  time,  infinite  palaces, 
temples,  caftles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demoliflied  ?  It  is  not  poflible  to  h.ive 
the  true  pictures  or  ftatues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Casfar;  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or 
great  perlbnages  of  much  later  years  -,  for  the  originals  cannot  laft,  and  the  copies 
cannot  but  lole  of  the  life  and  truth.  But  the  images  of  mens  v/its  and  knowledges 
remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  re- 
novation. Neither  are  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  becaufe  they  generate  ftill, 
and  call  their  feeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  provoking  and  caufing  infinite  adtions 
and  opinions  in  fucceeding  ages  :  fo  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  Ihip  was  thought 
fo  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  confo- 
ciateth  the  moft  remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits  -,  how  much  more  are 
letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  fhips  pals  through  the  vail  leas  of  time,  and  make 
ages  fo  diftant  to  participate  of  the  wiiciom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other  ?  Nay  farther,  we  fee,  fome  of  the  philofophers  which  were  leaft  divine, 
and  moil  immerfed  in  the  fenfes,  and  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 

F  2  yet 
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yet  came  to  this  point,  tliat  whatfoever  motions  the  fpirit  of  man  could  aft  and  per- 
form without  the  organs  of  the  body,  they  thought,  might  remain  after  death,  which 
were  only  thofe  of  the  underftanding,  and  not  of  the  affeftions,  fo  immortal  and 
incorruptible  a  thing  did  knowledge  feem  unto  them  to  be.  But  we,  that  know  by 
divine  revelation,  that  not  only  the  underftanding,  but  the  affections  purified  ;  not 
only  the  fpirit  but  the  body  changed,  fliall  be  advanced  to  immortality,  do  difclaim 
thefe  rudiments  of  the  fenfes.  But  it  muft  be  remembered  both  in  this  laft  point, 
and  foit  may  likewife  be  needful  in  other  places,  that  in  probation  of  the  dignity  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  I  did  in  the  beginning  feparate  divine  teftimony  from  hu- 
man, which  method  I  have  purfued,  and  fo  handled  them  both  apart. 

Neverthelefs  I  do  not  pretend,  and  I  know  it  will  be  impoffible  for  me,  by  any 
pleading  of  mine  to  reverfe  the  judgment,  either  of  j^fop's  cock,  that  preferred  the 
barley-corn  before  the  gem  ;  or  of  Midas,  that  being  chofen  judge  between  Apollo, 
prefidentof  theMufes,  and  Pan,  god  of  the  flocks,  judged  for  plenty  ;  or  of  Paris, 
that  judged  for  beauty  and  love,  againft  wifdom  and  power  ;  or  of  Agrippina,  oc- 
cidat  mcJrem,  modo  imperet,  that  preferred  empire  with  any  condition  never  fo  de- 
teftable  ;  or  of  Ulyfles,  qui  vetulam  fracluUt  immortalitati,  being  a  figure  of  thofe 
which  prefer  cuftom  and  habit  before  all  excellency  ;  or  of  a  number  of  the  like  po- 
pular judgments.  For  thefe  things  muft  continue  as  they  have  been  :  but  fo  will 
that  alfo  continue  whereupon  learning  hath  ever  relied,  and  which  faileth  not  : 
JHJlificata  ejl  Safientia  aJUiis  fuis. 
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IT  might  feem  to  have  more  convenience,  though  it  come  often  otherwife  to 
pafs,  excellent  king,  that  thofe,  which  are  fruitful  in  their  generations,  and 
have  in  themfelves  the  forefight  of  immortality  in  their  defcendents,  fhould 
likewife  be  more  careful  of  the  good  eftate  of  future  times,  unto  which  they  know 
they  muft  tranfmit  and  commend  over  their  deareft  pledges.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  fojourner  in  the  world,  in  refpedl  of  her  unmarried  life,  and  was  a  bleffing 
to  her  own  times;  and  yet  fo  as  the  imprefllon  of  her  good  government,  befides 
her  happy  memory,  is  not  without  fome  effeft  which  doth  furvive  her.  But  to 
your  majefty,  whom  God  hath  already  blefied  with  fo  much  royal  iflue,  worthy 
to  continue  and  reprefent  you  for  ever-,  and  whofe  youthful  and  truitful  bed  doth 
yet  promife  many  the  like  renovations ;  it  is  proper  and  agreeable  to  be  converfant, 
not  only  in  the  tranfitory  parts  of  good  government,  but  in  thofe  afl:s  alfo  which 
are  in  dieir  nature  permanent  and  perpetual :  among  the  which,  if  aftedlion  do  not 
tranfport  me,  there  is  not  any  more  worthy,  than  the  farther  endowment  of  the 
world  with  found  and  fruitful  knowledge.  For  why  fhould  a  few  received  authors 
ftand  up  like  Hercules's  columns  •,  beyond  which  there  fhould  be  no  failing  or  dif- 
covering,  fince  we  have  fo  bright  and  benign  a  ftar  as  your  majefty,  to  condudl  and 
profper  us  ?  To  return  therefore  where  v/e  left,  it  remaineth  to  confider  of  what 
kind  thofe  acts  are,  which  have  been  undertaken  and  performed  by  kings  and 
others  for  the  increafe  and  advancement  of  learning,  wherein  I  purpofe  to  fpeak 
activelv,  without  digrelTing  or  dilatino-. 

Let 
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Let  this  ground  therefore  be  laid,  that  all  works  are  overcome  by  amplitude 
of  reward,  by  foundneis  of  diredion,  and  by  the  conjundion  of  labours.  The  firft 
multiplieth  endeavour,  the  fecond  preventeth  error,  and  the  third  fupplieth  the 
frailty  of  man  •,  but  the  principal  of  thefe  is  diredlion  :  for  claudus  in  via  antevertit 
curforem-extraviam;  .and  Solopion  excellently  fctteth  it  down.  If  the  iron  be  not 
Jharp,  H  requireth  inorefirength'-,  but  zvifdom  is  that  which prevaihth :  fignifying,  that 
the  invention  or  eledlion  of  the  mean  is  more  effeftual  than  any  inforcement  or 
accumulation  of  endeavours.  This  I  aVn  induced  to  fpeak,  for  that,  not  derogat-_ 
ino-.from  the  nobLe  int^^ntion  of  any  that  have. been  delervers  towards  the  ftate  .of 
learning,  I  do  obfSrve,  nevertWefs,  that  their  .works  and  ads  are  rather  matters 
of  mag'nificence  and  memory,  than  of  progrefilon  and  proficience,  and  tend  rather 
to  augment  the  mafs  of  learning,  in  the  multitude  of  learned  men,  than  to  reftify 
or  raife  the  fciences  themfelves. 

The  works  or  afts  of  merit  towards  learning  are  conveifant  about  three  objects  : 
the  places  of  learning,  the  books  of  learning,  and  the  perfons  of  the  learned.  _  For 
as  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven,  or  the  iprings  of  the  earth,  doth  Icatter 
and  lofe  itfelf  in  the  ground,  except  it  be  coUeifled  into  fome  receptacle,  where  it 
may  by  union  comfort  andfuftain  itfclC,  and  for  that  caufe  the  induftry  of  man  hath 
made  and  framed  fpring-heads,  conduits,  cifterns,  and  pools,  which  men  have  ac- 
cuftomed  likewifc  to  beautify  and  adorn  with  accompllfliments  of  magnificence  and 
ilate,  as  well  as  of  ufe  and  neceffity ;  lb  this  excellent  liquor  of  knowledge,  whe- 
ther it  defcend  from  divine  infpiration,  or  Ipring  from  human  fenfe,  would  foon 
perifh  and  vanifh  to  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preferved  in  books,  traditions,  confe- 
rences, and  places  appointed-,  as  univerfities,  colleges,  and  fchools,  for  the  receipt 
and  comforting  of  the  fame. 

The  works,  which  concern  the  feats  and  places  of  learning,  are  four ;  founda- 
tions and  buildings,  endowments  with  revenues,  endowments  with  franchifcs  and 
privileges,  inftitutions  and  ordinances  for  government;  all  tending  to  quietnefs  and 
privatenefs  of  life,  and  difcharge  of  cares  and  troubles ;  much  like  the  ftations 
which  Virgil  prefcribeth  for  the  hiving  of  bees  : 

Prindpio  fedes-  apihus  Jlatioque  petenda, 
^^0  neque  fit  ventis  aditus,  etc. 
The  works  touching  books  are  two-,  firft  libraries,  which  are  as  the  flirines 
where  all  the  relicks  of  the  ancient  faints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delu- 
fion  or  impofture,  are  preferved  and  repofed :  fecondly,  new  editions  of  authors, 
with  more  corred  imprefllons,  more  faithful  tranflations,  more  profitable  glofles, 
more  diligent  annotations,  and  the  like. 

The  works  pertaining  to  the  perfons  of  learned  men,  befides  the  advancement 
and  countenancing  of  them  in  general,  are  two:  the  reward  and  defignation  of  rea- 
ders in  fciences  a'iready  extant  and  invented ;  and  the  reward  and  defignation  of 
writers  and  inquirers  concerning  any  parts  of  learning  not  fufficiently  laboured  and 
profecuted. 

Thefe  are  fummarily  the  works  and  adts,  wherein  the  merits  of  many  excellent 
princes  and  other  worthy  perfonages  have  been  converlant.  As  for  any  particular 
commemorations,  I  call  to  mind  what  Cicero  laid,  when  he  gave  general  thanks  j 
Difficile  non  aliqitem,  ingratum-  queiiquam  praeterire.  Let  us  ratlier,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  look  unto  that  part  of  the  race  which  is  before  us,  than  look  back  to 

that  which  is  already  attained. 

^  Firft 
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Firfl  therefore,  amongfl:  (o  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in  F.urope,  I  find 
•ftrange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to  profeffions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  Ici- 
ences  at  large.  For  if  men  judge  that  learning  fhould  be  referred  to  action,  they 
judge  well;  but  in  this  they  fall  into  the  error  defcribed  in  the  ancient  fable,  in 
■whicii  the  other  parts  of  the  body  did  fuppofe  the  ftomach  had  been  idle,  becaufe  it 
neither  performed  the  office  of  motion,  as  the  limbs  do,  nor  of  fenfe,  as  the  head 
doth-,  but  yet,  notwithilanding,  it  is  the  llomach  that  digefteth  and  diftributeth  to 
all  the  reft:  lb  if  any  man  think  philolbphy  and  univerfality  to  be  idle  lludies,  he 
doth  not  confider  that  all  profeffions  are  from  thence  ferved  and  fupplied.  And 
this  I  take  to  be  a  great  caufc,  that  hath  hinder'd  the  progrefTion  of  learning,  becaufe 
thefe  fundamental  knowledges  have  been  ftudied  but  in  pafTage.  For  if  you  will 
have  a  tree  bear  more  fruit  than  it  hath  ufed  to  do,  it  is  not  any  thing  you  can  do  to 
the  boughs,  but  it  is  theftirring  of  the  earth,  and  putting  new  mould  about  the  roots, 
that  mult  work  it.  Neither  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  this  dedicating  of  foundations 
and  donations  to  profefTory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign  afpeft  and  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  fciences,  but  hath  alfo  been  prejudicial  to  ftates  and  govern- 
ments. For  hence  it  proceedeth  that  princes  find  a  Iblitude  in  regard  of  able  men 
to  ferve  them  in  caufes  of  ftate,  becaufe  there  is  no  education  collegiate  which  is 
free,  where  fuch  as  were  fo  difpofed  might  give  themfclves  to  hiftories,  modern 
languages,  books  of  policy  and  civil  difcourfe,  and  other  the  like  enablements  unto 
fervice  of  Hate. 

And  becaufe  founders  of  colleges  do  plant,  and  founders  of  ledtures  do  water, 
it  foUoweth  well  in  order,  to  ipeak  of  the  defedl  which  is  in  public  lectures ;  namely, 
in  the  fmallnefs  and  meannefs  of  the  falary  or  reward  which  in  moft  places  is  af- 
figned  unto  them  -,  whether  they  be  ledtures  of  arts,  or  of  profeffions.  For  it  is 
neceflfary  to  the  progrefTion  of  fciences,  that  readers  be  of  the  moft  able  and  fuf- 
ficient  men,  as  thofe  which  are  ordained  for  generating  and  propagating  of  fciences, 
and  not  for  tranfitor)'  ufe.  This  cannot  be,  except  their  condition  and  endow- 
ment be  fuch  as  may  content  the  ableft  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labour,  and 
continue  his  whole  age  in  that  fundlion  and  attendance,  and  therefore  muft  have  a 
proportion  anfwerable  to  that  mediocrity  or  competency  of  advancement,  which 
may  be  expe<5ted  from  a  protefllon,  or  the  praftice  of  a  profefiion.  So  as,  if  you  will 
have  fciences  flourifh,  you  muft  obferve  David's  military  law,  which  was,  "  That 
"  thofe  which  ftaid  with  the  carriage,  fliould  have  equal  part  with  thofe  which  were 
**  in  the  aftion  ;"  elfe  will  the  carriages  be  ill  attended.  So  readers  in  fciences 
are  indeed  the  guardians  of  the  ftores  and  provifions  of  fciences,  whence  men  in  ac- 
tive courfes  are  furnifhed,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  equal  entertainment  v,-ith 
them  ;  otherwife  if  the  fathers  in  fciences  be  of  the  weakeft  fort,  or  be  ill-maintained, 
Et  patnim  inv^Udi  referent  jrjunia  nata. 

Another  defect  I  note,  wherein  I  fhall  need  fome  alchemifl  to  help  me,  who 
call  upon  men  to  fell  their  books,  and  to  build  furnaces,  quitting  and  forfaking 
Minerva  and  the  Mufes  as  barren  virgins,  and  relying  upon  Vulcan.  But  certain 
it  is,  that  unto  the  deep,  fruitful,  and  operative  ftudy  of  many  fciences,  efpecially 
natural  philofophy  and  phyfic,  books  be  not  only  the  inftrumentals  wherein  alfo 
the  beneficence  of  men  hath  not  been  altogether  wanting  :  for,  we  fee,  fpheres, 
globes,  aflrolabes,  maps,  and  the  like,  have  been  provided  as  appurtenances  to 
aflronomy  and  cofmography,  as  well  as  books ;  we  fee  likewife,  that  fome  places 
inftituted  for  phyfic  have  annexed  the  commodity  of  gardens  for  fimples  of  all  forts, 
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and  do  likewile  command  the  ufe  of  dead  bodies  for  anatomies.  But  thefe  do  re- 
fpeft  but  a  few  things.  In  general,  there  will  hardly  be  any  main  proficience  in 
the  difclofing  of  nature,  except  there  be  fome  allowance  for  expences  about  expe- 
riments; whether  they  be  experiments  appertaining  to  Vulcanus  or  Dredalus,  fur- 
nace or  engine,  or  any  other  kind  :  and  therefore  as  fecretaries  and  Ipies  of  princes 
and  ftates  bring  in  bills  for  intelligence,  fo  you  mull  allow  the  fpies  and  intelligencers 
of  nature  to  bring  in  their  bills,  or  elfe  you  fhall  be  ill  advertifed. 

And  if  Alexander  made  fuch  a  liberal  aflignation  to  Ariftotle  of  treafure  for  the 
allowance  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fifhers,  and  the  like,  that  he  might  compile  an  hiftory 
of  nature,  much  better  do  thev  defcrve  it  that  travel  in  arts  of  nature. 

Another  defeat  which  I  note,   is  an  intermiffion   or  negledt,  in  thofe  which  are 
governors  in  univerfities,  of  confultation ;  and  in  princes,  or  fuperior  perfons,  of 
vifitation  :  to  enter  into  account  and  confideration,  whether  the  readings,  exercifes, 
and  other  cuftoms  appertaining  unto  learning,  anciently  begun,  and  fnice  continu- 
ed, be  well  inftituted  or  no,  and  thereupon  to  ground  an  amendment  or  reforma- 
tion in  that  which  fliall  be  found  inconvenient.     For  it  is  one  of  your  majefty's 
own  moft  wife  and  princely  maxims,  "  That  in  all  ufages  and  precedents,  the  times 
"  be  confider'd  wherein  they  firll  began,  v/hich  if  they  were  weak  or  ignorant,  it 
"  derogateth  from  the  authority  of  the  ufage,  and  leaveth  it  for  fufpetl."     And 
therefore  in  as  much  as  moft  of  the  ufages  and  orders  of  the  univerfities  were  deriv- 
ed from  more  obfcure  times,  it  is  the  more  requifite  they  be  re-examined.     In  this 
kind  I  will  give  an  inftance  or  two,  for  example  fake,  of  things  that  are  the  moft 
obvious  and  familiar:   the  one  is  a  matter,  which  though  it  be  ancient  and  general, 
yet  I  hold  it  to  be  an  error,  which  is,  that  fcholars  in  univerfities  come  too  foon 
and  too  unripe  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children  and  no- 
vices-, for  thefe  two,  rightly  taken,  are  the  graveft  of  fciences,  being  tlie  arts  of 
arts,  the  one  for  judgment,  the  other  for  ornament.     And  they   be  the  rules  and 
dire£lions  how  to  fet  forth  and  difpofe  matter ;  and  therefore  for  minds  empty  and 
unfraught  with  matter,  and  which  have  not   gathered  that  which  Cicero  calleth 
fyha  and  fiipellex,  ftufi  and  variety,  to  begin  with  tliofe  arcs,  as  if  one  fliould  learn, 
to  weigh,  or  to  mcafure,  or  to  paint  the  wind,  doth  work  but  this  eifefl,  that  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  arts,  which  is  great  and  univerfal,  is  almoft  made  contemptible, 
and  is  degenerate  into  childifn   fophiftry  and  ridiculous  afFedlation.     And  farther, 
the  untimely  learning  of  them  hath  drawn  on,  by  conlequence,  the  fuperficial  and 
unprofitable  teaching  and  writing  of  them,  as  fitteft  indeed  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren.    Another,  is  a  lack  I  find  in  the  exercifes  ufed  in  the  univerfities,  which  do 
make  too  great  a  divorce  between  invention  and  memory,  for  their  fpeeches  are 
either  premeditate  in  verbis  conceptis,  where  nothing  is  left  to  invention;  6r  merely 
extemporal,  where  little  is  left  to  memory;  whereas  in  life  and  aftion  there  is  leaft 
ufe  of  either  of  thefe,  but  rather  of  intermixtures  of  premeditation  and  invention, 
notes   and  memory  ;  fo  as  the  exercife  fitteth  not  the  practice,  nor  the  image  the 
life  ;  and  it  is  ever  a  true  rule  in  exercifes,  that  they  be  framed  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  life  of  pradice,  for  otherwife   they  do  pervert  the  motions  and  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  not  prepare  them.     The  truth  whereof  is  not  obfcure,  when  fcho- 
lars come  to  the  pradlices  of  profeffions,  or  other  aftions  of  civil  life,  which  when 
they  fct  into,  this  want  is  foon   found  by  themfelves,  and  fooner  by  others.     But 
this  part,  touching  the  amendment  of  the  inftitulions  and  orders  of  univerfities,  I 
v.'ill  conclude  witli  the  claufc  of  Crefar's  letter  to  Appius  and  Balbus,  Hoc  quem- 
j  f.dmodum 
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edmodum  fieri  poffit,  nonnuUa  mihi  in  mentem  veniunt,  et  multa  rcperiri  pojfunt :  de  Us 
rebus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogitationem  fufcipiatis. 

Another  dcted:,  which  I  note,  afcendeth  a  little  higher  than  the  precedent :  for 
as  the  proticience  of  learning  confilletli  much  in  the  orders  and  inllitutions  of  uni- 
verfutes  in  the  fame  ftates  and  kingdoms,  fo  it  would  be  yet  more  advanced,  if 
there  were  more  intelligence  mutual  between  the  univerfities  of  Europe  than  now 
there  is.  We  fee  there  be  many  orders  and  foundations,  which  though  they  be 
divided  under  feveral  Ibvereignties  and  territories,  yet  they  take  themfelves  to  have 
a  kind  of  contrad,  fraternity,  and  correfpondence  one  with  another,  infomuch  as 
they  have  provincials  and  generals.  And  iurely  as  nature  crcatcth  brotherhood  in 
families,  and  arts  mechanical  contract  brotherhoods  in  commonalties,  and  the 
anointment  of  God  fuperinduceth  a  brotherhood  in  kings  and  bifliops :  fo  in  like 
manner  there  cannot  but  be  a  fraternity  in  learning  and  illumination,  relating  to 
that  paternity  which  is  attributed  to  God,  who  is  called  the  father  of  illuminations 
or  lights. 

The  laft  defed:  which  I  will  note  is,  that  there  hath  not  been,  or  very  rarely 
been,  any  public  defignation  of  writers  or  inquirers  concerning  fuch  parts  of  know- 
ledge, as  may  appear  not  to  have  been  already  fufficiently  laboured  or  undertaken : 
unto  which  point  it  is  an  inducement  to  enter  into  a  view  and  examination  what 
parts  of  learning  have  been  profecuted,  and  what  omitted  ;  for  the  opinion  of 
plenty  is  amongll  tlie  caules  of  want,  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a 
fliew  rather  of  fuperfiuity  than  lack  -,  which  furcharge,  neverthelefs,  is  not  to  be 
remedied  by  making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  books,  which,  as 
the  ferpent  of  Mofes,  might  devour  the  ferpents  of  the  enchanters. 

The  removing  of  all  the  defects  formerly  enumerated,  except  the  laft,  and  of  the 
active  part  alfo  of  the  laft,  which  is  the  defignation  of  writers,  are  opera  bcfilica  -, 
towards  which  the  endeavours  of  a  private  man  may  be  but  as  an  image  in  a  crofs 
way,  that  may  point  at  the  way,  but  cannot  go  it.  But  the  inducing  part  of  the 
latter,  which  is  the  furvey  of  learning,  may  be  let  forward  by  private  travel : 
wherefore  I  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  general  and  faithful  perambulation  of 
learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parts  thereof  lie  frefti  and  wafte,  and  not  improved 
and  converted  by  the  induftry  of  man ;  to  the  end  that  fuch  a  plot,  made  and  re- 
corded to  memory,  may  both  minifter  light  to  any  public  defignation,  and  ahb 
ferve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavours  :  wherein  neverthelefs,  my  purpoie  is  at  this 
time  to  note  only  omiffions  and  deficiencies,  and  not  to  make  any  rcdargution  of 
errors,  or  incomplete  profecutions :  for  it  is  one  thing  to  let  forth  what  ground 
lieth  unmanured,  and  another  thing  to  correct  ill  hulbandry  in  that  which  is 
manured. 

In  the  handling  and  undertaking  of  which  work  I  am  not  ignorant  what  it  is 
that  I  do  now  move  and  attempt,  nor  infenfible  of  mine  own  weaknefs  to  fuftain 
my  purpofe :  but  my  hope  is,  that  if  my  extreme  love  to  learning  carry  me  too 
far,  I  may  obtain  the  excufe  of  affection  •,  for  that  "  it  is  not  granted  to  man  to  love 
"  and  to  be  wife."  But,  I  know  well,  I  can  ufe  no  other  liberty  of  judgment  than 
I  muft  leave  to  others ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  fliall  be  indifferently  glad  either  to 
perform  myfelf,  or  accept  from  another,  that  duty  of  humanity  ;  Nam  qui  erranti 
comiter  tnonjirat  viam^  etc.  I  do  forefee  likewife,  that  of  thofe  things  which  I  Ihall 
enter  and  regifter,  as  deficiencies  and  ominions,  many  will  conceive  and  cenfure. 
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that  fome  of  them  are  already  done  and  extant ;  others  to  be  but  curiofities,  and 
things  of  no  great  ufe-,  and  others  to  be  of  too  great  difficulty,  and  almoft  impof- 
fibility  to  be  compaiTed  and  effeded  :  but  for  the  two  firft,  I  refer  myfelf  to  the 
.particulars-,  for  the  laft,  touching  impoffibility,  I  take  it,  thofe  things  are  to  be 
held  poffible  which  may  be  done  by  fome  perfon,  though  not  by  every  one  •,  and 
which  may  be  done  by  many,  though  not  by  any  one  ;  and  which  may  be  done  in 
fuccefllon  of  ages,  though  not  within  the  hour-glafs  of  one  man's  life ;  and  which 
may  be  done  by  public  defignation,  though  not  by  private  endeavour. 

But,  notwithftanding,  if  any  man  will  take  to  himfelf  rather  that  of  Solomon, 
Didt  piger,  Leo  eft  ht  via,  than  that  of  Virgil,  Pojfunt  quiapojfe  videntur :  I  fhall  be 
content  that  my  labours  be  efteemed  but  as  the  better  fort  of  wifhes ;  for  as  it 
afketh  fome  knowledge  to  demand  a  queftion  not  impertinent,  fo  it  requireth  fome 
fenfe  to  make  a  wifh  not  ablurd.  , 

THE  parts  of  human  learning  have  reference  to  the  three  parts  of  man's  Un- 
derftanding,  which  is  the  feat  of  learning;  Hiftory  to  his  Memory,  Poefy  to  his 
Imagination,  and  Philofophy  to  his  Reafon.  Divine  learning  receiveth  the  fame 
diftribution,  for  the  fpirit  of  man  is  the  fame,  though  the  revelation  of  oracle  and 
fenfe  be  diverle :  fo  as  theology  confifteth  alfo  of  hiftory  of  the  church  -,  of  para- 
bles, which  is  divine  poefy  •,  and  of  holy  doftrine  or  precept :  for  as  for  that  part 
which  feemerh  fupernumerary,  which  is  prophecy,  it  is  but  divine  hiftory ;  which 
hath  that  prerogative  over  human,  as  the  narration  may  be  before  the  tacSt,  as  well 
as  after. 

Hiflorialite- 

larum.  HisTORY  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecdefiaftical,  and  Literary;  whereof  the  three  firft  I 

allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to 
himfelf  the  general  ftate  of  learning  to  be  defcribed  and  reprefented  from  age  to 
age,  as  many  have  done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  ftate  civil  and  ecclefiaitical  j 
without  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world  feemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  ftatue  of  Poly- 
phemus with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being  wanting  which  doth  moft  (hew  the  fpi- 
rit and  life  of  the  perfon  :  And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in  divers  particular 
fciences,  as  of  the  jurifconfults,  the  mathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philo- 
fophers,  there  are  fet  down  fome  fmall  memorials  of  the  fchools,  authors  and 
books ;  and  fo  likewife  fome  barren  relations  touching  the  invention  of  arcs  or 
ufages. 

But  a  juft  ftory  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  know- 
ledges and  their  fefls,  their  inventions,  their  traditions,  their  diverfe  adminiftra- 
tions  and  managings,  their  flourifhings,  their  oppofitions,  decays,  depreffions,  ob- 
livions, removes,  with  the  caufes  and  occafions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con- 
cerning learning,    throughout  the  ages  of  the  world,   I  may  truly  affirm  to   be 


wanting. 


The  ufe  and  end  of  which  work,  I  do  not  fo  much  defign  for  curiofity,  or  fatif^ 
faftion  of  thofe  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more  ferious  and 
grave  purpofe,  which  is  this  in  few  words,  that  it  will  make  learned  men  wife  in 
the  ufe  and  adminiftration  of  learning.  For  it  is  not  St.  Auguftine's  nor  St.  Am- 
brofe's  works  that  will  make  fo  wife  a  divine,  as  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  thoroughly 
read  and  obferved  -,  and  the  fame  reafon  is  of  learning. 
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History  o?  Nature  is  of  three  forts  ;  of  nature  in  courfe,  of  nature  erring  or 
varying,  and  of  nature  altered  or  wrought ;  that  is,  hiftory  of  creatures,  hiftory  of 
marvels,  and  hiftory  of  arts. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  no  doubt,  is  extant,  and  that  in  good  perfeftion ;  the 
two  latter  are  handled  fo  weakly  and  unprofitably,  as  I  am  moved  to  note  them  as 
deficient. 

For  I  find  no  fufiicient  or  competent  colledion  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  HiHorU 
have  a  digrellion  and  deflexion  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  generations,  produc-  naturae 
tions,  and  motions,  whether  they  be  fingularities  of  place  and  region,  or  the  ftrange  ^'■'■*"^"' 
events  of  time  and  chance,  or  the  effefls  of  yet  unknown  properties,  or  the  inftan- 
ces  of  exception  to  general  kinds  :  it  is  true,  I  find  a  number  of  books  of  fabulous 
experiments  and  fecrets,  and  frivolous  impolUires  for  pleafure  and  ftrangenefs  :   but 
a  fubftantial  and  fevere  colleiftion  of  the  heteroclites,  or  irregulars  of  nature,  well 
examined  and  defcribed,  I  find  not,  efpecially  not  with  due  rejection  of  fables,  and 
popular  errors :  for  as  things  now  are,  if  an  untrutli  in  nature  be  once  on  foot, 
what  by  reafon  of  the  negleft  of  examination  and  countenance  of  antiquity,  and 
what  by  reafon  of  the  ufe  of  the  opinion  in  fimilitudes  and  ornaments  of  fpeech,  it 
is  never  called  down. 

The  ufe  of  this  work,  honoured  with  a  precedent  in  Ariftotle,  is  nothing  lefs 
than  to  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  and  vain  wits,  as  the  manner 
of  mirabilaries  is  to  do:  but  for  two  reafons,  both  of  great  weight  :  the  one,  to 
corredl  the  partiality  of  axioms  and  opinions,  which  are  commonly  framed  only 
upon  comm.on  and  familiar  examples  -,  the  other,  becaufe  from  the  wonders  of 
nature  is  the  neareft  intelligence  and  paflage  towards  the  wonders  of  art  :  for  it  is 
no  more,  but  by  following,  and  as  it  were  hounding  nature  in  her  wanderings,  to 
to  be  able  to  lead  her  afterwards  to  the  fame  place  again. 

Neither  am  I  of  opinion,  in  this  hiftory  of  marvels,  that  fuperftitious  narrations 
of  forceries,  witchcrafts,  dreams,  divinations,  and  the  like,  where  there  is  an  af- 
furance  and  clear  evidence  of  the  fadt,  be  altogether  excluded.  For  it  is  not  yet 
known  in  what  cafes,  and  how  far  efitifts  attributed  to  fuperftition  do  participate 
of  natural  caufes  :  and  therefore  howlbever  the  praftice  of  fuch  things  is  to  be  con- 
demned, yet  from  the  fpeculation  and  confideration  of  them  light  may  be  taken, 
not  only  for  the  dilcerning  of  the  offences,  but  for  the  farther  difclofing  of  nature. 
Neither  ought  a  man  to  make  fcruple  of  entring  into  thefe  things  for  inquifition 
of  truth,  as  your  majefty  hath  fiiewed  in  your  own  example;  who  witji  the  two 
clear  eyes  of  religion  and  natural  philofophy  have  looked  deeply  and  wifely  into 
thefe  fhadows,  and  yet  proved  yourfelf  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  fun,  which  pafieth 
through  pollutions,  and  itfelf  remains  as  pure  as  before. 

But  this  1  hold  fir,  that  thefe  narrations,  which  have  mixture  with  fuperilition, 
be  forted  by  themlelve.s,  and  not  to  be  mingled  with  the  narrations,  which  are 
merely  and  fincerely  natural. 

But  as  for  the  narrations  touching  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of  religions, 
they  are  either  not  true,  or  not  natural ;  and  therefore  impertinent  for  the  ftory 
of  nature. 

For  hiftory  of  nature  wrought,  or  mechanical,  I  find  fome  colleftions  made  of  Hiftoria 
agriculture,  and  likewife  of  manual  arts,  but  commonly  with  a  rejeftion  of  experi-  mechanics. 
raents  familiar  and  vulgar. 
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For  it  is  efteemed  a  kind  of  difhonour  unto  learning,  to  defcend  to  inquiry  or 
medication  upon  matters  mechanical,  except  they  be  luch  as  may  be  thought  fe- 
crets,  rarities,  and  fpecial  fubtilties ;  which  humour  of  vain  and  fupercilious  arro- 
gancy  is  juftly  derided  in  Plato  •,  where  he  brings  in  Hippias,  a  vaunting  fophift, 
difputing  with  Socrates,  a  true  and  unfeigned  inquifitor  of  truth  -,  where  the  fub- 
jeft  being  touching  beauty,  Socrates,  after  his  wandering  manner  of  indu6lions, 
"put  firft  an  example  of  a  fair  virgin,  and  then  of  a  fair  horfe,  and  then  of  a  fair 
pot  well  glazed,  whereat  Hippias  was  offended  j  and  faid,  "  More  than  for 
"  courtefy's  fake,  he  did  think  much  to  difpute  with  any  that  did  alledge  fuch 
"  bafe  and  fordid  inftances :"  whereunto  Socrates  anfwered,  "  You  have  reafon, 
"  and  it  becomes  you  well,  being  a  man  fo  trim  in  your  veftments,"  etc.  And  fa 
goeth  on  in  irony. 

But  the  truth  is,  they  be  not  the  highefl  inftances  that  give  the  fecureft  infor- 
mation ;  as  may  be  well  exprefled  in  the  tale  fo  common  of  the  philolbpher,  that 
while  he  gazed  upwards  to  the  ftars  fell  into  the  water  -,  for  if  he  had  looked 
down  he  might  have  ittxv  the  ftars  in  the  water,  but  looking  aloft,  he  could  not 
fee  the  water  in  the  ftars.  So  it  cometh  often  to  pafs,  that  mean  and  fmall  things 
difcover  great,  better  than  great  can  difcover  the  fmall :  and  therefore  Ariftotle 
coteth  well,  "  that  the  nature  of  every  thing  is  beft  feen  in  his  fmalleft  portions." 
And  for  that  caufe  he  inquireth  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth,  firft  in  a  family» 
and  the  fimple  conjugations  of  man  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  mafter  and  fer- 
vanr,  which  are  in  every  cottage.  Even  fo  likewife  the  nature  of  this  great  city 
of  the  world,  and  the  policy  thereof,  muft  be  firft  fought  in  mean  concordances  and 
fmall  portions.  So  we  fee  how  that  fecret  of  nature,  of  the  turning  of  iron  touched 
with  the  loadftone  towards  the  north,  was  found  out  in  needles  ot  iron,  not  in 
bars  of  iron. 

But  if  my  judgment  be  of  any  weight,  the  ufe  of  Hiftory  Mechanical  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  radical  and  fundamental  towards  natural  philofophy  ;  fuch  natural 
philofophy  as  ftiall  not  vanifti  in  the  fume  of  fubtile,  fublime,  or  delegable  fpecu- 
lation,  but  fuch  as  fliall  be  operative  to  the  endowment  and  benefit  of  man's  life  : 
for  it  will  not  only  minifter  and  fuggeft  for  the  prefent  many  ingenious  praftices, 
in  all  trades,  by  a  conneftion  and  transferring  of  the  obfervations  of  one  art  to  the 
ufe  of  another,  when  the  experiences  of  feveral  myfteries  fhall  fall  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  one  man's  mind  ;  but  farther,  it  will  give  a  more  true  and  real  illu^ 
mination  concerning  caufes  and  axioms  than  is  hitherto  attained. 

For  like  as  a  man's  difpofition  is  never  well  known  till  he  be  croflcd,  nor  Pro^ 
teus  ever  changed  fhapes  till  he  was  ftraitened  and  held  faft  ;  fo  the  palTages  and 
variations  of  nature  cannot  appear  fo  fully  in  the  liberty  of  nature,  as  in  the  trials 
and  vexations  of  art. 

For  Qvil  Ilijlory,  it  is  of  three  kinds,  not  unfitly  to  be  compared  with  the 
three  kinds  of  pictures  or  images :  for  of  piftures  or  images,  we  fee,  fome  are 
unfinilhed,  fome  are  perfedl,  and  fome  are  defaced.  So  of  hiftories  we  may  find 
three  kinds,  Memorials,  Perfedl  Hiftories,  and  Antiquities  ;  for  memorials  are 
hiftory  unfinifhed,  or  the  firft  or  rough  draughts  of  hiftory  ;  and  antiquities  are 
hiftory  defaced,  or  fome  remnants  of  hiftory  which  have  cafually  efcaped  the  fhip- 
•wreck  of  time. 

Meworialsy 
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Memorials^  or  pieparatcr)'  hiftory,  are  of  two  forts,  wliereof  the  one  may  be 
termed  Commentaries,  and  the  other  Regifters.  Commentaries  are  they  which  fet 
down  a  continuance  of  the  naked  events  and  aclions,  without  the  motives  or  de- 
figns,  the  counfels,  the  fpeeches,  the  pretexts,  the  occafions,  and  other  paflages  of 
attion  :  for  this  is  the  true  nature  of  a  Commentary,  though  Ca;far,  in  modefty 
mixed  with  greatnefs,  did  for  his  plcafure  apply  the  name  of  a  Commentary  to  the 
bell  hiftory  of  the  world.  Regifters  are  collections  of  public  afts,  as  decrees  of 
council,  judicial  proceedings,  declarations  and  letters  of  ftate,  orations  and  the  like, 
without  a  perfedl  continuance  or  contexture  of  the  thread  of  the  narration. 

^«//'^«/V;Vj,  or  remnants  of  hiftory,  are,  as  wasfaid, /^«j«rt/«  tabula  Jiaufragii,  wh^n 
induftrious  perfons,  by  an  exaft  and  fcrupulous  diligence  and  obfervation,  out  of 
monuments,  names,  words,  proverbs,  traditions,  private  records  and  evidences,  fiag- 
ments  of  ftories,  palTagcs  of  books  that  concern  not  ftory,  and  the  like,  do  fave  and 
recover  fomewhat  from  the  deluge  of  time. 

In  thefe  kinds  of  imperfeft  hiitories  I  do  afllgn  no  delicience,  for  they  are  tanq^uam 
vnperfecfe  mijla,  and  therefore  any  deficience  in  them  is  but  their  nature. 

As  for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  hiftory,  which  are  Epitomes,  the  ufe  of  them 
deferveth  to  be  banifhed,  as  all  men  of  found  judgment  have  confefled,  as  thofe 
that  have  fretted  and  corroded  the  found  bodies  of  many  excellent  hiftories,  and 
wrought  them  into  bafe  and  unprofitable  dregs. 

Hiftory,  which  may  be  called  Juji  and  Perfe£}  Hijlory,  is  of  three  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  objedl  which  it  propoundeth,  or  pretendeth  to  reprefent  :  for  it  either 
reprefenteth  a  time,  or  a  perfon,  or  an  adtion.  The  firft  we  call  Chronicles,  the  le- 
cond  Lives,  and  the  third  Narrations,  or  Relations. 

Of  thefe,  although  the  firft  be  the  moft  complete  and  abfolute  kind  of  hiftory, 
and  hath  moft  eftimation  and  glory,  yet  the  fecond  excelleth  it  in  profit  and  ufe, 
and  the  third  in  verity  and  fincerity.  For  hiftory  of  times  reprefenteth  the  magni- 
tude of  adtions,  and  the  public  faces  and  deportments  of  perfons,  and  pafleth  over 
in  filence  the  fmaller  paffages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters. 

But  fuch  being  the  workmanftiip  of  God,  as  he  doth  hang  the  greateft  weight  up- 
on the  fmalleft  wires,  maxima  e  minimis  fiifpendens,  it  comes  therefore  to  pafs,  that 
fuch  hiftories  do  rather  fet  forth  the  pomp  of  bufincfs  than  the  true  and  inward  reforts 
thereof.  But  Lives  if  they  be  well  written,  propounding  to  themfelves  a  perfon  to 
reprefent,  in  whom  aftions  both  greater  and  fmaller,  public  and  private,  have  a 
commixture,  muft  of  a  neceffity  contain  a  more  true,  native,  and  lively  repreienta^ 
tion.  So  again  narrations  and  relations  of  aftions,  as  the  War  of  Peloponnefus,  the 
Expedition  of  Cyrus  Minor,  the  Confpiracy  of  Catiline,  cannot  but  be  more  purely 
and  exaftly  true,  than  hiftories  of  times,  becaufe  they  may  choofe  an  argument  com- 
prehenfible  within  the  notice  and  inftrudlions  of  the  writer :  whereas  he  that  un- 
dertaketh  the  ftory  of  a  time,  efpecially  of  any  lengtlx,  cannot  but  meet  with 
many  blanks  and  fpaces,  which  he  muft  be  forced  to  fill  up  out  of  his  own  wit  and 
conjefture. 

For  the  Hijlory  ofT'imes.,  I  mean  of  civil  hiftory,  the  providence  of  God  hath  made 
the  diftribution  :  for  it  hath  pleafed  God  to  ordain  and  illuftrate  two  exemplar  ftates 
of  the  world  of  arms,  learning,  moral  virtue,  policy,  and  laws.  The  ftate  of 
Graecia,  and  the  ftate  of  Rome  ;  the  hiftories  whereof  occupying  the  middle  part 
of  time,  have,  more  ancient  to  them,  hiftories  which  may  by  one  common  name  be 
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termed  the  Antiquities  of  the 'world  •,  and  after  them,  hiftories  which  may  be  like- 
wife  called  by  the  name  of  Modern  Hiftory.  ' 

Now  to  fpeak  of  the  deficiencies.  As  to  the  heathen  antiquities  of  the  world,  it 
is  in  vain  to  note  them  for  deficient :  deficient  they  are  no  doubt,  confiding  moftly  of 
fables  and  fragments,  but  the  deficience  cannot  be  holpen  •,  for  antiquity  is  like 
fame,  caput  inter  nubila  condit,  her  head  is  muffled  from  our  fight.  For  the  hiftory 
of  the  exemplar  ftates,  it  is  extant  in  good  perfeftion.  Not  but  I  could  wifli  there 
were  a  perfeft  courfe  of  hiftory  for  Grsecia  from  Thefeus  to  Philopcemen,  what  time 
the  affairs  of  Grsecia  were  drowned  and  extinguiiTied  in  the  affairs  of  Rome  •,  and 
for  Rome  from  Romulus  to  Juftinianus,  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  idtimus  Roma- 
norum.  In  which  fequences  of  ftory  the  text  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  in  the 
one,  and  the  text  of  Livius,  Polybius,  Saluftius,  Csfar,  Appianus,  Tacitus,  Hero- 
dianus,  in  the  other,  to  be  kept  intire  without  any  diminution  at  all,  and  only  to  be 
fupplied  and  continued.  But  this  is  matter  of  magnificence,  rather  to  be  commend- 
ed than  required  :  and  we  fpeak  now  of  parts  of  learning  fupplemental,  and  not  of 
fupererogation. 

But  for  Modern  Hiftories,  whereof  there  are  fome  few  very  worthy,  but  the 
greater  part  beneath  mediocrity,  leaving  the  care  of  foreign  ftories  to  foreign  ftates, 
becaufe  I  will  not  be  curiofus  in  aliena  7-epubUca,  I  cannot  fail  to  reprefent  to  your  ma- 
jefty  the  unworthinefs  of  the  hiftory  of  England  in  the  main  continuance  thereof, 
and  the  partiality  and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  lateft  and  largeft  author 
that  I  have  feen  -,  fuppofing  that  it  would  be  honour  for  your  majefty,  and  a  work 
very  memorable,  if  this  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for 
the  ages  to  come,  fo  were  joined  in  one  hiftory  for  the  times  pafled,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  facred  hiftory,  which  draweth  down  the  ftory  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  of  the 
two  tribes,  as  twins,  together.  And  if  it  fliall  feem  that  the  greatnefs  of  this  work 
may  make  it  lefs  exactly  performed,  there  is  an  excellent  period  of  a  fmaller  com- 
pals  of  time,  as  to  the  ftory  of  England ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  uniting  of  the 
roles  to  the  uniting  of  the  kingdoms:  a  portion  of  time,  wherein,  to  my  under- 
ftanding,  there  hath  been  the  rareft  varieties,  that,  in  like  number  of  fuccefTions 
of  any  hereditary  monarchy  hath  been  known  :  for  it  beginneth  with  the  mixed 
adeption  of  a  crown  by  arms  and  title  ;  an  entry  by  battle,  an  eftabliftiment  by  mar- 
riage ;  and  therefore  times  anfwerable,  like  waters  after  a  tempeft,  full  of  working 
and  fwelling,  though  without  extremity  of  ftorm ;  but  well  pafll;d  through  by  the 
wifdom  of  the  pilot,  being  one  of  the  moft  fufficient  kings  of  all  the  number.  Then 
followeth  the  reign  of  a  king,  whofe  aftions,  howfoever  conduced,  had  much  inter- 
mixture with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  balancing  and  inclining  them  variably  ;  in  v/hofe 
time  alio  began  that  great  alteration  in  the  ftate  ecclefiaftical,  an  aftion  which  fel- 
dom  cometh  upon  the  ftage.  Then  the  reign  of  a  minor  :  then  an  offer  of  an 
ufurpation,  though  it  was  but  ^sfebris  ephemera:  then  the  reign  of  a  queen  matclied 
with  a  foreigner  :  then  of  a  queen  that  lived  folitary  and  unmarried,  and  yet  her 
government  fo  mafculine,  as  it  had  greater  impreffion  and  operation  upon  the  ftates 
abroad  than  it  any  ways  received  from  thence.  And  now  laft,  this  muft  happy  and 
glorious  event,  that  this  iffand  of  Britain,  divided  from  all  the  world,  fhould  be 
united  in  itfelf  :  and  that  oracle  of  reft,  given  to  i^neas,  Antiquam  exqttirite  matreni, 
iTiould  now  be  performed  and  fulfilled  upon  the  nations  of  England  and  Scotland, 
being  now  reunited  in  the  ancient 'mother  name  of  Britain,  as  a  full  period  of  all  infta- 
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bility  and  peregrinations:  fo  that  asitcometh  to  pafs  in  maflive  bodies,  that  they  have 
certain  trepidations  and  waverings  before  they  fix  and  fettle ;  fo  it  feemeth  that  by 
the  providence  of  God  this  monarchy,  before  it  was  to  fettle  in  your  majefty  and  your 
generations,  in  which,  I  hope,  it  is  now  eftablilhed  for  ever,  it  had  thefe  prelufive 
changes  and  varieties. 

For  Lives  -,  I  do  find  ftrange  that  thefe  times  have  fo  little  efteemed  the  virtues 
of  the  times,  as  that  the  writing  of  lives  fhould  be  no  more  frequent.  For  although 
there  be  not  many  fovereign  princes  or  abfolute  commanders,  and  that  ftates  are 
moll  coUefted  into  monarchies,  yet  there  are  many  worthy  perfonages  that  deferve 
better  than  diiperfed  report  or  barren  elogies.  For  herein  the  invention  of  one  of 
the  late  poets  is  proper,  and  doth  well  inrich  the  ancient  fidion  ;  for  he  feigneth, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  thread  or  web  of  every  man's  life  there  was  a  little  medal 
containing  the  perfon's  name,  and  that  Time  waited  upon  the  {hears  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  thread  was  cut,  caught  the  medals,  and  carried  them  to  the  river  of  JLethe ; 
and  about  the  bank  there  were  many  birds  flying  up  and  down,  that  would  o-et  the 
medals,  and  carry  them  in  their  bealc  a  little  while,  and  then  let  them  fall  into  the 
river  :  only  there  were  a  few  fvvans,  which  if  they  got  a  name,  would  carry  it  to  a 
templ-e,  where  it  was  confecrated. 

And  though  many  men,  more  mortal  in  their  affeftions  than  in  their  bodies,  do 
efteem  defire  of  name  and  memory  but  as  a  vanity  and  ventofity, 

ylnimi  nil  magnae  landis  egentes  ; 
which  opinion  comethfrom  the  root,  nonprius  laudes  contempjlitius,  quam  laudanda  fa- 
cere  defivimus :  yet  that  will  not  alter  Solomon's  judgment,  Memoria  jujli  cum  laudibus,^ 
at  impioriim  noynen  pittrefcet :  the  one  flouriHieth,  the  other  either  confumeth  to  pre- 
fent  oblivion,  or  turneth  to  an  ill  odour. 

And  therefore  in  that  ftile  or  addition,  which  is  and  hath  been  long  well  received 
and  brought  in  ufe,  felicis  'memoriae^  piae  me-moriac^  honae  tnemcriae,  we  do  acknow- 
ledge that  which  Cicero  faith,  borrowing  it  from  Demofthenes,  that  bona  fama  pro- 
p-ia  poffeffio  defiinSiorum ;  which  pofTeflion  I  cannot  but  note,  that  in  our  times  it  lieth 
much  wafte,  and  that  therein  there  is  a  deficience. 

For  Narrations  and  Relations  of  particular  aftions,  there  were  alfo  to  be  wifhed 
a  greater  diligence  therein  ;  for  there  is  no  great  action  but  hath  fome  good  pen 
which  attends  it. 

And  becaufe  it  Is  an  ability  not  common  to  write  a  good  hiflory,  as  may  well  ap- 
pear by  the  fmall  number  of  them  •,  yet  if  particularity  of  aftions  memorable  were 
but  tolerably  reported  as  they  pafs,  the  compiling  of  a  complete  hiftory  of  times  mio-ht 
be  the  better  expefted,  when  a  writer  fliould  arife  that  were  fit  for  it ;  for  the  col- 
lection of  fuch  relations  might  be  as  a  nurfery  garden,  whereby  to  plant  a  fair  and 
fiately  garden,  when  time  fliould  ferve. 

There  is  yet  another  partition  of  hiftory  which  Cornelius  Tacitus  maketh,  which 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  eipecially  with  that  apphcation  which  he  accoupleth  it  withal, 
jinnals  and  Journals  ;  appropriating  to  the  former,  matters  of  llate  -,  and  to  the 
latter,  afts  and  accidents  of  a  meaner  nature.  For  giving  but  a  touch  of  certain 
magnificent  buildings,  he  addeth.  Cum  ex  dignitate  fopiili  Romani  repertmnfit,  res 
iHuftres  annalibus^  talia  diurnis  urrbis  aHis  rnandare.  So  as  there  is  a  kind  of  contem- 
plative heraldr)^  as  well  as  civil.  And  as  nothing  doth  derogate  from  the  dignity  of 
a  (late  more  than  confufion  of  degrees  :  fo  it  doth  not  a  little  embafe  the  authority 
of  an  hiftory,  to  intermingle  matters  of  triumph,  or  matters  of  ceremony,  or  matters' 
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of  novelty,  with  matters  of  ftate.  But  the  ufe  of  a  journal  hath  not  only  been  in  the 
hiftory  of  time,  but  likewife  in  the  hillory  of  perfons,  and  chiefly  of  actions  ;  for 
princes  in  ancient  time  had,  upon  point  of  honour  and  policy  both,  journals  kept  of 
what  pafl^ed  day  by  day  :  for  we  fee  the  Chronicle  which  was  read  before  Ahafuerus, 
when  he  could  not  take  reft,  contained  matter  of  affairs  indeed,  but  fuch  as  had 
paffed  in  his  own  time,  and  very  lately  before  :  but  the  journal  of  Alexander's 
houfe  exprefied  every  fmall  particularity,  even  concerning  his  perfon  and  court ; 
and  it  is  yet  an  ufe  well  received  in  enterprifes  memorable,  as  expeditions  of  war, 
navigations,  and  the  like,  to  keep  diaries  of  that  which  pafleth  continually. 

I  cannot  likewife  be  ignorant  of  a  form  of  writing,  which  fome  grave  and  wife 
men  have  ufed,  containing  a  fcatrered  hiftory  of  thofe  aftions  which  they  have 
thought  worthy  of  memory,  with  poHtic  difcourfe  and  obfervation  thereupon  ;  not 
incorporated  into  the  hiftory,  but  fcparately,  and  as  the  more  principal  in  their  in- 
tention ;  which  kind  of  ruminated  hiftory  I  think  more  fit  to  place  amongft  books 
of  policy,  whereof  we  fli  all  hereafter  fpeak,  than  amongft  books  of  hiftory  :  for  it 
is  the  true  office  of  hiftory  to  reprefent  the  events  themfelves  together  with  the 
counfels,  and  to  leave  the  obfervations  and  conclufions  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and 
faculty  of  every  man's  judgment  :  but  mixtures  are  things  irregular,  whereof  no 
man  can  define. 

So  alfo  is  there  another  kind  of  hiftory  manifoldly  mixed,  and  that  is  Hiftory  of 
Cofmography,  being  compounded  of  natural  hiftory,  in  refpeft  of  the  regions  them- 
felves •,  of  hiftory  civil,  in  refpedt  of  the  habitations,  regimens,  and  manners  of 
the  people  -,  and  the  mathematics,  in  refpedl:  of  the  climates  and  configurations  to- 
wards the  heavens :  which  part  of  learning  of  all  others,  in  this  latter  time,  hath  ob- 
tained moft  proficience.  For  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  the  honour  of  thefe  times, 
and  in  a  virtuous  emulation  with  antiquity,  that  this  great  building  of  the  world  had 
never  thorough  lights  made  in  it,  till  the  age  of  us  and  our  fathers  :  for  although 
they  had  knowledge  of  the  antipodes, 

Nofqiie  nbi  primus  equis  oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 

Illic  /era  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vefper : 
yet  that  might  be  by  demonftration,  and  not  in  fadl  ;  and  if  by  travel,  it  requireth 
the  voyage  but  of  half  the  globe.  But  to  circle  the  earth,  as  the  heavenly  bodies  do, 
was  not  done  or  enterprifed  till  thefe  latter  times :  and  therefore  thefe  times  may  juftly 
bear  in  their  word,  not  only  plus  ultra  in  precedence  of  the  ancient  non  ultra,  and  imi- 
iabile  fulmen,  in  precedence  of  the  ancient  non  imitabile  fubnen, 

Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen,  etc. 
but  likewife  imitabile  caelum  :  in  refpedt  of  the  many  memorable  voyages,  after  the 
manner  of  heaven,  about  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

And  this  proficience  in  navigation  and  difcoveries  may  plant  alfo  an  expedtation 
of  the  farther  proficience  and  augmentation  of  all  fciences  ;  becaufe,  it  may  feem, 
they  are  ordained  by  God  to  be  coevals,  that  is,  to  meet  in  one  age.  For  fo  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  fpeaking  of  the  latter  times,  foretelleth;  Plurinii  pertra-nfibunt,  et  multi- 
plex erit fcientia;  as  if  the  opennefs  and  thorough  paflage  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
creaie  of  knowledge,  were  appointed  to  be  in  the  fame  ages,  as  we  fee  it  is  already 
performed  in  great  part  -,  the  learning  of  thefe  latter  times  not  much  giving  place  to 
the  former  two  periods  or  returns  of  learning,  the  one  of  the  Grecians,  the  other  of 
the  Romans. 

History 
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History  ccclefuftical  receiveth  the  fame  divifions  with  hillory  civil-,  but  farther, 
in  tlie  propriety  tiicreof,  may  be  divided  into  the  hillory  of  the  church,  by  a  gene- 
ral name  •,  Hillory  of  prophecy  -,  and  Hiftory  of  providence. 

The  firrt  defcribeth  the  times  of  the  militant  church,  wiiether  it  be  fluftuanr,  as 
the  ark  of  Noah  ;  or  moveable  as  the  ark  in  the  wildernels  ;  or  at  reft,  as  the  ark  in 
the  temple-,  that  "is,  the  ftace  of  the  church  in  perlecution,  in  remove,  and  in  peace. 
This  part  I  ought  in  no  fort  to  note  as  deficient,  only  I  would  that  the  virtue  and  fin- 
cerity  of  it  v,-ere  according  to  the  mafs  and  quantity.  But  I  am  not  nov/  in  hand 
with  cenfures,  but  with  omiflions. 

The  fecond,  which  is  hiltory  of  prophecy,  confifteth  of  two  relatives,  the  pro-  Hirtoria 
pliecy,  and  the  accomplilhment  -,  and  therefore  the  nature  of  fuch  a  work  ought  Prophetica. 
to  be,  that  every  prophecy  of  the  fcripture  be  lorted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the 
fame,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world  ;  both  for  the  better  confirmation  of 
faith,  and  for  the  better  illumination  of  the  church  touching  thofe  parts  of  prophe- 
cies Which  are  yet  unfulfilled:  allowing  neverthelefs  that  latitude  which  is  agreea- 
ble  and  familiar  unto  divine  prophecies,  being  of  tiie  nature  of  their  author,  with 
whom  a  thoufand  years  are  but  as  one  dav,  and  therefore  are  not  fulfilled  punftually 
at  once,  but  have  fpringing  and  germinanr  accomplifhmen't  throughout  many  ages  ; 
though  the  height  or  fulntfs  of  them  may  refer  to  fome  one  age. 

This  is  a  work  which  I  find  deficient,  but  is  to  be  done  with  wifdom,  fobriety, 
and  reverence,  or  not  at  all. 

The  third,  which  is  Hiftory  of  providence,  containeth  that  excellent  correfpon- 
dence  which  is  between  God's  revealed  will  and  his  fecret  will :  which  though  it  be 
fo  obfcure,  as  for  the  moft  part  it  is  not  legible  to  the  natural  man  ;  no,  nor  many 
times  to  thofe  who  behold  it  from  the  tabernacle  :  yet  at  fome  times  itpleafeth  God, 
for  our  better  eftablifliment,  and  the  confuting  of  thofe  which  are  as  without  God 
in  the  world,  to  write  it  in  fuch  text  and  capital  letters,  that,  as  the  prophet  faith, 
he  that  -runiicth  by  may  read  it  ;  that  is,  mere  fenlual  perfons,  which  haften  by 
God's  judgments,  and  never  bend  or  fix  their  cogitations  upon  them,  are  neverthe- 
lefs in  their  paflage  and  race  urged  to  difcern  it.  Such  are  the  notable  events  and 
examples  of  God's  judgments,  chaftifements,  deliverances,  and  blelTings  :  and  this  is 
a  work  which  hath  paffed  through  the  labours  of  many,  and  therefore  I  cannot  pre- 
fent  as  omitted. 

There  are  alio  other  parts  of  learning  which  are  Appendices  to  hiftory  :  for  all 
the  exterior  proceedings  of  man  confift  of  words  and  deeds  -,  whereof  hiftory  doth 
properly  receive  and  retain  in  memory  the  deeds  ;  and  if  words,  yet  but  as  induce- 
ments and  paflages  to  deeds  :  fo  are  there  other  books  and  writings,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  cuftody  and  receipt  of  words  only,  which  likewife  are  of  three  forts  ; 
Orations,  Letters,  and  brief  Speeches  or  Sayings. 

Orations  are  pleadings,  fpeeches  of  counlel,  laudatives,  invectives,  apologies,  re-; 
prehenfions  ;  orations  of  formality  or  ceremony,  and  the  like. 

Letters  are  according  to  all  the  variety  of  occafions,  advertifements,  advices,  di- 
rections, propofitions,  petitions,  commendatory,  expoftulatory,  fatisfaclory  ;  of  com- 
pliment, of  pleafure,  of  difcourfe,  and  all  other  paffages  of  action.  And  fuch  as  are 
written  from  wife  men,  are  of  all  the  words  of  man,  in  my  judgment,  the  belt ;  for 
they  are  more  natural  than  orations  and  public  fpeeches,  and  more  advifed  than  con- 
ferences or  prefent  fpeeches.    So  again  letters  of  affairs  from  fuch  as  manage  them,. 

Vol.  I.  .  H  or 
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or  are  privy  to  them,  are  of  all  others  the  bell  inftruiftions  for  hiftoiy,  and  to  a  dili- 
gent reader  the  beft  hiftories  in  themfelves. 

For  Apophthegms,  it  is  a  great  lofs  of  that  book  of  Csefar's  -,  for  as  his  hiftory,  and 
thofe  few  letters  of  his  which  we  have,  and  thofe  apophthegms  which  were  of  his 
own,  excel  all  mens  ehe,  fo  I  fuppofe  would  his  colleftion  of  apophthegms  have 
done  •,  for  as  for  thofe  which  are  coUefted  by  others,  either  I  have  no  tafte  in  fuch 
matters,  or  elfe  their  choice  hath  not  been  happy.  But  upon  thefe  three  kinds  of 
writings  I  do  not  infift,  becaufe  I  have  no  deficiences  to  propound  concerning 
them. 

Thus  much  therefore  concerning  hiftory,  which  is  that  part  of  learning  which 
anfwereth  to  one  of  the  cells,  domiciles,  or  offices  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  is 
that  of  the  memory. 

POESY  is  apart  of  learning  In  meafure  of  words  for  the  mofl:  part  reflralned, 
but  in  all  other  points  extremely  licenfed,  and  doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagination ; 
which,  being  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter,  may  at  pleafure  join  that  which  nature 
hath  fevered,  and  fever  that  which  nature  hath  joined,  and  fo  make  unlawful  matches 
and  divorces  of  things  ;  PiHoribus  atque  poetis,  etc.  It  is  taken  in  two  fenfes,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  words,  or  matter  ;  in  the  firll  fenfe  it  is  but  a  charadler  of  ftile,  and  belong- 
eth  to  arts  of  fpeech,  and  is  not  pertinent  for  the  prefent :  in  the  latter,  it  is,  as  hath 
been  faid,  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  learning,  and  is  nothing  elfe  but  feigned 
hiftory,  which  may  be  ftiled  as  well  in  profe  as  in  verfe. 

The  ufe  of  this  feigned  hiftory  hath  been  to  give  fome  fhadow  of  fatisfa6lion  to 
the  mind  of  man  in  thofe  points  wherein  the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the 
world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  foul  ■,  by  reafon  whereof  there  is,  agreeable 
to  the  fpirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatnefs,  a  more  exadl  goodnefs,  and  a  more  ab- 
folute  variety,  than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore,  becaufe  the 
ad:s  or  events  of  true  hiftory  have  not  that  magnitude  which  fatisfieth  the  mind  of 
man,  poefy  feigneth  ad;s  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical  :  becaufe  true 
hiftory  propoundeth  the  fuccefies  and  ifiues  of  aftions  not  fo  agreeable  to  the  merits 
of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  poefy  feigns  them  more  jult  in  retribution,  and 
more  according  to  revealed  providence  :  becaufe  true  hiftory  reprefenteth  aclions 
and  events  more  ordinary,  and  lefs  interchanged;  therefore  poeiy  endueth  tliemwich 
more  rarenefs,  and  more  unexpefted  and  alternative  variations  :  fo  as  it  appeareth 
that  poefy  ferveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and  to  deleftation. 
And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  have  fome  participation  of  divinenefs,  becaufe 
it  doth  raife  and  ereft  the  mind,  by  fubmitting  the  lliews  of  things  to  the  defires 
of  the  mind  ;  whereas  reafon  doth  buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of 
things. 

And  we  fee,  that  by  thefe  infinuations  and  congruities  with  man's  nature  and 
pleafure,  joined  alfo  with  the  agreement  and  confort  it  hath  with  mufic,  it  hath  had 
accefs  and  eftimation  in  rude  times  and  barbarous  regions,  where  other  learning  ftood 
excluded. 

The  divifion  of  poefy,  which  is  apteft  in  the  propriety  thereof,  befides  thofe  di- 
vifions  which  are  common  unto  it  with  hiftory  ■,  as  feigned  chronicles,  feigned  lives, 
and  the  appendices  of  hiftory,  as  feigned  epiftles,  feigned  orations,  and  the  reft,  is 
into  Poefy  Narrative,  Reprefentative,  and  AUufive. 

The 
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The  Narrative  is  a  mere  imitation  of  hiilory,  with  the  exceires  before  remembered, 
choofing  for  fubjeft  commonly  wars  and  love  ;  rarely  Itatc,  andfometimes  pleafurc' 
or  mirth. 

Reprefentatis'e  is  as  a  vilible  hiftory,  and  is  an  image  of  adiions  as  if  they  were 
prefent,  as  hiftory  is  of  aftions  in  nature  as  they  are,  that  is  paft. 

Allufive  or  parabolical,  is  a  narration  applied  only  to  exprefs  fome  fpecial  pur- 
pofeor  conceit:  which  latter  kind  of  parabolical  wifdom  was  much  more  in  ufc  in 
the  ancient  times,  as  by  the  fables  of  ^fop,  and  the  brief  fentences  of  the  Seven, 
and  the  ufe  of  hieroglyphics,  may  appear.  And  the  caufe  was,  for  that  it  was 
then  of  neceffity  to  exprefs  any  point  of  reafon,  which  was  more  fliarp  or  fubtile 
than  the  vulgar,  in  that  manner,  becaufe  men  in  thofe  times  wanted  both  variety  of 
examples  and  fubtilry  of  conceit  :  and  as  hieroglyphics  were  before  letters,  fo  pa- 
rables were  before  arguments.  And  neverthelefs  now,  and  at  all  times,  they  do 
retain  much  life  and  vigour,  becaufe  realon  cannot  be  fo  fenfible,  nor  examples 
fo  fit. 

But  there  remaineth  yet  another  ufe  of  poefy  parabolical,  oppofite  to  that  which 
we  laft  mentioned  :  for  that  tendeth  to  demonftrate  and  illuilrate  that  which  is 
taught  or  delivered,  and  this  other  to  retire  and  obfcure  it  :  that  is,  when  the  fe- 
crets  and  myfteries  of  religion,  policy,  or  philolbphy,  are  involved  in  fables  and 
parables. 

Of  this  in  divine  poefy,  we  fee,  the  ufe  is  authorifed.     In  heathen  poefy,  we  fee, 
the  cxpofition  of  fables  doth  fall  out  fometimes  with  great  felicity,  as  in  the  fable 
that  the  giants  being  overthrown  in  their  war  againft  the  gods,  the  Earth  their, 
mother,  in  revenge  thereof,  brought  forth  Fame  : 
Illam  terra  parens  ira  irritata  deorum, 
Extremam.,  ut  perhibenty  Coeo  Enceladoquefororem 
Trogenuit. 
Expounded,  that  when  princes  and  monarchies  have  fuppreffed  a6lual  and  open 
rebels,  then  the  malignity  of  people,  which  is  the  mother  of  rebellion,  doth  bring, 
forth  libels  and  (landers,  and  taxations  of  the  ftates,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  with 
rebellion,  but  more  feminine.     So  in  the  fable,  that  the  rell  of  the  gods  havino-  con- 
fpired  to  bind  Jupiter,  Pallas  called  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  to  his  aid:, 
expounded,  that  monarchies  need  not  fear  any  curbing  of  their  abfolutenefs  by 
mighty  fubjefts,  as  long  as  by  wifdom  they  keep  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  will 
be  fure  to  come  in  on  their  fide.     So  in  the  fable,  that  Achilles  was  brought  up 
under  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  was  part  a  man  and  part  a  beaft,  expounded  inge- 
nioufly,   but  corruptly  by  iVIachiavel,   that  it  belongeth  to  the  education  and  dilci- 
pline  of  princes,  to  know  as  well  how  to  play  the  part  of  the  lion  in  violence,  and 
the  fox  in  guile,  as  of  the  man  in  virtue  and  juftice. 

Neverthelefs  in  many  the  like  encounters,  I  do  rather  think  that  the  fable  was'  ■ 
firft,  and  the  expofition  devifed,  than  that  the  moral  was  firft,  and  thereupon  the  fable 
framed.  For  I  find  it  was  an  ancient  vanity  in  Chryfippus  that  troubled  himfelf 
with  great  contention  to  faften  the  aflertions  of  the  Stoics  upon  fiiftions  of  the  an- 
cient poets :  but  yet  that  all  the  fables  and  fidlions  of  the  podts  were  but  pleafure 
and  not  figure,  I  interpofe  no  opinion. 

Surely  of  thofe  poets  which  are  now  extant,  even  Homer  himfelf,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  made  a  kind  of  Scripture  by  the  latter  fchools  of  the  Grecians,  yet  I 
fhould  without  any  difficultv  pronounce,  that  his  fables  had  no  fuch  inwardnefs  in 
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his  own  meaning;  but  what  they  might  have  upon  a  more  original  tradition,  is  not 
eafy  to  affirm,  for  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  many  of  them. 

In  this  third  part  of  learning,  which  is  poefy,  I  can  report  no  deficience.  For 
being  as  a  plant  that  cometh  of  the  lufb  of  the  earth,  without  a  formal  feed,  it  hath 
fprung  up,  and  fpread  abroad  more  than  any  other  kind  :  but  to  afcribe  unto  it  that 
which  is  due,  for  the  expreffion  of  afifeftions,  paffions,  corruptions,  and  cuftoms,  we 
are  beholden  to  poets  more  than  to  the  philofophers  works  -,  and  for  wit  and  elo- 
quence, not  much  lefs  than  to  orators  harangues.  But  it  is  not  good  to  ftay  too 
long  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  now  pais  to  the  judicial  place  or  palace  of  the  mind, 
which  we  are  to  approach  and  view  with  more  reverence  and  attention. 

THE  knowledge  of  man  is  as  thewaters,  fome  defcending  from  above,  andfome 
fpringing  from  beneath  •,  the  one  informed  by  the  light  of  nature,  the  other  in- 
fpired  by  divine  revelation. 

The  light  of  nature  confifteth  in  the  notions  of  the  mind,  and  the  reports  of  the 
fenfes  ;  for  as  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by  teaching,  it  is  cumulative  and 
not  original,  as  in  a  water,  that,  befides  his  own  fpring-head,  is  fed  with  other  fprings 
and  ftreams.  So  then,  according  to  thefe  two  differing  illuminations  or  originals, 
knowledge  is  firfl  of  all  divided  into  Divinity  and  Philofophy. 

In  Philofophy,  the  contemplations  of  man  do  neither  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are 
circumferred  to  nature,  or  are  rcflefted  or  reverted  upon  himfelf.  Out  of  which  fe- 
veral  inquiries  there  do  arife  three  knowledges.  Divine  philofophy.  Natural  philo- 
fophy, and  Human  philofophy  or  humanity.  For  all  things  are  marked  and  ftamped. 
with  this  triple  charafter,  of  the  power  of  God,  the  difference  of  nature,  and  the  ufe 
of  man.  But  becaufe  the  diftributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge  are  not  like  le- 
veral  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  fo  touch  but  in  a  point-,  but  are  like  branches 
of  a  tree,  tliat  meet  in  a  Item,  which  hath  a  dimenfion  and  quantity  of  intirenefs 
and  continuance,  before  it  come  todifcontinue  and  break  itfelf  into  arms  and  boughs  j, 
therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the  former  diftribution,  to  erecSl  and  con- 
ilitute  one  univerfal  fcience,  by  the  name  of  rhilofophia  prima,  primitive  or  fum- 
mary  philofophy,  as  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we  come  where  the  ways, 
part  and  divide  themfelves  ;  which  fcience,  v^hether  I  fliould  report  as  deficient  or 
no,  I  ftand  doubtful. 

For  I  find  a  certain  rhapfody  of  natural  theology,  and  of  divers  parts  of  logic  ;  and. 
of  that  other  part  of  natural  philofophy,  which  concerneth  the  principles  -,  and  of 
that  other  part  of  natural  philofophy,  which  concerneth  the  foul  or  fpirit  -,  all  thefe 
ftrangely  commixed  and  confufed  •,  but  being  examined,  it  feemeth  to  me  rather  a 
depredation  of  other  fciences,  advanced  and  exalted  unto  fome  height  of  terms,  than 
any  thing  folid  or  fubffantial  of  itfelf. 

Neverthelefs  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  diftiniftion  which  is  current,  that  the 
fame  things  are  handled  but  in  feveral  refpecfts.  As  for  example,  that  logic  confi- 
dereth  of  many  things  as  they  are  in  notion  ;  and  this  philofophy,  as  they  are  in 
nature;  the  one  in  appearance,  the  other  in  exiftence  :  but  I  find  this  difference 
better  made  than  purfued.  For  if  they  had  confidered  quantity,  fimilitude,  diver- 
fity,  and  the  reft  of  tbofe  external  charafters  of  things,  as  philofophers,  and  in  na- 
ture ;  their  inquiries  muft  of  force  have  been  of  a  far  other  kind  than  they  are. 
For  doth  ^ny  of  them,  in  handling  quantity,  fpeak  of  the  force  of  union,  how, 

and 
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and  how  far  it  multiplieth  virtue  ?  Doth  any  give  the  reafon,  why  fomc  things  in 
nature  are  fo  common  and  in  fo  great  mals,  and  others  fo  rare,  and  in  fo  I'mall 
quantity  ?  Doth  any,  in  handling  fimilitude  and  divcrfity,  afTign  the  caufe  why  iron 
Ihould  not  move  to  iron,  which  is  more  hke,  but  move  to  the  loadltone  which  is 
lefs  like  ?  Why,  in  all  diverfities  of  things,  there  fhould  be  certain  participles  in 
nature,  which  are  almofl:  ambiguous,  to  which  kind  they  fliould  be  referred  ?  But 
there  is  a  mere  and  deep  filence  touching  the  nature  and  operation  of  thofe  common 
adjuncts  of  things,  as  in  nature  ;  and  only  a  refuming  and  repeating  of  the  force 
and  ufe  of  them  in  fpeech  or  argument. 

Therefore  becaufe  in  a  writing  of  this  nature  I  avoid  all  fubtilty,  my  meaning 
touching  this  original  or  univerfal  philofophy  is  thus,  in  a  plain  and  grofs  defcription 
by  negative  •,  "  That  it  be  a  receptacle  for  all  fuch  profitable  obfervations  and 
"  axioms  as  fall  not  within  the  compafs  of  any  of  the  fpecial  parts  of  philofophy 
"  or  fciences,  but  are  more  common  and  of  a  higher  ftage.". 

Now  that  there  are  many  of  that  kind,  need  not  to  be  doubted.  For  example  ; 
is  not  the  rule  Si  inaeqtialibus  aequalia  addas,  omnia  eruut  inaeqiialia,  an  axiom  as 
well  ofjuftice  as  of  tl-.e  mathematics?  And  is  there  not  a  true  coincidence  be- 
tween commutative  and  diftributive  juflice,  and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  pro- 
portion ?  Is  not  that  other  rule,  Slnae  in  eodem  tertio  conveniiint^  et  inter  fe  conveniunt^ 
a  rule  taken  from  the  mathematics,  but  fo  potent  in  logic,  as  all  fyllogifms  are 
built  upon  it  ?  Is  not  the  obfervacion.  Omnia  mutanttir,  n.'l  interit,  a  contemplation 
in  philofophy  thus,  that  the  quantum  of  nature  is  eternal  ^  in  natural  theology  thus  ; 
that  it  requireth  the  fame  omnipotence  to  make  fomething  nothing,  which  at  the 
firft  made  nothing  fomething  ;  according  to  the  fcripture,  Didici  qucd  omnia  opera, 
quae  fecit  Deus,  perfeverent  in  perpetmnn  ;  7ion  pojfumus  eis  quicquam  addere,  nee 
aufeire. 

Is  not  the  ground,  which  IVIachiavel  wifely  and  largely  difcourfeth  concerning  go- 
vernments, that  the  way  to  eftablifh  and  preferve  them,  is  to  reduce  them  ad prin- 
cipia  ;  a  rule  in  religion  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  civil  adminillration  ?  Was  not  the 
Perfian  magic  a  redudlion  or  correfpondence  of  the  principles  and  archireiStures  of 
nature,  to  the  rules  and  policy  of  governments  ?  Is  not  the  precept  of  a  mufician,  to 
fall  from  a  difcord  or  harfl:j  accord  upon  a  concord  or  fweet  accord,  alike  true  in  at- 
feilion  ?  Is  not  the  trope  of  mufic,  to  avoid  or  Aide  from  the  clofe  or  cadence,  com- 
mon with  the  trope  of  rhetoric,  of  deceiving  expectation  ?  Is  not  the  delight  of  the 
quavering  upon  a  ftop  in  mufic,  the  fame  with  the  playing  of  light  upon  the  water  ? 

Splcndet  tremulo  fub  lumine  pontus. 
Are  not  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  of  one  kind  with  the  organs  of  reflection,  the  eye 
v/ith  a  glafs,  the  ear  with  a  cave  or  ftrait  determined  and  bounded  ?  Neither  are 
thefe  only  fimilitudes,  as  men  of  narrow  obfervation  may  conceive  them  to  be, 
but  the  fame  footfteps  of  nature,  treading  or  printing  upon  feveral  fubjefts  or 
matters. 

This  fcience  therefore,  as  I  underftand  it,  I  may  juftly  report  as  deficient  -,  for  philofophia 
I   fee  fometimes  the  profounder   fort  of  wits,  in   handling  fome  particular  argu-  prima,  live  de 
ment,  will  now  and  then  draw  a  bucket  of  water  out  of  this    well  for   their  pre-  fo^iihusicien- 
fent  ufe  ;  but  the   fpring-head   thereof  feemeth  to  me  not  to  have  been  vifited  •, 
being  of  fo  excellent  ufe,  both  for  the  difclofing  of  nature,  and  the  abridgment 
of  art. 

This 
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This  fcience  being  therefore  firft  placed  as  a  common  parent,  Hke  unto  Berecyn- 
thia,  which  had  lb  much  heavenly  ifllie,  Otnnes  coelicolas,  ownes  fupera  alta  tenentes, 
we  may  return  to  the  former  diftribution  of  the  three  philolophies,  divine,  natural, 
and  human. 

And  as  concerning  divine  philofophy,  or  Natural  Theology,  it  is  that  knowledge 
or  rudiment  of  knowledge  concerning  God,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
templation of  his  creatures  ;  which  knowledge  may  be  truly  termed  divine,  in  re- 
fpei5t  of  the  object,  and  natural  in  refpeft  of  the  light. 

The  bounds  of  this  knowledge  are,  that  it  fufficcth  to  convince  atheifm,  but  not 
to  inform  religion  :  and  therefore  there  was  never  miracle  wrought  by  God  to  con- 
vert an  atheift,  becaufe  the  light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  to  confel's  a  God  : 
but  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  idolaters  and  the  fuperftitious,  becaufe 
no  light  of  nature  extendeth  to  declare  the  will  and  true  worfhip  of  God. 

For  as  all  works  do  fhew  forth  the  power  and  fkill  of  the  workman,  and  not  his 
image,  fo  it  is  of  the  works  of  God,  which  do  fhew  the  omnipotency  and  wifdom  of 
the  maker,  but  not  his  image  :  and  therefore  therein  the  heathen  opinion  diffcreth 
from  the  facred  truth  ;  for  they  fuppofed  the  world  to  be  the  image  of  God,  and 
man  to  be  an  extrad  or  compendious  image  of  the  world :  but  the  Scriptures  never 
vouchfafe  to  attribute  to  the  world  that  honour,  as  to  be  the  image  of  God,  but  only 
the  work  of  his  hands  •,  neither  do  theyfpeak  of  any  other  image  of  God,  but  man  : 
wherefore  by  the  contemplation  of  nature,  to  induce  and  inforce  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  God,  and  to  demonftrate  his  power,  providence  and  goodnels,  is  an  ex- 
cellent argument,  and  hath  been  excellently  handled  by  divers. 

Bui  on  the  other  fide,  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nature  or  ground  of  human 
knowledges,  to  induce  any  verity  or  perfualion  concerning  the  pomts  of  faith,  is  in 
my  judgment  not  fafe  :  'DafiM,  quae  fidei  funt.  For  the  heathens  themfelves  con- 
clude as  much  in  that  excellent  and  divine  fable  of  the  golden  chain  •,  "  That  men 
"  and  gods  were  not  able  to  draw  Jupiter  down  to  the  earth  ;  but  contrariwiie,  Ju- 
"  piter  was  able  to  draw  them  up  to  heaven." 

So  as  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  draw  down  or  fubmit  the  myfleries  of  God  to 
our  reafon  -,  but  contrariwiie,  to  raife  and  advance  our  reafon  to  the  divine  truth. 
So  as  in  this  part  of  knowledge,  touching  divine  philofophy,  I  am  fo  far  from  noting 
any  dcficience,  as  I  rather  note  an  excels  -,  whereunto  I  have  digreffed,  becaufe  of 
theextreme  prejudice  which  both  religion  and  philolophy  have  received,  and  may 
receive,  by  being  commixed  together  ;  as  that  which  undoubtedly  will  make  an 
heretical  religion,  and  an  imaginary  and  fabulous  philofophy. 

Othervvife  it  is  of  the  nature  of  angels  and  fpirits,  v/hich  is  an  appendix  of 
theology,  both  divine  and  natural,  and  is  neither  infcrutable  nor  interditled  : 
for  although  the  Scripure  faith,  het  no  7nait  deceive  you  in  [uhlime  dijconrfe  touch- 
ing the  worjinp  of  angels,  prejfmg  into  that  he  knoweth  not^  etc.  yet,  notwithftand- 
ing,  if  you  obferve  well  that  precept,  it  may  appear  thereby  that  there  be 
two  things  only  forbidden,  adoration  of  them,  and  opinion  fantailical  of 
them,  either  to  extol  them  farther  than  appertaineth  to  the  degree  of  a  creature, 
or  to  extol  a  man's  knowledge  of  them  farther  than  he  hath  ground.  But  the 
fober  and  grounded  inquiry,  which  may  arife  out  of  the  paflages  of  holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  out  of  the  gradations  of  nature,  is  not  reftrained.  So  of  degenerate  and 
revolted  fpirits,  the  converfing  with  them,  or  the  employment  of  them,  is  prohibited, 
much  more  any  veneration  towards  them.     But  the  contemplation  or  fcience  of  their 
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natvire,  their  power,  their  illufions,  either  by  Scripture  or  realbn,  is  a  part  of  fpiri- 
tual  wifdom.  For  fo  the  apoftle  faith,  I'Fe  are  not  ignorant  of  htsjiratagems.  And  it 
is  no  more  unlawful  to  inquire  the  nature  of  evil  fpirits,  than  to  inquire  the  force 
of  poifons  in  nature,  or  tiie  nature  of  fin  and  vice  in  morality.  But  this  part,  touch- 
ing angels  and  fpirits,  I  cannot  note  as  deficient,  for  many  have  occupied  them- 
felves  in  it  :  I  may  rather  challenge  it,  in  many  of  the  writers  thereof,  as  fabulous 
and  fantaftical. 

Leaving  therefore  divine  philofophy  or  natural  theology,  not  divinity,  or  infpired 
theology,  which  we  rei'erve  for  the  laft  ot  all,  as  the  haven  and  fabbath  of  all  man's 
contemplations,  we  will  now  proceed  to  Natural  Philofophy. 

If  then  it  be  true  that  Democritus  laid,  "  That  the  truth  of  nature  lieth  hid  in 
"  certain  deep  mines  and  caves:"  and  if  it  be  true  lilcewife  that  the  alchemills  do 
fo  much  inculcate,  that  Vulcan  is  a  fecond  nature,  and  imitateth  that  dexteroufly 
and  compendiouHy,  which  nature  worketh  by  ambages  and  length  of  time;  it  were 
good  to  divide  natural  philofopliy  into  the  mine  and  the  furnace,  and  to  make  two 
profeffions  or  occupations  of  natural  philofophers,  fome  to  be  pioneers,  and  fome 
fmiihs ;  fome  to  dig,  and  fome  to  refine  and  hammer  :  and  furely  I  do  bell  allow 
of  a  divifion  of  that  kind,  though  in  more  familiar  and  llholaftical  terms  :  namely, 
that  thefe  be  the  two  parts  of  natural  philofophy,  the  inquifition  of  caufes,  and 
the  produdtionof  effefts  i  fpeculative,  and  operative  ;  natural  fcience,  and  natural 
prudence. 

For  as  in  civil  matters  there  is  a  wifdom  of  difcourfe,  and  a  wifdom  of  direftion  ; 
fo  is  it  in  natural.  And  here  I  will  make  a  requeft,  that  for  the  latter,  or  at 
leaft  for  a  part  thereof,  I  may  revive  and  redintegrate  the  milapplied  and  abufcd 
name  of  natural  magic,  which,  in  the  true  fenfe,  is  but  natural  wifdom,  or  natu- 
ral prudence  ;  taken  according  to  the  ancient  acceptation,  purged  from  vanity  and 
fuperftition. 

Now  although  it  be  true,  and  I  know  it  well,  that  there  is  an  intercourfe  between 
caufes  and  effetls,  fo  as  both  thefe  knowledges,  fpeculative  and  operative,  have  a 
great  connedion  betv/een  themfelves  ;  yet  becaufe  all  true  and  fruitful  natural  phi- 
lofophy hath  a  double  fcale  or  ladder,  afcendent  and  defcendent ;  afcending  from 
experiments,  to  the  invention  of  caufes  ;  and  defcending  from  caufes,  to  the  inven- 
tion of  nev/  experiments  ;  therefore  I  judge  it  moft  requifite  that  thefe  two  parts  be 
feverally  confidered  and  handlrd. 

Natural  fcience,  or  theory,  is  divided  into  Phyfic  and  Meraphyfic  •,  wlierein  1  dc- 
fire  it  may  be  conceived,  that  I  ufe  the  word  metaphyfic  in  a  differing  fenfe  from 
that  that  is  received  :  and,  in  like  manner,  1  doubt  not  but  it  will  eafily  appear 
to  men  of  judgment,  that  in  this  and  other  particulars,  wherefoever  my  conception 
and  notion  may  differ  from  the  ancient,  yet  I  am  ftudious  to  keep  the  ancient  terms. 

For  hoping  well  to  deliver  mylelf  from  miltaking,  by  the  order  and  perfpicuous 
cxprelTing  of  that  I  do  propound  ;  I  am  otherv/ife  zealous  and  affecftionate  to  recede 
as  little  from  antiquity,  either  m  terms  or  opinions,  as  may  ftand  with  truth,  and 
the  proficience  of  knowledge. 

And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel  at  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  that  did  proceed 
in  fuch  a  fpiritof  difference  and  contradiftion  towards  all  antiquity,  undertaking  not 
only  to  frame  new  words  of  fcience  at  pleafure,  but  to  confound  and  extinguilh  all 
ancient  wifdom  :  info.much  as  he  never  nameth  or  mentioucth  an  ancient  author  or 
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opinion,  but  to  confute  and  reprove  ;  wherein  for  glory,  and  drawing  followers  and 
difciples,  he  took  the  right  courfe. 

For  certainly  there  Cometh  to  pafs,  and  hath  place  in  human  truth,  that  which 
was  noted  and  pronounced  in  the  higheft  truth  ;  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  ncc  recipitis 
r,u  ;  fi  quis  venerit  in  nomine  fuo,  eiim  recipictis.  But  in  this  divine  aphorifm,  confi- 
dering  to  whom  it  was  applied,  namely  to  Antichrift,  the  higheft  deceiver,  we  may 
difcern  well,  that  the  coming  in  a  man's  own  name,  without  regard  of  antiquity  or 
j)aternit)',  is  no  good  fign  of  truth,  although  it  be  joined  with  the  fortune  and  fuc- 
Gefs  of  an  Eumrecipietis. 

But  for  this  excellent  perfon,  Ariftotle,  I  will  think  of  him,  that  he  learned  that 
humour  ot  his  fcholar,  with  whom,  it  fcemeth,  he  did  emulate,  the  one  to  conquer 
all  opinions,  as  the  other  to  conquer  all  nations  :  wherein  neverthelefs,  it  may  be, 
he  may  at  fome  mens  hands,  that  are  of  a  bitter  difpolition,  get  a  Uke  title  as  his 
fcholar  did. 

Felix  terrarum.  praedo^  non  utile  mundo 
Editus  exemplum^  etc. 
So 

Felix  doElrinae  praedo. 
But  to  me,  on  the  other  fide,  that  do  defire  as  much  as  lieth  in  my  pen  to  ground 
a  fociable  intercourie  between  antiquity  and  proficience,  it  feemeth  belt  to  keep 
vvay  with  antiquity  uj\ue  ad  arcs  ;  and  therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though 
I  Ibmetimes  alter  the  ufes  and  definitions  ;  according  to  the  moderate  proceeding- 
in  civil  government,  where,  although  there  be  fome  alteration,  yet  that  holdeth 
which  Tacitus  wifely  noteth,  eadem  magifiratuum  locabula. 

To  return  therefore  to  the  ufe  and  acceptation  of  the  word  metaphyfic,  as  I  do 
now  underftand  the  word  ;  it  appearcth,  by  that  which  hath  been  already  faid,  that 
I  \r\Ktnd philofophia  prima,  fummary  philofophy,  and  metaphyfic,  which  heretofore 
have  been  confounded  as  one,  to  be  tvvodiftincl  things.  For,  the  one  I  have  made 
as  a  parent,  or  common  anceftor,  to  all  knowledge  ;  and  the  other  I  have  now 
brought  in,  as  a  branch,  or  defcendent  of  natural  icience.  It  appeareth  likewife 
that  I  have  afOgned  to  fummary  philofophy  the  common  principles  and  axioms 
which  are  promilcuous  and  indifferent  to  feveral  fciences  :  I  have  afllgned  unto  it 
lilcewifc  the  inquiry  touching  the  operation  of  the  relative  and  adventitious  charad:ers 
ofelTenccs,  as  quantity,  fimilitude,  diverfity,  podibility,  and  the  reft  ;  with  this 
diifinftion  and  provifion  ;  that  they  be  handled  as  they  have  efficacy  in  nature, 
and  not  logically.  It  appeareth  likewife,  that  natural  theology,  which  heretofore 
hath  been  handled  confufedly  with  metaphyfic,  I  have  inclofed  and  bounded  by  itfelf. 

It  is  therefore  now  a  queftion,  what  is  left  remaining  for  metaphyfic  ;  wherein  I 
may  without  prejudice  preferve  thus  much  of  the  conceit  of  artiquity,  that  phyfic 
fliould  contemplate  that  which  is  inherent  in  matrer,  and  therefore  tranfitory  ;  and 
metaphyfic,  that  which  is  abftrafted  and  fixed. 

And  again,  that  phyfic  fliould  handle  that  which  fuppofeth  in  nature  only  a  be-  . 
ing  and  moving ;  and   metaphyfic   fliould  handle  that  which  fuppoferh  farther  in 
nature,  a  reaibn,  underftanding,  and  platform.     But   the  difference  perfpicuoufly 
exprefled,  is  moft  familiar  and  fenfible. 

For  as  we  divided  natural  philofophy  in  general  into  the  inquiry  of  caufes,  and' 
productions  of  effeds  ;  \'q  that  part  which  concerneth  the  inquiry  of  caufes,  we  do 
lubdivide  according  to  the  received  and  found  divifion  of  caufes  ;   the  one  part, 
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\vhich  is  phyfic,  inquireth  and  handleih  the  material  and  efficient  caufes  •,  and  the 
other,  which  is  mctaphylic,  handlctli  the  formal  and  final  caufes. 

Phyfic,  taking  it  according  to  the  derivation,  and  not  according  to  our  idiom 
for  medicine,  is  fituate  in  a  middle  term,  or  diftance,  between  natural  hiitory 
and  mctaphyiic.  For  natural  hillory  dcfcribeth  the  variety  of  things,  phyfic  the 
caufes,  but  variable  or  refpedive  caufes  ;  and  metaphyfic,  the  fixed  and  conltant 
caufes. 

Limits  ut  hie  durefcit,  et  baec  ut  cera  liquefcit, 
Uno  eodemqiie  igne. 
Fire  is  the  caufe  of  induration  but  refpedive  to  clay  :  fire  is  the  caufe  of  colliqua- 
tion  but  refpedive  to  wax.    But  fire  is  no  conilant  caufe  either  of  induration  or  col- 
liquation  :  lb  then  the  phyfical  caufes  are  but  the  efficient  and  the  matter. 

Phyfic  hath  three  parts,  wliereof  two  refped  nature  united  or  coUeded,  the  third 
cont'.mplateth  nature  ditfufed  or  diftributed. 

Nature  is  coUcdcd  eitlicr  into  one  intire  total,  or  elfe  into  the  fame  principles  or 
feeds.  So  as  the  firtl  dodrine  is  touching  the  contexture  or  configuration  of  thino-s, 
as  de  mundo,  de  univcrjitate  rerum. 

The  fecond  is  the  dodrine  concerning  the  principles  or  originals  of  thino-s. 

The  third  is  the  dodrine  concerning  all  variety  and  particularity  of  things  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  of  the  differing  fubftances,  or  their  differing  qualities  and  natures :  where- 
of there  needeth  no  enumeration,  this  part  being  but  as  a  glofs,  or  paraphrafe,  that 
aitendeth  upon  the  text  of  natural  hillory. 

Of  thefe  three  I  cannot  report  any  as  deficient.  In  what  truth  or  perfedion  they 
are  handled,  I  make  not  now  any  judgment :  but  they  are  parts  of  knowledo-e  not 
defcrced  by  the  labour  of  man. 

For  Metaphyfic,  we  have  afligned  unto  it  the  inquiry  of  formal  and  final  caufes  -, 
.•which  aiTignation,  as  to  the  former  of  them,  may  feem  to  be  nugatory  and  void,  be- 
caufe  of  the  received  and  inveterate  opinion,  that  the  inquifition  of  man  is  not  com- 
petent to  find  out  effential  forms  or  true  differences  :  of  which  opinion  we  will 
take  this  hold,  that  the  invention  of  forms  is  of  all  other  parts  of  knowledge  the 
worthieft  to  be  fought,  if  it  be  pofiible  to  be  found. 

As  for  the  poffibility,  they  are  ill  difcoverers  that  think  there  is  no  land,  when  they 
can  fee  nothing  but  fea. 

But  it  is  manifeil,  that  Plato,  in  his  opinion  of  ideas,  as  one  that  had  a  wit  of 
elevation  fituate  as  upon  a  cliff,  did  dcfcry,  "  That  forms  were  the  true  objed  of 
"  knowledge-,"  but  loll  the  real  fruit  of  his  opinion,  by  confidering  of  forms  as  ab- 
folutely  abftraded  from  matter,  and  not  confined  and  determined  by  matter  ;  and 
fo  turning  his  opinion  upon  theology,  wherewith  all  his  natural  philofophy  is 
infeded. 

But  if  any  man  fliall  keep  a  continual  watchful  and  fevere  eye  upon  adion,  ope- 
ration, and  the  ufe  of  knowledge,  he  may  advife  and  take  notice  what  are  the  forms, 
the  diiclofiires  whereof  are  fruitful  and  ur.portant  to  the  Hate  of  man.  For  as  to  the 
forms  of  fubftances,  man  only  except,  of  whom  it  is  laid,  Formavit  hominem  de  limo 
terrae,  et  fpiravit  in  faciem  ejus  fpiracuhim  litae,  and  not  as  of  all  other  creatures, 
Prcducant  aquae,  prodncc.t  terra,  the  forms  of  fubftances:  I  fay,  as  they  are  now  by 
compounding  and  tranfplancing  multiplied,  are  fo  perplexed,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
inquired ;  no  more  than  it  were  either  poffible  or  to  purpofe,  to  fcek  in  grofs  the 
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forms  of  thofe  founds  which  make  words,  which  by  compofition  and  tranfpofition 
of  letters  are  infinite. 

But,  on  the  other  fide,  to  inquire  the  form  of  thofe  founds  or  voices  which 
make  fimple  letters,  is  eafily  comprehenfible  -,  and  being  known,  induceth  and  ma- 
nifefteth  the  forms  of  all  words,  v/hich  confift  and  are  compounded  of  them.  In 
the  fame  manner  to  inquire  the  form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold  -,  nay,  of  water, 
of  air,  is  a  vain  purfuit :  but  to  inquire  the  forms  of  fenfe,  of  voluntary  motion,  of 
vegetation,  of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  denfity,  of  tenuity,  of  heat,  of 
cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities,  which,  like  an  alphabet,  are  not  many, 
and  of  which  the  eflences,  upheld  by  matter,  of  all  creatures  do  confift:  to  in- 
quire, I  fay,  the  true  forms  of  theie,  is  that  part  of  metaphyfic  which  we  now  de- 
fine of. 

Not  but  that  phyfic  doth  make  Inquiry,  and  take  confideration  of  the  fame  na- 
tures :  but  how  ?  Only  as  to  the  material  and  efficient  cauies  of  them,  and  not  as  to 
the  forms.     For  example  ;  if  the  caufe  of  whitenefs  in  fnow  or  froth  be  enquired, 
and  it  be  rendered  thus  -,  that  the  fubtile  intermixture  of  air  and  water  is  the  caufe, 
it  is  well  rendered  ;  but  neverthelefs,  is  this  the  form  of  whitenefs  ?  No  ;  but  it  is 
the  efficient,  which  is  ever  but  vehkulum  formae. 
Metaphyfica, .     This  part  of  metaphyfic  I  do  not  find  laboured  and  performed,  whereat  I  marvel 
fivede  formis  ^ot :  becaufe  I  hold  it  not  pofiible  to  be  invented  by  that  courfe  of  invention  which 
et  finibus  re-  j^^^j^  ^^^  ^j-^j^  j^^  regard  that  men,  which  is  the  root  of  all  error,  have  made  too 
untimely  a  departure,  and  too  remote  a  recefs  from  particulars. 

But  the  ufe  of  this  part  of  metaphyfic  which  I  report  as  deficient,  is  of  the  reft  the 
moft  excellent  in  two  refpefts :  the  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty  and  virtue  of  all 
knowledge  to  abridge  the  infinity  of  individual  experience,  as  much  as  the  concep- 
tion of  truth  will  permit,  and  to  remedy  the  complaint  of  vita  brevis,  ars  longa  ; 
which  is  performed  by  uniting  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  fciences  :  for  know- 
ledges are  as  pyramids,  whereof  hiftory  is  the  bafis.     So  of  natural  philofophy,  the 
bafis  is  natural  hiftory  ;  the  ftage  next  the  bafis  is  phyfic  -,  the  ftage  next  the  verti- 
cal point  is  metaphyfic.     As  for  the  vertical  point.  Opus,  quod  cperatur  Deus  a  princi- 
pio  tifque  adfinem,  the  fummary  law  of  nature,  we  know  not  whether  man's  inquiry 
can  attain  unto  it.     But  thefe  three  be  the  true  ftages  of  knowledge,  and  are  to  them 
that  are  depraved  no  better  than  the  giants  hills. 
Ter  funt  conaii  h>!po}teye  Pelio  Offam 
Scilicet,  Clique  0([ae  frondofum  invoherc  Olympum. 
'  But  to  thofe  which  refer  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  are  as  the  three  accla- 

mations, San£le,  fanSte,  JanHe  ;  holy  in  the  defcription,  or  dilatation  of  his  works  ; 
holy  in  the  conneftion  or  concatenation  of  them  -,  and  holy  in  the  union  of  them  in 
a  perpetual  and  uniform  law. 

And  therefore  the  fpeculation  was  excellent  in  Parmenides  and  Plato,  although 
but  a  fpeculation  in  them,  that  all  things  by  fcale  did  afcend  to  unity.  So  then 
always  that  knowledge  is  worthieft,  which  is  charged  with  leaft  multiplicity  •,  which 
appeareth  to  be  metaphyfic,  as  that  which  confidereth  the  fimple  forms  or  differences 
of  things,  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co-ordinations  whereof 
make  all  this  variety. 

The  fecond  refpedl  which  valueth  and  commendeth  this  part  of  metaphyfic,  is, 
that  it  doth  enfranchife  the  power  of  man  unto  the  greateft  liberty  and  poffibility  of 
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works  and  efFeds.  For  phyfic  carrieth  men  in  narrow  and  reflrained  ways,  fubjcft 
to  many  accidents  of  impediments,  imitating  tlie  ordinary  flexuous  courfes  of  nature  ; 
but  latae  undique  funt  fapientibtts  viae:  to  fapience,  which  was  anciently  defined  to  be 
rerum  divharttm  et  humanarum  fcientia,  there  is  ever  choice  of  means  :  for  piiyfical 
caufcs  give  light  to  new  invention  ;;;  fimili  nuiieria.  But  wholbever  knoweth  any 
form,  knoweth  theutmoft  pofTibility  of  fuper-inducing  that  nature  upon  any  variety 
of  matter,  and  lb  is  lefs  reftrained  in  operation,  either  to  the  bafis  of  the  matter,  or 
the  condition  of  the  efficient :  which  kind  of  knowledge  Solomon  likevvile,  though 
in  a  more  divine  fenle,  elegantly  defcribeth  •,  Non  artfabunter  greJJ'us  tut,  et  currens 
fion  bahebis  offendiculum.  They  of  fapience  are  not  mucli  liable  either  to  particularity 
or  chance. 

The  fecond  part  of  metaphyfic  is  the  inquiry  of  final  caufes,  which  I  am  moved 
to  report,  not  as  omitted,  but  as  mifplaced  ;  and  yet  if  it  were  but  a  fault  in  order, 
I  would  not  fpeak  of  it :  for  order  is  matter  of  illuftration,  but  pertaineth  not  to  the 
fubilance  of  fciences.  But  this  mifplacing  hath  caufed  a  deficience,  or  at  leaft 
a  great  improficience  in  the  fciences  themfelves.  For  the  handling  of  final  caufes, 
mixed  with  the  reft  in  phyfical  inquiries,  hath  intercepted  the  fevere  and  diligent 
inquiry  of  all  real  and  phyfical  caufes,  and  given  men  the  occafion  to  ftay  upon 
thefe  fatisfadory  and  fpecious  caufes,  to  the  great  arreft  and  prejudice  of  farther 
difcovery. 

For  this  I  find  done  not  only  by  Plato,  who  ever  anchoreth  upon  that  (hore,  but 
by  Ariftotle,  Galen,  and  others,  which  do  ulually  likewile  fall  upon  thele  flats  of 
difcourfing  caufes.  For  to  fay  that  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  are  for  a  quickfet  and 
fence  about  the  fight  -,  or,  that  the  firmnefs  of  thefkins  and  hides  of  living  creatures 
is  to  defend  them  from  the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  ;  or  that  the  bones  are  for 
the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon  the  frame  of  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  is 
built  •,  or,  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  for  protcfting  of  the  fruit  -,  or,  that  the 
clouds  are  for  watering  of  the  earth  ;  or,  that  the  folidnels  of  the  earth  is  for  the 
ftation  and  manfionof  living  creatures,  and  the  like,  is  well  inquired  and  collected 
in  metaphyfic  •,  but  in  phyfic  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are  indeed'  but  re- 
moras  and  hinderances  to  ftiay  and  (lug  the  fhip  from  farther  failing,  and  have 
brought  this  to  pals,  that  the  learch  of  the  phyfical  caufes  hath  been  neglected,  and 
pafled  in  filence. 

And  therefore  the  natural  philofophy  of  Democritus,  and  fome  others,  who  did 
not  fuppofe  a  mind  or  reafon  in  the  frame  of  things,  but  attributed  the  form  there- 
of, able  to  maintain  itfelf,  to  infinite  efiays  or  proofs  of  nature,  which  they  term  for- 
tune ;  feemeth  to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  recital  and  fragments  which  re- 
main unto  us,  in  particularities  of  phyfical  caufes,  more  real  and  better  inquired 
than  that  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  ;  whereof  both  intermingled  final  caufes,  the  one  as  a 
part  of  theology,  and  the  other  as  a  part  of  logic,  which  were  the  favourite  ftudies  re- 
fpedlively  of  both  thofe  perlbns.  Not  becaule  thofe  final  caufes  are  not  true,  and 
worthy  to  be  inquired,  being  kept  within  their  own  province-,  but  becaufe  their  ex- 
curfions  into  the  limits  of  phyfical  caufes  hath  bred  a  vaftntfs  and  folitude  in  that 
track.  For,  otherwife,  keeping  their  precinfts  and  borders,  men  are  extremely  de- 
ceived if  they  think  there  is  an  enmity  or  repugnancy  at  all  between  them.  For, 
the  caufe  rendered,  that  the  hairs  about  the  eye-lids  are  for  the  fafe-guard  of  the 
fight,  doth  not  impugn  the  caufe  rendered,  that  pilofity  is  incident  to  orifices  of 
moifture  ;  Mnjcqfi  fontes^  etc.     Nor  the  caufe  rendered;  that  the  firmnefs  of  hides 
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Is  for  the  armour  of  the  body  againll  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  doth  not  impugn 
the  caufe  rendered,  that  contraftion  of  pores  is  incident  to  the  outwardeft  parts, 
in  reo-ard  of  their  adjacence  to  foreign  or  unHls.e  bodies  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft :  both 
caufes  being  true  and  compatible,  the  one  declaring  an  intention,  the  otlier  a  con- 
fequence  only. 

Neither  doth  this  call  in  queftion,  or  derogate  from  divine  providence,  but  high- 
ly confirms  and  exalts  it.  For  as  in  civil  actions  he  is  the  greater  and  deeper  politi- 
cian, that  can  make  other  men  the  inftruments  of  his  will  and  ends,  and  yet  never 
acquamt  them  with  his  purpofe,  fo  as  they  Ihall  do  it,  and  yet  not  know  what  they_ 
do  ;  than  he  that  impartethhis  meaning  to  thofe  he  employeth  :  fo  is  the  wifdom  of 
God  more  admirable,  when  nature  intcndeth  one  thing,  and  providence  draweth 
forth  another  -,  than  if  he  had  communicated  to  particular  creatures,  and  motions, 
the  charaders  and  impreffions  of  his  providence.  And  thus  much  for  metaphy- 
fic  ;  the  latter  part  whereof  I  allow  as  extant,  but  wifli  it  confined  to  its  proper 
place. 

Neverthelefs  there  remaineth  yet  another  part  of  natural  philofophy,  which  is 
commonly  made  a  principal  part,  and  holdeth  rank  with  phyfic  fpecial,  and  meta- 
phyfic,  which  is  mathematic  ;  but  I  think  it  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  light  of  order,  to  place  it  as  a  branch  of  metaphyfic  :  for  the  fubjedt  of  it 
being  quantity,  not  quantity  indefinite,  which  is  but  a  relative,  and  belongeth  to 
fhilofophia  prima,  as  hath  been  fald,  but  quantity  determined,  or  proportionable  •, 
it  appeareth  to  be  one  of  the  effential  forms  of  things  •,  as  that  that  is  caufative  in 
nature  of  a  number  of  etfefts ;  infomuch  as  we  fee,  inthefchools  bothof  Democritus 
and  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  one  did  afcribe  Figure  to  the  firft  feeds  of  things,  and 
the  other  did  fuppofc  Numbers  to  be  the  principles  and  originals  of  things  :  and  it 
is  true  alfo,  that  of  all  other  forms,  as  we  underftand  forms,  it  is  the  moit  abftraftcd 
and  feparable  from  matter,  and  therefore  moft  proper  to  metaphyfic ;  wdiich  hath 
likewife  been  the  caufe  why  it  hath  been  better  laboured  and  inquired,  than  any  of 
the  other  forms,  which  are  more  immerfed  into  matter. 

For  it  being  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  man,  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  know- 
ledge, to  delight  in  the  fpacious  liberty  of  generalities,  as  in  a  champain  region,  and 
not  in  the  mclofures  of  particularity  ;  the  mathematics  of  all  other  knowledge  were 
the  goodlieft  fiekls  to  latisfy  that  appetite. 

But  for  the  placing  of  thefe  fciences,  it  is  not  much  material  ;  only  we  have  en- 
deavoured, in  thefe  our  partitions,  to  obferve  a  kind  of  perfpeftive,  that  one  part 
may  caft  light  upon  another. 

The  Mathematics  are  either  pure  or  mixed.  To  the  pure  mathematics  are  thofe 
fciences  belonging  which  handle  quantity  determinate,  merely  fevered  from  any 
axioms  of  natural  philofophy  •,  and  rhefe  are  two.  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic ;  the  one 
handling  quantity  continued,  and  the  other  diffcvered. 

Mixed  hath  for  fubjedl  fome  axioms  or  parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  confider- 
eth  quantity  determined,  as  it  is  auxiliary  and  incident  unto  them. 

For  many  parts  of  nature  can  neither  be  invented  with  fufficient  fubtilty,  nor 
demonftrated  with  fufRcient  perfpicuity,  nor  accommodated  unto  ufe  with  fufficient 
dexterity,  without  the  aid  and  intervening  of  the  mathematics  :  of  which  fort 
are  perfpedive,  mufic,  aftronomy,  cofmography,  architefture,  enginery,  and  divers 
others. 

In  the  mathematics  I  can  report  no  deficience,  except  it  be  that  men  do  not  fuf- 
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ficiently  underftand  the  excellent  life  of  the  pure  mathematics,  in  that  they  do  reme- 
dy and  cure  many  defects  in  the  %yit  and  faculties  intelleclual.  For,  if  the  wit  be 
too  dull,  they  fliarpen  it  ;  if  too  wandering,  they  fix  it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  fcni'e, 
they  abftrad  it.  So  that  as  tennis  is  a  game  of  no  ufe  in  itfelf,  but  of  great  ule  in 
refpecl  it  makcth  a  quick  eye,  and  a  body  ready  to  put  itfelf  into  all  pollures ;  lb  in 
the  mathematics,  that  ufe  which  is  collateral  and  intervenient,  is  no  lefs  worthy  than 
that  which  is  principal  and  intended. 

And  as  for  the  mixed  mathematics,  I  may  only  make  this  prediction,  that  there 
cannot  tail  to  be  more  kinds  of  them,  as  nature  grows  further  difclofed. 

Thus  much  of  natural  fcience,  or  the  part  of  nature  fpeculative. 

For  Natural  Prudence,  or  the  part  operative  of  natural  philofophy,  v/ewill  divide 
it  into  three  parts,  experimental,  philofophical  and  magical ;  which  three  parts  aftive 
have  a  correfpondence  and  analogy  with  the  three  parts  fpeculative,  natural  hiftory, 
phyfic,  and  metaphyfic  :  for  many  operations  have  been  invented,  fometimes  by  a 
cafual  incidence  and  occurrence,  fometimes  by  apurpofed  experiment  :  and  of  thofe 
which  have  been  found  by  an  intentional  experiment,  fome  have  been  found  out 
by  varying,  or  extending  the  fame  experiment,  fome  by  transferring  and  com- 
pounding divers  experiments  the  one  into  the  other,  which  kind  of  invention  an 
empiric  may  manage. 

Again,  by  the  knowledge  of  phyfical  caufes,  there  cannot  fail  to  follow  many  indi- 
cations and  defignations  of  new  particulars,  if  men  in  their  fpeculation  will  keep 
an  eye  upon  ufe  and  praftice.  But  thefe  are  but  coaftings  along  the  fliore,  pre- 
tuendo  littus  iniquum  :  for,  it  feemeth  to  me,  there  can  hardly  be  difcovered  any  ra- 
dical or  fundamental  alterations  and  innovations  in  nature,  either  by  the  fortune  and 
efiays  of  experiments,  or  by  the  light  and  direction  ofphyiical  caufes. 

If  therefore  we  have  reported  metaphyfic  deficient,  it  muil  follow,  that  we  do  the  Naturalisms- 
like  of  natural  magic,  which  hath  relation  thereunto.     For  as  for  the  natural  magic  S'^  ''^^  phyfi- 
whereof  now  there  is  mention  in  books,  containing  certain  credulous  and  fuperlH-  ^J^Sq^^^ 
tious  conceits  and  obfervations  of  fympathies,  and  antipathies,  and  hidden  proper- 
ties, and  fome  frivolous  experiments,  ftrange  rather  by  difguifement,  than  in  them- 
fclves  :  it  is  as  far  differing  in  truth  of  nature  from  fuch  a  knowledge  as  we  require, 
as  the  ftory  of  king  Arthur  of  Britain,  or  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux,  difi^ers  from  Csfar's 
co.T,  men  caries  in  truth  of  ftory.     For  it  is  manifeft  that  Csefar  did  greater  things 
(le  vero,  than  thofe  imaginary  heroes  were  feigned  to  do  ;  but  he  did  them  not  in  that 
fabulous  manner.     Of  this  kind  of  learnino;  the  fable  of  Ixion  was  a  figure,  who  de- 
figned  to  enjoy  Juno,  the  goddefs  of  power ;   and  inftead  of  her  had  copulation  with 
a  cloud,  of  which  mixture  were  begotten  centaurs  and  chimeras. 

So  wholoever  fhall  entertain  high  and  vaporous  im.aginations,  inftead  of  a  labo- 
rious and  lober  inquiry  of  truth,  lliall  beget  hopes  and  beliefs  of  ftrange  and  impof- 
fible  fhapes.  And  therefore  we  may  note  in  thefe  fciences,  which  hold  fo  much  of 
imagination  and  belief,  as  this  degenerate  natural  magic,  alchemy,  aftrologv, 
and  the  like,  that,  in  their  propofitions,  the  defcription  of  the  means  is  ever  more 
monftrous,  than  the  pretence  or  end. 

For  it  is  a  tiling  more  probable,  that  he  that  knoweth  well  the  natures  of  weight, 
of  colour,  of  pliant  and  fragile  in  refpecl  of  the  hammer,  of  volatile  and  fixed  in 
refpedt  of  the  fire,  and  the  reft,  may  fuperinduce  upon  fome  metal  the  nature  and 
form  of  gold  by  fuch  mechanic  as  belongeth  to  the  produ6lion  of  the  natures  afore 
rehearfed,  than  that  fome  grains  of  the  medicine  projected,  fliould  in  a  few  mo- 
ments 
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mcntsof  time  turn  a  fea  of  quickGlver,  or  other  material,  into  gold  :  fo  it  is  more 
probable,  that  he,  that  knovveth  the  nature  of  arefadion,  the  nature  of  allimi- 
lation,  of  nourilhment  to  the  thing  nourifhed,  the  manner  of  increafe  and  clearing 
of  fpirits,  tlie  manner  of  the  depredations  which  fpirits  make  upon  the  humours 
and  fold  parts;  Ihall,  by  ambages  of  diets,  bathings,  anointings,  medicines,  motions, 
and  the  like,  prolong  life,  or  reftore  fome  degree  of  youth  or  vivacity,  than  that 
it  can  be  done  with  the  uie  of  a  few  drops,  or  fcruples  of  a  liquor  or  receipt.  To 
conclude  therefore,  the  true  natural  magic,  which  is  that  great  liberty  and  latitude 
of  operation,  which  dependeth  upon  the  knowledge  of  forms,  I  may  report  defi- 
cient, as  the  relative  thereof  is  -,  to  which  part,  if  we  be  ferious,  and  incline  not  to 
vanities  and  plaufible  difcourfe,  befides  the  deriving  and  deducing  the  operations 
themfelves  from  metaphyfic,  there  are  pertinent  two  points  of  much  purpofe,  the 

,       .   ■        one  by  way  of  preparation,  the  other  by  way  of  caution  :  the  firfl:  is,  that  there  be 
Inventarium  ,    ■^  ,     /      ,  '^     ',■       i  ,•  •  r    l       ii  r  ■    •  n     i      • 

opum  huma-  made  a  kalendar  relembhng  an  mventory  ot  theeltate  ot  man,  containing  all  the  m- 

nuum.  vcntions,  being  the  works  or  fruits  of  nature  or  art,  which  are  now  extant,  and  v/here- 

of  man  is  already  polTelTed,  out  of  which  doth  naturally  relult  a  note,  what  things 
are  yet  held  impolTible  or  not  invented  :  which  kalendar  will  be  the  more  artificial 
and  ferviceable,  if  to  every  reputed  impoflibility  you  add  what  thing  is  extant,  which 
cometh  the  neareft  in  degree  to  that  impoflibility  •,  to  the  end,  that  by  thefe  opta- 
tives and  potentials  man's  inquiry  may  be  the  more  awake  in  deducing  diredlion  of 
works  from  the  fpeculation  of  caufes  :  and  fecondly,  that  thofe  experiments  be  not 
only  efteemed  which  have  an  immediate  and  prefent  ufe,  but  thofe  principally  which 
are  of  moil  univerfal  confequence  for  invention  of  other  experiments,  and  thofe 
which  give  moft  light  to  the  invention  of  caufes  •,  for  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ners needle,  which  giveth  the  diredion,  is  of  no  lefs  benefit  for  navigation,  than 
the  invention  of  the  fails,  which  give  the  motion. 

Thus  have  I  pafled  through  natural  philofophy,  and  the  deficiencies  thereof, 
wherein  if  I  have  differed  from  the  ancient  and  received  doftrines,  and  thereby  fhall 
move  contradidion  •,  for  my  part,  as  I  affed  not  to  diflent,  fo  I  purpofe  not  to  con- 
tend.    If  it  be  truth, 

Non  caniwus  furdis,  refpondent  omnia  fyhae  : 
The  voice  of  nature  will  confent,  whether  the  voice  of  man  do  or  no.  And  as  Alex- 
ander Borgia  was  wont  to  fay  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  for  Naples,  that  they 
came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to 
fight  :  fo  I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth,  which  cometh  peaceably  with  chalk  to 
maik  up  thofe  minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that  which 
cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention. 

But  there  rcmaineth  a  divifion  of  natural  philofophy  according  to  the  report  of 
the  inquiry,  and  nothing  concerning  the  matter  or  fubjeft-,  and  that  is  pofitive  and 
confiderative  ;  when  the  inquiry  reporteth  either  an  alfertion,  or  a  doubt.  Thefe 
doubts,  or  non  liquets,  are  of  two  forts,  particular  and  total.  For  the  firft,  we  fee  a 
good  example  thereof  in  Ariftotle's  ProblemSy  which  deferved  to  have  had  a  better 
continuance  •,  but  fo,  neverthelefs,  as  there  is  one  point  whereof  warning  is  to  be 
given  and  taken.  Tiie  regiftring  of  doubts  hath  two  excellent  ufes  :  The  one,  that 
it  favcth  philofophy  from  errors  and  falfhoods,  when  that  which  is  not  fully  appear- 
ing, is  not  collected  into  aiTertion,  whereby  error  might  draw  error,  but  referved  in 
doubt.  The  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts  are  as  lo  many  fuckers  or  Ipunges  to 
draw  ufe  of  knowledge  ;  inibmuch,  as  that  which,   if  doubts  had  not  preceijed,  a 

man 
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man  fhoulJ  never  have  advifcd,  but  pafled  it  over  without  note,  by  the  fuggeflion 
and  felicitation  of  doubts  is  made  to  be  attended  and  applied.     But  both  thcfe  com- 
modities do  fcarcely  countervail  an  inconvenience  which  will  intrude  itlelf,  if  it  be 
not  debarred  ;  which  is,  that,  when  a  doubt  is  once  received,  men  labour  rather 
how  to  keep  it  a  doubt  ftill,  than  how  to  folve  it,  and  accordingly  bend  their  wits. 
Of  this  we  fee  the  familiar  example  in  lawyers  andfcholars,  both  which,  if  they  have 
once  admitted  a  doubt,  it  goeth  ever  after  authorifed  for  a  doubt.     But  that  ufe  of 
wit  and  knowledge  is  to  be  allowed,  which  laboureth  to  make  doubtful  tilings  cer- 
tain, and  not  thofe  which  labour  to  make  certain  things  doubtful.     Therefore  thefe  Cmtinuntio 
kaler.dars  of  doubts  I  commend  as  excellent  things,  fo  that  there  be  this  caution  P''°blcmatiiin 
ufed,  that  when  they  be  thoroughly  fitted  and  brought  to  refolution,  they  be  from 
thenceforth  omitted,  difcarded,  and  not  continued  to  cherilli  and  encourage  men 
in  doubting.     To  which  kalendar  of  doubts  or  problems,   I  advife   to  be  annexed  Cjtjlo^yjf.,!, 
another  kalendar,  as  much  or  more  material,  which  is  a  kalendar  of  popular  errors  ;  fiatunTgiaf- 
I  mean  chiefly  in  natural  hillory,  fuch  as  pafs  in  fpeech  and  conceit,  and  are  never-  rantiuminhif- 
thelefs  apparently  detected  and  convifted  of  untruth,  that  man's  knowledge  be  not  tona  naturae. 
weakened  nor  imbafed  by  fuch  drofs  and  vanity. 

As  for  the  doubts  or  mn  Hquets  general  or  in  total,  I  underftand  thofe  differences 
of  opinions  touching  the  principles  of  nature,  and  the  fundamental  points  of  the 
fame,  which  have  caufed  the  diverfity  of  fefts,  fchools,  and  philofophies,  as  that  of 
Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,   Parmenides,  and  the  reft.     For  although 
Arillotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the  race  of  the  Ottomans,  thought  he  could  not 
reign,  except  the  firft  thing  he  did  he  killed  all  his  brethren  ;  yet  to  thofe  that  leek 
truth  and  not  magiftrality,  it  cannot  but  feem  a  matter  of  great  profit,  to  fee  before 
them  the  feveral  opinions  touching  the  foundations  of  nature  :  not  for  any  exact 
truth  that  can  be  expefted  in  thofe  theories  -,  for  as  the  fame  phaenomena  in  afi:ro- 
nomy  are  fatisfied  by  the  received  aftronomy  of  the  diurnal  motion,  and  the  pro- 
per motions  of  the  planets,  with  their  eccentrics,  and  epicyles  ;  and  likewife  by  the 
theory  of  Copernicus,  who  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move,  and  the  calculations  are  in- 
differently agreeable  to  both  :  ib  the  ordinary  face  and  view  of  experience  is  many 
times  fatisfied  by  feveral  theories  and  philofophies  ;  whereas  to  find  the  real  truth 
requireth  another  manner  of  feverity  and  attention.     For,   as  Ariftotle  faith,  that 
children  at  the  firft  will  call  every  woman  mother,  but  afterward  they  come  to 
diftinguifii  according  to  truth  :  fo  experience,  if  it  be  in  childhood,  will  call  every 
philolbphy  m.other,  but  when  it  cometh  to  ripenefs,  it  will  dilcern  the  true  mother  , 
fo  as. in  the  mean  time  it  is  good  to  fee  the  feveral  glolles  and  opinions  upon  nature, 
whereof  it  may  be  every  one  in  fome  one  point  hath  feen  clearer  than  his  fellows  ; 
therefore  I  v.'ifh  fome  colledion  to  be  made  painfully  and  underftandingly  de  r.utiquij  Dcamiquis 
philofiphiis,  out  of  all  the  poffible  light  which  remaineth  to  us  of  them  :  which  kind  philofophiis. 
of  work  I  find  deficient.     But  here  I  muft  give  warning,  that  it  be  done  diftinCtly 
and  feverally,  the  philofophies  of  every  one  throughout  by  themfelves,  and  not  by 
titles  packed  and  f^gotted  up  together,  as  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.     For  it  is 
the  harmony  of  aphilofophy  in  itfelf  which  giveth  it  light  and  credence  •,   whereas  if 
it  be  fingled  and  broken,  it  will  feem  more  foreign  and  difTonant.     For  as  when  I 
read  in  Tacitus  the  aflions  of  Nero  or  Claudius,  with  circumftances  of  times,  in- 
ducements and  occafions,  I  find  them  not  fo  ftrange  •,  but  when  I  read  them  in  Sue- 
tonius Tranquillus,  gathered  into  titles  and  bundles,  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they 
fc«m  more  monftrous  and  incredible ;  fo  is  it  of  any  philofophy  reported  intire, 
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and  difmembered  by  articles.  Neither  do  I  exclude  opinions  of  latter  times  to  be 
likewife  reprelented  in  this  kalendar  of  feds  of  philofophy,  as  that  of  Theophraftus 
Paracelfus,  eloquently  reduced  into  an  harmony  by  the  pen  of  Severinus  the  Dane, 
and  that  of  Tilefius,  and  his  fcliolar  Donius,  being  as  a  paftoral  philofophy,  full  of 
fenfe,  but  of  no  great  depth  :  and  that  of  Fracaltorius,  who  though  he  pretended 
not  to  make  any  new  philofophy,  yet  did  ufe  the  abfolutenefs  of  his  own  fenfe  upon 
the  old  :  and  that  of  Gilbertus,  our  countryman,  who  revived,  with  ibme  altera- 
tions and  demonftrations,  the  opinions  of  Xenophanes  :  and  any  other  worthy  to 
be  admitted. 

■  Thus  have  we  now  dealt  with  two  of  the  three  beams  of  man's  knowledge, 
that  is,  Radius  direilus,  which  is  referred  to  nature  ;  Radius  refracfus,  which  is 
referred  to  God,  and  cannot  report  truly  becaufe  of  the  inequality  of  the  me- 
dium -,  there  refteth  Radius  reflexus,  whereby  man  beholdeth  and  contemplateth 
himfelf. 

We  come  therefore  now  to  that  knowledge  whereunto  the  ancient  oracle  dire£leth 
\is,  v/hich  is  the  knowledge  of  ourfelvcs;  which  deferveth  the  more  accurate  hand- 
ling, by  how  much  it  toucheth  us  more  nearly.  This  knowledge^,  as  it  is  the  end 
and  term  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  intention  of  man,  lb,  notwithftanding,  it  is 
but  a  portion  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  continent  of  nature-,  and  generally  let 
this  be  a  rule,  that  all  partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins, 
than  for  feftions  and  feparations  ;  and  that  the  continuance  and  intirenefs  of  know- 
ledge be  preferved.  For  the  contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  fciences  to  be- 
come barren,  fliallow,  and  erroneous,  while  they  have  not  been  nouriihed  and 
maintained  from  the  common  fountain.  So  we  fee  Cicero  the  orator  complained  of 
Socrates  and  his  fchool,  that  he  was  the  firft  that  feparated  philofophy  and  rhetoric, 
whereupon  rhetoric  became  an  empty  and  verbal  art.  So  we  may  fee,  that  the 
opinion  of  Copernicus  touching  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  v/hich  aftronomy  itfelf 
cannot  correft,  becaufe  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  the  phaenomena,  yet  natural 
philofophy  maycorieft.  So  we  iee  alfo  that  the  fcience  of  medicine,  if  it  be  defti- 
tute  and  forfaken  by  natural  philofophy,  it  is  not  mucli  better  than  an  empirical 
praftice. 

With  this  refervation  therefore  we  proceed  to  Human  Philofophy,  or  humanity,, 
which  hath  two  parts  :  The  one  coniidereth  man  fegregate  or  dilliributively  :  the 
other  congregate  or  in  fociety.  So  as  human  philofophy  is  either  fimple  and  parti- 
cular, or  conjugate  and  civil.  Humanity  particularly  confilteth  of  the  lame  parts 
whereof  man  confifteth,  that  is  of  knowledges  which  refpeft  the  body,  and  ot  know- 
ledges that  refpeft  the  mind  •,  but  before  we  diftribute  fo  far,  it  is' good  to  confti- 
tute.  For  I  do  take  the  confideration  in  general,  and  at  large,  of  human  nature  to 
be  fit  to  be  emancipated  and  made  a  knowledge  by  itfelf;  not  fo  much  in  regard  of 
thofe  delightful  and  elegant  difcourfes  which  have  been  made  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
of  his  miferies,  of  his  flate  and  life,  and  the  like  adjunils  of  his  common  and  undi- 
vided nature  -,  but  chiefly  in  regard  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the  fympathies 
and  concordances  between  the  mind  and  body,  which  being  mixed,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly affigned  to  the  fciences  of  either. 

This  knowledge  hath  two  branches  :  for  as  all  leagues  and  amities  confift:  of  mu- 
tual intelligence  and  mutual  offices,  fo  this  league  of  mind  and  body  hath  thefe  two 
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parts,  how  the  one  difclofeth  the  other,  and  how  the  one  worketh  upon  the  other-,    • 
Difcovery,  and  Inipreflion. 

The  former  of  thefe  hath  begotten  two  arts,  both  of  predidion  or  prenotion, 
•whereof  the  one  is  honoured  with  the  inquiry  of  Ariftotle,  and  the  other  of  Hip- 
pocrates.   And  although  they  have  of  later  time  been  ufed  to  be  coupled  with  fu- 
perllitious  and  fantaftical  arts,  yet  being  purged  and  reftored  to  their  true  ftatc,  they 
have  both  of  them  a  folid  ground  in  nature,  and  a  profitable  ufe  in  life.     The  firft  Pars  phyfioij- 
is  phyfiognomy,  which  difcovereth  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  by  the  lineaments  of  nomlae,  de 
the  body.     The  fecond  is  the  expofition  of  natural  dreams,  which  difcovereth  the  gctufivenio- 
Hate  of  the  body  by  the  imaginations  of  the  mind.     In  the  former  of  thefe  I  note  a  '"  '^°'^P°"5. 
deficience,  for  Ariftotle  hath  very  ingenioufly  and  diligently  handled  the  fadures 
of  the  body,  but  not  the  geftures  of  the  body,  which  are  no  lefs  comprehenfible  by 
art,  and  of  greater  ufe  and  advantage.     For  the  lineaments  of  the  body  do  difclofe 
.the  difpofition   and  inchnation  of  the  mind  in  general ;  but  the  motions  of  the 
countenance  and  parts  do  not  only  fo,  but  do  farther  difclofe  the  prefent  humour 
and  ftate  of  the  mind  and  will.     For,  as  your  majefty  faith  moft  aptly  and  elegant- 
ly, "  As  the  tongue  fpeaketh  to  the  ear,  fo  the  gefture  fpeaketh  to  the  eye."    And 
therefore  a  number  of  fubtle  perfons,  whofe  eyes  do  dwell   upon  the  faces  and 
falhions  of  men,  do  well  know  the  advantage  of  this  obfervation,  as  being  moft  part 
of  their  ability  -,  neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  a  great  difcovery  of  diflimu- 
lations,  and  a  great  diredion  in  bufinefs. 

The  latter  branch  touching  impreflion,  hath  not  been  coUeded  into  art,  but  hath 
been  handled  difperfedly  ;  and  it  hath  the  fame  relation  or  antiftrophe  that  the  for- 
mer hath.  For  the  confideration  is  double  ;  "  Either  how,  and  how  far  the  hu- 
"  mours  and  effedts  of  the  body  do  alter  or  work  upon  the  mind  ;  or  again.  How, 
"  and  how  far  the  paflions  or  apprehenfions  of  the  mind  do  alter  or  v/ork  upon  the 
"  body."  The  former  of  thefe  hath  been  inquired  and  confidered,  as  a  part  and 
appendix  of  medicine,'  but  much  more  as  apart  of  religion  or  fuperftition  :  for  the 
phyfician  prefcribeth  cures  of  the  mind  in  frenfies  and  melancholy  paflions,  and  pre- 
tendeth  alfo  to  exhibit  medicines  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  confirm  the  courage,  to 
clarify  the  wits,  to  corroborate  the  memory,  and  the  like  :  but  the  fcruples  and  fuper- 
ftitions  of  diet,  and  other  regimen  of  the  body,  in  the  feft  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
in  the  herefy  of  the  Manicheans,  and  in  the  law  of  Mahomet,  do  exceed  :  So  like- 
wife  the  ordinances  in  the  ceremonial  law,  interdicting  the  eating  of  the  blood  and 
fat,  diftinguiihing  between  beafts  clean  and  unclean  for  meat,  are  many  and  ftrift. 
Nay  the  faith  itfelf,  being  clear  and  ferene  from  all  clouds  of  ceremony,  yet  retain- 
eth  the  ufe  of  failings,  abftinences,  and  other  macerations  and  humiliations  of  the 
body,  as  things  real  and  not  figurative.  The  root  and  life  of  all  which  prefcripts 
is,  befides  the  ceremony,  the  confideration  of  that  dependency,  which  the  affcttions 
of  the  mind  are  fubmitted  unto  upon  tlie  ftate  and  difpofition  of  the  body.  And  if 
any  man  of  weak  judgment  do  conceive,  tliat  this  fufi"ering  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  doth  either  queftion  the  immortaUty,  or  derogate  from  the  Ibvereignty  of 
the  foul,  he  may  be  taught  in  eafy  inftances,  that  the  infant  in  the  mother's  womb  is 
compatible  with  the  mother,  and  yet  feparable  :  and  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  is 
ibmetimes  led  by  his  fcrvants,  and  yet  without  fubjection.  As  for  the  reciprocal 
knowledge,  which  is  the  operation  of  the  conceits  and  paflions  of  the  mind  Uj3on'"the 
body  ;  we  fee  all  wife  phyficians,  in  the  prefcriptions  of  their  regimens  to  their  pa- 
tients, do  ever  confider  accidentia  a?!i>f?i,  as  of  great  force  to  further  or  hinder  renre- 
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dies  or  recoveries  ;  and  more  efpecially  it  is  an  inquiry  of  great  depth  and  worth 
concerning  imagination,  how,  and  how  far  it  altereth  the  body  proper  of  the  ima- 
ginant.  For  although  it  hath  a  manifeft  power  to  hurt,  it  followeth  not  it  hath 
the  fame  degree  of  power  to  help  -,  no  more  than  a  man  can  conclude,  that  becaufe 
there  be  peltilent  airs,  able  fuddenly  to  kill  a  man  in  health,  therefore  there  fliould 
be  fovereign  airs,  able  fuddenly  to  cure  a  man  in  ficknefs.  But  the  inquifition  of 
this  part  is  of  great  ufe,  though  it  needeth,  as  Socrates  faid,  "  a  Delian  diver,"  being 
difficult  and  profound.  But  unto  all  this  knowledge  de  communi  vinculo,  of  the 
concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of  inquiry  is  moft  neceflary, 
which  confidereth  of  the  feats  and  domiciles,  which  the  feveral  faculties  of  the  mind 
do  take  and  occupate  in  the  organs  of  the  body ;  which  knowledge  hath  been  at- 
tempted, and  is  controverted,  and  deferveth  to  be  much  better  inquired.  For  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  who  placed  the  underftanding  in  the  brain,  animofity  (which  he 
did  unfitly  call  anger,  having  a  greater  mixture  with  pride)  in  the  heart,  and  con- 
cupifcence  or  fenfuality  in  the  liver,  deferveth  not  to  be  defpifed,  but  much  lefs  to 
be  allowed.  So  then  we  have  conftituted,  as  in  our  own  wifh  and  advice,  the  in- 
quiry touching  human  nature  intire,  as  a  juft  portion  of  knowledge  to  be  handled 
apart. 

The  knowledge  that  concerneth  man's  Body,  is  divided  as  the  good  of  man's  body 
is  divided,  unto  which  it  referreth.  The  good  of  man's  body  is  of  four  kinds,  health, 
beauty,  ftrength,  and  pleafure  :  So  the  knowledges  are  medicine,  or  art  of  cure  j 
art  of  decoration,  which  is  called  cofmetic  ;  art  of  afbivity,  which  is  called  athletic  j 
and  art  voluptuary,  which  Tacitus  truly  calleth  eruditm  luxus.  This  fubjeft  of  man's 
body  is  of  all  other  things  in  nature  moft  fufceptible  of  remedy  -,  but  then  that 
remedy  is  moft  fufceptible  of  error.  For  the  fame  fubtility  of  the  fubjecl  doth 
caufe  large  poffibility,  and  eafy  failing  j  and  therefore  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  the 
more  exaft. 

To  fpeak  therefore  of  medicine,  and  to  refume  that  we  have  faid,  afcending  a 
little  higher  •,  the  ancient  opinion  that  man  was  microcofmtts,  an  abftraft  or  model  of 
the  world,  hath  been  fantaftically  ftrained  by  Paracelfus  and  the  alchemifts,  as  if 
there  were  to  be  found  in  man's  body  certain  correfpondences  and  parallels,  which 
fhould  have  refpedt  to  all  varieties  of  things,  as  ftars,  planets,  minerals,  which  are 
extant  in  the  great  world.  But  thus  much  is  evidently  true,  that  of  all  fubftances 
which  nature  hath  produced,  man's  body  is  the  moft  extremely  compounded  :  For 
we  fee  herbs  and  plants  are  nourifhed  by  earth  and  water  ;  beafts  for  the  moft  part 
by  herbs  and  fruits  ;  man  by  the  fielli  of  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  herbs,  grains,  fruits, 
water,  and  the  manifold  alterations,  dreflings,  and  preparations  of  thefe  feveral  bo- 
dies, before  they  come  to  be  his  food  and  aliment.  Add  hereunto,  that  beafts 
have  a  more  fimple  order  of  life,  and  lefs  change  of  affeftions  to  work  upon  their 
bodies  J  whereas  man  in  his  manfion,  fleep,  exercife,  paffions,  hath  infinite  varia- 
tions ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  body  of  man  of  all  other  things  is  of 
the  moft  compounded  mafs.  The  foul  on  the  other  fide  is  the  fimpleft  of  fubftances, 
as  is  well  exprefled : 

Purumque  reliquit 
Atthereum  fenfitm,  ntqiie  aural  fimplkis  ignem. 
So  that  it  is  no  marvel  though  the  foul  fo  placed  enjoy  no  reft,  if  that  principle  be 
true,  that  Motus  rerum  eft  rapidus  extra  locum,  placidtts  in  loco.     But  to  the  purpofe  : 
this  variable  compofition  of  man's  body  hath  made  it  as  an  inftrument  eafy  to 
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diftemper,  and  therefore  tlie  poets  did  well  to  conjoin  mufic  and  medicine  in  Apollo, 
bccaufe  the  office  of  medicine  is  but  to  tune  this  curious  harp  of  man's  body,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  harmony.  So  then  thefubjedl  being  fo  variable,  hath  made  the  art 
by  confcquence  more  conjeftural  -,  and  the  art  being  conjcftural,  hath  made  fo 
much  the  more  place  to  be  left  for  impofture.  For  almofl  all  other  arts  and 
fciences  are  judged  by  adts  or  maftcr-pieces,  as  I  may  term  them,  and  not  by  the  fuc- 
celfes  and  events.  The  lawyer  is  judged  by  the  virtue  of  his  pleading,  and  not  by 
the  iflue  of  the  caufe.  The  mafter  of  the  fhip  is  judged  by  the  direfting  his  ccurfe 
aright,  and  not  by  the  fortune  of  the  voyage.  But  the  phyfician,  and  perhaps  the 
politician,  hath  no  particular  afts  demon Itrative  of  his  ability,  but  is  judged  moll  by 
the  event  •,  which  is  ever  but  as  it  is  taken  :  for  who  can  tell,  if  a  patient  die  or  re- 
cover, or  if  a  Hate  be  pr^ferved  or  ruined,  whether  it  be  art  or  accident  ?  And 
therefore  many  times  the  impoftor  is  prized,  and  the  man  of  virtue  taxed.  Nay, 
we  fee  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  men  is  fuch,  as  they  will  often  prefer  a  mounte- 
bank or  witch  betbre  a  learned  phyfician.  And  therefore  the  poets  were  clear- 
fighted  in  difcerning  this  extreme  folly,  when  they  made  iEfculapius  and  Circe 
brother  andfifter,  both  children  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  verfes  ;  iEn.  vii.  772. 

Ipfe  repertorem  riiedicinae  talis  et  artls 

Fvlmine  Phcebigenam  Stygias  detrttfit  ad  nndas : 
And  again, 

Dives  inactsjfos  ubi  Solis  filia  luces,  etc.  JEn.  vii.  r  r. 
For  in  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  witches,  and  old  women,  and  im- 
poftors,  have  had  a  competition  with  phyficians.  And  what  followeth  ?  Even  this  ; 
that  phyficians  fay  to  themfelves,  as  Solomon  exprefleth  it  upon  an  higher  occafion  ; 
If  it  hefal  to  me,  as  befalleth  to  the  fools,  izhy  p:ould  I  labour  to  be  mere  wife  ?  And 
tiierefore  I  cannot  much  blame  phyficians,  that  they  ufe  commonly  to  intend  fome 
other  art  or  praftice,  which  they  fancy  more  than  their  profefTion.  Foryou  lliall 
have  of  them,  antiquaries,  poets,  humanifts,  ftatefmen,  merchants,  divines,  and  in 
every  of  thefe  better  feen  than  in  their  profefTion-,  and  no  doubt,  upon  this  ground, 
that  they  find  that  mediocrity  and  excellency  in  their  art  makerh  no  difference  in 
profit  or  reputation  towards  their  fortune  •,  for  the  weaknefs  of  patients,  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  life,  and  nature  of  hope,  maketh  men  depend  upon  phyficians  with  all  their 
defects.  But,  neverchelefs,  thefe  thing?,  which  we  have  fpoken  of,  are  courfes  be- 
gotten between  a  little  occafion,  and  a  great  deal  of  floth  and  default ;  for  if  we 
will  excite  and  awake  our  obfervation,  we  fhall  fee,  in  familiaT  inftances,  what  a 
predominant  faculty  the  fubtilty  of  fpirit  hath  over  the  variety  of  matter  or  form  : 
nothing  more  variable  than  faces  and  countenances,  yet  men  can  bear  in  memoiy 
rile  infinite  diftinctions  of  them  -,  nay,  a  painter  with  a  few  ftiells  of  colours,  and 
the  benefit  of  his  eye,  and  habit  of  his  imagination,  can  imitate  them  all  that  ever 
have  been,  are,  or  may  be,  if  they  were  brought  before  him.  Nothing  more  vari- 
able than  voices,  yet  men  can  likewife  difcern  them  peribnally  ;  nay,  you  fhall  have 
a  buffoon,  or  patHomiwus,  willexprefs  as  many  as  he  pleafeth.  Nothing  more  varia- 
ble than  the  differing  founds  of  words,  yet  men  have  found  the  way  to  reduce  them 
ro  a  few  fimple  letters.  So  that  it  is  not  the  infufficiencv  or  incapacity'  of  man's 
mind,  but  it  is  the  remote  {landing  or  placing  thereof,  that  breedeth  thefe  mazes 
and  incomprehenfions :  for  as  the  fenie  afar  off  is  full  of  miflaking,  bur  is  exaft  at 
hand,  fo  it  is  of  the  underftanding  -,  the  remedy  whereof  is  not  to  quicken  or 
ftrengthen  the  oi'gan,  but  to  go  nearer  to  the  objeft  ;  ar.d  therefore  there  is  no' 
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doubt,  but  if  the  phyficians  will  learn  and  ufe  the  true  approaches  and  avenues  of 
nature,  they  may  aflume  as  much  as  the  poet  iaith: 

Et  quoniam  variant  morbi.,  variabimus  artes ; 
Milk  mali  /pedes,  millefahtis  erunt. 
"Which  that  they  fliould  do,  the  noblenefs  of  their  art  doth  deferve,  well  fliadowed 
by  the  poets,  in  that  they  made  ^fculapius  to  be  the  fon  of  the  Sun,  the  one  being 
the  fountain  of  life,  the  other  as  the  fecond  ftream  •,  but  infinitely  more  honoured 
by  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who  made  the  body  of  man  the  objedt  of  his  mira- 
cles, as  the  foul  was  the  objeft  of  his  doftrine.  For  we  read  not  that  ever  he 
vouchfafed  to  do  any  miracle  about  honour  or  money,  except  that  one  for  giving 
tribute  to  Ciefar,  but  only  about  the  preferving,  fuftaining,  and  healing  the  body 
of  man. 

Medicine  is  a  fcience  which  hath  been,  as  we  have  faid,  more  profefled  than  labour- 
ed, and  yet  more  laboured  than  advanced -,  the  labour  having  been,  inmyjudg- 
rnent,  rather  in  circle  than  in  progrelTion.  For  I  find  much  iteradon,  but  fmall 
addition.  It  confidereth  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  with  the  occafions  or  impulfions  ;  the 
difeafes  themfelves,  with  the  accidents  i  and  the  cures,  with  tlie  prefervations.  The 
deficiences  which  I  think  good  to  note,  being  a  few  of  many,  and  thofe  fuch  as  are 
of  a  more  open  and  manifell  nature,  I  will  enumerate  and  not  place. 
Narrationes  The  firft  is  the  difcontinuance  of  the  ancient  and  ferious  diligence  of  Hippocrates, 
medicinaks.  v/ho  ufed  to  fet  down  a  narrative  of  the  fpecial  cafes  of  his  patients,  and  how  they 
proceeded,  and  how  they  were  judged  by  recovery  or  death.  Therefore  having  an 
example  proper  in  the  father  of  the  art,  I  ftiall  not  need  to  aliedge  an  example 
foreign,  of  the  wifdomof  the  lawyers,  who  are  careful  to  report  new  cafes  and  de- 
cifions  for  the  direftion  of  future  judgments.  This  continuance  of  Medicinal 
Hiftory  I  find  deficient,  which  I  underftand  neither  to  be  fo  infinite  as  to  extend  to 
every  common  cafe,  nor  fo  referved,  as  to  admit  none  but  wonders  ;  for  many  things 
are  new  in  the  manner,  which  are  not  new  in  the  Idnd  ;  and  if  men  will  intend  to 
obferve,  they  fhall  find  much  worthy  to  obferve. 
Anatomla  I"  t^he  inquiry  which  is  made  by  anatomy,  I  find   much  deficience  :  for  they  in- 

comparata.  quire  of  the  parts,  and  their  fubftances,  figures,  and  collocations  ;  but  they  inquire 
not  of  the  diverfities  of  the  parts,  the  fecrecies  of  the  paflages,  and  the  feats  or  iieft- 
ling  of  the  humours,  nor  much  of  the  footfteps  and  imprcffions  of  difeafes  i  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  omiffion  I  fuppofe  to  be,  becaule  the  firit  inquiry  may  be  iatisfied  in 
the  view  of  one  or  a  few  anatomies  •,  but  the  latter  being  comparative  and  cafual, 
muft  arife  from  the  view  of  many.  And  as  to  the  diverfity^  of  parts,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  fadure  or  framing  of  the  inward  parts  is  as  full  of  difference  as  the 
outward,  and  in  that  is  the  caufe  continent  of  many  difeafes,  which  not  being  ob- 
ferved,  they  quarrel  many  times  with  the  humours,  which  are  not  in  fault,  the  fault 
being  in  the  very  frame  and  mechanic  of  the  part,  which  cannot  be  moved  by 
medicine  alterative,  but  muft  be  accommodated  and  palliated  by  diets  and  medi- 
cines familiar.  And  for  the  paffages  and  pores,  it  is  true,  which  was  anciently  noted, 
that  the  more  fubtile  of  them  appear  not  in  anatomies,  becaufe  they  are  fhut  and 
latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they  be  open  and  manifeft  in  live  :  which  being  fup- 
pofed,  though  the  inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivoriim  was  by  Celfas  juftly  reproved  j 
yet  in  regard  of  the  great  ufe  of  this  obfervation,  the  inquiry  needed  not  by  him  fo 
flightly  to  have  been  relinquifhed  altogether,  or  referred  to  the  cafual  pradtices  of 
furgery,  but  might  have  been  v/ell  diverted  upon   the  diffedion  of  beafts  alive, 
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which,  nonvithftanding  the  difTimilicude  of  their  parts,  may  fufficicntly  fatisfy  this 
inquiry.  And  for  the  humours,  they  are  commonly  pafTed  over  in  anatomies  as 
purgaments,  whereas  it  is  nioft  neceflary  to  obferve,  what  cavities,  nefts,  and  recep- 
tacles the  huniiours  do  find  in  the  parts,  with  the  differing  kind  of  the  humour  fo 
lodged  and  received.  And  as  for  the  footfteps  of  difeafes,  and  their  devaftacions  of 
the  inward  parts,  impoftumations,  exulcerations,  difcontinuations,  putrefiidlions^ 
confumptions,  contractions,  extenfions,  convulfions,  didocations,  obttruftions,  re- 
pletions, together  with  ail  preternatural  fubftances,  as  ftones,  carnofities,  excrefcen- 
ces,  worms,  and  the  like  ;  they  ought  to  have  been  exaftly  obferved  by  multi- 
tude of  anatomies,  and  the  contribution  of  mens  feveral  experiences,  and  carefully 
fet  down,  both  hillorically,  according  to  the  appearances,  and  artificially,  with  a  re- 
ference to  the  dileafes  and  fymptoms  which  refulted  from  them,  in  cafe  where  the 
anatomy  is  of  a  defunft  patient ;  whereas  now  upon  opening  of  bodies,  they  are 
palled  over  flightly  and  in  fdence. 

In  the  inquiry  of  dileafes  they  do  abandon  the  cures  of  many,  fome  as  in  their  Inqulfuio  ul- 
nature  incurable  and  others  as  paft  the  period  of  cure-,  fo  that  Sylla  and  the  tri-  '':"?'' f''^'!'°'[- 
umvirs  never  profcribed  fo  many  men  to  die,  as  they  do  by  their  ignorant  edidts,  [^^5   . 
whereof  numbers  do  efcape  with  lefs  difficulty,  than  they  did  in  the  Roman  pro- 
fcriptions.     Therefore   I   will  not  doubt  to  note  as  a  deficience,  that  they  inquire 
not  the  perfedt  cures  of  many  difeafes,  or  extremities  of  difeafes,  but  pronouncing 
them  incurable,  do  enact  a  law  of  negleft,  and  exempt  ignorance  from  difcredir. 

Nay  farther,  I  efteem  it  the  office  of  a  phyfician  not  only  to  reftore  health,  but  Dc  n.thanafia 
to  mitigate  pain  and  dolors,  and  not  only  when  fuch  mitigation  may  conduce  to  re-  «■^'^''"'■'■• 
covery,  but  when  it  may  ferve  to  make  a  fair  and  eafy  palfage  :  for  it  is  no  imall  fe- 
licity which  Auguilus  Ciefarwas  wont  to  wifh  to  himfelf,  that  {-imQ  euthancjia,  and 
•which  was  fpecially  noted  in  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whofe  death  was  after!]the 
fafhion  and  femblanceof  a  kindly  and  pleafant  fleep.  So  it  is  written  of  Epicurus, 
that  after  his  difeafe  was  judged  defperate,  he  drowned  his  ftomach  and  fenfes  with  a 
large  draught  and  ingurgitation  of  wine ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  made,  Hinc 
Stygias  eh-'nis  haiiftt  aquas  :  he  was  not  fober  enough  to  talle  any  bitterncfs  ot  the 
Stygian  water.  But  the  phyficians,  contrariwife,  do  make  a  kind  ot  fcruple  and  re- 
ligion to  flay  with  the  patient  after  the  difeafe  is  deplored  ;  whereas,  in  my  judg- 
ment, they  ought  both  to  inquire  the  fkill,and  to  give  the  attendances  for  the  tacili- 
tating  and  affwaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  confideration  of  the  cures  of  difeafes,  I  find  a  deficience  in  the  receipts  of  Mcdicinacex- 
propriety,  refpefling  the  particular  cures  of  dileafes  :  for  the  phyficians  have  fruftrated  p;rimentaLs. 
the  fruit  of  tradition  and  experience  by  their  magiftralitics,  in  adding,  and  taking 
out,  and  changing  quid  pro  quo,  in  their  receipts,  at  their  pleafures,  commanding  fo 
over  the  medicine,  as  the  medicine  cannot  command  over  the  difeafe  ;  for  except  it 
be  treacle  andMithridatum,  and  of  late  diafcordium,  and  a  few  more,  they  tie  them- 
felves  to  no  receipts  feverely  and  religioufly  :  for  as  to  the  confections  of  fale  v^hich 
■are  in  the  ffiops,  they  are  for  readinefs  and  not  for  propriety  ;  for  they  are  upon  ge- 
neral intentions  of  purging,  opening,  comforting,  altering,  and  not  much  appropri- 
,ated  to  particular  difeafes  ;  and  this  is  the  caule  why  empirics  and  old  women  are 
.more  happy  many  times  in  their  cures  than  learned  phyficians,  becaufe  they  are  more 
relig-ious  in  holdins;  their  medicines.  Therefore  here  is  the  deficience  which  I  find, 
that  phyficians  have  not,  partly  out  of  their  own  pradlice,  partly  out  of  their  conftant 
probations  reported  in  books,  and  partly  out  of  the  traditions  of  empirics,  fet  down 
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and  delivered  over  certain  experimental  medicines  for  the  cure  of  particular  difeafes, 
befides  their  own  con)eduraI  and  magifterial  defcriptions.  For  as  they  were  the  men 
of  the  belt  compofition  in  the  ftate  of  Rome,  which  either  being  confuls  inclined  to 
the  people,  or   being  tribunes   inchned   to   the  fenate  •,  fo  in  the  matter  we  now 
handle,  they  be  the  beft  phyficians,  which  being  learned,  incline  to  the  traditions 
of  experience,  or  being  empirics,  incUne  to  the  methods  of  learning. 
Irtiitationatu-      In  preparation  of  medicines,  I  do  find  ftrange,  efpecially  confidering  how  mi- 
rae  iiibalneis,  neral  medicines  have  been  extolled,  and  that  they  are  fafer  for  the  outward  than  in- 
et  aquismedi-  y/;^^^  parts,  that  no  man  hath  fought  to  make  an  imitation  by  art  of  natural  baths, 
cinali  us.        ^^^  medicinable  fountains  -,  which  neverthelefs  are  confefied  to  receive  their  virtues 
from  minerals ;  and  not  fo  only,  butdifcerned  and  diftinguifhed  from  what  particu- 
lar mineral  they  receive  tincture,  asfulphur,  vityiol,  fteel,  or  the  like  ;  which  nature, 
if  it  may  be  reduced  to  compofuions  of  art,  both  the  variety  of  them  will  be  in- 
creafed,  and  the  temper  of  them  will  be  more  commanded. 
FiUim  medici-      But  left  I  grow  to  be  more  particular  than  is  agreeable,  either  to  my  intention  or 
nale,  five  de    ^q  proportion  •,  I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  note  of  one  deficience  more,  which 
.....1        „, .   ^-^g|^^gj.[^  J.Q  ^^  q£  gi-ea(-e[^  confequence  ;  which  is,  that  the  prefcripts  in  ufe  are  too 
compendious  to  attain  their  end  ;  for  to  my  underftanding,  it  is  a  vain  and  flatter- 
ing opinion  to  think  any  medicine  can  be  fo  fovereign,  or  fo  happy,   as  that  the  re- 
ceipt or  ule  of  it  can  work  any  great  effefl:  upon  the  body  of  man  :  it  were  a  ftrange 
fpeech,  which  fpoken,  or  fpoken  oft,  fhould  reclaim  a  man  from  a  vice  to  which  he 
were  by  nature  fubjeft  ;   it  is  order,  purfuit,  fequence,.  and  interchange  of  applica- 
tion, which  is  mighty  in  nature  -,  which  although  it  require  more  exact  knowledge 
in  prefcribing,  and  more  precife  obedience  in  obferving,  yet  is  recompenfed  with 
the  magnitude  of  eifeds.     And  although  a  man  would  think  by  the  daily  vifitations 
of  the  phyficians,  that  there  were  a  purfuance  in  the  cure  i  yet  let  a  m.an  look  into 
their  prefcripts  and  miniftratlons,  and  he  Ihall  find  them  but  inconftancies,  and  every 
day's  devices  without  any  fettled  providence  or  projedl ;  not  that  every  fcrupulous  or 
fuperftitious  prefcript  is  effeftual,  no  more  than  every  ftrait  way  is  the  way  to  hea- 
ven, but  the  truth  of  the  direftion  muft  precede  feverity  of  obfervance. 

For  Cofmetic,  it  hath  parts  civil,  and  parts  effeminate :  for  cleannefs  of  body 
was  ever  efteemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to  God,  to  fociety,  and  to  our- 
felves.  As  for  artificial  decoration,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  dcficiences  which  it 
hath  •,  being  neither  fine  enough  to  deceive,  nor  handfome  to  ufe,  nor  wholefome 
to  pleafe. 

For  Athletic,  I  take  the  fubjeft  of  it  largely,  that  is  to  fay,  for  any  point  of 
ability,  whereunto  the  body  of  man  may  be  brought,  whether  it  be  of  adivity,  or 
of  patience  •,  whereof  adivity  hath  two  parts,  ftrength  and  fwiftncfs  :  and  patience 
likewife  hath  two  parts,  hardnefs  againft  wants  and  extremities,  and  indurance  of 
pain  or  torment,  whereof  we  fee  the  practices  in  tumblers,  in  favages,  and  in  thofe 
that  fuffer  punifliment :  nay,  if  there  be  any  other  faculty  which  falls  not  within  any 
of  the  former  divifions,  as  in  thofe  that  dive,  that  obtain  a  ftrange  power  of  contain- 
ing refpi  ration,  and  the  like,  I  refer  it  to  this  part.  Of  thele  things  the  practices  are 
known,  but  the  philofophy  that  concerneth  them  is  not  much  inquired  -,  the  rather, 
I  think,  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  obtained,  either  by  an  aptnefs  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  taught,  or  only  by  continual  cuilom,  which  is  foon  prefcribed ; 
which  though  it  be  not  true,  yet  1  forbear  to  note  ariy  deficiences,  for  the  Olym- 
pian games  are   down  long^  fince,  and  the  mediocrity  of  thefe  things  is  for  ufe  -, 

as 
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as  for  the  excellency  of  them,  itfcrvethfor  the  moft  part  but  for  mercenary  often- 
tation. 

For  arts  of  Pleafure  fenfual,  the  chief  dcficience  in  them  is  of  laws  to  reprefs 
them.  For  as  it  hath  been  well  obierved,  that  the  arts  which  flouri(h  in  times 
while  virtue  is  in  growth,  are  military,  and  while  virtue  is  in  ilate,  are  liberal,  and 
while  virtue  is  in  declination,  are  voluptuary  •,  fo  I  doubt,  that  this  age  of  the  world 
is  fomewhat  upon  the  defcent  of  the  wheel.  With  arts  voluptuary  I  couple  prac- 
tices joculary  ;  for  the  deceiving  of  the  fenfes  is  one  of  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes. 
As  for  games  of  recreation,  I  hold  them  to  belong  to  civil  life  and  education.  And 
thus  much  of  that  particular  human  philofophy  which  concerns  the  body,  which  is 
but  the  tabernacle  of  the  mind. 

For  Human  Knowledge,  which  concerns  the  Mind,  it  hatli  two  parts,  the  one 
that  inquirethof  the  fiibftance  or  nature  of  the  foul  or  mind,  the  other  that  inquir- 
eth  of  the  faculties  or  funfliorts  thereof. 

Unto  the  firlt  of  thefe,  the  confiderations  of  the  original  of  the  foul,  whether  it 
be  native  or  adventive,  and  how  far  it  is  exempted  from  laws  of  matter,  and  of  the 
immortality  thereof,  and  many  other  points,  do  appertain  ;  which  have  been  not 
more  laborioufly  inquired  than  varioufly  reported  •,  lb  as  the  travel  therein  taken, 
feemeth  to  have  been  rather  in  a  maze  than  in  a  way.  But  although  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  this  knowledge  may  be  more  really  and  foundly  inquired  even  in  nature  than  it 
hath  been  -,  yet  I  hold,  that  in  the  end  it  mull  be  bounded  by  religion,  or  elfe  it 
will  be  fubjedt  to  deceit  and  delufion  :  for  as  the  fubftanceof  the  foul  in  the  crea- 
tion was  not  extraded  out  of  the  mafs  of  heaven  and  earth,  by  the  benediftion  of 
a  product,  but  was  immediately  infpired  from  God  ;  fo  it  is  not  poflible  that  it 
fhould  be,  otherwife  than  by  accident,  fubjcct  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
are  the  fubjedt  of  philofophy  •,  and  therefore  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature,  and 
ftate  of  the  foul,  muft  come  by  the  fame  infpiration  that  gave  the  hibftance.  Unto 
this  part  of  knowledge  touching  the  foul  there  be  two  appendixes,  whicli,  as  they 
have  been  handled,  have  rather  vapoured  forth  fables  than  kindled  truth,  divination, 
and  fafcination. 

Divination  hath  been  anciently  and  fitly  divided  into  artificial  and  natural;  where- 
of artificial  is,  v/hen  the  mind  maketh  a  prediftion  by  argument,  concluding  upon 
figns  and  tokens :  natural  is,  when  the  mind  hath  a  prefention  by  an  internal  power, 
without  the  inducement  of  a  fign.  Artificial  is  of  two  forts,  either  v^-hen  the  argu- 
ment is  coupled  with  a  derivation  of  eaufes,  which  is  rational  •,  or  when  it  is  only 
grounded  upon  a  coincidence  ai  the  effeft,  which  is  experimental  •,  whereof  the 
latter  for  the  moil:  part  is  fuperftitious  :  fuchas  were  the  heathen  obfervations  upon 
the  infpedlion  of  facrinces,  the  flights  of  birds,  the  fwarming  of  bees,  and  fuch  as 
were  the  Chaldean  aftrology,  and  the  lik^.  For  artificial  divination,  the  feveral 
kinds  thereof  are  diftributed  amongft  particular  knowledges.  The  aftronomer  hath 
his  prediftions,  as  of  conjunftions,  afpe(51:s,  eclipfes,  and  the  like.  The  phyfician 
hath  his  predidions,  of  death,  of  recovery,  of  the  accidents  and  ifilies  of  difeafes. 
The  politician  hath  his  predidions  ;  0  urbem  vemlem,  et  cito  perituram,  ft  emptorem 
invenerit !  which  ftayed  not  long  to  be  performed  in  Sylla  firll,  and  after  in  Csfar; 
fo  as  thefe  predidions  are  now  impertinent,  and  to  be  referred  over.  But  the  divi- 
nation which  fpringeth  from  the  internal  nature  of  the  foul,  is  that  which  we  now 
fpeak  of,  which  hath  been  made  to  be  of  two  forts,  primitive  and  by  influxon. 

Primitive 
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Primitive  is  grounded  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  mind,  when  it  is  withdrawn 
and  coHefted  into  itfelf,  and  not  diffufed  into  the  organs  of  the  body,  hath  Ibme  ex- 
tent and  latitude  of  prenotion,  which  therefore  appeareth  moft  in  fleep,  in  extafies, 
and  near  death,  and  more  rarely  in  waking  apprehenfions  ;  and  is  induced  and  fur- 
thered by  thole  abftinences  and  obfervances  which  make  the  mind  moft  to  confift  in 
itfelf.  By  influxion,  is  grounded  upon  the  conceit  that  the  mind,  as  a  mirror  or 
glals  fhould  take  illumination  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  and  fpirits  •,  unto 
which  the  fame  regimen  doth  likewiie  conduce.  For  the  retiring  of  the  mind 
i(vithin  itfelf,  is  the  ftate  which  is  moft  fufceptible  of  divine  influxions,  fave  that  it 
is  accompanied  in  this  cafe  with  a  fervency  and  elevation,  which  the  ancients  noted 
by  fury,  and  not  with  a  repofe  and  quiet,  as  it  is  in  the  other. 

Fafcination  is  the  power  and  aft  of  imagination  intenfive  upon  other  bodies  than 
the  body  of  the  imaginant  '•,  for  of  that  we  fpake  in  the  proper  place  ;  wherein  the 
fchool  of  Paracelfus,and  thedifciples  of  pretended  natural  magic,  have  been  lb  intem- 
perate, as  that  they  have  exalted  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  be  much  one  with 
the  power  of  miracle-working  faith  :  others,  that  draw  nearer  to  probability,  calling 
tp  their  view  the  fecret  paflages  of  things,  and  efpecially  of  the  contagion  that 
paiTeth  from  body  to  body,  do  conceive  it  fliould  likewife  be  agreeable  to  nature, 
tjiat  there  fhould  be  ibme  tranfmiffions  and  operations  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  without 
tjie  mediation  of  thefenfes:  whence  the  conceits  have  grown,  now  almoft  made 
civil,,  of  the  maftering  fpirit,  and  the  force  of  confidence,  and  the  like.  Incident 
unto  this  is  the  inquiry  how  to  raife  and  fortify  the  imagination-,  for  if  the  imagina- 
tion fortified  have  power,  then  it  is  material  to  know  how  to  fortify  and  exalt  it. 
And  herein  comes  in  crookedly  and  dangeroufly,  a  palliation  of  a  great  part  of  ce- 
remonial ir.agic.  For  it  may  be  pretended,  that  ceremonies,  charafhers,  and  charms, 
do  work,  not  by  any  tacit  or  facramental  contraft  with  evil  fpirits,  but  ferve  only  to 
itrengthen  the  imagination  of  him  that  ufeth  it-,,  as  images  are  laid  by  the  Roman 
church,  to  fix  the  cogitations,  and  raife  the  devotions  of  them  that  pray  before 
them.  [But  for  mine  own  judgment,  if  it  be  admitted  that  imagination  hath 
power,  and  that  ceremonies  fortify  imagination,  and  that  they  be  ufed  lincerely  and 
imcntionally  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  1  fliould  hold  them  unlawful,  asoppofing  to  that 
iirft  edid:  wiiich  God  gave  unto  man,  Infudore  vultus  'comedes  panem  tuum.  For  they 
propound  thofe  noble  cffedts,  which  God  hath  fet  forth  unto  man  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  labour,  to  be  attained  by  a  few  eafy  and  flothful  obfervances.  Deficiences 
in  thefe  knowledges  I  will  report  none,  other  than  the  general  deficience,  that  it  is 
not  known  how  much  of  them  is  verity,  and  how  much  vanity. 

The  knowledge  which  refpefteth  the  faculties  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  of  two 
kinds  •,  the  one  refpecting  his  underftanding  and  reafon,  and  the  other  his  will,  ap- 
petite and  afteftion  ;  whereof  the  former  produceth  pofition  or  decree,  the  latter 
adion  or  execution.  It  is  true  that  the  imagination  is  an  agent  or  rmncius  in  both 
provinces,  both  the  judicial  and  the  miniilerial.  For  fenfe  fendeth  over  to  imagina- 
tion before  reafon  have  judged,  and  reafon  fendeth  over  to  imagination  before  the 
decree  can  be  afted  :  for  imagination  ever  precedeth  voluntary  motion,  laving  that 
this  Janus  of  imagination  hath  differing  faces  ;  for  the  face  towards  reafon  hath  the 
print  of  truth,  but  the  face  towards  aftion  hath  the  print  of  good,  which  neverthe- 
leJs  are  faces, 

Eludes  decet  ejfe  fororum. 
Neither  is  the  imagination  fimply  and  only  a  mefTenger,  but  is  inverted  with,  or  at 
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kaflwile  uiurpeth  no  I'mall  authority  in  irfelf,  befides  the  duty  of  tlu;  mefiage.  For 
it  was  well  laid  by  Ariftotle,  "  That  the  mind  hath  over  the-  body  that  command- 
"  ment,  which  the  lord  hath  over  a  bondman  •,  but  that  realbn  liatli  over  the  ima- 
*'  gination  that  commandment,  which  a  magiftratc  liath  over  a  free  citizen,"  \vI;o 
may  come  alfo  to  rule  in  his  tvnn.  For  we  fee,  that  in  matters  of  taith  and  religion, 
we  raife  our  imagination  above  our  reafon,  which  is  th  •  caufe  why  religion  fought 
ever  accefs  to  the  mind  l)y  fimilitudes,  types,  parables,  vifions,  dreams.  And  again, 
in  all  pcrfuafions  that  are  wrought  by  eloquence,  and  other  imprefTions  of  like  nature, 
which  do  paint  and  difguife  the  true  appearance  of  things,  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion unto  reafon  is  from  the  imagination.  Neverthelefs,  becaufe  1  find  not  any 
fcience  tiiat  doth  properly  or  fitly  pertain  to  the  imagination,  I  fee  no  caufe  to  alter 
the  former  divifion.  For  as  for  poefy,  it  is  rather  a  pleafure,  or  play  of  imagination, 
tiian  a  work  or  duty  thereof.  And  if  it  be  a  work,  we  fpeak  not  now  of  fuch  parts 
of  learning  as  the  imagination  produccth,  but  of  fuch  fciences  as  handle  and  confider 
of  the  imagination  ;  no  more  than  we  fhall  fpeak  now  of  fuch  knowledges  as  reafon 
produceth,  for  that  extendeth  to  all  philofophy,  but  of  fuch  knowledges  as  do 
handle  and  inquire  of  the  faculty  of  reafon  ;  fo  as  poefy  had  its  true  place.  As  for 
the  power  of  the  imagination  in  nature,  and  the  manner  of  fortifying  the  fame,  we 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  doiflrine  Deanima,  whereuntomoft  fitly  it  belongeth  :  and 
laftly,  for  imaginative  or  infmuative  reafon,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  rhetoric,  we 
think  it  belt  to  refer  it  to  the  arts  of  reafon.  So  therefore  we  content  ourfelves  with 
the  former  divifion,  that  Human  Philofophy,  which  refpefteth  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  of  man,  hath  tv,'o  parts,  Rational  and  Moral. 

The  part  of  Human  Philofophy  which  is  Rational,  is  of  all  knowledges,  to  the 
moft  wits,  the  leaft  delightful,  and  feemeth  but  a  net  of  fubtilty  and  fpinofity  :  for 
as  it  was  truly  faid,  that  knowledge  is  pabulum  animi  ;  fo  in  the  nature  of  mens  ap- 
petite to  this  food,  moft  men  are  of  tiie  taftc  and  ftomach  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  de- 
lert,  that  would  fain  have  returned  ad  ollas  carniuvi,  and  were  weary  of  manna ; 
which  though  it  were  celeftial,  yet  feemed  lefs  nutritive  and  comfortable.  So  ge- 
nerally men  tafte  well  knowledges  that  are  drenched  in  flefli  and  blood,  civil  hiftory, 
morality,  policy,  about  the  which  mens  affe6tions,  praifes,  fortunes,  do  turn  and 
are  converlant ;  but  this  fame  lumen  fuc urn  doth  parch  and  offend  moft  mens  watry^ 
and  foft  natures.  But  to  fpeak  truly  of  things  as  they  are  in  worth,  rational  kno-iv- 
ledges  are  the  keys  of  all  other  arts  •,  for  as  Ariftotle  faith  aptly  and  elegantly,  "  That 
"  the  hand  is  the  inftrument  of  inftruments,  and  the  mind  is  the  form  of  forms  ;" 
fo  thcfe  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  art  of  arts  ;  neither  do  they  only  direft,  but  likewife 
confirm  and  ftrengihen  :  even  as  the  habit  of  ftiooting  doth  not  only  enable  to  fhoot 
a  nearer  (hoot,  but  alfo  to  draw  a  ftronger  bow. 

The  arts  intelleftual  are  rour  in  number,  divided  according  to  the  ends  where- 
unto  they  are  referred  ;  for  man's  labour  is  to  invent  that  which  is  fought  or  pro- 
pounded ;  or  to  judge  that  which  is  invented  -,  or  to  retain  that  which  is  judged  ;  or 
to  deliver  over  that  which  is  retained.  So  as  the  arts  muft  be  four  •,  art  of  inquiry 
or  invention  ;  art  of  examination  or  judgment ;  art  of  cuftody  or  memory  ;  and  art 
of  elocution  or  tradition. 

Invention  is  of  two  kinds,  much  differing  ;  the  one  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the 
other  of  fpeech  and  arguments.  The  former  of  thefe  I  do  report  deficient;  which 
feemeth  to  me  to  be  fuch  a  deficience,  as  if  in  the  making  of  an  inventory,  touching 
the  ftate  of  a  defunft,  it  fhould  be  fer  down.  That  there  is  no  ready  money.     For 

Vol.  I.  L  as 
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■■a.5  money  will  fetch  all  other  commodities,  fo  this  knowledge  is  that  which  fliould 
purchafe  all  the  reft.  And  like  as  the  Weft-Indies  had  never  been  diicovered,  if 
the  ufe  of  the  mariner's  needle  had  not  been  firft  difcovered,  though  the  one  be 
vaft  regions,  and  the  other  a  fmall  motion  :  fo  it  cannot  be  found  ftrange,  if  fciences 
be  no  farther  difcovered,  if  the  art  itfelf  of  invention  and  difcovery  hath  been 
pafTed  over. 

That  this  part  of  knowledge  is  wanting  to  my  judgment,  ftandeth  plainly  con- 
fefled:  for  firft,  logic  doth  not  pretend  to  invent  fciences,  or  the  axioms  of  fciences, 
but  pafietli  it  over  with  a  cuiqtie  infuaarte  credendum.  And  Celfus  acknowledgeth 
it  gravely,  fpeaking  of  the  empirical  and  dogmatical  lefts  ofphyficians,  "  That 
"  medicines  and  cures  were  firft  found  our,  and  then  after  the  reafons  and  caufes 
"  were  difcourfed  ;  and  not  the  caufes  firft  found  out,  and  by  light  from  them 
"  the  medicines  and  cures  difcovered."  And  Plato  in  his  ^heaetetus,  noteth 
well,  "  That  particulars  are  infinite,  and  the  higher  generalities  give  no  fufficient 
"  diredtion  ;  and  that  the  pith  of  all  fciences,  which  maketh  the  artfman  differ 
"  from  the  inexpert,  is  in  the  middle  propofitions,  which  in  every  particular  know- 
"  ledge  are  taken  from  tradition  and  experience."  And  therefore  we  fee,  that 
they  which  difcourfe  of  the  inventions  and  originals  of  things,  refer  them  rather  to 
chance  than  to  art,  and  rather  to  beafts,  birds,  fifties,  ferpents,  than  to  men. 

Di^amnum  genetrix  Cretaea  carpi t  ah  Ida, 

Pub er thus  caukmfoliis,  et  flore  comantem 

Purpurea  :  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris, 

Gramina  cum  tergo  valuer es  haejere  fagittae. 
So  that  it  was  no  marvel,  the  manner  of  antiquity  being  to  confecrate  inventors, 
that  the  /Egyptians  had  fo  few  human  idols  in  their  temples,  but  almoft  all  brute  ; 

Omnigenumque  Denm  monjlra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 

Contra  Neptunum,  et  Fenerem,  contraque  Minervam,  etc. 
And  if  you  like  better  the  tradition  of  the  Grecians,  and  aicribe  the  firft  inventions 
to  men,  yet  you  will  rather  believe  that  Prometheus  firft  ftruck  the  flints,  and  mar- 
velled at  the  fpark,  than  that  when  he  firft  ftruck  the  flints  he  expefted  the  fpark  ; 
and  therefore  we  fee  the  Weft-Indian  Prometheus  had  no  intelligence  with  the 
European,  becaufe  of  the  rarenefs  with  them  of  flint,  that  gave  the  firft  occafion  : 
fo  as  it  fliould  feem,  that  hitlierto  men  are  rather  beholden  to  a  wild  goat  for  furgcry, 
or  to  a  nightingale  for  mufic,  or  to  the  ibis  for  fome  part  of  phyfic,  or  to  the  potlid 
that  flew  open  for  artillery,  or  generally  to  chance,  or  any  thing  elfe,  than  to  logic, 
for  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences.  Neither  is  the  form  of  invention  which  Virgil 
defcribeth  much  other. 

Ut  varias  ufus  meditando  extunderet  artes 

Paulatim. 
For  if  you  obferve  the  words  well,  it  is  no  other  method  than  that  which  brute 
beaftsare  capable  of  and  do  put  in  ufe  :  which  is  a  perpetual  intending  or  praftif- 
ingfome  one  thing,  urged  and  impofed  by  an  abfolute  neceflity  of  confervation  of 
being  ;  for  fo  Cicero  faith  very  truly,  Ujns  uni  rei  deditus,  et  naturam  et  artcm  faepe 
vincit.     And  therefore  if  it  be  faid  of  men. 

Labor  omnia  vincit 

Improbus,  et  duris  wrgens  in  rebus  egejlas  ; 
Itis'likewifefaid  of  beafts,  ^lis  pjittaco  docuitfuum  %ur^s  -,  Who  taught  the  raven  in 
"a  drought  to  throw  pebbles  into  an  hollow  tree,  where  fhe  efpied  water,  that  the 

water 
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water  might  rile  fo  as  flie  might  come  to  it  ?  Who  taught  the  bee  to  fail  tlirougli  fucli 
a  vail  ll-a  ot  air,  and  to  find  the  way  from  a  field  in  flower,  a  great  way  ofi-",  to  lier 
hive  ?  Who  taught  the  ant  to  bite  every  grain  of  corn  that  flie  buriech  in  her  hill, 
k-ll  it  Ihould  take  root  and  grow  ?  Add  then  the  word  extimdere,  which  importeth 
the  extreme  difficulty  •,  and  the  word  patdathn,  which  importeth  the  extreme  flow- 
nefs  •,  and  we  are  where  we  were,  even  amongft  the  ^Egyptians  gods ;  there  being 
little  left  to  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and  nothing  to  the  duty  of  art,  for  matter  of 
invention. 

Secondly,  the  indudion  which  the  logicians  fpeak  of,  and  which  feemeth  familiar 
with  Plato,  whereby  the  principles  of  fciences  may  be  pretended  to  be  invented, 
and  fo  the  middle  propofitions  by  derivation  from  the  principles ;  their  form  of  in- 
duftion,  I  fay,  is  utterly  vicious  and  incompetent  -,  wherein  their  error  is  the  fouler, 
becaufe  it  is  the  duty  of  art  to  perfeift  and  exalt  n:iture  •,  but  they  contrariwife  have 
wronged,  abufed,  and  traduced  nature.  For  he  that  fliall  attentively  obferve  how 
the  mind  doth  gather  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which  the 
poet  fpeaketh  of,  Aerci  rncIP.s  coeleftia  dona,  diftilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  parti- 
culars natural  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  fliall  find,  that 
the  mind  of  herfelf  by  nature  doth  manage  and  aft  an  induftion  much  better  than 
t-hey  d  Jcribe  it.  For  to  conclude  upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars  without  infl:ance 
Contradiftory,  is  no  conclufion,  but  a  conjefture  ;  for  who  can  aflure,  in  many  fub- 
jefts,  upon  thofe  particulars  which  appear  of  a  fide,  that  there  are  not  other  on  the 
contrary  fide  which  appear  not.  As  if  Samuel  fiiould  have  refled  upon  thofe  fons  of 
Jeflxf,  which  were  brought  before  him,  and  failed  of  David  which  was  in  the  field. 
And  this  form,  to  fay  truth,  is  fo  grofs,  as  it  had  not  been  poflible  for  wits  fo  fubtile, 
as  have  managed  thefe  things,  to  have  offered  it  to  the  world,  but  that  they  hafl:ed 
to  their  theories  and  dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious  and  fcornful  toward  particu- 
lars, which  their  manner  was  to  ufe  but  as  liBcres  and  viatores,  for  ferjean^  and 
whifilers,  ad fiimiKcvendmn  turbam,  to  make  way  and  make  room  for  their  opinions, 
rather  than  in  their  true  ufe  and  fervice  :  certainly  it  is  a  thing  may  touch  a  man 
with  a  religious  wonder  to  fee  how  the  footflreps  of  feducement  are  the  very  fame  in 
divine  and  human  truth  -,  for  as  in  divine  truth  man  cannot  endure  to  become  as  a 
child  ;  fo  in  human,  they  reputed  the  attending  the  induftions,  whereof  we  fpeak, 
as  if  it  v/ere  a  fccond  infancy  or  childhood. 

Thirdly,  allow  fome  principles  or  axioms  v/ere  rightly  induced,  yet  neverthelefs 
certain  it  is,  that  middle  propofitions  cannot  be  deduced  from  them  in  fubjeft  of  na- 
ture by  fyllogifm,  that  is,  by  touch  and  reduction  of  them  to  principles  in  a  middle 
term.  It  is  true  that  in  fciences  popular,  aS  moralities,  laws,  and  the  like  -,  yea  and 
divinity,  becaufe  it  pleafeth  God  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  capacity  of  the  fimpleft, 
that  form  may  have  ufe,  and  in  natural  philofophy  likewife,  by  way  of  argument  or 
fatisfaftory  reafon,  ^lae  r.jfenfum  parit,  cperis  effoeta  efi  ;  but  the  fubtilty  of  nature 
and  operations  will  not  be  inchained  in  thofe  bonds  :  for  arguments  confifl:  of  pro- 
pofitions, and  propofitions  of  words,  and  words  are  but  the  current  tokens  or  marks 
of  popular  notions  of  things  •,  which  notions,  if  they  be  grofly  and  variably  collefted 
out  of  particulars,  it  is  not  the  laborious  examination  either  of  confequences  of  ar- 
guments, or  of  the  tnith  of  propofitions,  that  can  ever  correft  that  error,  being,  as 
the  phyficians  fpeak,  in  the  firfl:  digefl:ion  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  without  caufe, 
that  fo  many  excellent  philofophers  became  fceptics  and  academics,  and  denied  any 
certainty  of  knowledge  or  comprehtnfion,  and  held  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of 
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man  extended  only  to  appearances  and  probabilities.  It  is  true,  that  in  Socrates  ic 
was  luppofed  to  be  but  a  form  of  irony,  Scientiam  dijfimulmido  fimiilavit  :  for  he  ufed 
to  difable  his  knowledge,  to  the  end  to  enhance  his  knowledge,  like  the  humour  of 
Tiberius  in  his  beginnings,  that  would  reign,  but  would  not  acknowledge  fo  much  ; 
and  in  the  later  academy,  which  Cicero  embraced,  this  opinion  alfo  oi  acoAalepfia,  I 
doubt,  was  not  held  fincerely  :  for  that  all  thole  which  excelled  in  copia  of  fpeech, 
feem  to  have  chofen  that  fe6l  as  that  which  was  fitteft  to  give  glory  to  their  elo- 
quence, and  variable  difcourfes  ;  being  rather  lil<.e  progrefTes  of  pleafure,  than  jour- 
neys to  an  end.  But  afluredly  many  fcattered  in  both  academies  did  hold  it  in  fub- 
tilty  and  integrity.  But  here  was  their  chief  error  ;  they  charged  the  deceit  upon 
the  fenfes,  which  in  my  judgment,  notwithftanding  all  their  cavillations,  are  very 
fufficient  to  certify  and  report  truth,  though  not  always  immediately,  yet  by  com- 
panion, by  help  of  inftrument,  and  by  producing  and  urging  fuch  things  as  are  too 
fubtile  for  the  fenfe,  to  fome  effed  comprehenlible  by  the  fenfe  ;  and  other  like 
uffiifance.  But  they  ought  to  have  charged  the  deceit  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  in- 
telleftual  powers,  and  upon  the  manner  of  colledting,  and  concluding  upon  the 
reports  of  the  fenfes.  This  I  fpeak  nor  to  difable  the  mind  of  man,  but  to  ftir  it  up 
to  feek  help  :  for  no  man,  be  he  never  fo  cunning  or  praftifed,  can  make  a  ftraight 
line  or  perfed  circle  by  fteadinefs  of  hand,  which  may  be  eafily  done  by  help  of  a 
ruler  or  compafs. 
Experientia  This  part  of  invention,  concerning  the  invention  of  fciences,  I  purpofe,  if  God  give 
literata,  et  me  leave,  hereafter  to  propound,  having  digefted  it  into  two  parts -,  whereof  the 
iiiterpieiatio  Q^e  I  term  experientia  literata,  and  the  other,  interpretatio  naturae :  the  former  being 
but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not  dwell  too  long,  nor  fpeak 
too  much  upon  apromife. 

The  invention  of  ipeech  or  argument  is  not  properly  an  invention  ;  for  to  invent, 
is  to  difcover  that  we  know  not,  and  not  to  recover  or  refummon  that  which  we 
already  know  ;  and  the  ufe  of  this  invention  is  no  other,  but  out  of  the  knowledge, 
whereof  our  mind  is  already  poflefltd,  to  draw  forth  or  call  before  us  that  which 
may  be  pertinent  to  the  purpofe  which  v/e  take  into  our  confideration.  So  as,  to 
fpeak  truly,  it  is  no  invention,  but  a  remembrance  or  fuggeftion,  with  an  applica- 
tion ;  which  is  the  caufe  why  the  fchools  do  place  it  after  judgment,  as  fubiequent 
and  not  precedent.  Neverthelefs,  bccaufe  we  do  account  it  a  chace,  as  well  of 
deer  in  an  inclofed  park,  as  in  a  foreft  at  large,  and  that  it  hath  already  obtained 
the  nam^e  ;  let  it  be  called  invention,  fo  as  it  be  perceived  and  difcerned  that  the 
fcope  and  end  of  this  invencion  is  readinefs  and  prefent  ufe  of  our  knowledge,  and 
not  addition  or  amplification  thereof. 

To  procure  this  ready  ufe  of  knowledge  there  are  two  courfes,  preparation  and 
fuggeftion.  The  former  of  thefe  feemeth  fcarcely  a  part  of  knowledge,  confifting 
rather  of  diligence  than  of  any  artificial  erudition.  And  herein  Ariftotle  wittily, 
but  hurtfuUy,  doth  deride  the  fophifts  near  his  time,  faying,  "  They  did  as  if  one 
"  that  profefled  the  art  of  fhoemaking  fhould  not  teach  how  to  make  up  a  Ihoe, 
"  but  only  exhibit  in  a  readinefs  a  number  of  fhoes  of  all  falhions  and  fizes."  But 
yet  a  man  might  reply,  that  if  a  (hoemaker  fhould  have  no  flioes  in  his  fhop  but  only 
work  as  he  is  befpoken,  he  fhould  be  weakly  cuftomcd.  But  our  Saviour,  fpeak- 
ing  of  divine  knowledge,  faith,  that  the  krngdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  good  houjholder,  that 
bringeth  forth  new  and  oldfiore  :  and  we  fee  the  ancient  writers  of  rhetoric  do  give 
it  in  precept,  that  pleaders  fhould  have  the  places  whereof  they  have  moft  continual 
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ufe,  ready  handled  in  all  the  variety  that  n-.ay  be  ;  as  that,  to  fpeak  for  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  law  againll  equity,  and  contrary  ;  and  to  fpeak  for  prefump- 
tions  and  inferences  againll  teilimony,  and  contrary.  And  Cicero  himlelf,  beincr 
broken  unto  it  by  great  experience,  delivereth  it  plainly  :  that  whatfoever  a  man 
fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  may  have  it  in  effedt  pre- 
meditate, and  handled  in  thefi :  fo  that  when  he  cometh  to  a  particular,  he  Ihall 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  names,  and  times,  and  places,  and  fuch  other  cir- 
cumftances  of  individuals.  We  fee  likewife  the  exadl  diligence  of  Demollhenes, 
who  in  regard  of  the  great  force  that  the  entrance  and  accefs  into  caufes  hath  to 
make  a  good  impreffion,  had  ready  framed  a  number  of  prefaces  for  orations  and 
fpeeches.  All  which  authorities  and  precedents  mayoverweigh  Ariftotle's  opinion, 
that  would  have  us  change  a  rich  wardrobe  for  a  pair  of  fhears. 

But  the  nature  of  the  collection  of  this  provifion  or  preparatory  ftore,  though  it 
be  common  both  to  logic  and  rhetoric,  yet  having  made  an  entry  of  it  here,  where 
it  came  firft  to  be  fpoken  of,  I  tiiink  fit  to  refer  over  the  farther  handling  of  it  to 
rhetoric. 

The  other  part  of  invention,  which  I  term  fuggeftion,  doth  afllgn  and  direft  us 
to  certain  marks  or  places,  which  may  excite  our  mind  to  return  and  produce  fuch 
knowledge,  as  it  hath  formerly  colleded,  to  tlie  end  we  may  make  ufe  thereof. 
Neither  is  this  ufe,  truly  taken,  only  to  furnifh  argument  to  difpute  probably  with 
others,  but  likewife  to  minifter  unto  our  jndgment  to  conclude  aright  within  our- 
felves.  Neither  may  thefe  places  ferve  only  to  prompt  our  invention,  but  alfo  to  di- 
reft  our  inquiry.  For  a  faculty  of  wife  interrogating  is  half  a  knowledge.  For  as 
Plato  fa  th,  "  Whofoever  feeketh,  knoweth  that  which  he  feeketh  for  in  a  general 
"  notion,  elfe  how  fhall  he  know  it  when  he  hath  found  it  r"  And  therefore  the 
larger  your  anticipation  is,  the  more  direft  and  compendious  is  your  fearch.  But 
the  fame  places  which  will  help  us  what  to  produce  of  that  which  we  know  already, 
will  alfo  help  us,  if  a  man  of  experience  were  before  us,  what  queftions  to  aflc -,  or, 
if  we  have  books- and  authors  to  inftrusfl  us,  what  points  to  fearch  and  revolve:  fo  as 
1  cannot  report,  that  this  part  of  invention,  which  is  that  which  the  fchools  call  to- 
pics, is  deficient. 

Neverthelcls  topics  are  of  two  forts,  general  and  fpecial.  The  general  we  have 
fpoken  to,  but  the  particular  hath  been  touched  by  fome,  but  rejected  generally  as 
inartificial  and  variable.  But  leaving  the  humour  which  hath  reigned  too  much  in 
the  fchools,  v;hich  is,  to  be  vainly  fubtile  in  a  few  things,  which  are  within  their 
command,  and  to  rejedt  the  reft,  1  do  receive  particular  topics,  that  is,  places  or 
directions  ot  invention  and  inquiry  in  every  particular  knowledge,  as  things  of  great 
ufe,  being  mixtures  of  logic  with  the  matter  of  iciences  :  for  in  thefe  it  holdeth, 
u^rs  inveniendi  adolefcit  cum  inventis  ;  for  as  in  going  of  a  way,  we  do  not  only  gain 
that  part  of  the  way  which  is  paffcd,  but  we  gain  the  better  fight  of  that  part  of  the 
way  which  remainech  ;  fo  every  degree  of  proceeding  in  a  fcience  giveth  a  light  to 
that  which  foUoweth,  which  light  if  we  ftrengthen,  by  drawing  it  forth  into  queftions 
.or  places  of  inquiry,  we  do  greatly  advance  our  purfuit. - 

Now  we  pafs  unto  the  arts  of  judgment,  which  handle  the  natures  of  proofs  and 
demonftrations,  which  as  to  induction  hath  a  coincidence  vvich  invention  :  for  in  all 
indudlions,  whether  in  good  or  vicious  form,  the  fame  adtion  of  the  mind  which  in- 
venteth,  judgeth  ;  all  one  as  in  the  fenfe  :  but  otherwife  it  is  in  proof  by  fyllogifm  ; 
for  the  proof  being  not  immediate,  but  by  mean,  the  invention  of  the  mean  is  one 
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thing,  and  the  judgment  of  the  confequence  is  another  •,  the  one  exciting  only,  the 
other  examining.  Therefore,  for  the  real  and  exaft  form  of  judgment,  we  refer 
ourfelves  to  that  which  we  have  fpoken  of  interpretation  of  nature. 

For  the  other  judgment  by  fyllogifm,  as  it  is  a  thing  mod  agreeabk  to  the  mind 
of  man,  fo  it  hath  been  vehemently  and  excellently  laboured  •,  tor  the  nature  of  man 
doth  extremely  covet  to  have  fomewhat  in  his  underftanding  fixed  and  immoveable, 
and  as  a  reft  and  fupport  of  the  mind.  And  therefore  as  Arilloticendeavoureth  to 
prove,  that  in  all  morion  there  is  fome  point  quiefcent ;  and  as  he  elegantly  ex- 
poundeth  the  ancient  fable  of  Atlas,  that  ftood  fixed,  and  bore  up  the  heaven  from 
falling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  or  axle-tree  of  heaven,  whereupon  the  converfion  is 
accomplilhed  ;  fo  afiuredly  men  have  a  delire  to  have  an  Atlas  or  axle-tree  within, 
to  keep  them  from  fluftuation,  which  is  like  to  a  perpetual  peril  of  falling  -,  there- 
fore men  did  hailen  to  let  down  fome  principles  about  which  the  variety  of  their  dif- 
potations  might  turn. 

So  then  this  art  of  judgment  is  but  the  reduction  of  propofitions  to  principles  in 
a  middle  term.  The  principles  to  be  agreed  by  all,  and  exempted  from  argument : 
the  middle  term  to  be  elefted  at  the  liberty  of  every  man's  invention  :  the  redu6lion 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  direft  and  inverted  ;  the  one  when  the  propofition  is  reduced  to 
the  principle,  which  they  term  a  probation  oftenfive  ;  the  other  when  the  contra- 
di£tory  of  the  propofition  is  reduced  to  the  contradiftory  of  the  principle,  which  is, 
that  which  they  call  per  incommodum,  or  preffing  an  abfurdity  ;  the  number  of 
middle  terms  to  be  as  the  propofition  ftandeth  degrees  more  or  lefe  removed  from 
the  principle. 

But  this  art  hath  two  feveral  methods  of  doftrine,  the  one  by  way  of  direftion, 
the  other  by  way  of  caution  •,  the  former  frameth  and  fetteth  down  a  true  form  of 
confequence,  by  the  variations  and  defledtions  from  v/hich  errors  and  inconfequences 
may  be  exaftly  judged.  Toward  the  compofition  and  ftruclure  of  which  form  it  is 
incident  to  handle  the  parts  thereof,  which  are  propofitions,  and  the  parts  of  pro- 
pofitions, which  are  fimple  words  •,  and  this  is  that  part  of  logic  which  is  compre- 
hended in  the  analytics. 

The  fecond  method  of  dodrine  was  introduced  for  expedite  ufe  and  alTurance 
fake,  difcovering  the  more  fubtile  forms  of  Ibphifms  and  illaqueations,  with  their 
redargutions,  which  is  that  which  is  termed  clenches.  For  although  in  the  more 
grofs  forts  of  fallacies  it  happeneth,  as  Seneca  maketh  the  comparifon  well,  as  in 
jugling  feats,  which  though  we  know  not  how  they  are  done,  yet  we  know  well  it  is 
not  as  it  feemeth  to  be  ;  yet  the  more  fubtile  fort  of  them  doth  not  only  put  a  man 
beiides  his  anfwer,  but  doth  many  times  abufe  his  judgment. 

This  part  concerning  Elenches,  is  excellently  handled  by  Ariftotle  in  precept,  but 
more  excellently  by  Plato  in  example;  not  only  in  the  perfons  of  the  fophifts,  but 
even  in  Socrates  himfelf,  who  profefTing  to  affirm  nothing,  but  to  infirm  that  which 
was  affirmed  by  another,  hath  exaftly  expreffed  all  the  forms  of  objeftion,  fallacy, 
and  redargution.  And  although  we  have  faid  that  the  ufe  of  this  doftrine  is  for  re- 
dargution  •,  yet  it  is  manifeft,  the  degenerate  and  corrupt  ufe  is  for  caption  and  con- 
tradiftion,  which  palTeth  for  a  great  faculty,  and  no  doubt  is  of  very  great  advan- 
tage, though  the  difference  be  good  which  was  made  between  orators  and  fophifters, 
that  the  one  is  as  the  greyhound,  which  hath  his  advantage  in  the  race,  and  the  other 
as  the  hare,  which  hath  her  advantage  in  the  turn,  fo  as  it  is  the  advantage  of  the 
weaker  creature. 

But 
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But  yet  farther,  this  doiflrine  of  Elenches  hath  a  more  ample  latitude  ami  extent 
than  is  perceived  ;  namely,  unto  divers  parts  of  knowledge  ;  whereof  fome  are  la- 
boured and  others  omitted.  For  firft,  I  conceive,  though  it  may  feem  at  firft  fome- 
what  ttrange,  that  that  part  which  is  variably  referred,  fometimes  to  logic,  fometimes 
to  metaphylic,  touching  the  common  adjunds  of  eilences,  is  but  an  Elenche  ;  for 
the  great  Ibphifm  of  all  fophifms  being  equivocation  or  ambiguity  of  words  and 
phrafe,  efpecially  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  general  and  intervene  in  every  in- 
quiry ;  it  feemeth  to  me  that  the  true  and  fruitful  ufes,  leavincr  vain  fubtikies  and 
fpeculations,  of  the  inquiry  of  majority,  minority,  priority,  polleriority,  identity, 
diverfity,  pofiibility,  aft,  totality,  parts,  exiftence,  privation,  and  the  kke,  are  but 
wife  cautions  againll  ambiguities  of  fpeech.  So  again,  the  diftribution  of  thincrs  into 
certain  tribes,  which  we  call  categories  or  predicaments,  are  but  cautions  ao-ainft 
the  confufion  of  definitions  and  divifions. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  feducement  that  worketh  by  the  ftrength  'of  the  impreffion, 
and  not  by  the  fubtilty  of  the  illaqueation,  not  fo  much  perplexino-  the  reafon,  as  over- 
ruling it  by  power  of  the  imagination.  But  this  part  I  think  more  proper  to  handle 
when  I  Ihall  fpeak  of  rhetoric. 

But  laftly,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  important  and  profound  kind  of  fxllacies  in 
the  mind  of  man,  which  I  find  not  oblerved  or  inquired  at  all,  and  think  good  to  place 
here,  as  that  which  of  all  others  appertaineth  molt  to  redtify  judgment :  the  force 
whereof  is  fuch,  as  it  doth  not  dazzle  orfnare  the  underftandingin  fome  particulars, 
but  doth  more  generally  and  inwardly  infedt  and  corrupt  the  ftate  thereof.     For  the 
mind  of  man  is  far  from  the  nature  of  a  clear  and  equal  glafs,  wherein  the  beams  of 
things  fhould  refleft:  according  to  their  true  incidence  ;  nay,  it  is  rather  like  an  in- 
chanted  glafs,  full  of  fuperftition  and  impofture,  if  it  be  not  delivered  and  reduced. 
For  this  purpofe,  let  us  confidcr  the  falfe  appearances  that  are  impofed  upon  us  by 
the  general  nature  of  the  mind,  beholding  them  in  an  example  or  two,  as  firft  in 
that   inftance  which  is  the  root  of  all  fuperftition,  namely,  that  to  the  nature  of 
the  mind  of  all  men  it  is  confonant  for  the  aiErmative  or  adive  to  etfed,  more  than 
the  negative  or  privative.     So  that  a  few  times  hitting,  or  prefence,  countervails 
oft-times  failing,  or  abfence  -,  as  was  well  anfwered  by  Diagoras  to  him  that  lliew- 
ed  him,  in  Neptune's  temple,  the  great  number  of  pictures  of  fuch  as  had  efcaped 
fhipwrcck,  and  had  paid  their  vows  to  Neptune,  %ing,  "  Advife  now,  you  that 
"  think  it  folly  to  invocate  Neptune  in  tempeft.     Yea,  but,  faith  Diagoras,  whe^'e 
"  are  they  painted  that  are  drowned  ?"  Let  us  behold  it  in  another  inftance,  name- 
ly, "  That  the  fpirit  of  man,  being  of  an  equal  and  uniform  fubftance,  doth  ufually 
■"  fuppofe  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater  equality  and  uniformity  than  is  in  truth." 
Hence  it  cometh,   that  the  mathematicians  cannot  fatisfy  themfelves,  except  they 
reduce  the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies  to  peifeft  circles,  rejcfting  fpiral  lines, 
and  labouring  to  be  difcharged  of  eccentrics.    Hence  it  cometh,  that  whereas  there 
are  many  things  in  nature,  as  it  were  monodica,  fui  juris  ;  yet  the  cogitations  of  man 
do  feign  unto  them  relatives,  parallels,  and  conjugates,  whereas  no  fuch  thing  is  ; 
as  they  have  feigned  an  element  of  fire  to  keep  fquare  with  earth,  water,  and  air, 
and  the  like  -,  nay,  it  is  not  credible,  till  it  be  opened,  what  a  number  of  fiftions 
and  fanfies,  the  fimilitude  of  human  actions  and  arts,  together  with  the  making  of 
man  communis  menfura,  have  brought  into  natural  philolbphy,  not  much  better  than 
the  herefy  of  the  Anthropomorphites,  bred  in  the  cells  of  grofs  and  folitary  monks, 
and  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  anfwerable  to  the  fame  in  heathenifm,  who  fuppoied 
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the  gods  to  be  of  human  flnape.  And  therefore  Velleiiis  the  Epicurean  needed  not 
to  have  aflced,  why  God  fhould  have  adorned  the  heavens  with  ftars,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  iEdilis  •,  one  that  fbould  have  fet  forth  fome  magnificent  fliews  or  plays. 
For  if  that  great  v/ork-mafter  had  been  of  an  human  difpofition,  he  would  luve  caft 
the  ftars  into  Ibme  pleaiant  and  beautiful  works  and  orders,  like  the  frets  in  the  roots 
of  houfes  ;  whereas  one  can  fcarce  find  a  pofture  in  fquare,  or  triangle,  or  ftraighc 
line,  amor.gft  fuch  an  infinite  number  ;  fo  differing  an  harmony  there  is  betv.'C-en 
the  fpirit  of  man,  and  the  fpirit  of  nature. 

Let  us  confider,  again,  the  falfe  appearances  impofed  upon  us  by  every  man's 
own  individual  nature  and  cuftom,  in  that  feigned  fuppofition  that  Plato  maketh 
of  the  cave  ;  for  certainly  if  a  child  were  continued  in  a  grot  or  cave  under  the 
earth  until  maturity  of  age,  and  came  fuddenly  abroad,  he  would  have  tlrange  and 
abfurd  imaginations.  So  in  like  manner,  although  our  perfons  live  in  the  view  of 
heaven,  yetourfpirits  are  included  in  the  caves  of  our  own  complexions  and  cuftoms, 
which  minifter  unto  us  infinite  errors  and  vain  opinions,  if  they  be  not  recalled  to 
examination.  But  hereof  we  have  given  many  examples  in  one  of  the  errors,  or 
peccant  humours,  v/hich  we  ran  briefly  over  in  our  firft  book. 

And  laftly,  let  us  confider  the  falfe  appearances  that  are  impofed  upon  us  by  v/ords, 
which  are  framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vulgar 
fort;  and  although  we  think  we  govern  our  words,  and  prefcribe  it  well,  Loquendum 
tit  valgus^  fentiendum  ut  fapientes  ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  words,   as  a  Tartar's  bow, 
do  flioot  back  upon  the  underftanding  of  the  wifeft,  and  mightily  intangle  and  per- 
vert the  judgment  ;  fo  as  it  is  almoft  neceffary  in  all  controverfies  and  difputations, 
to  imitate  the  wifdom  of  the  mathematicians,  in  fetting  down  in  the  very  beginning 
the  definitions  of  our  words  and  terms,    that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and 
underftand  them,  and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no.     For  it  cometh  to  pafs, 
for  want  of  this,  that  we  are  fure  to  end  there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which 
is  in  queftions  and  difitrences  about  words.     To  conclude   therefore,   ic   mull  be 
Elcnclii  mn:;-  confeifed  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  divorce  ourfelves  from   thefe  fallacies  and  falfe 
iii.iu'edeido- appearances,  becaufe  they  are  infeparable  from  our  nature  and  condition  of  life  ; 
lis  aiiimi  lui-  fg  y^j-  neverthelefs  the  caution  of  them,  for  all  clenches,  as  was  faid,  are  but  cautions, 
adventiti'is'  ^  '^"'^'^   extremely    import   the  true  condudf  of  human  judgment.     The  particular 
clenches  or  cautions  againft  thefe  three  falfe  appearances,   I   find  altogether  de- 
ficient. 

There  remaineth  one  part  of  judgment  of  great  excellency,  which  to  mine  un- 
derftanding is  fo  nightly  touched,  as  I  may  report  that  alfo  deficient  -,  which  is,  the 
application   of  the  differing  kinds  of  proofs  to  the  differing  kinds  of  fubjefts  -,    for 
Deanaloola    there  being  but  four  kinds  of  demonftrations,  that  is,  by  the  immediate  confent  of 
dem  )nllratio-  the  mind  or  fenfe,  by  induction,  by  fyllogifm,  and  by  congruity  ;  which  is  that  which 
DLiin.  Ariftotle  calleth  demonftration  in  orb,  or  circle,  and  not  a  notioribus  ;  every  of  thefe 

hath  certain  fubjeds  in  the  matterof  fciences,  in  which  refpeftively  they  have  chief- 
eft  ufe  •,  and  certain  others,  from  which  refpeflively  they  ought  to  be  excluded,  and 
the  rigour  and  curiofity  in  requiring  the  more  fevere  proots  in  fome  things,  and' 
chiefly  the  facility  in  contenting  ourfelves  with  the  more  remifs  proofs  in  others, 
hath  been  amongft  the  greateft  caufes  of  detriment  and  hindrance  to  knowledge. 
The  diftributions  and  affignations  of  demonftrations,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
fciences,  I  note  as  deficient. 
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The  cuftody  or  retaining  of  knowledge  is  either  in  writing  or  memory  -,  whereof 
writing  hath  two  parts,  the  nature  of  tiie  charafter,  and  the  order  of  the  entry  : 
for  the  art  of  charaders,  or  other  vifible  notes  of  words  or  things,  it  hath  neareft 
conjugation  with  grammar  ;  and  therefore  I  refer  it  to  the  due  place  :  for  the  dif- 
poiuion  and  collocation  of  that  knowledge  which  we  preferve  in  writing,  it  con- 
fifteth  in  a  good  digeft  of  common-places,  wherein  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  preju- 
dice imputed  to  the  ufe  of  common-place  books,  as  caufing  a  retardation  of  read- 
ing, and  Ibme  floth  or  relaxation  of  memory.  But  becaule  it  is  but  a  counterfeit 
thing  in  knowledges,  to  be  forward  and  pregnant,  except  a  man  be  deep  and  full,  I 
hold  the  entry  of  common-places,  to  be  a  matter  of  great  ufe  and  eflence  in  ftudy- 
ing,  as  that  which  aflureth  copiaof  invention,  and  contracteth  judgment  to  ftrength. 
But  this  is  true,  that  of  the  methods  of  common-places  that  I  have  feen,  there  is 
none  of  any  fuiBcient  worth,  all  of  them  carrying  merely  the  face  of  a  fchool,  and 
not  of  a  world,  and  referring  to  vulgar  matters,  and  pedantical  divifions,  without  all 
life,  or  refpect  to  adtion. 

For  the  other  principal  part  of  the  cuftody  of  knowledge,  which  is  memory,  I 
find  that  faculty  in  my  judgment  weakly  inquired  of.  An  art  there  is  extant  of  it; 
but  it  feemeth  to  me  that  there  are  better  precepts  than  that  art,  and  better  prac- 
tices of  that  art,  than  thole  received.  It  is  certain  the  art,  as  it  is,  may  be  railed  to 
points  of  oftentation  prodigious :  but  in  ufe,  as  it  is  now  managed,  it  is  barren,  not 
burdenfame,  nor  dangerous  to  natural  memory,  as  is  imagined,  but  barren  ;  that  is, 
not  dexterous  to  be  applied  to  tlie  ferious  ufe  of  bufinefs  and  occafions.  And  there- 
fore I  make  no  more  eftimation  of  repeating  a  great  number  of  names  or  words  up- 
on once  hearing,  or  the  pouring  forth  of  a  number  of  verfes  or  rhimes  ex  tempore,  or 
the  makingof  a  fatiricalfimileof  every  thing,  or  the  turning  of  every  tiling  to  ajeft, 
or  the  falfifying  or  contradicting  of  every  thing  by  cavil,  or  the  like,  whereof  in  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  there  is  great  copia,  and  I'uch  as  by  device  and  practice  may  be 
exalted  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wonder,  than  I  do  of  the  tricks  of  tumblers,  funam- 
buloes,  baladines  •,  the  one  being  the  fame  in  the  mind,  that  the  other  is  in  the 
body  ;  matters  of  fti-angenefs  without  worthinefs. 

This  art  of  memory  is  but  built  upon  two  intentions  -,  the  one  prenotion,  the 
other  emblem.  Prenotion  diichargeth  the  indefinite  i'eeking  of  that  we  would  re- 
member, and  diredleth  us  to  leek  in  a  narrow  compafs  ;  that  is,  fomewhat  that  hath 
conoruity  with  our  place  of  memory.  Emblem  reduceth  conceits  intellectual 
to  images  fenfible,  which  ftrike  the  memory  more  ;  out  of  which  axioms  may  be 
drawn  much  more  praclical  than  that  in  ufe  :  and  belides  which  axioms,  there  are 
divers  more  touching  help  of  memory,  not  inferior  to  them.  But  I  did  in  the  be- 
ginning diftinguifh,  not  to  report  thoie  things  deficient,  which  are  but  only  ill 
managed. 

There  remaineth  the  fourth  kind  of  rational  knowledge,  which  is  tranfitive,  con- 
cerning the  exprefiing  or  transferring  our  knowledge  to  others,  which  I  will  term 
by  the  general  name  of  tradition  or  delivery.  Tradition  hath  three  parts  :  the  firll 
concerning  the  organ  of  tradition  ;  the  fecond  concerning  the  method  of  tradition  ; 
and  the  third,  concerning  the  illuftration  of  tradition. 

For  the  organ  of  tradition,  it  is  either  fpeech  or  writing  :  for  Ariftotle  faith  well, 
"  Words  are  the  images  of  cogitations,  and  letters  are  the  images  of  words ;"  but 
yet  it  is  not  of  necelTity  that  cogitations  be  expreffed  by  the  medium  of  words.  For 
whaifoever  is  capable  of  fulHcient  differences,  and  thofe  perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  is 
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in  nature  competent  to  exprefs  cogitations.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  the  commerce 
of  barbarous  people,  that  underftand  not  one  another's  language,  and  in  the  pradtice 
of  divers  that  are  dumb  and  deaf,  that  mens  minds  are  expreffed  in  geftures,  though 
not  exaftly,  yet  to  ferve  the  turn.  And  we  underftand  farther,  that  it  is  the  ufe  of 
China,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  high  Levant,  to  write  in  charaftcrs  real,  which  ex- 
prefs neither  letters  nor  words  in  grofs,  but  things  or  notions  ;  infomuch  as  coun- 
tries and  provinces,  which  underftand  not  one  another's  language,  can  neverthelefs 
read  one  another's  writings,  becauie  the  charaders  are  accepted  more  generally  than 
the  languages  do  extend  ;  and  therefore  they  have  a  vaft  multitude  of  chara6ters,  as 
many,  I  fuppofe,  as  radical  words. 

Thefe  notes  of  cogitations  are  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  when  the  note  hath  fome  fi- 
militude  or  congruity  with  the  notion  -,  the  other  ad  placitim,  having  force  only 
by  contrad  or  acceptation.  Of  the  former  fort  are  hieroglyphics  and  geftures.  For 
as  to  hieroglyphics,  things  of  ancient  ufe,  and  embraced  chiefly  by  the  ^^igyptians, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  nations,  they  are  but  as  continued  impreftes  and  emblems. 
And  as  for  geftures,  they  are  as  tranfitory  hieroglyphics,  and  are  to  hieroglyphics  as 
words  fpoken  are  to  words  written,  in  that  they  abide  not :  but  they  have  evermore, 
as  well  as  the  other,  an  affinity  with  the  things  fignified  ;  as  Periander,  being  con- 
futed wi'h  how  to  preferve  a  tyranny  newly  ufurped,  bid  the  meflenger  attend  and 
report  what  he  faw  him  do,  and  went  into  his  garden  and  topped  all  the  higheft  flow- 
ers ;  fignifying,  that  it  confifted  in  the  cutting  off  and  keeping  low  of  the  nobihty 
and  grandees.  Jd  placittim  are  the  chara6ters  real  before  mentioned,  and  words  : 
although  fome  have  been  willing  by  curious  inquiry,  or  rather  by  apt  feigning,  to 
have  derived  impofition  of  names  from  reafon  and  intendment ;  a  fpeculation  ele- 
gant, and  by  reafon  it  fearcheth  into  antiquity,  reverent  ;  but  fparingly  mixed 
De  notis  re-  with  truth,  and  of  fmall  fruit.  This  portion  of  knowledge,  touchmg  the  notes  of 
rum.  things,  and  cogitations  in  general,  I  find  not  inquired,  but  deficient.     And  although 

it  may  feem  of  no  great  ufe,  confidering  that  words  and  writings  by  letters  do 
far  excel  all  the  other  ways  ;  yet  becaufe  this  part  concerneth,  as  it  were,  the  mint 
of  knowledge,  for  words  are  the  tokens  current  and  accepted  for  conceits,  as 
moneys  are  for  values,  and  that  it  is  fit  men  be  not  ignorant  that  moneys  may 
be  of  another  kind  than  gold  and  filver,  I  thought  good  to  propound  it  to  better 

inquiry. 

Concerningfpeech  and  words,  the  confideration  of  them  hath  produced  the  fcience 
of  Grammar;  for  man  ftillftriveth  to  reintegrate  himfelf  in  thofe  benedidlions,  from 
which  by  his  fault  he  hath  been  deprived  :  and  as  he  hath  ftriven  againft  the  firft  ge- 
neral curfe,  by  the  invention  of  all  other  arts  •,  fo  hath  he  fought  to  come  forth  of 
the  fecond  general  curfe,  which  was  the  confufion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  gram- 
mar, whereof  the  ufe  in  a  mother  tongue  is  fmall  ;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more  ;  but 
moft  in  fuch  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceafed  to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned 
only  to  learned  tongues.  The  duty  of  it  is  of  two  natures  ;  the  one  popular,  which 
is  for  the  fpeedy  and  perfeA  attaining  languages,  as  well  for  intercourfe  of  ipeech 
as  for  underftanding  of  authors  -,  the  other  philofophical,  examining  the  power  and 
nature  of  words,  as  they  are  the  footfteps  and  prints  of  reafon  :  which  kind  of  ana- 
logy between  words  and  reafon  is  handled  y/)«?y/w,  brokenly,  though  not  intirely  i 
and  therefore  I  cannot  report  it  deficient,  though  I  think  it  very  worthy  to  be  re- 
duced into  a  fcience  by  itfelf. 
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Unto  grammar  alfo  belongeth,  as  an  appendix,  the  confideration  of  the  accidents 
of  words,  which  are  meafure,  found,  and  elevation  or  accent,  and  the  fweetnefs 
and  harlhnefs  of  them  :  whence  hath  ifTued  fome  curious  obfervations  in  rhetoric, 
but  chiefly  poefy,  as  we  confider  ir,  in  refpedl  of  the  verfe,  and  not  of  the  argu- 
ment -,  wherein  though  men  in  learned  tongues  do  tie  themfclves  to  the  ancient 
meafures,  yet  in  modern  languages  it  feemeth  to  me,  as  free  to  make  new  meafures 
of  verfes  as  of  dances  -,  for  a  dance  is  a  meafured  pace,  as  a  verfe  is  a  meafured 
fpeech.     In  thefe  things  the  fcnfc  is  better  judge  than  the  art  ; 

Coenae  fercida  noftrae, 
Mallem  convivis,  quam  placuijfe  cocis. 
And  of  the  fervile  exprelTing  antiquity  in  an  unlike  and  an  unfit  fubje6l,  it  is  well 
faid,  ^icd  tempore  antiquum  videtur,  id  incongruitate  eft  maxime  novum. 

For  ciphers,  they  are  commonly  in  letters  or  alphabets,  but  may  be  in  words. 
The  kinds  of  ciphers,  befides  the  fimple  ciphers,  with  changes,  and  intermixtures 
of  nulls  and  non-fignificants,  are  many,  according  to  the  nature  or  rule  of  the  in- 
folding :  wheel-ciphers,  key-ciphers,  doubles,  etc.  But  the  virtues  of  them,  where- 
by they  are  to  be  preferred,  are  three  •,  that  they  be  not  laborious  to  write  and  read  j 
that  they  be  impoffible  to  decipher  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  that  they  be  without  fuf- 
picion.  The  higheft  degree  whereof  is  to  write  omnia  per  omnia  ;  which  is  un- 
doubtedly poffible  with  a  proportion  quincuple  at  moft,  of  the  writing  infolding,  to  the 
writing  infolded,  and  no  other  rcllraint  whatfoever.  This  art  of  ciphering  hath  for 
relative  an  art  of  deciphering,  by  fuppofition  unprofitable,  but  as  things  are,  of 
great  ufe.  For  fuppofe  that  ciphers  were  well  managed,  there  be  multitudes  of 
them  which  exclude  the  decipherer.  But  in  regard  of  the  rawnefs  and  unflcilfulnefs 
of  the  hands  through  which  they  pafs,  the  greateft  matters  are  many  times  carried 
in  the  weakeft  ciphers. 

In  the  enumeration  of  thefe  private  and  retired  arts,  it  may  be  thought  I  feek  to 
make  a  great  mutter-roll  of  fciences,  naming  them  for  fhew  and  oftentation,  and 
to  little  other  purpofe.  But  let  thofe  which  are  fkilful  in  them  judge,  whether  I 
bring  them  in  only  for  appearance,  or  whether  in  that  which  I  fpeak  of  them, 
though  in  few  v/ords,  there  be  not  fome  feed  of  proficience.  And  this  muft  be  re- 
membered, that  as  there  be  many  of  great  account  in  their  countries  and  provinces, 
which  when  they  come  up  to  the  feat  of  the  eftate,  are  but  of  mean  rank,  and 
fcarcely  regarded  ;  fo  thefe  arts  being  here  placed  with  the  principal  and  fupreme 
fciences,  feem  petty  things  •,  yet  to  fuch  as  have  chofen  them  to  fpend  their  labours 
and  ftudies  in  them,  they  feem  great  matters. 

For  the  method  of  tradition,  I  fee  it  hath  moved  a  controverfy  in  our  time.  But 
as  in  civil  bufmefs,  if  there  be  a  meeting,  and  men  fall  at  words,  there  is  commonly 
an  end  of  the  matter  for  that  time,  and  no  proceeding  at  all  :  fo  in  learning, 
where  there  is  much  controverfy,  there  is  many  times  little  inquiry.  For  this  part 
of  knowledge  of  method  feemeth  to  me  fo  weakly  inquired,  as  I  fhall  report  it 
deficient. 

Method  hath  been  placed,  and  that  not  amifs,  in  logic,  as  a  part  of  judgment  ; 
for  as  the  doftrine  of  fyllogifms  comprehendeth  the  rules  of  judgment  upon  that 
which  is  invented,  fothe  do6lrinc  of  method  containeth  the  rules  of  judgment  upon 
that  which  is  to  be  delivered  -,  for  judgment  precedeth  delivery,  as  it  follo%veth  in- 
vention. Neither  is  the  method  or  the  nature  of  the  tradition  material  only  to  the 
ufe  of  knowledge,  but  likev/ife  to  the  progreffion  of  knowledge  :  for  fince  the  labour 
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and  life  of  one  man  cannot  attain  to  perfeftion  of  knowledge,  the  vvifdom  of  the 
tradition  is  that  which  infpireth  the  felicity  of  continuance  and  proceeding.  And 
therefore  the  moft  real  diverfity  of  method,  is  of  method  referred  to  ufe,  and  method 
referred  to  progreflion,  whereof  the  one  may  be  ternied  magifterial,  and  the  other  of 
probation. 

The  latter  whereof  feemeth  to  be  via  deferta  et  interclufa.  For  as  knowledges  are 
now  delivered,  there  is  a  kind  of  contract  of  error,  between  the  deliverer  and  the  re- 
ceiver ;  for  he  that  delivereth  knowledge,  defireth  to  deliver  it  in  fiich  form  as  may 
be  bed  believed,  and  not  as  may  be  befl:  examined  :  and  he  that  receiveth  know- 
ledge, defireth  rather  prefent  fatisfaftion,  than  expeftant  inquiry  ;  and  fo  rather 
not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err  ;  glory  making  the  author  not  to  lay  open  his  weak- 
nefs,  and  floth  making  the  difciple  not  to  know  his  ftrength. 

But  knowledge,  that  is  delivered  as  a  thread  to  be  fpun  on,  ought  to  be  deliver- 
ed and  intimated,  if  it  were  pofiible,  in  the  fame  method  wherein  it  was  invented, 
and  fo  is  it  pollible  of  knowledge  induced.     But  in  this  fame  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented knowledge,  no  man  knoweth  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  v/hich  he  hath 
obtained.     But  yet  neverthelefs,  fecundum  majus  et  minus,  a  man  may  revifit  and  de- 
fcend  unto  the  foundations  of  his  knowledge  and  confent  •,  and  fo  tranfplant  it  into 
another,  as  it  grew  in  his  own  mind.     For  it  is  in  knowledges,  as  it  is  in  plants,  if 
you  mean  to  ufe  the  plant,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  roots  •,  but  if  you  mean  to  remove 
it  to  grow,  then  it  is  more  afTured  to  reft  upon  roots  than  flips  :  fo  the  delivery  of 
knowledges,  as  it  is  now  ufed,  is  as  of  fair  bodies  of  trees  without  the  roots  -,  good 
for  the  carpenter,  but  not  for  the  planter.     But  if  you  will  have  fciences  grow,  it  is 
De  metliodo   jg|-g  matter  for  the  fhaft  or  body  of  the  tree,  fo  you  look  well  to  the  taking  up  of  the 
filiorfcientfa-  ''°°'-^  •  *^^  which  kind  of  delivery  the  method  of  the  mathematics,  in  that  fubjeft, 
rum.  hathfome  fliadow  -,  but  generally  I  fee  it  neither  put  in  ufe  nor  put  in  inquifition, 

and  therefore  note  it  for  deficient. 

Another  diverfity  of  method  there  is,  which  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  forme)-, 
ufed  in  fome  cafes  by  the  difcretion  of  the  ancients,  but  difgraced  fince  by  the  im- 
poftures  of  many  vain  perfons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  falfe  light  for  their  counter- 
feit merchandifes  -,  and  that  is,  enigmatical  anddifclofed.  The  pretence  whereof  is 
to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being  admitted  to  the  fecrets  of  knowledges, 
and  to  referve  them  to  feleded  auditors,  or  wits  of  fuch  fharpnefs  as  can  pierce 
the  veil. 

Another  diverfity  of  method,  whereof  the  confequence  is  great,  is  the  delivery 
of  knowledge  in  aphorifms,  or  in  methods  •,  wherein  we  may  obferve,  that  it  hath 
been  too  much  taken  into  cuftom,  out  of  a  few  axioms  or  obfervations  upon  any 
fubjeft  to  make  a  folemn  and  formal  art,  filling  it  with  fome  difcourfes,  and  illuflrat- 
ing  it  with  examples,  and  digefting  it  into  a  fenfible  method  ;  but  the  writing  in 
aphorifms  hath  many  excellent  virtues,  whereto  the  writing  in  method  doth  not 
approach. 

For  firft  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  fuperficial  or  folid  :  for  aphorifms, 
except  they  fhould  be  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  of  the  pith  and  heart  of 
fciences  ;  for  difcourfe  of  illuftration  is  cut  ofi^,  recitals  of  examples  are  cut  off; 
difcourfe  of  connection  and  order  is  cut  ofi^ ;  defcriptions  of  praftice  are  cut  off ; 
fo  there  remaineth  nothing  to  fill  the  aphorifms,  but  fome  good  quantity  of  obfer- 
vation  :  and  therefore  no  man  can  fuffice,  nor  in  realbn  will  attempt  to  write  apho- 
rifms, but  he  that  is  found  and  grounded.     But  in  methods, 
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Tantum  feries  jun5luraque  pallet, 
'Tantum  de  medio  fumptis  accedit  honoris ; 
as  a  man  fhall  make  a  great  fhcw  of  an  art,  which  if  it  were  disjointed,  would  come 
to  little.  Secondly,  methods  are  more  fit  to  win  confent  or  belief  -,  but  lefs  fit  to 
point  to  action  -,  for  they  carry  a  kind  of  demonftration  in  orb  or  circle,  one  part 
illuminating  another,  and  therefore  fatisfy.  But  particulars  being  difperfcd,  do  beft 
agree  with  difpcrfed  diredions.  And  laftly,  aphorifms,  reprefenting  a  knowledge 
broken,  do  invite  men  to  inquire  farther  ;  whereas  methods  carrying  the  fhew  of  a 
total,  do  fecure  men  as  if  they  were  at  farthell. 

Another  diverfity  of  method,  which  is  likewife  of  great  weight,  is,  the  handling 
of  knowledge  by  alfertions,  and  their  proofs  -,  or  by  queftions,  and  their  determi- 
nations ;  the  latter  kind  whereof,  if  it  be  immoderately  followed,  is  as  prejudicial  to 
the  proceeding  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  the  proceeding  of  an  army  to  go  about  to  be- 
fiege  every  little  fort  or  hold.  For  if  the  field  be  kept,  and  the  fum  of  the  enter- 
pnie  purfued,  thofe  fmaller  things  will  come  inof  themfelves ;  indeed  a  man  would 
not  leave  fome  important  place  with  an  enemy  at  his  back.  In  like  manner,  the  ufe 
of  confutation  in  the  delivery  of  fciences  ought  to  be  very  Iparing  ;  and  to  ferve 
to  remove  ftrong  preoccupations  and  prejudgments,  and  not  to  minifter  and  excite 
difputations  and  doubts. 

Another  diverfity  of  method  is  according  to  the  fubjedt  or  matter  which  is  hand- 
led i  for  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  delivery  of  the  mathematics,  which  are  the 
moft  abftradted  of  knowledges,  and  policy,  which  is  the  moft  immerfed  ;  and  how- 
foever  contention  hath  been  moved,  touching  an  uniformity  of  method  in  multi- 
formity of  matter :  yet  we  fee  how  that  opinion,  befides  the  weaknefs  of  it,  hath 
been  of  ill  defert  towards  learning,  as  that  which  taketh  the  way  to  reduce  learning 
to  certain  empty  and  barren  generalities  -,  being  but  the  very  hufks  and  fhells  of 
fciences,  all  the  kernel  being  forced  out  and  expulfed  with  the  torture  and  prefs  of 
the  method :  And  therefore  as  I  did  allow  well  of  particular  topics  for  invention,  fo 
do  I  allow  likewife  of  particular  methods  of  tradition. 

Another  diverfity  of  judgment  in  the  delivery  and  teaching  of  knowledge,  is  ac- 
cording unto  the  light  and  prefuppofitions  of  that  which  is  delivered  ;  for  that 
knowledge  which  is  new  and  foreign  from  opinions  received,  is  to  be  delivered  in 
aiwjther  form  than  that  that  is  agreeable  and  familiar  ;  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  when 
he  thinks  to  tax  Democritus,  doth  in  truth  commend  him,  where  he  faitli,  "  If  we 
"  fhall  indeed difpute,  and  not  follow  after  fimilitudes,"  etc.  Forthofe,  whofe  conceits 
are  feated  in  popular  opinions,  need  only  but  to  prove  or  difpute  :  btit  thofe  whofe 
conceits  are  beyond  popular  opinions,  have  a  double  labour  •,  the  one  to  make  them- 
felves conceived,  and  the  other  to  prove  and  demonftrate  :  fo  that  it  is  of  neceffity 
with  them  to  have  recourfe  to  fimilitudes  and  tranflations  to  exprels  themfelves. 
And  therefore  in  the  infancy  of  learning,  and  in  rude  times,  when  thofe  conceits 
which  are  now  trivial  were  then  new,  the  world  was  full  of  parables  and  fimilitudes  •, 
for  elfe  would  men  either  have  pafled  over  without  mark,  or  elfe  rejeCled  for  para- 
doxes that  which  was  offered,  before  they  had  underftood  or  judged.  So  in  divine 
learning,  we  fee  how  frequent  parables  and  tropes  are  :  for  it  is  a  rule,  "  That  what- 
"  foeverfcienceis  not  confonant  to  prefuppofitions,  muftpray  in  aid  of  fimilitudes." 

There  be  alfo  other  diverfities  of  methods  vulgar  and  received  :  as  that  of  refo- 
lution  or  analyfis^  of  conftitution  or  fyfiafis^  of  concealment  or  cryptic,  etc.  which  I  do 
allow  well  of,  though  I  have  ftood  upon  thofe  which  are  leaft  handled  and  obferv- 
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De  prudentia  ed.     All  which  I  have  remembered  to  this  purpofe,  becaule  I  would  ereft  and  con- 
traJuionis.      ftitiite  one  general  inquiry,  which  feems  to  me  deficient  touching  the  wilUom  of 
tradition. 

But  unto  this  part  of  knowledge  concerning  method,  doth  farther  belono-,  not 
only  the  architefture  of  the  whole  frame  of  a  work,  but  alfo  the  feveral  beams  and 
columns  thereof,  not  as  to  their  fluff,  but  as  to  their  quantity  and  figure  :  and  there- 
fore method  confidereth  not  only  the  difpofition  of  the  argument  or  fubjecft,  but 
likewise  the  propofitions  -,  not  as  to  their  truth  or  matter,  but  as  to  their  limitation 
and  manner.  For  herein  Ramus  merited  better  a  great  deal  in  reviving  the  good 
rules  of  propofitions,  KaSoAs  Trpwrow  hccto.  ttuvto;,  etc.  than  he  did  in  introducing  the 
canker  of  epitomes  ;  and  yet,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  human  things,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  fables,  "  The  moft  precious  things  have  the  mofl  pernicious 
"  keepers  ;"  it  was  lb,  that  the  attempt  of  the  one  made  him  fall  upon  the  other. 
For  he  had  need  be  well  conduced,  that  fhould  defign  to  make  axioms  convertible; 
if  he  make  them  not  withal  circular,  and  nonpromovent,  or  incurring  into  themlelves  : 
but  yet  the  intention  was  excellent. 

The  other  confiderations  of  method  concerning  propofitions,  are  chiefly  touching 
the  utmoft  propofitions,  which  limit  the  dimenfions  of  fciences  ;  for  every  knowledge 
may  be  fitly  faid,  befides  the  profundity,  which  is  the  truth  and  iubftance  of  it  that 
makes  it  folid,  to  have  a  longitude  and  a  latitude,  accounting  the  latitude  towards 
other  fciences,  and  the  longitude  towards  adion  ■,  that  is,  from  the  greateft  generality, 
to  the  molt  particular  precept :  The  one  giveth  rule  how  far  one  knowledge  ought 
to  intermeddle  within  the  province  of  another,  which  is  the  rule  they  call  nu^auro  : 
the  other  giveth  rule,  unto  what  degree  of  particularity  a  knowledge  fhould  de- 
fcend  :  which  latter  I  find  palled  over  in  filence,  being  in  my  judgment  the  more 
material  ;  for  certainly  there  mufl  be  fomewhat  left  to  praftice  ;  but  how  much  is 
worthy  the  inquiry.  We  fee  remote  and  fuperficial  generalities  do  but  offer  know- 
ledge to  fcorn  of  praftical  men,  and  are  no  more  aiding  to  pradice,  than  an  Orte- 
De  produ^lio-  lius's  univerfal  map  is  to  direct  the  way  between  London  and  York.  The  better 
neaxiomatuni.  fort  of  rules  have  been  not  unfitly  compared  to  glalTes  of  fteel  unpolifhed  -,  where 
you  may  fee  tlie  images  of  things,  but  firft  they  muft  be  filed  ;  fo  the  rules  will  help, 
if  they  be  laboured  andpolilhed  by  pradtice.  But  how  cryftalline  they  may  be  made 
at  the  firft,  and  how  far  forth  they  may  be  polifhed  aforehand,  is  the  queftion ;  the  in- 
c|uiry  v/hereof  feemeth  to  me  deficient. 

There  hath  been  alfo  laboured,  and  put  in  praftice,  a  method,  which  is  not  a 
lawful  method,  but  a  method  of  impofture,  which  is,  to  deliver  knowledges  in  fuch 
manner  as  men  may  fpeedily  come  to  make  a  fliew  of  learning,  who  have  it  not; 
fuch  was  the  travel  of  Raymundus  Lullius  in  making  that  art,  which  bears  his  name, 
iiot  unlike  to  fome  books  of  typocofmy  which  have  been  made  fince,  being  nothing 
but  a  mafs  of  words  of  all  arts,  to  give  men  countenance,  that  thofe  which  ufe 
the  terms  might  be  thought  to  underftand  the  art  ;  which  colleftions  are  much 
like  a  fripper's  or  broker's  fhop,  that  hath  ends  of  every  thing,  but  nothing 
of  worth. 

Now  we  defcend  to  that  part  which  concerneth  the  illuftration  of  tradition,  com- 
prehended in  thatfcience  which  we  call  Rhetoric,  or  art  of  eloquence  ;  a  lc:ience 
excellent  and  excellently  well  laboured.  For  although  in  true  value  it  is  inferior  to 
wiidom,  as  it  is  faid  by  God  to  Moies,  when  he  difabled  himfelf  for  want  of  this 
faculty,  Acron  fiall  be  thy  Jpeake'i\  and  thoupalt  be  to  him  as  God.  Yet  with  peo- 
ple 
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pie  it  is  the  more  mighty  :  for  fo  Solomon  faith.  Sapiens  ccrde  appeliabiturpriidens, 
fcddulcis  eloquio  major 2  reperiet  j  fignifying,  that  profoundnefs  of  wif.iom  will  help  a 
man  to  a  name  or  admiration,  but  that  it  is  eloquence  that  prevaileth  in  an  aftive 
life  ;  and  as  to  the  labouring  of  it,  the  emulation  of  Arifiotle  with  the  rhetoricians  of 
his  time,  and  the  experience  of  Cicero,  hath  made  them  in  their  works  of  rheto- 
rics exceed  themfelves.  Again,  the  excellency  of  exarr;ples  of  eloquence  in  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  added  to  the  perfection  of  the  precepts  of  elo- 
quence, hath  doubled  the  progreffion  in  this  art :  and  therefore  the  deficiencies 
which  I  fhall  note,  will  rather  be  in  fome  coUecftions,  which  may  as  hand-maids  at- 
tend the  art,  than  in  the  rules  or  ufe  of  the  art  itfclf. 

Notwithftanding,  to  ftir  the  earth  a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  fcience,  as  we 
have  done  of  the  reft ;  the  duty  and  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  apply  reafon  to  imao-i- 
nation,  for  the  better  moving  of  the  will  :  for  we  fee  reafon  is  difturbcd  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  thereof  by  three  means  >  by  illaqueation  or  fophifm,  which  pertains  to 
logic  ;  by  imagination  or  imprelTion,  which  pertains  to  rhetoric  ;  and  by  paffion  or 
affedion,  which  pertains  to  morality.  And  as  in  negotiation  with  others,  men  are 
wrought  by  cunning,  by  importunity,  and  by  vehemency  ;  ib  in  this  negotiation 
within  ourfelves,  men  are  undetermined  by  inconfequences,  folicited  and  importuned 
by  impreffions  or  obfervations,  and  tranfported  by  paffions.  Neither  is  the  nature 
of  man  fo  unfortunately  built,  as  that  thole  powers  and  arcs  (liould  have  force  to 
difturb  reafon,  and  not  to  eftablifli  and  advance  it ;  for  the  end  of  logic  is  to  teach 
a  form  of  argument  to  fecure  reafon,  and  not  to  intrap  it.  The  end  of  morahty,  is 
to  procure  the  affcdions  to  obey  reafon,  and  not  to  invade  it.  The  end  of  rheto- 
ric, is  to  fill  the  imagination  to  fecond  reafon,  and  not  to  opprefs  it ;  for  thefe 
abufes  of  arts  come  in  but  ex  obliqiio  for  caution. 

And  therefore  it  was  great  injuftice  in  Plato,  though  fpringing  out  of  a  juft 
hatred  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  to  efteem  of  rhetoric  but  as  a  voluptuary  art, 
refembling  it  to  cookery,  that  did  mar  wholefome  meats,  and  help  unwholefome  by 
variety  of  fauces,  to  the  pleafure  of  the  tafte.  For  we  fee  that  fpeech  is  much  more 
Gonverlant  in  adorning  that  which  is  good,  than  in  colouring  that  which  is  evil  ;  for 
there  is  no  man  but  fpeaketh  more  honeftly  than  he  can  do  or  think  ;  and  it  was 
excellently  noted  by  Thucydides  in  Cleon,  that  becaufe  he  ufed  to  hold  on  the  bad 
fide  in  caufes  of  eftate,  therefore  he  was  ever  inveighing  againil  eloquence  and  o-ood 
fpeech,  knowing  that  no  man  can  fpeak  fair  of  courfes  fordid  and  bafe.  And  there- 
fore as  Plato  faid  elegantly,  "  That  Virtue,  if  fhe  could  be  feen,  would  move  great 
"  love  and  affection:"  fo  feeing  that  (lie  cannot  be  fiiewed  to  the  lenfe  by  corporal 
Ihape,  the  next  degree  is,  to  ihew  her  to  the  imagination  in  lively  reprefentation  : 
for  to  fliew  her  to  reafon  only  in  fubtilty  of  argument,  was  a  thing  ever  derided 
in  Chryfippus,  and  many  of  the  Stoics,  who  tliought  to  thruil  virtue  upon  men 
by  fliarp  dilputations  and  conclufions,  which  have  no  fympathy  with  the  will  of 
man. 

Again,  if  the  affedions  in  themfelves  were  pliant  and  obedient  to  reafon,  it  were 
true,  there  fhould  be  no  great  ufe  of  perfuafions  and  infinuations  to  the  will,  more 
than  of  naked  propofition  and  proofs :  but  in  regard  of  the  continual  mutinies  and 
feditions  of  the  affedtions. 

Video  meliora,  probcque, 
Detcriora  fequor  ; 
Reafon  would  become  captive  and  fervile,  if  eloquence  of  perfuafions  did  not  prac- 
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tife  and  win  the  imagination  from  the  afFeftions  part,  and  contrail  a  confederacy  be- 
tween the  reafon  and  imagination  againft  the  affedtions  ;  for  the  affedlions  them- 
felves  carry  ever  an  appetite  to  good,  as  reafon  doth.  The  difference  is,  that  the 
affection  bcholdeth  merely  the  prefent,  reafon  beholdeth  the  future  and  fum  of 
time.  And  therefore  the  prefent  filling  the  imagination,  more,  reafon  is  commonly 
vanquifhed;  but  after  that  force  of  eloquence  and  perfuafion  hath  made  things  fu- 
ture and  remote  appear  as  prefent,  then  upon  revolt  of  the  imagination  reafon  pre- 
vaileth. 

We  conclude  therefore,  that  rhetoric  can  be  no  more  charged  with  the  colouring 
of  the  worft  part,  than  logic  with  fophiftry,  or  morality  with  vice.  For  we  know 
the  doftrines  of  contraries  are  the  fame,  though  the  ufe  be  oppofite.  It  appeareth 
alio,  that  logic  differeth  from  rhetoric,  not  only  as  the  fill  from  the  palm,  the  one 
clofe,  the  other  at  large ;  but  much  more  in  this,  that  logic  handleth  reafon  exaft, 
and  in  truth  ;  and  rhetoric  handleth  it  as  it  is  planted  in  popular  opinions  and  man- 
ners. And  therefore  Ariftotle  doth  wifely  place  rhetoric  as  between  logic  on  the 
one  fide,  and  moral  or  civil  knowledge  on  the  other,  as  participating  of  both  : 
for  the  proofs  and  demonftrations  of  logic  are  toward  all  men  indifferent  and  the 
fame :  but  the  proofs  and  perfuafions  of  rhetoric  ought  to  differ  according  to  the 
auditors : 

Orpheus  infyhis,  inter  delphinas  Arion. 

Which  application,  in  perfeftion  of  idea,  ought  to  extend  fo  far,  that  if  a  man  fliould 

fpeak  of  the  fame  thing  to  feveral  perfons,  he  fliould  fpeak  to  them  all  refpeftively, 

and  feveral  ways  :  though  this  politic  part  of  eloquence  in  private  fpeech,  it  is  eafy 

D.'  prudentia  fo^"  ^^he  greateft  orators  to  want  •,  whilft  by  the  obferving  their  well  graced  forms  of 

fermonis  pri    fpeech,  they  lofe  the  volubility  of  application  :   and  therefore  ir  Ihall  not  be  amifs 

vati.  to  recommend  this  to  better  inquiry,  not  being  curious  whether  we  place  it  here, 

or  in  that  part  which  concerneth  policy. 
„  ,        ,     .       Now  therefore  will  I  defcend  to  the  deficiencies,  which,  as  I  faid,  are  but  attend- 
ee mali,  fim-  ances  :  and  firft,  I  do  not  find  the  wifdom  and  diligence  of  Ariftotle  well  purfued, 
phcisetcom-  who  began  to  make  a  colleftion  of  the  popular  figns  and  colours  of  good  and  evil, 
parati,  \,ox\\  fimple  and  comparative,  which  are  as  the  fophifms  of  rhetoric,  as  I  touched 

before.     For  example  j 

S  o  P  H  I  s  M  A. 

^od  laudatur^  honum :  quod  vituperaiur,  malum. 

Redargutio. 
Laiidat  venules  qui  vult  extruder e  merces. 

Malum  ejl^  malum  eft,  i?7quit  emptor ;  fed  eum  recejferit,  turn  gloriabitur. 
The  defefts  in  the  labour  of  Ariftotle  are  three  •,  one,  that  there  be  but  a  few  of 
many  •,  another,  that  their  elenchus's  are  not  annexed  •,  and  the  third,  that  he  con- 
ceived but  a  part  of  the  ufe  of  them  :  for  their  ufe  is  not  only  in  probation,  but 
much  more  in  impreffion.  For  many  forms  are  equal  in  fignification,  which  are 
differing  in  impreffion  ;  as  the  difference  is  great  in  the  piercing  of  that  which  is 
fharp,  and  that  which  is  fiat,  though  the  ftrength  of  the  percuffion  be  the  fame  :  for 
there  is  no  man  but  will  be  a  little  more  raifed  by  hearing  it  faid  •,  "  Your  enemies 
"  will  be  glad  of  this  ;" 

Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magna  mercentur  Atridae  ; 
than  by  hearing  it  faid  only,  "  This  is  evil  for  you." 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  I  do  refiime  alfo  that  which  I  mentioned  before,  touching  provifion 
or  preparatory  llore,  for  the  furniture  of  fpeech  and  readinefs  of  invention,  which 
appeareth  to  be  of  two  forts  -,  the  one  in  refemblance  to  a  fliop  of  pieces  unmade  up, 
the  other  to  a  fhop  of  things  ready  made  up,  both  to  be  applied  to  that  which  is 
frequent  and  moft  in  requeft  :  the  former  of  thefe  I  will  call  antitheia,  and  the  latter 
formulae. 

Antitheta  are  thefes  argued  p-o  et  centra,  wherein  men  may  be  more  large  and  Antitheta  re- 
laborious;  but,  in  fuch  as  are  able  to  do  it,  to  avoid  prolixity  of  entry,  1   wifh  '^"^* 
the  feeds, of  the  feveral  arguments  to  be  call  up  into  fome  brief  and  acute  fen- 
tences,  not  to  be  cited,  but  to  be  as  fcanes  or  bottoms  of  thread,  to  be  unwind- 
ed  at  large  when  they  come  to  be  ufed  ;  fupplying  authorities  and  examples  by  re- 
ference. 

Pro  Verbis  Legis. 
Non  eft  interpretation  fed  divinatio,  quae  7-ecedit  a  lit  era. 
Cum  receditur  a  litera  judex  tranfit  in  legiflatorem.  ' 

Pro  Sententia  Legis. 
Ex  omnibus  verbis  eft  eliciendusfenfus,  qui  interpretatur  ftngula. 

Formulae  are  but  decent  and  apt  paflages  or  conveyances  of  fpeech,  which  may 
fcrve  indifferently  for  differing  fubjedls  ;  as  of  preface,  conclufion,  digrefTion,  tran- 
fition,  excufation,  etc.  For  as  in  buildings  there  is  great  pleafure  and  ufe  in  the 
well-cafting  of  the  ftair-cafes,  entries,  doors,  windows,  and  the  like  ;  fo  in  fpeech, 
the  conveyances  and  paffages  are  of  fpecial  ornament  and  effedt. 

A  Conclusion   in   a   Deliberative. 
So  may  ive  redeem  the  faults  paffcd,  and  prevent  the  inconi-eniencies  future. 

There  remain  two  appendices  touching  the  tradition  of  knowledge,  the  one  criti- 
cal, the  other  pedantical ;  for  all  knowledge  is  either  delivered  by  teachers,  or  at- 
tained by  mens  proper  endeavours  :  and  tlierefore  as  the  principal  part  of  tradition  of 
knowledge  concerneth  chiefly  writing  of  books,  fo  the  relative  part  thereof  con- 
cerneth  reading  of  books  :  whereunto  appertain  incidently  thefe  conliderations.  The 
iirft  is  concerning  the  true  correftion  and  edition  of  authors,  wherein  neverthelefs 
rafh  diligence  hath  done  great  prejudice.  For  thefe  critics  have  often  prefumed 
that  that  which  they  underftood  not,  is  falfe  fet  down.  As  the  prieft,  that  where 
he  found  it  written  of  St.  Paul,  DemiJJus  eft  per  fportam,  mended  his  book,  and  made 
it  Daniffus  eft  per  portam,  heczvSc  fporta  Vv'as  an  hard  word,  and  out  of  his  readincr  : 
and  furely  thefe  errors,  though  tliey  be  not  fo  palpable  and  ridiculous,  are  yet  of  the 
fame  kind.  And  therefore  as  it  hath  been  wifely  noted,  the  moft  corrected  copies 
are  commonly  the  leaft  correft. 

The  fecond  is  concerning  the  expofition  and  explication  of  authors,  which  refteth 
in  annotations  and  commentaries,  wherein  it  is  over  ufual  to  blanch  the  obfcure 
places,  and  difcourfe  upon  the  plain. 

The  third  is  concerning  the  times,  which  in  many  cafes  give  great  liglit  to  true 
interpretations. 

The  fourth  is  concerning  fome  brief  cenfure  and  judgment  of  the  authors,  that  men 
thereby  may  make  fome  election  unto  themfelves  v/hat  books  to  read. 

And  the  fifth  is  concerning  the  fyntax  and  difpofition  of  ftudies,  that  men  may 
knov/  Tn  what  order  or  purfuit  to  read. 

For  pedantical  knowledge,  it  containeth  that  difference  of  tradition  which  is  pro-  . 
per  for  yoi::h,  v>hcreunto  appertain  divers  ccnfidcrations  of  great  fruit. 

Vol.  I.  N  ^S 
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As  firft  the  timing  and  feafoning  of  knowledges  j  as  with  what  to  initiate  them, 
and  from  what  for  a  time  to  refrain  them. 

Secondly,  the  confideration  where  to  begin  with  the  eafieft,  and  fo  proceed  to  the 
more  difficult,  and  in  what  couries  to  prefs  the  more  difficult,  and  then  to  turn  them 
to  the  more  eafy ;  for  it  is  one  method  to  pra(5tife  fwimming  with  bladders,  and  another 
to  pradlife  dancing  with  heavy  flioes. 

A  third  is  the  application  of  learning  according  unto  the  propriety  of  the  wits  ;  for 
there  is  nodefe£t  in  the  faculties  intelleftual  but  feemeth  to  have  a  proper  cure  con- 
tained in  fome  ftudies :  as  for  example,  if  a  child  be  bird-witted,  that  is,  hath  not 
the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  giveth  a  remedy  thereunto,  for  in  them, 
if  the  v/it  be  caught  away  but  a  moment,  one  is  to  begin  anew  :  and  as  fciences  have 
a  propriety  towards  faculties  for  cure  and  help,  fo  faculties  or  powers  have  a  fym- 
pathy  towards  fciences  for  excellency  or  fpeedy  profiting  •,  and  therefore  it  is  an 
inquiry  of  great  wildom  what  kinds  of  wits  and  natures  are  moft  proper  for  what 
fciences. 

Fourthly,  the  ordering  of  exercifes  is  matter  of  great  confcquence  to  hurt  or  help  : 
for,  as  is  vvell  obferved  by  Cicero,  men  in  exercifing  their  faculties,  if  they  be  not 
well  advifed,  doexercife  their  faults,  and  get  ill  habits  as  well  as  good  ;  fo  there  is  a 
great  judgment  to  be  had  in  the  continuance  and  intermiffion  of  exercifes.  It  were 
too  long  to  particularize  a  number  of  other  confiderations  of  this  nature  ;  things  but 
of  mean  appearance,  but  of  fingular  efficacy  :  for  as  the  wronging  or  cherifhing  of 
feeds  or  young  plants,  is  that  that  is  moft  important  to  their  thriving  -,  and  as  it  was 
noted,  that  the  firft  fix  kings,  being  in  truth  as  tutors  of  the  ftate  of  Rome  in  the 
infancy  thereof,  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  immenfe  greatnefs  of  that  ftate  which 
followed  ;  fo  the  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  luch  a  forcible, 
though  unfeen,  operation,  as  hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention  of  labour  can 
countervail  it  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  amiis  to  oblerve  alfo,  how  fmall  and  mean 
faculties  gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they  fall  into  great  men  or  great  matters,  do 
work  great  and  important  effe£ls  ;  whereof  we  fee  a  notable  example  in  Tacitus,  of 
two  ftage-players,  Percennius  and  Vibulenus,  who  by  their  faculty  of  playing  put 
the  Pannonian  armies  into  an  extreme  tumult  and  combuftion  ;  for  there  arifing  a 
mutiny  amongft  them,  upon  the  death  of  Auguftus  Csfar,  Blzefus  the  lieutenant 
had  committed  fome  of  the  mutineers,  which  were  fuddenly  refcued  ;  whereupon  Vi- 
bulenus got  to  be  heard  fpeak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner  :  "  Thefe  poor  inno- 
"  cent  wrptches  appointed  to  cruel  death,  you  have  reftored  to  behold  the  light  r 
*'  but  who  fhall  reftore  my  brother  to  me,  or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  fent  hi- 
"  ther  in  mefiage  from  the  regions  of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common  caufe  ? 
"  And  he  hath  rpurdered  him  this  laft  night  by  fome  of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that 
"  he  hath  about  him  for  his  executioners  upon  foldiers.  Anfwer,Btefus,what  is  done 
"  with  his  body  .''  The  mortaleft  enemies  do  not  deny  burial  ;  when  1  have  per- 
"  formed  my  la(l:.  duties  to  the  corps  with  kifles,  with  tears,  command  me  to  be 
"  flain  befides  him,  fo  chat  thefe  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our  true 
"  hearts  to  the  legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us."  With  which  fpeech  he  put 
the  army  into  an  infinite  fury  and  uproar ;  whereas  truth  was  he  had  no  brother,^ 
neither  was  there  any  fuch  matter,  but  he  played  it  merely  as  if  he  had  been  upon 
the  ftage. 

But  to  return,  we  are  now  come  to  a  period  of  rational  knowledges,  wherein  if  I 
have  made  the  divifions  other  than  thofe  that  are  received,  yet  would  I  not  be  thought . 

to 
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to  dilallow  all  thofc  divifions  which  I  do  not  ufe  •,  for  there  is  a  double  nccefTity  im- 
pofed  upon  me  of  altering  the  divifions.  The  one,  becaufe  it  differeth  in  end  and 
purpofe,  to  fort  together  thofc  things  which  are  next  in  nature,  and  thofe  things 
which  are  next  in  ule  •,  for  if  a  fecretary  of  ilate  fliould  fort  his  papers,  it  i^like  ih 
his  Ihidy,  or  general  cabinet,  he  would  fort  together  things  of  a  nature,  as  treaties, 
inflrucflions,  etc.  but  in  his  boxes,  or  particular  cabinet,  he  would  fort  together  thofe 
that  he  were  like  to  ufe  together,  though  of  feveral  natures  ;  lb  in  this  .q-eneral  cabi- 
net  of  knowledge  it  was  neceffary  for  tne  to  follow  the  divifions  of  the  nature  of  things ; 
whereas  if  mylclf  had  been  to  handle  any  particular  knowledge,  I  would  have  re- 
fpefted  the  divifions  fitteft  for  ufe.  The  other,  becaufe  the  bringing  in  of  the  dc- 
ticiences  did  by  confequence  alter  the  partitions  of  the  reft  ;  for  let  the  knowledge 
extant,  for  demonftration  fake,  be  fifteen,  let  the  knowledge  with  the  deficiencies  be 
twenty,  the  parts  of  fifteen  are  not  the  parts  of  twenty,  for  the  farts  of  fifteen  are 
three  and  five,  the  parts  of  twenty  are  two,  four,  five  and  ten  ;  fo  as  thefe  things  are 
without  contradidtion,  and  could  not  otherwife  be. 

We  proceed  now  to  that  knowledge  which  confidereth  of  the  Appetite  and  Will 
of  Man,  whereof  Solomon  faith.  Ante  omnia,  f!i,  cujlodi  cor  tuum,  nam  inde  procedant 
anionesz'itae.  In  the  handling  of  this  Icience,  thofe  which  have  written  feeni  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a  man  that  profeffed  to  teach  to  write,  did  only  exhibit  fair  copies 
of  alphabets,  and  letters  joined,  without  giving  any  precepts  or  direflions  for  the 
carriage  of  the  hand  and  framing  of  the  letters  ;  fo  have  they  made  good  and  fair 
exemplars  and  copies,  carrying  the  draughts  and  portraitures  of  good,  virtue,  duty, 
felicity  ;  propounding  them  well  dcfcribed  as  the  true  objefls  and  fcopes  of  man's 
will  and  defires  ;  but  how  to  attain  thefe  excellent  marks,  and  how  to  frame  and 
fubdue  the  will  of  man  to  become  true  and  conformable  to  thefe  purfuits,  they  pafs 
it  over  altogether,  or  (lightly  and  unprofitably  ;  for  it  is  not  thedifputing  that  moral 
virtues  are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  habit  and  not  by  nature,  or  the  diftinguifliing 
that  generous  fpirits  are  won  by  doftrines  and  perfuafions,  and  the  vulgar  fort  by 
reward  and  punifliment,  and  the  like  fcattered  glances  and  touches,  that  can  excufe 
the  abfence  of  this  part. 

The  reafon  of  this  omifTion  I  fuppofe  to  be  that  hidden  rock  whereupon  both  this 
and  many  other  barks  of  knowledge  have  been  caft  away  ;  which  is,  that  men  have 
defpifed  to  be  converfant  in  ordinaiy  and  common  matters,  the  judicious  direction 
whereof  neverthelefs  is  the  wifeft  doctrine,  for  life  confifleth  not  in  novelties  nor  fub- 
tiliries,  but  contrariwife  they  have  compounded  fciences  chiefly  of  a  certain  refplen- 
dent  or  luilrous  mafs  of  matter,  chofen  to  give  glory  either  to  the  fubtility  of  difpu- 
tations,  or  to  the  eloquence  of  difcourfes.  But  Seneca  giveth  an  excellent  check  to  • 
eloquence  :  Nccet  illis  elcquentia,  quibus  non  renim  cupiditatem  facet,  fed  fui.  Dodlrine 
fhould  be  fuch  as  Ihould  make  men  in  love  with  the  leffon,  and  not  with  the  teacher, 
beiog  directed  to  the  auditor's  benefit,  and  not  to  the  author's  commendation  ;  and 
therefore  thofe  are  of  the  right  kind  which  may  be  concluded  as  Demoilhenes  con- 
cludes his  counfel,  ^.ae  fi  fcceritis,  non  cratorem  duntaxat  in  praefentia  laudabitis,  fed 
vcjwetipfos  ctiam,  non  ita  midto  pcfi  flatti  rerum  veftrarum  meliore.  Neither  needed 
men  of  fo  excellent  parts  to  have  defpaired  of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  pro- 
mifed  himfelf,  and  indeed  obtained,  who  got  as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
learning  in  the  expreffing  of  the  obfcrvations  of  hufoandry,  as  of  the  heroical  acts 
of  vEneas  : 

N  2  Nee 
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Nee  fian  aitimi  duhius,  verbis  ea  "jincere  m^ignum 

SiUamfit,  et  angujlis  hunc  dddere  rebus  hcnorem.  Georg.  iii.  289. 

And  furely  if  the  purpofe  be  in  good  earned  not  to  write  at  leifure  that  which  men 
may  read  at  leifure,  but  really  to  inftrudt  and  fuborn  a£lion  and  aftive  life,  thcfe 
georgics  of  the  mind  concerning  the  hulbandry  and  tillage  thereof,  are  no  Icfs 
worthy  than  the  heroical  defcriptions  of  virtue,  duty,  and  fehcity.  "Wherefore  the 
main  and  primitive  divifion  of  moral  knowledge  feemeth  to  be  into  the  Exemplar  or 
Platform  of  Good,  and  the  Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind  ;  the  one  defcribing 
the  nature  of  good,  the  other  prefcribing  rules  how  to  fubdue,  apply,  and  accom- 
modate the  will  of  man  thereunto. 

The  dodlrine  touching  the  Platform  or  Nature  of  Good  confidereth.it  either  fim- 
ple  or  compared,  either  the  kinds  of  good,  or  the  degrees  of  good  ;  in  the  latter 
whereof  thofe  infinite  difputations  which  were  touching  the  iupreme  degree  thereof, 
which  they  term  felicity,  beatitude,  or  the  higheft  good,  the  docftrines  concerning 
which  were  as  the  heathen  divinity,  are  by  the  chriftian  faith  difcharged.  And,  as. 
Arirtotle  faith,  "  That  young  men  may  be  happy,  but  not  otherwife  but  by  hope  ;" 
fo  we  muft  all  acknowledge  our  minority,  and  embrace  the  felicity  which  is  by  hope 
of  the  future  world. 

Freed  therefore,  and  delivered  from  this  dodlrine  of  the  philofophers  heaven, 
whereby  they  feigned  an  higher  elevation  of  man's  nature  than  was,  for  we  fee  in 
what  an  height  of  ftile  Seneca  writeth,  Vere  magnum,  habere  fragilitatem  hominis,  fecu- 
ritatem  Dei,  we  may  with  more  fobriety  and  truth  receive  the  reft  of  their  inquiries 
and  labours  -,  wherein  for  the  nature  of  good,  pofitive  or  fimple,  they  have  fet  it 
down  excellently,  in  defcribing  the  forms  of  virtue  and  duty  with  their  fituatlons 
'and  poftures,  in  diftiibuting  them  into  their  kinds,  parts,  provinces,  aftions,  and  ad- 
miniftrations,  and  the  like  :  nay  farther,  they  have  commended  them  to  man's  na- 
ture and  fpirir,  with  great  quicknefs  of  argument  and  beauty  of  perfuafions  ;  yea, 
and  fortified  and  intrenched  them,  as  much  as  difcourfe  can  do,  againft  corrupt  and 
popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the  degrees  and  comparative  nature  of  good,  they 
have  alfo  excellently  handled  it  in  their  triplicity  of  good,  in  the  comparifon  be- 
tween a  contemplative  and  an  aftive  life,  in  the  diftinftion  between  virtue  with  re- 
ludation,  and  virtue  fecured,  in  their  encounters  between  honefty  and  profit,  ia.. 
their  balancing  of  virtue  with  virtue,,  and  the  like  j  fo  as  this  part  deferveth  to  be 
reported  for  excellently  laboured. 

Notwithftanding,  if  before  they  had  come  to  the  popular  and  received  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice,  pleafure  and  pain,  and  the  reft,  they  had  ftayed  a  little  longer  upon, 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  ftrings  of  thofe  roots,  they 
had  given,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  light  to  that  which  followed  ;  and  fpecially  if 
they  had  confulted  with  nature,  they  had  made  their  do6lrines  lefs  prolix  and 
more  profound  :  which  being  by  them  in  part  omitted  and  in  part  handled  with.- 
much  confufion,  we  will  endeavour  to  refume  and  open  in  a  more  clear  manner. 

There  is  formed  in  every  thing  a  double  nature  of  good,  the  one  as  every  thing 
is  a  total  or  fubftantive  in  itfelf,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier,  becaufe  it  tendeth  to  the 
confervation  of  a  more  general  form  :  therefore  we  fee  the  iron  in  particular  fym.r 
pathy  moveth  to  the  loadftone,  but  yet  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity,  it  forfaketh 
the  affeftion  to  the  loadftone,  and  like  a  good  patriot  moveth  to  the  earth,  which  is 
the  region  and  country  of  mafly  bodies  ;  fo  may  we  go  forward  and  fee  thai  water 

and 
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and  mafiy  bodies  move  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  but  rather  than  to  fufFer  a  di- 
vulfion  in  the  continuance  of  nature  they  will  move  upwards  from  the  center  of  the 
earth,  forLiking  their  duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  of  their  duty  to  the  world.  This 
double  nature  of  good  and  tlie  comparative  thereof  is  much  more  engraven  upon 
man,  if  he  degenerate  not,  unto  whom  the  confervation  of  duty  to  the  public  ought 
to  be  much  m.re  precious  than  the  confervation  of  life  and  being  •,  according  to 
that  memorable  fpeech  of  Pompeius  magnus,  when  being  incommilTion  of  purvey- 
ance for  a  famine  at  Rome,  and  being  dilfuaded  with  great  vehemency  and  inllance 
by  his  friends  about  him,  that  he  fliould  not  hazard  himfelf  to  fea  in  an  extremity 
of  weather,  he  laid  only  to  them  Nccejfe  efi  ut  earn,  non  ut  vi-oam  :  but  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed  that  there  was  never  any  philolbphy,  religion,  or  other  dlfcipline, 
which  did  fo  plainly  and  highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  deprefs 
the  good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the  holy  faith  :  well  declaring,  that  it 
was  the  fame  God  that  gave  the  chridian  law  to  men,  who  gave  thofe  laws  of  na- 
ture to  inanimate  creatures  that  we  Ipake  of  before  •,  for  w'e  read  that  the  elected 
faints  of  God  have  wiffied  themfelves  anathematized  and  razed  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  in  an  extajy  of  charity,  and  infinite  feeling  of  communion. 

This  being  let  down  and  ftrongly  planted,  doth  judge  and  determine  moft  of  the 
controverfies  wherein  moral  philolbphy  is  converfant.  For  firft,  it  decideth  the 
queftion  touching  the  preferment  of  the  contemplative  or  aftive  life,  and  decideth  it 
againlt  Arillotle  :  for  all  thereafons  which  he  bringeth  for  the  contemplative,  are 
private,  and  refpeding  the  pleafure  and  dignity  of  a  man's  felf,  in  which  refpeds, 
no  queition,  the  contemplative  life  hath  the  preeminence  :  not  much  unlike  to 
that  comparifon,  which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  philo- 
fophy  and  contemplation  •,  who  being  aflced  what  he  was,  anfwered,  "  That  if 
"  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian  games,  he  knew  the  manner,  that  fome  came 
"  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes,  and  fome  came  as  merchants  to  utter  their 
"  commodities,  and  fome  came  to  make  good  cheer  and  meet  their  friends,  and 
"  fome  came  to  look  on,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on."  But 
men  muft  know,  that  in  this  theatre  of  man's  life,  it  is  referved  only  for  God  and 
angels  to  be  lookers  on  :  neither  could  the  like  queftion  ever  have  been  received  in 
the  church,  notwithftanding  their  Pretiofa  in  ocidis  Dotnini  mors  fancionm  ejus  ;  by 
v/hich  place  they  would  exalt  their  civil  death  and  regular  profeffions,  but  upon  this- 
defence,  that  the  monaftical  life  is  not  fimply  contemplative,  but  performeth  the  duty 
either  of  incefiant  prayers  and  fupplications,  which  hath  been  truly  efteemed  as  aa 
office  in  t!ie  church,  or  elfe  of  writing  or  taking  inuruftions  for  writing  concerning 
the  law  of  God  ;  as  Mofes  did  when  he  abode  lb  long  in  the  mount.  And  lb  we  fee- 
Enoch  the  feventh  from  Adam,  who  was  the  firft  contemplative,  and  walked  v>nth 
God  ;  yet  did  alfo  endow  the  church  with  prophecy,  v/hich  St.  Jude  citeth.  But 
for  contemplation  which  fhould  be  finilTiedin  itfelf,  without  cafting  beams  upon  Ibci- 
ety,  afluredly  divinity  knoweth  it  not. 

It  decideth  alio  the  controverfies  between  Zenoand  Socrates,  and  their  fchools  and 
fucceftions  on  the  one  fide,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  fimply  or  attended  ;  the 
actions  and  exercifes  whereof  do  chiefly  embrace  and  concern  fociety  ;  and  on  the  other 
Cde,  theCyreniacs  and  Epicureans,  who  placed  it  in  pleafure,  and  made  virtue,  as  ic 
is  ufed  in  fome  comedies  of  errors,  wherein  the  miftrefs  and  the  maid  change  habits,. 
to  be  but  as  a  fervant,  without  which  pleafure  cannot  be  ferved  and  attended  :  and 
tlie  reformed  fchool  of  the  Epicureans,  which  placed  it  in  ferenity  of  mind  and  free- 
doms 
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^m  from  perturbation  ;  as  if  they  would  have  depofed  Jupiter  again,  and  reflored 
Saturn  and  the  firft  age,  when  there  was  no  fummer  nor  winter,  fpring  nor  autumn, 
but  all  after  one  air  and  feafon  •,  and  Herillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  extinguifh- 
ment  of  the  difputes  of  the  mind,  making  no  fixed  nature  of  good  and  evil,  efteem- 
ing  things  according  to  the  clearnefs  of  the  defires,  or  the  reluftation  ;  which  opi- 
nion was"  revived  in  the  herefy  of  the  Anabaptifts,  meafuring  things  according  to 
the  motions  of  the  fpirit,  and  the  conftancyor  wavering  of  belief:  all  vyhich  are  ma- 
nifeil  to  tend  to  private  repofe  and  contentment,  and  not  to  point  of  fociety. 

It  cenfureth  alfo  the  philofophy  of  Epiftetus,  which  prefuppofeth  that  felicity 
muft  be  placed  in  thoie  things  which  are  in  our  power,  left  we  be  liable  to  fortune 
and  difturbance  -,  as  if  it  were  not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and 
virtuous  ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we  can  wifh  to  ourfelves  in  our 
proper  fortune  -,  as  Confalvo  faid  to  his  foldiers,  fhewing  them  Naples,  and  proteft- 
ing,  "  He  had  rather  die  one  foot  forwards,  than  to  have  his  life  fecured  for  long,  by 
""one  foot  of  retreat."  Whereunto  the  wifdom  of  that  heavenly  leader  hath  fign- 
cd,  who  hath  affirmed,  that  a  good  confcience  is  a  continual  feaji  ;  fliewing  plainly, 
that  the  confcience  of  good  intentions,  howfoever  fucceeding,  is  a  more  conti- 
nual joy  to  nature,  than  all  the  provifion  which  can  be  made  for  fecurity  and 

repofe. 

It  cenfureth  likewife  thatabufe  of  philofophy,  which  grew  general  about  the  time 
of  Epidtetus,  in  converting  it  into  an  occupation  or  profeffion  -,  as  if  the  purpofe 
had  been  not  to  refift  and  extinguifh  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and  avoid  the  caufes 
of  them,  and  to  fhape  a  particular  kind  and  courfe  of  life  to  that  end,  introducing 
fuch  an  health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body,  of  which  Ariftotle  ipeakerh  of 
Herodicus,  who  did  nothing  all  his  life  long  but  intend  his  health  :  whereas  if  men 
refer  themfelves  to  duties  of  fociety  -,  as  that  health  of  body  is  beft,  which  is  ableft 
to  endure  all  alterations  and  extremities  :  fo  likewife  that  health  of  mind  is  moft  pro- 
per, which  can  go  through  the  greateft  temptations  and  perturbations.  So  as  Dio- 
crenes's  opinion  is  to  be  accepted,  who  commended  not  them  which  abftained,  but 
them  which  fuftained,  and  could  refrain  their  mind  in  praecipitio,  and  could  give 
unto  the  mind,  as  is  ufed  in  horlemanfhip,  the  Ihorteft  ftop  or  turn. 

I.aftly,  it  cenfureth  the  tendernels  and  want  of  application  in  fome  of  the  moft 
ancient  and  reverend  philofophers  and  philofophical  men,  that  did  retire  too  eafily 
from  civil  bufinefs,  for  avoiding  of  indignities  and  perturbations  •,  v/hereas  the  refo- 
lution  of  men  truly  moral,  ought  to  be  iuch  as  the  i'ame  Confalvo  faid  the  honour  of 
a  foldier  ftiould  be,  e  tela  crajfwre,  and  not  fo  fine,  as  that  every  thing  ihould  catch 
in  it  and  endanger  it. 

To  refume  private  or  particular  good,  it  falleth  into  the  divifion  of  good  aftive 
and  pafTive  :  for  this  difference  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans was  exprefied  in  the  familiar  or  houfliold  terms  of  Promus  and  Condus,  is  form- 
ed alfo  in  all  things,  and  is  beftdifclofed  in  the  twofeveral  appetites  in  creatures  -,  the 
one  to  preferve  or  continue  themfelves,  and  the  other  to  dilate  or  multiply  them- 
felves : '  whereof  the  latter  feemeth  to  be  the  worthier  ;  for  in  nature  the  hea- 
vens, which  are  the  more  worthy,  are  the  agent ;  and  the  earth,  which  is  the  lefs  wor- 
thy, is  the  patient :  in  the  pleafures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is  greater 
than  that  of  food  :  in  divine  doftrinc,  Beatius  eft  dare,  quam  accipere :  and  in  life 
there  is  no  man's  fpirit  fo  foft,  but  efteemeth  the  efledingof  fomewhat  that  he  hath 
fixed  in  his  defire,  more  tlian   fenfuality.     Which  priority  of  the  afcive  good  is 

much 
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much  upheld  by  the  confideration  of  our  eftate  to  be  mortal  and  expofcd  to  fortune  : 
for  if  we  might  have  a  perpetuity  and  certainty  in  our  pleafurcs,  the  ilate  of  them 
would  advance  their  price  ;  but  when  we  fee  it  is  but  Magni  aejiimamus  mori  tardius, 
and  Ne giorieris de  crajiino,  nefcis partum  diet,  it  maketh  us  todelire  to  have  fomewhat 
fecured  and  exempted  from  time,  which  are  only  our  deeds  and  works ;  as  it  is 
faid,  Opera  eorwn  fequuntiir  eos.  The  preeminence  likewife  of  this  aftive  good  is  up- 
held by  the  affeiStion  which  is  natural  in  man  towards  variety  and  proceeding,  which 
in  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfe,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  paflive  good,  can  have 
no  great  latitude.  Cogita  quamdiu  eademfeceris;  cibus^  fomnus,  Indus  per  bunc  circulum 
cunitur  ;  mori  velle  non  taut  um  fords,  aut  mifer,  aut  priuiens,  fed  ctiam  fajlidiofus  pot  eft. 
But  in  enterprifes,  purfuits,  and  purpofes  of  life,  there  is  much  variety,  whereof 
men  are  fenfible  with  pleafure  in  their  inceptions,  progredions,  recoils,  re-integra- 
tions, approaches  and  attainings  to  their  ends.  So  as  it  was  well  faid.  Vita  fine  pro- 
pofito  languida  et  vaga  efl.  Neither  hath  this  adive  good  any  identity  with  the  good 
of  fociety,  though  in  fome  cafe  it  hath  an  incidence  into  it:  for  although  it  do 
many  times  bring  forth  a61:s  of  beneficence,  yet  it  is  with  a  refpe£t  private  to 
a  man's  ov;n  power,  glory,  amplification,  continuance  -,  as  appearedi  plainly,  when 
it  findcth  a  contrary  fubjeft.  For  that  gigantine  ftate  of  mind  which  poffeireth  the 
troublers  of  the  world,  fuch  as  was  Lucius  Sylla,  and  infinite  other  in  fmaller  model, 
who  would  have  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  were  their  friends  or  enemies, 
and  would  give  form  to  the  world  according  to  their  own  humours,  which  is  the  true 
theomachy,  pretendeth  and  afpireth  to  a6tive  good,  though  it  recedeth  fartheft  from 
good  of  fociety,  which  we  have  determined  to  be  the  greater. 

To  refume  paflive  good,  it  receiveth  a  fubdivifion  of  confervative  and  perfeftive. 
For  let  us  take  a  brief  review  of  that  which  we  have  faid  ;  we  have  fpoken  firft  of 
the  good  of  fociety,  the  intention  whereof  embraceth  the  form  of  human  nature, 
whereof  we  are  members  and  portions,  and  not  our  own  proper  and  individual  form  j 
we  have  fpoken  of  adive  good,  and  fuppofed  it  as  a  part  of  private  and  particular- 
good.  And  rightly,  for  there  is  imprelfed  upon  all  things  a  triple  defire  or  appe- 
tite proceeding  from  love  to  thenifelves  ;  one  of  preferving  and  continuing  their 
form  -,  another  of  advancing  and  perfefting  their  form  •,  and  a  third  of  multiplying 
and  extending  their  form  upon  other  things  ;  whereof  the  multiplying  or  fignature 
of  it  upon  other  things,  is  that  which  we  handled  by  the  name  of  aftive  good.  So 
as  there  remaineth  the  conferving  of  it,  and  perfeding  or  raifing  of  it  ;  which  latter 
is  the  higheft  degree  of  paflive  good.  For  to  prcferve  in  ftate  is  the  lefs,  to  preferve. 
with  advancement  is  the  greater.     So  in  man, 

Jgneus  efl  cllis  vigor,  et  coeleflis  crigo. 
His  approach  or  aifumption  to  divine  or  angelical  nature  is  the  perfeftion  of  his 
form  ;  the  error  or  falfe  imitation  of  which  good,  is  that  which  is  thetempeft  of  hu- 
man life,  while  man,  upon  the  inftind  of  an  advancement  formal  and  eilcncial,  is 
carried  to  feek  an  advancement  local.  For  as  thofe  which  are  fick,  and  find  no  re- 
medy, do  tumble  up  and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a  remove  local  they  could 
obtain  a  remove  internal :  fo  is  it  with  men  in  ambition,  when  failing  of  the  means 
to  exalt  their  nature,  they  are  in  a  perpetual  eftuation  to  exalt  their  place.  So  then 
paflive  good  is,  as  was  faid,  either  confervative  or  perfedlive. 

To  refume  the  good  of  confervation  or  comfort,  which  confideth  in  the  fruition  of 
that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  natures  -,  it  feemeth  to  be  the  moft  pure  and  natural  of 
pleafures,  but  yet  the  fofteft  and  the  loweft.     And  this  alfo  receiveth  a  ditference,  , 
7  which. 
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which  hath  neither  been  well  judged  of,  nor  well  inquired.  For  the  good  of  fruition 
or  contentment,  is  placed  either  in  the  fincerenefs  of  the  fruition,  or  in  the  quicknefs 
and  vigour  of  it  :  the  one  fuperinduced  by  equality,  the  other  by  vicifTitude  ;  the 
one  having  lefs  mixture  of  evil,  the  other  more  impreffion  of  good.  Whether  of 
thefe  is  the  greater  good,  is  a  queftion  controverted  •,  but  whether  man's  nature  may 
not  be  capable  of  both,  is  a  queftion  not  inquired. 

The  former  queftion  being  debated  between  Socrates  and  a  fophift,  Socrates 
placing  felicity  in  an  equal  and  conftant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  fophift  in  much  de- 
firing  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from  argument  to  ill  words  :  the  fophift  iaying 
that  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  a  block  or  ftone  •,  and  Socrates  faying  that 
the  fophift's  felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did  nothing  but  itch 
and  fcratch.  And  both  thefe  opinions  do  not  want  their  fupports  :  for  the  opinion 
of  Socrates  is  much  upheld  by  the  general  confent  even  of  the  Epicures  themfelves, 
that  virtue  beareth  a  great  part  in  felicity  :  and  if  fo,  certain  it  is,  that  virtue  hath 
more  ufe  in  clearing  perturbations,  than  in  compafTing  defires.  The  fophift's  opi- 
nion is  much  favoured  by  the  afl"ertion  we  laft  fpake  of,  that  good  of  advancement 
is  greater  than  good  of  fimple  prefervation  ;  becaufe  every  obtaining  a  defire 
hath  a  fliew  of  advancement,  as  motion  though  in  a  circle  hath  a  Ihew  of  pro- 
greflion. 

But  the  fecond  queftion  decided  the  true  way  maketh  the  former  fuperfluous : 
for  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  there  are  fome  who  take  more  pleafure  in  enjoying 
pleafures,  than  fome  other,  and  yet  neverthelefs  are  lefs  troubled  with  the  lofs  or 
leaving  of  them  :  fo  as  this  fame,  Nonuti^  ut  non  appctas  ;  7ion  appetere,  ut  non  metu- 
as  ;fuHt  animi  pufilli  et  diffidenlh.  And  it  feemeth  to  me  that  molt  of  the  doftrines  of 
the  philofophers  are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  requireth  : 
fo  have  they  increafed  the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it  ;  for  when  they  would 
have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  difcipline  or  preparation  to  die,  they  muft  needs 
make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy  againft  whom  there  is  no  end  of  prepar- 
ing.    Better  iaith  the  poet, 

^j  fnem  vitae  extremum  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae  : 
So  have  they  fought  to  make  mens  minds  too  uniform  and  harmonica!,  by  not 
breaking  them  fufficiently  to  contrary  motions  :  the  reafon  whereof  I  fuppofe  to  be, 
becaufe  they  themfelves  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied  courfe 
of  life.  For  as  we  fee,  upon  the  lute  or  like  inftrument,  a  ground,  though  it  be 
fweet  and  have  fliew  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the  hand  to  kich  ftrange  and 
hard  ftops  and  paiTages,  as  a  fet  fong  or  voluntary :  much  after  the  fame  manner 
was  the  diverfity  between  a  philofophical  and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are 
to  imitate  the  wifdom  of  jewellers,  who  if  there  be  a  grain,  or  a  cloud,  or  an  ice 
which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too  much  of  the  ftone,  they  help  it ;  but 
if  it  fliould  leflen  and  abate  the  ftone  too  much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it ;  fo 
ought  men  fo  to  procure  ferenity,  as  they  deftroy  not  magnanimity. 

Having  therefore  deduced  the  good  of  man,  which  is  private  and  particular,  as 
far  as  feemeth  fit,  we  will  now  return  to  that  good  of  man  which  refpectcth  and  be- 
holdeth  Society,  which  we  may  term  duty  ;  becaufe  the  term  of  duty  is  more  pro-  ■ 
per  to  a  mind  well  framed  and  difpofed  towards  others,  as  the  term  of  virtue  is  ap- 
plied to  a  mind  well  formed  and  compofcd  in  itfelf -,  though  neither  can  a  man  un- 
derftand  virtue  without  fome  relation  to  fociety,  nor  duty  without  an  inward  difpo- 
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fition.  This  part  may  feem  at  firft  to  pertain  to  fcience  civil  and  politic,  but  not  it 
it  be  well  oblerved  -,  for  it  concerneth  the  regimen  and  government  of  every  man 
over  himfolf,  and  not  over  others.  And  as  in  architefturcthe  direftion  of  the  fram- 
ing the  polls,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  building,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  manner 
of  joining  them  and  erefting  the  building  ;  and  in  mechanics,  the  diredion  how 
to  frame  an  inftrument  or  engine,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  manner  of  fetting  it  on 
work  and  employing  it  -,  and  yet  neverthelcfs  in  expreffingof  the  one  you  incident- 
ly  exprefs  tlie  aptnels  towards  the  other:  lb  the  doftrine  of  conjugation  of  men  in 
fociety  ditfereth  from  that  of  their  conformity  thereunto. 

This  part  of  duty  is  fubdivided  into  two  pares  ;  the  common  duty  of  every  man  as 
a  man  or  member  of  a  ftate,  the  other  the  refpedlive  or  fpecial  duty  of  every  man 
in  his  profeffion,  vocation,  and  place.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is  extant  and  well  laboured, 
as  hath  been  faid.  The  fecond  likewife  I  niay  report  rather  difperfed,  than  defi- 
cient -,  which  manner  of  difperled  writing  in  tliis  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge 
to  be  beft  :  for  who  can  take  upon  him  to  write  of  the  proper  duty,  virtue,  challeno-e, 
and  right  of  every  feveral  vocation,  profeffion,  and  place  .^  For  althouo;h  fometimes 
a  looker  on  may  fee  more  than  a  gamefter,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant 
than  found,  "  That  the  vale  beftdifcovereth  the  hill ;"  yet  there  is  fmall  doubt  but 
that  men  can  write  belt,  and  moft  really  and  materially  in  their  own  profefilons  ;  and 
that  the  writing  of  fpeculative  men  of  aftive  matter,  for  the  moft  part,  doth  feem  to 
men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  argument  of  the  wars  feemed  to  Hannibal,  to  be 
but  dreams  and  dotage.  Only  there  is  one  vice  which  accompanieth  them  that 
write  in  their  own  profeffions,  that  they  magnify  them  in  excefs  ;  but  generally  it 
were  to  be  wifhed,  as  that  which  would  make  learning  indeed  folid  and  fruitful,  that 
active  men  would  or  could  become  writers. 

In  which  I  cannot  but  mention,  honoris  c^ufa,  your  majefty's  excellent  book  touch- 
ing the  duty  of  a  king,  a  work  richly  compounded  of  divinity,  morality,  and  policy, 
with  great  afperfion  of  all  other  arts  ;  and  being  in  mine  opinion  one  of  the  molt 
found  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read,  not  diftempered  in  the  heat  of  in- 
vention, nor  in  the  coldnels  of  negligence  -,  not  lick  of  bufinefs,  as  thofe  are  who 
lofe  themfelves  in  their  order,  nor  of  convulfions,  as  thofe  which  cramp  in  matters 
impertinent;  not  favouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  thofe  do  who  feek  to 
pleafe  the  reader  more  than  nature  beareth  ;  and  chiefly  well  difpofed  in  the  fpirits 
thereof,  being  agreeable  to  truth  and  apt  for  adion,  and  far  removed  from  that  na- 
tural infirmity  whereunto  I  noted  thofe  that  write  in  their  own  profeffions  to  be  fub- 
jecf,  which  is,  that  they  exalt  it  above  meafure  :  for  your  majefty  hath  truly  de- 
fcribed,  not  a  king  of  Aflyria,  or  Perfia,  in  their  external  glory,  butaMofes,  or  a 
David,  paftors  of  their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  lofe  out  of  my  remembrance, 
what  1  heard  your  majefty  in  the  fame  facred  fpirit  of  government  deliver  in  a  crreat 
caufe  of  judicature,  which  was,  "  That  kings  ruled  by  their  laws  as  God  did 
"  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ought  as  rarely  to  put  in  ufe  their  fupreme  preroga- 
"  tive,  as  God  doth  his  power  of  working  miracles."  And  yetnotwithftanding,  in 
your  book  of  a  free  monarchy,  you  do  well  give  men  to  underftand,  that  you  know 
the  plenitude  of  the  power  and  right  of  a  king,  as  well  as  the  circle  of  his  office  and 
duty.  Thus  have  I  prefumed  to  alledge  this  excellent  writing  of  your  majefty,  as  a 
prime  or  eminent  exan-.ple  of  Tractates  concerning  fpecial  and  refpedive  duties, 
wherein  I  fhould  have  faid  as  much  if  it  had  been  written  a  thoufand  years  fmce  : 
neither  am  I  moved  with  certain  courtly  decencies,  which  efteem  it  flattery  to  praif' 
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in  prefence ;  no,  it  is  flattery  to  praife  in  abfence,  that  is,  when  either  the  virtue  is 
abfent,  or  the  occafion  is  ablent,  and  lb  the  praife  is  not  natural  but  forced,  either  in 
truth  or  in  time.  But  let  Cicero  be  read  in  his  oration  pro  ^larcello,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  excellent  table  of  Casfar's  virtue,  and  made  to  his  face  ;  befides  the  example 
of  many  other  excellent  perfons  wifer  a  great  deal  than  fuch  obfervers,  and  we  will 
never  doubt,  upon  a  full  occafion,  to  give  juft  praifes  to  prefent  or  abfent. 

But  to  return,  there  belongeth  farther  to  the  handling  of  this  part,  touching  the 
duties  of  profeffions  and  vocations,  a  relative  or  oppofite  touching  the  frauds,  cau- 
tels,  impoftures,  and  vices  of  every  profeflion,  which  hath  been  likewife  handled. 
But  how  ?  Rather  in  a  fatire  and  cynically,  than  ferioully  and  wifely  j  for  men  have 
rather  fought  by  wit  to  deride  and  traduce  much  of  that  which  is  good  in  profeffions, 
than  with  judgment  to  difcover  and  fever  that  which  is  corrupt.  For,  as  Solomon 
faith,  he  that  cometh  to  feek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to  fcorn  and  cenfure, 
Ihall  be  fure  to  find  matter  for  his  humour,  but  no  matter  for  his  inftruclion  :  S^uas- 
De  cautelis  et  re7iti  derifori  fcientiam,  ipfa  fe  abfcondit  :  fed  ftudioja  fit  obviam.  But  the  managing  of 
aialis  artibus.  thjs  argument  with  integrity  and  truth,  which  I  note  as  deficient,  feemeth  to  me  ta 
be  one  of  the  beft  fortifications  for  honefty  and  virtue  that  can  be  planted.  For,  as 
the  fable  goeth  of  the  bafilifl<,  that  if  he  fee  you  firft,  you  die  for  it  ;  but  if  you  fee 
him  firft,  he  dieth  :  fo  is  it  with  deceits  and  evil  arts,  which,  if  they  be  firft  efpied,, 
lofe  their  life  ;  but  if  they  prevent,  they  indanger.  So  that  we  are  much  beholden- 
to  Machiavel  and  others,  that  write  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do  : 
for  it  is  not  pofTible  to  join  ferpentine  wifdom  with  the  columbine  innocency,  except 
men  know  exaftly  all  the  conditions  of  the  ferpent  ;  his  bafenefs  and  going  upon 
his  belly,  his  volubility  and  lubricity,  his  envy  and  fting,  and  the  reft  ;  that  is,  all 
forms  and  natures  of  evil  :  for  without  this,  virtue  lieth  open  and  unfenced.  Nay» 
an  honeft  man  can  done  good  upon  thofe  that  are  wicked,  to  reclaim  them,  without 
the  help  of  the  knowledge  of  evil :  for  men  of  corrupted  minds  prefuppofe  that  ho- 
nefty groweth  out  of  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of  preachers,  fchool- 
mafters  and  mens  exterior  language.  So  as,  except  you  can  make  them  perceive 
that  you  know  the  utmoft  reaches  of  their  own  corrupt  opinions,  they  defpife  all 
morality  ;  Non  recipit  ftultus  verba  prudeiiiiae,  nlfi  ea  dixeris,  quae  "jerfantur  in 
eorde  ejus. 

Unto  this  part  touching  refpeflive  duty  doth  alfo  appertain  the  duties  between 
huflaand  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  mafter  and  fervant  :  fo  likewife  the  hws  of 
friendftiip  and  gratitude,  the  civil  bond  of  companies,  colleges  and  politic  bodies, 
of  neighbourhood,  and  all  other  proportionate  duties  ;  not  as  they  are  parts  of  go- 
vernment and  fociety,  bur  as  to  the  framing  of  the  mind  of  particular  perfons. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  reipefting  fociety  doth  handle  it  alfo  not  fimply 
alone,  but  comparatively,  whereunto  belongeth  the  weighing  of  duties  between 
perfon  and  perfon,  cafe  and  cafe,  particular  and  public  :  as  we  fee  in  the  proceed- 
ing of  Lucius  Brutus  againft  his  own  fons,  which  was  fo  much  extolled  ;  yet 
tvhat  was  faid  ? 

InfeliXy  titcunque  f event  ea  fata  mitiopes. 
So  the  cafe  v/as  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on  both  fides.  Again,  we  fee  when  M. 
Brutus  and  Caffius  invited  to  a  fupper  certain  whofe  opinions  they  meant  to  feel, 
whether  they  were  fit  to  be  made  their  aflbciates,  and  caft  forth  the  qucftion  touch- 
ing the  killing  of  a  tyrant  being  an  ufurper,  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  fome 
holding  that  fervitude  was  the  extreme  of  evils,  and  others  that  tyranny  was  better 
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than  a  civil  war  ;  and  a  number  of  tlie  like  cafes  there  are  of  comparative  duty  : 
amongit  which  that  of  all  others  is  the  moft  frequent,  where  the  quellion  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  enfue  of  a  fmall  injuftice,  which  Jafon  of  Theffalia  determined 
aga'infl;  the  truth  :  .dliqua  funt  injujle  facienda,  tit  jnidtajujle  fieri  poffint.  But  the 
reply  is  good,  AuRorem  praefentis  jufiitiae  habes^  fponforem  futurae  non  babes  ;  men 
mull  pursue  things  which  are  juft  in  prefent,  and  leave  the  future  to  the  divine  pro- 
vidence. So  then  we  pafs  on  trom  this  general  part  touching  the  exemplar  and  de- 
fcripc'.on  of  good. 

No'.v  therffore  that  we  have  fpoken  of  this  fruit  of  life,  it  remaineth  to  fpcak  of 
the  hulbandry  that  belongeth  thereunto,  without  wliich  part  the  former  feemeth 
to  be  no  beuer  than  a  fair  image,  or  Jtatua,  which  is  beautiful  to  contemplate, 
but  is  without  life  and  motion  :  whereunto  Ariltotle  himfelf  fubfcribeth  in  thefe  De  cukura  a- 
words,  Nccelfe  eft  fciiicct  de  virtute  dicere,  et  quid  fit ^  et  ex  quibus  gignatur.  Inutile  ^^^^> 
e;um  fere  fuerit,  lirtHtan  quidem  nojfe,  acquirendae  autem  ejus  modos  et  vias  ig'aorare  : 
non  cnim  de  v.  rtute  tarAum^  qua  fpecie  Jit,  quaerendum  eft,  fed  et  quomodo  fui  copiam 
facial  ;  iitrnmque  enim  i:o!umus,  et  rem  ipfam  ncjfe  et  ejus  compotes  fieri  :  hoc  autem  ex 
voto  nonftucedety  nifi  fciamus  et  ex  quibus  et  quomodo.  In  I'uch  full  words  and  with  fuch 
iteration  doth  he  inculcate  this  part  :  fo  faitli  Cicero  in  great  commendation  of  Cato 
the  fecond,  that  he  had  applied  himfelf  topliilofophy,  non  ita  difputandi  caufa,  fed  ita 
i-ivendi.  And  although  the  ncgle£t  of  our  times,  wherein  few  men  do  hold  any 
confultations  touching  the  reformation  of  their  life,  as  Seneca  excellent^'  faith,  De 
partialis  z'itae  qtdj'que  deliberate  de  fwnma  nemo,  may  make  this  part  feem  fuperfluous ; 
yet  I  muft  conclude  with  that  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  ^li  gravi  morbo  correpti  do- 
lores  non  fe/7tiunt,  iis  mens  aegrotat ;  they  need  medicine  not  only  to  afliiage  the  dif- 
eafe,  but  to  awake  the  fenfe.  And  if  it  be  faid,  that  the  cure  of  mens  minds  be- 
longeth to  facred  divinity,  it  is  mod  true  :  but  yet  moral  philofophy  may  be  pre- 
ferred unto  her  as  a  wife  fervant  and  humble  handmaid.  For  as  the  Pfalm  faith, 
that  the  eyes  cf  the  handmaid  lock  perpetually  towards  the  miftrefs,  and  yet  no  doubt 
many  things  are  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  handmaid,  to  difcern  of  the  miftrefs's 
will ;  fo  ought  moral  philofophy  to  give  a  conftant  attention  to  the  doflrines  of 
divinity,  and  yet  fo  as  it  may  yield  of  herfelf,  within  due  limits,  many  found  and  pro- 
fitable direftions. 

This  part  therefore,  becaufe  of  the  excellency  thereof,  I  cannot  but  find  exceed- 
ing ftrange  that  it  is  not  reduced  to  written  inquiry,  the  rather  becaufe  it  confifteth 
of  much  matter,  wherein  both  fpeech  and  aftion  is  often  converfant,  and  fuch  where- 
in tl'.e  common  talk  of  men,  which  is  rare,  but  yet  cometh  foinetimes  to  pafs,  is 
wifer  than  their  books.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  that  we  propound  it  in  the  more 
particularity,  both  for  the  worthinefs,  and  becaufe  we  may  acquit  ourfelves  for  re- 
porting it  deficient,  which  feemeth  almoft  incredible,  and  is  otherwife  conceived  and 
prefuppofed  by  thofe  themfelves  that  have  written.  We  will  therefore  enumerate 
fome  heads  or  points  thereof,  that  it  may  appear  the  better  what  it  is,  and  whether  it 
be  extant. 

Firft  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which  are  praftical,  we  ought  to  call  up 
our  account,  what  is  in  our  power,  and  what  not  -,  for  the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by 
way  of  alteration,  but  the  other  by  way  of  application  only.  The  hufbandman 
cannot  command,  neither  the  nature  of  the  earth,  nor  the  feafons  of  the  weather,  no 
.more  .can  thephyfician  die  conftitution  of  the  patient,  nor  the  variety  of  accidents. 
So  in  the  culture  and  cure  of  the  mind  of  man,  two  things  are  without  our  command  ; 
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points  of  nature,  and  points  of  fortune  :  for  to  the  bafis  of  the  one,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  other,  our  work  is  limited  and  tied.  Inthefe  things  therefore,  it  i-,  left 
unto  us  to  proceed  by  application. 

Vincenda  ejt  omnis  forttina  ferendo  : 
and  fo  likcvvife, 

Vincenda  eft  omnis  natura  ferendo. 
But  when  that  we  fpeak  of  fuffering,  we  do  not  fpeak  of  a  dull  and  neglefled  fuffer- 
inf,  but  of  a  wife  and  indullrious  fuffering,  which  draweth  and  contriveth  ufe  and 
advantage  out  of  that  which  feemeth  adverfe  and  contrary,  which  is  that  properly 
which  we  call  accommodating  or  applying.  Now  the  wifdom  of  application  refteth 
principally  in  the  exad  and  diftinft  knowledge  of  the  precedent  ftate  or  difpofition, 
unto  which  we  do  apply  ;  for  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  firft  take  meafure 
of  the  body. 

So  then  the  firft  article  of  this  knowledge  is  to  fet  down  found  and  true  diftribu- 
tions,  and  defcriptions  of  the  feveral  charafters  and  tempers  of  mens  natures  and 
difpofitions,  efpecially  having  regard  to  thofe  differences  which  are  moll:  radical,  in 
being  the  fountains  and  caufes  ot  the  refl,  or  moft  frequent  in  concurrence  or  com- 
mixture ;  wherein  it  is  not  the  handling  of  a  few  of  them  in  paflage,  the  better  to 
defcribe  the  mediocrities  of  virtues,  that  can  fatisfy  this  intention  :  for  if  it  deferve 
to  be  confidered,  "  that  there  are  minds  which  are  proportioned  to  great  matters, 
"  and  others  to  fmall,"  which  Ariftotle  handleth,  or  ought  to  have  handled  by  the 
name  of  magnanimity,  doth  it  not  deferve  as  well  to  be  confidered,  "  that  there  are 
"  minds  proportioned  to  intend  many  matters,  and  others  to  few  ?"  So  that  fome 
can  divide  themfelves,  others  can  perchance  do  exaftly  well,  but  it  muft  be  but  in 
few  things  at  once ;  and  fo  there  cometh  to  be  a  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  well  as  a 
pufillanimity.  And  again,  "  that  fome  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may 
"  be  difpatched  at  once,  or  within  a  fhort  return  of  time  -,  others  to  that  which  be- 
"  gins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  purfuit," 

Jam  turn  tenditque  fovetque. 
So  that  there  may  be  fitly  faid  to  be  a  longanimity,  which  is  commonly  afcribed  to 
God  as  a  magnanimity.  So  farther  deferved  it  to  be  confidered  by  Ariftotle, 
"  that  there  is  a  difpofition  in  converfation,  fuppofing  it  in  things  which  do  in  no  fort 
"  touch  or  concern  a  man's  felf,  to  footh  and  pleafe  ;  and  a  difpofition  contrary  to 
*'  contradift  and  crofs :"  and  deferveth  it  not  much  better  to  be  confidered,  "  that 
"  there  is  a  difpofition,  not  in  converfation  or  talk,  but  in  matter  of  more  ferious  na- 
*'  ture,  and  fuppofing  it  fl:ill  in  things  merely  indifferent,  to  take  pleafure  in  the 
"  good  of  another,  and  a  difpofition  contrariwife,  to  take  diftafte  at  the  good  of 
"  another  r"'  which  is  that  properly  vv'iiich  we  call  good-nature  or  ill-nature,  be- 
nignity or  malignity.  And  therefore  I  cannot  fufficiently  marvel,  that  this  part  of 
knowledge,  touching  the  feveral  charafters  of  natures  and  difpofitions,  fhould  be 
omitted  both  in  morality  and  policy,  confidering  it  is  of  ib  great  miniftry  and  fuppe- 
ditation  to  them  both.  A  man  fliall  find  in  the  traditions  of  allrology  fome  pretty 
and  apt  divifions  of  mens  natures,  according  to  the  predominances  of  the  planets  ; 
lovers  of  quiet,  lovers  of  aftion,  levers  of  vi6tory,  lovers  of  honour,  lovers  of  plea- 
fure, lovers  of  arts,  lovers  of  change,  and  fo  forth.  A  man  fhall  find  in  the  wifeft 
fort  of  thefe  relations,  which  the  Italians  make  touching  conclaves,  the  natures  of 
the  feveral  cardinals,  handfomely  and  lively  painted  forth  •,  a  man  fhall  meet  witl"i, 
in  every  day's  conference,  the  denominations  of  fenfitive,  dry,  formal,  real,  humorous,^ 

certain^ 
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certain,  huomo  di  prima  imprejjjone,  huomo  di  ultima  imprejpione,  and  the  like  :  and  yet 
nevertlielefs  this  kind  of  obfcrvations  wandcreth  in  words,  but  is  not  fixed  in  in- 
quiry. For  the  diftindions  are  found,  many  of  them,  but  we  conclude  no  precepts 
upon  them  :  wherein  our  fault  is  the  greater,  becaufe  both  hiftory,  poefy,  and  daily 
experience,  are  as  goodly  fields  where  thefe  obfcrvations  grow ;  whereof  we  make  a 
few  poefies  to  hold  in  our  hands,  but  no  man  bringeth  them  to  the  confe(5tionary, 
that  receipts  might  be  made  of  them  for  the  ufe  of  life. 

Of  much  like  kind  are  thofe  impreflions  of  nature,  which  are  impofed  upon  the. 
mind  by  the  fcx,  by  the  age,  by  the  region,  by  health  and  ficknefs,  by  beauty  and 
deformity,  and  the  like,  which  are  inherent,  and  not  external  •,  and  again,  thofe 
which  are  caufed  by  external  fortune  :  as  fovereignty,  nobility,  obfcure  birth,  riches, 
want,  magiftracy,  privatcnefs,  profperity,  adverfity,  conftant  fortune,  variable  for- 
tune, TiCmoper  falium,  per  gradus,  and  the  like.  And  therefore  wc  fee  that  Piautus 
maketh  it  a  wonder  to  fee  an  old  man  beneficent,  be>2ignitas  kujus  ut  adokfcentuli  eft. 
St.  Paul  concludeth,  that  feverity  of  dilcipline  was  to  be  ufed  to  the  Cretans,  Incre- 
pa  eos  dure,  upon  the  difpofition  of  their  country,  Crctenfes  fcmper  mendaces,  malae 
beftiae,  ventres  pigri.  Sallull  noteth,  that  it  is  ufual  with  kings  to  defire  contradifto- 
ries;  Sed  plerumqtte  regiae  voluntates,  ut  vehementes  funt^  ftc  mobiles,  faepeque  ipfaefibi 
adverfae.  Tacitus  obferveth,  how  rarely  raifing  of  the  fortune  mendeth  the  difpo- 
fition. Solus  Vefpafianus  -mutatus  in  melius.  Pindarus  maketh  an  obfervatlon,  that 
great  and  fudden  fortune  for  the  moft  part  defeateth  men,  .^«  magnam  felieitatem 
concoquere  non  poffunt.  So  the  Pfalm  fheweth  it  is  more  eafy  to  keep  a  meafure  in 
the  enjoying  of  fortune,  than  in  the  increafe  of  fortune  :  Divitae  f.  affluant,  nclite 
cor  appcnere.  Thefe  obfcrvations,  and  the  like,  I  deny  not  but  are  touched  a  little 
by  Ariftotle,  as  in  paiTage,  in  his  Rhetorics,  and  are  handled  in  fome  fcattered  dif- 
courfes  ;  but  they  were  never  incorporated  into  moral  philofophy,  to  vvfhich  they  do 
eflentially  appertain  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the  diverfity  of  grounds  and  moulds  doth 
to  agriculture,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  diverfity  of  complexions  and  conftitutions 
doth  to  the  phyfician  ;  except  we  mean  to  follow  the  indifcretion  of  empirics,  which 
adminifter  the  fame  medicines  to  all  patients. 

Another  article  of  this  knowledge,  is  the  inquiry  touching  the  affeclions  :  for  as 
in  medicining  of  the  body,  it  is  in  order  firft  to  know  the  divers  complexions  and 
conftitutions -,  fecondly,  the  difeafes -,  and  laftly,  the  cures  :  fo  in  medicining  of  the 
mind,  after  knowledge  of  the  divers  charadters  of  mens  natures,  it  followeth,  in  or- 
der, to  know  the  difeafes  and  infirmities  of  the  mind,  which  are  no  other  than  the 
perturbations  anddiltempers  of  the  afFe£lions.  For  as  the  ancient  politicians  in  po- 
pular ftates  were  wont  to  compare  the  people  to  the  fea,  and  the  orators  to  the 
winds,  becaufe  as  the  fea  would  of  itielf  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  move 
and  trouble  it  ;  fo  the  people  would  be  peaceable  and  traftable  if  the  fcditious 
orators  did  not  fet  them  in  v/orking  and  agitation  :  fo  it  may  be  fitly  faid,  that 
the  mind  in  the  nature  thereof  would  be  temperate  and  ftayed,  if  the  affedions, 
as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  And  here  again  I 
find  ftrange  as  before,  that  Ariftotle  (hould  have  written  divers  volumes  of  tt'iic-', 
and  never  handled  the  afteftions,  which  is  the  principal  lubjei5l  thereof;  and  yet  in 
his  Rhetorics,  where  they  are  confidered  but  collaterally,  and  in  a  fecond  degree,  as 
they  may  be  moved  by  fpeech,  he  findeth  place  for  them,  and  handleth  them  v/cLl 
for  the  quantity  ;  but  where  their  true  place  is,  he  pretermiteth  them.  For  it  is 
not  his  difputations  about  pleafure  and  pain  that  can  fatisfy  this  inquiry,  no  more 
than  he  that  fliould  generally  handle  the  nature  of  light,  can  be  faid  to  handle  the 
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nature  of  colours  -,  for  pleafure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular  affeflions,  as  light  is 
to  particular  colours.  Better  travels,  I  fuppole,  had  the  Stoics  taken  in  this  ar- 
gument, as  far  as  I  can  gather  by  that  which  we  have  at  fecond  hand.  But  yet,  it  is 
like,  it  was  after  their  manner,  rather  in  fubcilty  of  definitions,  which,  in  a  fubjefb  of 
this  nature,  are  but  curiofities,  than  in  adive  and  ample  defcriptions  and  obferva- 
tions.  So  likewife  1  find  fome  particular  writings  of  an  elegant  nature,  touching 
fome  of  the  affeflions  •,  as  of  anger,  of  comfort  upon  adverfe  accidents,  of  tender- 
nefs  of  countenance,  and  other.  But  the  poets  and  writers  of  hiftories  are  the  beft 
doctors  of  this  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted  forth  with  great  life,  how 
afteftions  are  kindled  and  incited  ;  and  how  pacified  and  refrained  •,  and  how  again 
contained  from  ad,  and  farther  degree  •,  how  they  dilclofe  themfelves  •,  how  they 
work  ;  how  they  vary  ;  how  they  gather  and  fortify  ;  how  they  are  inwrapped  one 
within  another  -,  and  how  they  do  fight  and  encounter  one  with  another  ;  and  other 
the  like  particularities.  Amongfl:  the  which,  this  laft  is  of  fpecial  ufe  in  moral  and 
civil  matters  :  how,  I  fay,  to  fet  affedion  againft  affedion,  and  to  mafter  one  by  ano- 
ther, even  as  we  ufe  to  hunt  beaft  with  beaft,  and  fly  bird  with  bird,  which  other- 
wife  perhaps  we  could  not  fo  eafily  recover  :  upon  which  foundation  is  ereded  that 
excellent  ufe  oi praemium  and  poena^  whereby  civil  ftates  confift,  employing  the  pre- 
dominant affedions  of  fear  and  hope,  for  the  fupprelTing  and  bridling  the  reft.  For 
as  in  the  government  of  ftates,  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  bridle  one  fadion  with 
another,  lb  it  is  in  the  government  within. 

Now  come  we  to  thofe  points  which  are  within  our  own  command,  and  have 
force  and  operation  upon  the  mind,  to  affed  the  will  and  appetite,  and  to  alter  man- 
ners :  wherein  they  ought  to  have  handled  cuftom,  exercife,  habit,  education,  ex- 
ample, imitation,  emulation,  company,  friends,  praife,  reproof,  exhortation,  fame, 
laws,  books,  ftudies :  thefe  as  they  have  determinate  ufe  in  moralities,  from  thefe 
the  mind  fuffereth,  and  of  thefe  are  fuch  receipts  and  regimens  compounded  and 
defcribed,  as  may  ferve  to  recover  or  preferve  the  health  and  good  eftate  of  the  mind, 
as  far  as  pertaineth  to  human  medicine  ;  of  which  number  we  will  infift  upon  fome 
one  or  two,  as  an  example  of  the  reft,  becaufe  it  were  too  long  to  proiecute  all  -, 
and  therefore  we  do  refume  cuftom  and  habit  to  fpeak  of. 

The  opinion  of  Ariftotle  leemeth  to  me  a  negligent  opinion,  that  of  thofe  things 
which  confift  by  nature,  nothing  can  be  changed  by  cuftom  ■,  ufing  for  example, 
that  if  a  ftone  be  thrown  ten  thoufand  times  up,  it  will  not  learn  to  afcend,  and  that 
by  often  feeing  or  hearing,  we  do  not  learn  to  hear  or  fee  the  better.  For  though 
this  principle  be  true  in  things  wherein  nature  is  peremptory,  the  reafon  whereof  we 
cannot  now  ftand  to  difcufs,  yet  it  is  otherwife  in  things  wherein  nature  admitteth  a 
latitude.  For  he  might  fee  that  aftrait  glove  will  come  more  eafily  on  with  ufe  ;  and 
that  a  wand  will  by  ufe  bend  otherwife  than  it  grew  ;  and  that  by  ufe  of  the  voice 
we  fpeak  louder  and  ftronger  •,  and  that  by  ufe  of  enduring  heat  or  cold,  we  endure 
it  the  better,  and  the  like  :  which  latter  fort  have  a  nearer  refemblance  unto  that 
fubjed  of  manners  he  handleth,  than  thofe  inftances  which  he  alledgeth.  But  al- 
lowing his  conclufion,  that  virtues  and  vices  confift  in  habit,  he  ought  fo  much  the 
more  to  have  taught  the  manner  of  fuperinducing  that  habit :  for  there  be  many  pre- 
cepts of  the  wife  ordering  the  exercifes  of  the  mind,  as  there  is  ot  ordering  the  ex- 
eicifes  of  the  body,  whereof  we  will  recite  a  few. 

The  firft  fliall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at  the  firft  either  too  high  a  ftrain, 
or  too  weak  :  for  if  too  high  in  a  diiHdenc  nature  you  difcourage  ;  in  a  confident 
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nature  you  breed  an  opinion  of  facility,  and  fo  a  floth  ;  and  in  all  natures  you  breed 
a  farther  expectation  than  can  hold  out,  and  fo  an  infatisfadion  in  the  end  :  if 
too  weak  of  the  other  fide,  you  may  not  look  to  perforra  and  overcome  any  great 
talk. 

Another  precept  is,  to  praftife  all  things  chiefly  at  two  feveral  times,  the  one 
when  the  mind  is  belt  difpofed,  the  other  when  it  is  word  difpofed  -,  that  by  the 
one  you  may  gain  a  great  llep,  by  the  other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  ftonds 
of  the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  the  more  eafy  and  pleafant. 

Another  precept  is  that  which  Ariftotle  mentioneth  by  the  way,  which  is,  to  bear 
ever  towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  that  whereunto  we  are  by  nature  inclined  : 
like  unto  the  rowing  againfl:  the  ftream,  or  making  a  wand  ftraight,  by  binding  him 
contrary  to  his  natural  crookednefs. 

Another  precept  is,  that  tiie  mind  is  brought  to  any  thing  better,  and  with  more 
fweetnels  and  happinefs,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  notfirft  in  the  intention, 
but  tanquam  aliud  agendo,  becaufe  of  the  natural  hatred  of  the  mind  againfl:  neceflity 
and  conllraint.  Many  other  axioms  there  are  touching  the  managing  of  exercife 
and  cuftom  ■,  which  being  lb  conduced,  doth  prove  indeed  another  nature  ;  but 
being  governed  by  chance,  doth  commonly  prove  but  an  ape  of  nature,  and  bring- 
eth  forth  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeit. 

So  if  we  fhould  handle  books  and  ftudies,  and  what  influence  and  operation  they 
have  upon  manners,  are  there  not  divers  precepts  of  great  caution  and  direction  ap- 
penaining  thereunto  ?  Did  not  one  of  the  fathers  in  great  indignation  call  poefy 
z-inum  daemomim,  becaufe  it  increafeth  temptations,  perturbations,  and  vain  opini- 
ons ?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  wherein  he  faith,  "  'Fhat 
*'  young  men  are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philofophy,  becaufe  they  are  not  fettled 
"  from  the  boiling  heat  of  their  afi*eiStions,  nor  attempered  with  time  and  experi- 
"  ence  r"  And  doth  it  not  hereof  come,  that  thole  excellent  books  and  difcourfes 
of  the  ancient  writers,  whereby  they  have  perfuaded  unto  virtue  mofl:  efFeflually, 
by  reprefenting  her  in  ftate  and  majefty;  and  popular  opinions  againft  virtue  in  their 
parafites  coats,  fit  to  be  fcorned  and  derided,  are  of  fo  little  effect  towards  honefty 
of  life,  becaufe  they  are  not  read,  and  revolved  by  men  in  their  mature  and  fettled 
years,  but  confined  almoft  to  boys  and  beginners  ?  But  is  it  not  true  alio,  that  mucli 
lefs  young  men  are  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till  they  have  been  thoroughly 
feafoned  in  religion  and  morality,  left  their  judgments  be  corrupted,  and  made  apt 
to  think  that  there  are  no  true  differences  of  things,  but  according  to  utility  and 
fortune,  as  the  verle  defcribes  it  ? 

Frofperum  et  felix  fcelus  virtus  vccatur. 
And  again, 

Jlle  crucem  pretium  fcekris  tulii,  hie  diadema  : 
which  the  poets  do  fpeak  fatirically,  and  in  indignation  on  virtue's  behalf :  but 
books  of  policy  do  fpeak  it  ferioufly  and  pofitively  ;  for  it  fo  pleafeth  Machiavel  to 
fay,  "  that  if  Csfar  had  been  overthrown,  he  would  have  been  more  odious  than 
"  ever  was  Catiline  :"  as  if  there  had  been  no  difference,  but  in  fortune,  between 
a  very  fury  of  luft  and  blood,  and  the  moft  excellent  fpirit,  his  ambition  referved,  of 
the  world  ?  Again,  is  there  not  a  caution  likewife  to  be  given  of  the  do6trines  of 
moralities  themfelvcs,  fome  kinds  of  them,  left  they  make  men  too  precile,  arrogartt, 
incompatible,  as  Cicero  faith  of  Cato  in  Marco  Catone  :  Haec  l/ona,  quae  videmus,  di- 
xina  et  egregia^  ipfius  fcitcte  ejfe  propria  :  quae  nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  funt  omnia, 
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non  a  natura,  fed  a  tnagijlro  ?  Many  other  axioms  and  advices  there  are  touching 
thofe  proprieties  and  effedts,  which  ftudies  do  infufe  and  inftil  into  manners. 
And  fo  likewife  is  there  touching  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  other  points,  of  compa- 
ny, fame,  laws,  and  the  reft,  which  we  recited  in  the  beginning  in  the  dodtrine  of 
morality. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind  that  feemeth  yet  more  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  the  reft,  and  is  built  upon  this  ground  :  that  the  minds  of  all  men 
are  fometimes  in  a  ftate  more  perfedt,  and  at  other  times  in  a  itate  more  depraved. 
The  purpofe  therefore  of  this  practice  is,  to  fix  and  cherifti  the  good  hours  of  the 
mind,  and  to  obliterate  and  take  forth  the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the  good  hath  been 
praftifed  by  two  means,  vows  or  conftant  refolutions,  and  obfervances  or  exercifes; 
which  are  not  to  be  regarded  fo  much  in  themfelves,  as  becaufe  they  keep  the  mind 
in  continual  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil  hath  been  pradifed  by  two 
means,  Ibme  kind  of  redemption  or  expiation  of  that  which  is  paft,  and  an  incep- 
tion or  account  de  novo,  for  the  time  to  come  :  but  this  part  feemeth  facred  and  re- 
ligious, and  juftly  ;  for  all  good  moral  philofophy,  as  was  faid,  is  but  an  handmaid 
to  religion. 

Wherefore  we  will  conclude  with  that  laft  point,  which  is  of  all  other  means  the 
moft  compendious  and  fummary;  and,  again,  the  moft  noble  and  eftedual  to  the 
reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue  and  good  eftate ;  which  is,  the  eleding,  and  pro- 
pounding unto  a  man's  felfgood  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life,  fuch  as  may  be  in  a 
reafonable  fort  within  his  compafs  to  attain.  For  if  thefc  two  things  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  man  fet  before  him  honeft  and  good  ends,  and  again  that  he  be  refolute, 
conftant,  and  true  unto  them  ;  it  will  follow,  that  he  (hall  mould  himfelf  into  all 
virtue  at  once.  And  this  is  indeed  like  the  work  of  nature,  whereas  the  other 
courfe  is  like  the  work  of  the  hand  :  for  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he 
fhapes  only  that  part  whereupon  he  worketh,  as  if  he  be  upon  the  face,  that  pare 
which  ftiall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude  ftone  ftill,  till  fuch  time  as  he  comes  to  it :  but, 
contrariwile,  when  nature  m.akes  a  flower  or  living  creature,  fhe  formeth  rudiments 
of  all  the  parts  at  one  time  :  lb  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  a  man  pradiifeth 
temperance,  he  doth  not  profit  much  to  fortitude,  nor  the  like :  but  when  he 
dtdicateth  and  applieth  himielf  to  good  ends,  look,  what  virtue  foever  the  purfuit 
and  paffage  towards  thofe  ends  dotli  commend  unto  him,  he  is  invefted  of  a  pre- 
cedent difpofition  to  conform  himfelf  thereunto.  Which  ftate  of  mind  Ariftotle 
doth  excellently  exprefs  himielf,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  virtuous  but  divine  : 
his  wori-'s  are  thefe  •,  Imma-iitati  autcm  confentaneumejl,  opponere  earn,  quae  jupra  huma- 
nitalem  eft,  heroicam  five  divinam  virtutcm.  And  a  little  after,  fscim  ut  ferae  mqiie  vi- 
tp.im  neqne  virtus  eft,  fic  mqne  Dei.  Sedhic  qui  dan  ftatv.s  altius  qiiiddam  virtute  eft,  ilk 
aliud  qiiiddam  a  vitio.  And  therefore  we  may  fee  what  celfitude  of  honour  Flinius 
Secundus  attributeth  to  Trajan  in  his  funeral  oration  -,  where  he  laid,  "  that  men 
"  needed  to  make  no  other  prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  v/ould  continue  as 
"  good  lords  to  them  as  Trajan  had  been  ;"  as  if  he  had  not  been  only  an  imita- 
tion of  divine  nature,  but  a  pattern  of  it.  But  thefe  be  heathen  and  profane 
paftages,  having  but  a  fliadow  of  that  divine  ftate  of  mind,  which  religion  and  the 
holy  faith  doth  conducT;  men  unto,  by  imprinting  upon  their  fouls  charity,  which  is 
excellently  called  the  bond  of  perfe£iion,  becaufe  it  comprehendeth  and  fafteneth  all 
virtues  togerher.  And  as  it  is  elegantly  faid  by  IVIenander  of  vain  love,  which  is 
but  a  falie  i  nitation  of  divine  love,  Amor  melior fophijla  Lievo  ad  humanam  vilam,  that 
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4ove  teacheth  a  man  to  carry  himfclf  better  than  the  fophift  or  preceptor,  which  he 
calleth  left-handed,  becaule,  with  all  his  rules  and  preceps,  he  cannot  form  a 
man  lb  dexteroully,  nor  with  that  facility,  to  prize  himfelf,  and  govern  himfelt,  as 
love  can  do.  So  certainly  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it  doth 
work  him  fuddenly  into  greater  perfeftion  than  all  the  doitrine  of  morality  can  do, 
which  is  but  a  Ibphill  in  comparilbn  of  the  other.  Nay  farther,  as  Xenophon  ob- 
ferved  truly,  that  all  other  afiedions,  though  they  raife  the  mind,  yet  they  do  it  by 
diitorting  and  uncomelineis  of  ecftafies  or  cxcefles  ;  but  only  love  doth  e.xak  the 
mind,  and  neverthelcis  at  the  fame  inftant  doth  fettle  and  compofe  it :  lb  in  all 
other  excellencies,  though  they  advance  nature,  yet  they  are  fubjedl  to  excels.  Only 
charity  admitteth  no  excels  ;  for  fo  we  fee,  by  afpiring  to  be  like  God  in  power, 
the  angels  tranlgrelTed  and  fell  ;  Jfcendam,  et  ero  Jiml'lis  AltiJJimo :  by  afpiring  to  be 
like  God  in  knowledge,  man  tranfgreffed  and  fell  -,  Eritis  ficut  Dii,  fcientes  bonum  et 
malum:  but  by  afpiring  to  a  Iimilitude  of  God  in  goodnefs,  or  love,  neither  man 
nor  angel  ever  tranlgrelTed,  or  Ihall  tranfgrefs.  For  unto  that  imitation  we  are 
called  ;  Diligite  inimicos  vejiros,  benefacite  eis  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  orate  pro  perfeqiienti- 
bus  et  calumniantibus  vcs  ut  fitis  filii  Patris  vejlri,  qui  in  coelis  eft,  qui  fokm  fuum  oriri 
fact/  fuper  bones  et  malos,  et  pluit  fuper  juftos  et  injuftos.  So  in  the  firll  plaiform  of 
the  divine  nature  itfelf,  the  heathen  religion  fpeaketh  thus,  Optimus  Maximus  •,  and 
the  facred  Scriptures  thus,  Alifericcrdia  ejus  fuper  omnia  opera  ejus. 

Wherefore  I  do  conclude  this  part  of  moral  knowledge  concerning  the  culture 
and  regimen  of  the  mind  ;  wherein  if  any  man,  confidering  the  parts  thereof,  which 
I  have  enumerated,  do  judge  that  my  labour  is  but  to  coUett  into  an  art  or  fcience, 
that  which  hath  been  pretermitted  by  others,  as  matters  of  common  fcnfe  and  ex- 
perience, he  judgeth  well  :  but  as  Philocrates  fported  with  Demofthenes,  "  You 
"  may  not  marvel,  Athenians,  that  Demofthenes  and  I  do  differ,  for  he  drinketli 
*'  water,  and  I  drink  wine."  And  like  as  we  read  of  an  ancient  parable  of  the  two 
gates  of  fleep. 

Sunt  geminae  fomni  portae,  quarum  altera  fertur 

Cornea,  qua  z'erisfacilis  datur  exitus  umbris : 

Altera  candenti  perfeSla  nit  ens  elephant  o, 

Sed  falfa  ad  caelum  mittunt  infomnia  manes. 
So  if  we  put  on  fobriety  and  attention,  we  lliall  find  it  a  lure  maxim  in  knowledge, 
that  the  more  pleafant  liquor  of  wine  is  the  more  vaporous,  and  the  braver  gate  of 
ivory  fendeth  forth  the  falfer  dreams. 

But  we  have  now  concluded  tliat  general  part  of  human  philofophy,  which  con- 
templateth  man  fegrcgate,  and  as  he  confifteth  of  body  and  fpirit.  Wherein  we 
may  farther  note,  that  there  feemeth  to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  between  the  good 
of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  we  divided  the  good  of  the  body 
into  health,  beauty,  ftrength,  and  pleafure  ;  fo  the  good  of  the  mmd,  inquired  in 
rational  and  moral  knowledges,  tendeth  to  this  to  make  the  mind  found  and  with- 
out perturbation  ;  beautiful  and  graced  with  decency  -,  and  ftrong  and  agile  for  all 
duties  of  life.  Thefe  three,  as  in  the  body,  fo  in  the  mind,  feldom  meet,  and  com- 
monly fever.  For  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  many  have  ftrength  of  v.'it  and  courage, 
but  have  neither  health  from  perturbations,  nor  any  beauty  or  decency  in  their  do- 
ings :  fome  again  have  an  elegancy  and  finenefs  of  carriage,  which  have  neither 
foundnefs  of  honefty,  nor  fubftance  of  fufficiency  :  and  fome  again  have  honcft  and 
reformed  minds,  that  can  neither  become  themfelves,  nor  manage  bufinefs.  And 
Vol.  I.  P  fometimes 
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fometimes  tv/o  of  them  meet,  and  rarely  all  three.  As  for  pleafure,  we  have  like- 
wife  determined,  that  the  mind  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  ftupidity,  but  to  retain 
pleafure  ;  confined  rather  in  the  fubjeft  of  it,  than  in  the  itrength  and  vigour 
of.  it. 

Civil  Knowledge  is  eonverfant  about  a  fubjeft  which  of  all  others  is  moft  im-- 
merfed  in  matter,  and  hardlieft  reduced  to  axiom.  Neverthelefs,  as  Cato  the  cen- 
for  iliid,  "  that  the  Romans  were  like  fheep,  for  that  a  man  might  better  drive  a 
"  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them  ;  for  in  a  flock,  if  you  could  get  but  fome  few 
"  to  go  right,  the  refl:  would  follow  :"  fo  in  that  refpedl  moral  philofophy  is  more 
difficult  than  policy.  Again,  moral  philofophy  propoundeth  to  itfelf  the  framing 
of  internal  goodnefs  ;  but  civil  knowledge  requireth  only  an  external  goodnefs  ; 
for  that  as  to  fociety  fufficeth.  And  therefore  it  cometh  oft  to  pafs  that  there  be 
evil  times  in  good  governments  :  for  fo  we  find  in  the  holy  ftory,  when  the  kings 
were  good  ;  yet  it  is  added,  Sed  adhuc  popidus  non  direxerat  cor  fiimn  ad  Domimnn  De- 
um  palrum  fuormn.  Again,  fl:ates,  as  great  engines,  move  flowly,  and  are  not  fo 
foon  put  out  of  frame  :  for  as  in  Egypt  the  feven  good  years  fufl:ained  the  feven 
bad  ;  fo  governments  for  a  time  well  grounded,  do  bear  out  errors  following.  But 
the  refolution  of  particular  perfons  is  more  fuddenly  fubverted.  Thefe  refpefts  do 
fomewhat  qualify  the  extreme  difficulty  of  civil  knowledge. 

This  knowledge  hath  three  parts,  according  to  the  three  fummary  aflions  of  fo- 
ciety, which  are  Converfation,  Negotiation,  and  Government.  For  man  feeketh 
in  fociety  comfort,  ufe,  and  protedion  :  and  they  be  three  wifdoms  of  divers  na- 
tures, which  do  often  fever  ;  wifdom  of  behaviour,  wifdom  of  bufmefs,  and  wifdom 
of  ftate. 

The  wifdom  of  Converfation  ought  not  to  be  over-much  affeded,  but  much  lefs 
defpifed  :  for  it  hath  not  only  an  honour  in  itfelf,  but  an  influence  alfo  into  bufinefs 
and  government.     The  poet  faith.  Nee  vuUh  dejlrue  verba  tuo.     A  man   may  de- 
ftroy  the  force  of  his  words  with  his  countenance  :  fo  may  he  of  his  deeds,   faith  Ci- 
cero, recommending  to  his  brother  affability  and  eafy  accefs.  Nil  intereft  habere  ofthtm 
apertum,  vultum  claufum.     "  It  is  nothing  won  to  admit  men  with  an  open  door, 
"  and  to  receive  them  with  a  fhut  and  referved  countenance."     So,   we  fee,  At- 
ticus,   before  the  firft  interview  between  Cfefar  and   Cicero,   the  war  depending, 
did  ferioufly  advife  Cicero  touching  the  compofing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance 
and  gefture.     And   if  the  government  of  the  countenance  be  of  fuch  efl^edt,  much 
more  is  that  of  the  fpeech,  and  other  carriage  appertaining  to  converfation  ;  the  true 
model  whereof  feemeth   to  me  well  exprelTed  by  Livy,  though  not  meant  for  this 
purpofe  ;  Ne  aut  arrogans  videar,  aut  obnoxius  ;  quorum  alterum  eft  alienae  liber tatis 
obliti,  alterum  fuae  :    "  The  fum  of  behaviour  is  to  retain  a  man's  own   dignity, 
"  without  intruding  upon  the  liberty  of  others."     On  the  other  fide,  if  behaviour 
and  outward  carriage  be  intended  too  much,  firft  it  may  pafs  into  affectation,   and 
then  S^cid  defcrmius,   quam  fcenam  in  vitam  transferrer  to  a6l  a  man's  life  .''  But  al- 
though it  proceed  not  to  that  extreme,  yet  it  confumeth  time,  and  employeth  the 
mind  too  much.     And  therefore  as  we  ufe  to  advife  young  iludents  from  company- 
keeping,  by  faying,  Amici,  fures  temporis  ;  focertainly  the  intending  of  the  difcretion 
of  behaviour  is  a  great  thief  of  meditation.     Again,  fuch  as  are  accomplilhed  in  that 
form  of  urbanity,  pleafe  themfelves  in  it,  and  feldom  afpire  to  higher  virtue  ;  where- 
as thofe  that  have  defe£t  in  it,  do  feek  comelinefs  by  reputation  :  for  where  repu- 
tation 
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tation  is,  almoft  every  thing  becometh  -,  but  where  that  is  not,  it  mufl:  be  fuppliedty 
punftihos  and  compliments.  Again,  there  is  no  greater  impediment  of  adtion,  than 
anover-curiousobfervance  of  decency,  and  the  guide  of  decency,  which  is  time  and 
feafon.  For  as  Solomon  laith,  ^/i  refpicit  ad  vintcs,  ncn  [eminat  \  et  qui  refpicit  cd 
nubes,  not  metct :  a  man  muft  make  his  opportunity  as  oft  as  find  it.  To  conclude  -, 
behaviour  feemetli  to  me  as  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have  the  conditions  of  a 
garment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fafliion  -,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious  ;  it 
ought  to  be  fhaped  fo  as  to  fet  forth  any  good  making  of  the  mind,  and  hide  any 
deformity  •,  and  above  all,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  ftrait,  or  reftrained  for  exercife  or 
motion.  But  this  part  of  civil  knowledge  hath  been  clegandy  handled,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  report  it  for  deficient. 

The  wifdom  touching  Negotiation  or  Bufinefs  hath  not  been  hitherto  coUedted  Oe  ne<»otiis 
into  writing,  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning,  and  the  profeflbrs  of  learning,  gerer.dls. 
For  from  this  root  fpringeth  chiefly  that  note  or  opinion,  which  by  us  is  exprefled  in 
adage  to  this  effect ;  that  there  is  no  great  concurrence  between  learning  and  wif- 
dom. For  of  the  three  wifdoms  which  we  have  fet  down  to  pertain  to  civil  life, 
for  wifdom  of  behaviour,  it  is  by  learned  men  for  the  moll  part  defpifed,  as  an  in- 
ferior to  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  meditation  ;  for  wifdom  of  government,  they  ac- 
quit themfelves  well  when  they  are  called  to  it,  but  that  happeneth  to  few  :  but 
for  the  wifdom  of  bufinefs,  wherein  man's  life  is  mofl:  converfant,  there  be  no  books 
of  it,  except  fome  few  fcattered  advertifements,  that  have  no  proportion  to  the  mao-- 
iiitude  of  this  fubjeft.  For  if  books  were  written  of  this,  as  the  other,  I  doubt  not 
but  learned  men,  with  mean  experience,  would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience, 
without  learning,  and  outflioot  them  in  their  own  bow. 

Neither  needeth  it  at  all  to  be  doubted,  that  this  knowledge  fhould  be  fo  variable, 
as  it  falleth  not  under  precept  -,  for  it  is  much  lefs  infinite  than  fcience  of  govern- 
ment, which,  we  fee,  is  laboured,  and  in  fome  part  reduced.  Of  this  wifdom,  it 
feemeth,  fome  of  the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  fadeft  and  wifeft  times,  were  pro- 
feflbrs ;  for  Cicero  reporteth,  that  it  was  then  in  ufe  for  fenators  that  had  name 
and  opinion  for  general  wife  men,  as  Coruncanius,  Curius,  Lsslius,  and  many  others, 
to  walk  at  certain  hours  in  the  place,  and  to  give  audience  to  thofe  that  would  ufe 
their  advice  ;  and  that  the  particular  citizens  would  refort  unto  them,  and  confult 
^vith  them  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  or  of  the  employing  of  a  fon,  or  of  a  pur- 
chafe  or  bargain,  or  of  an  accufation,  and  ever}'  other  occafion  incident  to  man's 
life.  So  as  there  is  a  wifdom  ofcounfel  and  advice  even  in  private  cafes,  arifing  out 
of  an  univerfal  infight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world  •,  which  is  ufed  indeed  upon  par- 
ticular cafes  propounded,  but  is  gathered  by  general  obfervation  of  cafes  of  like  na- 
ture. For  fo  we  fee  in  the  book  which  (^Cicero  writethtohis  brother,  De petiti- 
one  confulatus,  being  the  only  book  of  bufinefs,  that  I  know,  written  by  the  ancients, 
although  it  concerned  a  particular  action  then  on  foot,  yet  the  fubftance  thereof 
confifteth  of  many  wife  and  politic  axioms,  which  contain  not  a  temporary,  but  a 
perpetual  direction  in  the  cafe  of  popular  elections.  But  chiefly  we  may  fee  in  thofe 
aphorifms  which  have  place  amongfl:  divine  writings,  compofed  by  Solomon  the 
king,  of  whom  the  fcriptures  teftify,  that  his  heart  was  as  the  fands  of  the  fea, 
encompafiing  the  world  and  all  worldly  matters  :  we  fee,  I  fay,  not  a  few  profound 
and  excellent  cautions,  precepts,  pofitions,  extending  to  much  varietv  of  occa- 
fions  ;  whereupon  we  will  fl;ay  awhile,  offering  to  confideration  fome  number  of 
examples. 

P  2  Sed 
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Sed  et  citn£lis  fermonibtu,  qui  dicuntury  ne  acccmmodes  aurem  tuam^  ne  forte  audias  fer^ 
vum  tuiim  makdicentem  tibi. 

Here  is  recommended  the  provident  (lay  of  inquiry  of  that  which  we  would  be 
loth  to  find  ;  as  it  was  judged  great  wifdom  in  Pompeius  Magnus  that  he  burned 
Sertorius's  papers  unperufed. 

Vir  fapiensy  ft  cum  fliilto  contender! t,  five  irafcatur,  five  rideat,  non  inveniet  re- 
quiem. 

Here  is  defcribed  the  great  difadvantage  which  a  wife  man  hath  in  undertaking  a 
lighter  perfon  than  himfelf,  which  is  fuch  an  engagement,  as  whether  a  man  turn 
the  matter  to  jeft,  or  turn  it  to  heat,  or  howfoever  he  change  copy,  he  can  no  ways 
quit  himfelf  well  of  it. 

^li  delicate  apueritia  nutrit  ferviim  fuum,  fojlea  fentiet  eum  contumacem. 
Here  is  fignified,  that  if  a  man  begin  too  high  a  pitch  in  his  favours,  it  doth 
commonly  end  in  unkindnefs  and  unthankfulnefs. 

Vidifli  viruni  velocemin  opere  fuo,  coram  regibus  Jtabit,  nee  erit  inter  ignobiles. 
Here  is  obferved,  that  of  all  virtues  for  rifing  to  honour,  quicknefs  of  difpatch 
is  the  beft  -,  for  fuperiors  many  times  love  not  to  have  thofeThey  employ,  too  deep 
or  too  fufEcient,  but  ready  and  diligent. 

Fidi  cuntlos  viventes^  qui  ambulant  fub  fole,  cum  adolefcente  fecundo,  qui  confurgit 
pro  eo. 

Here  is  exprefled  that  which  was  noted  by  Sylla  firft,  and  after  him  by  Tiberius  •, 
P  lures  adorant  folem  orient  em  ^  quam  occidentem  vel  meridianum. 

Si  fpiritus  poteftatem  habentis  afcenderit  fuper  te,  locum  tuum  ne  dimiferis.,  quia  curatia 
faciet  crjfare peccata  maxima. 

Here  caution  is  given,  that  upon  difpleafure,  retiring  is  of  all  courfes  the  un- 
fitttefl: ;  for  a  man  leaveth  things  at  worft,  and  depriveth  himfelf  of  means  to  make 
them  better. 

Erat  civitas  parva,  etpauci  in  eaviri;  venit  contra  earn  rex  magnus,  et  vadavit  eam^ 
jjijlruxitque  munitiones  per  gyrum,  et  perfeSia  eft  obfdio  ;  inventufque  eft  in  ea  vir  pau- 
per et  fapiens,  et  liberavit  earn  per  fapientiam  fuam,  et  nullus  deinceps  recordattis  eft  ho- 
rninis  illius  pauperis. 

Here  the  corruption  of  ftates  is  fet  forth,  that  efteern  not  virtue  or  merit  longer 
than  they  have  ufe  of  it. 
Mollis  refponfio  frangit  iram. 

Here  is  noted,  that  filence  or  rough  anfwer  exafperateth  ;  but  an  anfwer  prefent 
and  temperate  pacifieth. 

Iter  pigrorum,  qi'.afi  fepes  fpinarum. 

Here  is  lively  reprefented  how  laborious  floth  proveth  in  the  end  ;  for  when  things 
are  deferred  to  the  laft  inftant,  and  nothing  prepared  beforehand,  every  ftep  find- 
eth  a  brier  or  an  impediment,  which  catcheth  or  ftopeth. 

Melior  eft  finis  oraiionis,  quam  principium. 
Here  is  taxed  the  vanity  of  formal  fpeakers,  that  ftudy  more  about  prefaces  and  in- 
ducements, than  upon  the  conclufions  and  ilTues  of  fpeech. 

^d  cognofcit  in  Judicio  facietn,  non  bene  facit  ;  ifte  et  pro  buccella  panis  defer  et  ve- 
ritatem. 

Here  is  noted,  that  a  judge  were  better  be  a  briber,  than  a  refpefter  of  perfons  j 
for  a  corrupt  judge  ofFendeth  not  fo  lightly  as  a  facile. 

Vir  pauper  calumniaus  pauperes,  ftmilis  eft  imbri  vehementi,  in  quo  paratur  fames. 

Here 
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Here  is  exprefled  the  extremity  of  neceffitous  extortions,  figured  in  the  ancient  fa- 
ble of  the  full  and  the  hungry  horfe-leech. 

Fens  turbatus  pede,  et  vena  ccrrnpta,  cji  juftus  cadens  coram  inipio. 

Here  is  noted  that  one  judicial  and  exemplar  iniquity  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
doth  trouble  the  fountains  of  juftice  more  than  many  particular  injuries  pafled  over 
by  connivance. 

^ii  fiibtrahit  aliquid  a  patre  et  a  matre,  et  dicit  hoc  Jion  ejfe  peccatum,  particeps  eft 
homicidii. 

Here  is  noted,  that  whereas  men  in  wronging  their  beft  friends,  ufe  to  extenuate 
their  fault,  as  if  they  might  prefume  or  be  bold  upon  them,  it  doth  contrariwife  in- 
deed aggravate  their  fault,  and  turneth  it  from  injury  to  impiety. 

Noli  ejje  amicus  komini  iracundo,  nee  ambulaio  cum  homiiie  furiofo. 

Here  caution  is  given,  that  in  the  eledion  of  our  friends  we  do  principally  avoid 
thofe  which  are  impatient,  as  thofe  that  will  efpoufe  us  to  many  faftions  and 
quarrels. 

^i  conturhat  domumfuam,  pcjfidehit  ventum. 

Here  is  noted  that  in  domeltical  feparations  and  breaches  men  do  promife  to  them- 
felves  quieting  of  their  mind  and  contentment,  but  ftill  they  are  deceived  of  their 
expecbation,  and  it  turneth  to  wind. 

Filius  fapiens  laetificat  patrem  :  filius  veroftultus  moejlitia  eft  matrijuae. 

Here  is  diftinguifhed,  that  fathers  have  mofl:  comfort  of  the  good  proof  of  their 
fons  ;  but  mothers  have  moft  diicomfort  of  their  ill  proof,  becaufe  women  have  little 
difcerning  of  virtue,  but  of  fortune. 

Qui  celat  de!i£iiim,  quaerit  ami ci dam  ;  fed  qui  altera  fermone  repetit,  feparat  foe- 
deratos. 

Here  caution  is  given,  that  reconcilement  is  better  managed  by  an  amnefty,  and 
pafTing  over  that  which  is  paft,  than  by  apologies  and  excufations. 

In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia  -,  ubi  autem  verba  funt  plurima,  ibi  frequenter 
ageftas. 

Here  is  noted,  that  words  and  difcourfc  abound  moft  where  there  is  idlenefa 
and  want. 

Primus  in  fiia  caufa  juftus  \  fed  venit  altera  pars,  et  inquirit  in  eum. 

Here  is  obferved  that  in  all  caufes  the  firlt  tale  pofieiTeth  much,  in  fuch  fort,  that 
the  prejudice  thereby  wrought  will  be  hardly  removed,  except  fome  abufe  or  falfity 
in  the  information  be  detefted. 

Verba  bilinguis  quaft  Jimplicia,  et  ipfa  perveniunt  ad  interiora  ventris. 

Here  is  diftinguifhed,  that  flattery  and  infinuation,  which  feemeth  fet  and  arti- 
ficial, finketh  not  far  ;  but  that  entereth  deep  which  hath  ftiew  of  nature,  liberty, 
and  fimplicity. 

^i  erudit  deriforem,  ipfe  fibi  injuriam  facii  ;  et  qui  arguit  impium,  fibi  maculam 
generat. 

Here  caution  is  given  how  we  tender  reprehenfion  to  arrogant  and  fcornful  natures, 
whofe  manner  is  to  efteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accordingly  to  return  it. 

Dafapienti  occajicnem,  et  addetur  ei  fapientia. 

Here  is  diftinguiftied  the  wifdom  brought  into  habit,  and  that  which  is  but  ver- 
bal, and  fwimmingonly  in  conceit;  for  the  one  upon  the  occafion  prefcnted  is  quicken- 
ed and  redoubled,  the  other  is  amazed  and  confuled. 
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^lomodo  in  aqilis  refplendent  vuUus  profpicieiUinm,  ftc  cordia  hominum  manifejia  funt 
prude  nti  bus. 

Here  the  mind  of  a  wife  man  is  compared  to  a  glafs,  wlierein  the  images  of  all 
diverfity  of  natures  and  cuftoms  are  reprefented,  from  which  reprefentation  pro- 
ceedeth  that  application, 

^d  fapit,  innnmeris  moribus  aptus  erit. 

Thus  have  I  ftaid  fomewhat  longer  upon  thefe  fentences  politic  of  Solomon  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  proportion  of  an  example,  led  with  a  defire  to  give  authority  to 
this  part  of  knowledge  which  I  noted  as  deficient,  by  fo  excellent  a  precedent  ; 
and  have  alio  attended  them  with  brief  obfervations,  fuch  as  to  my  underftanding 
offer  no  violence  to  the  fenfe,  though  I  know  they  may  be  applied  to  a  more  divine 
ufe  :  but  it  is  allowed  even  in  divinity,  that  fome  interpretations,  yea  and  fome 
writings,  have  more  of  the  eagle  than  others;  but  taking  them  as  inftruftions  for 
life,  they  might  have  received  large  difcourfe,  if  I  would  have  broken  them  and  il- 
luftrated  them  by  deducements  and  examples. 

Neither  was  this  in  ufe  only  with  the  Hebrews,  but  It  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  wifdom  of  the  more  ancifent  times  •,  that  as  men  found  out  any  obfervation  that 
they  thought  was  good  for  life,  they  would  gather  it  and  exprels  it  in  parable,  or 
aphorifm,  or  fable.  But  for  fables,  they  were  vicegerents  and  fupplies  where  ex- 
amples failed  :  now  that  the  times  abound  with  hiftory,  the  aim  is  better  when  the 
mark  is  alive.  And  therefore  the  form  of  writing,  which  of  all  others  is  the  fitteft 
for  this  variable  argument  of  negotiation  and  occafions,  is  that  which  Machiavel 
chofe  wifely  and  aptly  for  government ;  namely,  difcourfe  upon  hiftories  or  exam- 
ples :  for  knowledge  drawn  freflily,  and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  knoweth  the 
way  bell  to  particulars  again  -,  and  it  hath  much  greater  life  for  pradtice  when  the 
difcourfe  attendeth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attendeth  upon  the 
difcourfe.  For  this  is  no  point  of  order,  as  it  feemeth  at  firft,  but  of  fubftance  :  for 
when  the  example  is  the  ground,  being  let  down  in  an  hiftory  at  large,  it  is  fet  down 
with  all  circumftances,  which  may  fometimes  control  the  difcourfe  thereupon 
made,  and  fometimes  fupply  it  as  a  very  pattern  for  aftion  -,  whereas  the  examples 
alledged  for  the  difcourfe's  fake,  are  cited  fuccinftly,  and  without  particularity, 
and  carry  a  fervile  afpe6t  towards  the  difcourfe  which  they  "are  brought  in  to  malce 
good. 

But  this  difference  is  not  amlfs  to  be  remembered,  that  as  hiftory  of  times  is  the 
beft  ground  for  difcourfe  of  government,  fuch  as  Machiavel  handleth,  fo  hiftory  of 
lives  is  the  moft  proper  for  difcourfe  of  bufmels,  becaufe  it  is  more  converfant  in  pri- 
vate aftions.  Nay,  there  is  a  ground  of  difcourfe  for  this  purpofe  fitter  than  them 
both,  which  is  difcourfe  upon  letters  -,  fuch  as  are  wife  and  weighty,  as  many  are  of 
Cicero  ad  At ti cum,  and  others.  For  letters  have  a  great  and  more  particular  repre- 
fentation of  bufinefs  than  either  chronicles  or  lives.  •  Thus  have  we  fpoken  both  of 
the  matter  and  form  of  this  part  of  civil  knowledge  touching  negotiation,  which  we 
note  to  be  deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  part,  which  differeth  as  much  from  that 
whereof  we  have  fpoken,  zs  fapere  zndfibi  fapere  ;  the  one  moving  as  it  were  to  the 
circumference,  the  other  to  the  center  :  for  there  is  a  wifdom  of  counfcl,  and  again 
there  is  a  wifdom  of  preffing  a  man's  own  fortune,  and  they  do  fometimes  meet,  and 
often  fever:  for  many  are  wife  in  their  own  ways  that  are  weak  for  government  or 
counfel  ;  hke  ants,  which  is  a  wife  creature  for  itfelf,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  gar- 
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den.  This  wifdom  the  Romans  did  take  much  knowledge  of:  Nam  pol  fapiens^ 
iaith  the  comical  ^o(iX.,fingit  fortunam  fibi;  and  it  grew  to  an  adage,  Faber  quifque  for^ 
tioiae  propriae  :  and  Livy  attributeth  it  to  Cato  the  lirfl:,  hi  hoc  viro  ianta  vis  animi 
et  ingeiiiiinerat,  ut  qiwcunqiie  Icco  naius  ejjet,fibi  ipfe fortiinam  fanurus  viderettcr. 

This  conceit  or  pofition,  if  it  be  too  much  declared  and  profcffed,  hath  been 
thought  a  thing  impolitic  and  unlucky,  as  was  oblerved  in  Timotheus  the  Athenian  ; 
who  having  done  many  great  lerviccs  to  the  eftate  in  his  government,  and  giving 
an  account  thereof  to  the  people,  as  the  manner  was,  did  conclude  every  particular 
with  this  clauie,  '.'  and  in  this  fortune  had  no  part."     And  it  came  to  pals  that  he 
never  profpered  in  any  thing  he  took  in  hand  afterwards  ;  for  this  is  too  high  and 
too  arrogant,  favouring  of  that  wliich  Ezekiel  faith  of  Pharaoh,  Dicis,  Fluvius  eji 
fjieits,  el  ego  feci  memelipfum  :  or  of  that  which  another  prophet  fpeaketh,  that  men 
offer  facrifices  to  their  nets  and  fnares  ;  and  that  which  the  poet  exprcfleth, 
Dextra  mihi  Deus,  et  telum,  quod  miffile  libra. 
Nunc  adfmt  : 
For  thefe  confidences  were  ever  unhallowed,  and  unblefled  :  and  therefore  thofe 
thit  were  great  politicians  indeed  ever  afcribed  their  fuccelfes  to  their  felicity,  and 
not  to  their  fkill  or  virtue.     For  lb  Sylla  furnamed  himfelf  K-//.r  not  Alagnus :  fo 
Csefar  faid  to  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  C^farem portas  et  fortunam  ejus. 

But  yet  neverthelefs  thefe  pofitions,  Faber  qui/que  fortunae  fuae  ;  Sapiens  domi- 
tiabitur  ajiris  :  Invia  z-irtuti  nulla  eft  z-ia,  and  the  like,  being  taken  and  ufed  as 
fpurs  to  induftry,  and  not  as  ftirrups  to  infolency,  rather  for  refolution  than  for 
prefumption  or  outward  declaration,  have  been  ever  thought  found  and  good, 
and  are,  no  queftion,  imprinted  in  the  greateft  minds,  who  are  fo  fenlible  of  this 
opinion,  as  they  can  icarce  contain  it  within  :  As  we  fee  in  Auguitus  Csfar,  who 
was  rather  diverfe  from  his  uncle,  than  inferior  in  virtue,  how  when  he  died,  he 
defired  his  friends  about  him  to  give  him  a  Plaudite,  as  if  he  were  confcious  to 
himfelf  that  he  had  played  his  part  well  upon  the  ftage.  This  part  of  knowledge 
we  do  report  alfo  as  deficient  -,  not  but  that  it  is  praftifed  too  much,  but  it  hath  not 
been  reduced  to  writing.  And  therefore  left  it  fliould  feem  to  any  that  it  is  not 
comprehenfible  by  axiom,  it  is  requifite,  as  we  did  in  the  former,  that  we  fet 
down  fome  heads  or  pafiages  of  it. 

Wherein  it  may  appear  at  the  firft  a  new  and  unwonted  argument  to  teach  men  Faber  fortu- 
how  to  raife  and  make  their  fortune  :  a  doftrine,    wherein  every  man  perchance  n^e,  i"ne  de 
will  be  ready  to  yield  himfelf  a  difciple  till  he  feeth  difficulty  ;  for  fortune  layeth  as  a"''^'^"  ^^^^^' 
heavy  impofitions  as  virtue,  and  it  is  as  hard  and  fevere  a  thing  to  be  a  true  politician^ 
as  to  be  truly  moral.     But  the  handling  thereof  concerneth  learning  greatly,  both 
in   honour  and  in  iubftance  :    In  honour,  becaufe  pragmatical  men   may  not  go 
away  with  an  opinion  that  learning   is  like  a  lark,  that  can  mount,  and  fing,  and 
pleafe   herfelf,    and   nothing  elfe  ;  but  may  know  that  fhe  holdeth  as  well  of  the 
hawk,  that  can  foar  aloft,  and  can  alfo  defcend  and  ftrike  upon  the  pi'ey.     In  fub- 
ftance,  becaufe   it  is  the  perfeft  law  of  inquiry  of  truth,  "  that  nothing  be  in  the 
"    globe    of  matter,    v.hich  fhould  not  be   likewife  in  the  globe  of  cryftal,    or 
"  form  ;"  that  is,  that  there  be  not  any   thing  in  being  and  aftion,  which  fhould  ~^ 
not  be  drawn   and  collefted  into  contemplation  and  doftrine.     Neither  doth  learn- 
ing admire  or  efteem  of  this  architedture  of  fortune,  otherwife   than  as  of  an  infe- 
rior work  :  for  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an  end  worthy  of  his  being,  and  many 
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times  the  v/orthieft  men  do  abandon  their  fortune  willingly  for  better  refpeds  ;  but 
neverthelefs  fortune,  as  an  organ  of  virtue  and  merit,  delerveth  the  confideration. 

Firft,  therefore,  the  precept  which  i  conceive  to  be  moft  fummary  towards  the 
prevailing  in  fortune,  is  to  obtain  that  window  which  Mcmus  did  require  ;  who 
leeing  in  the  frame  of  man's  heart  luch  angles  and  recefles,  found  fault  there  was 
not  a  window  to  look  into  them  :  that  is,  to  procure  good  informations  of  parti- 
culars touching  perlons,  their  natures,  their  defnes  and  ends,  their  cuftoms  and 
fafhions,  their  helps  and  advantages,  and  whereby  they  chiefly  fland  -,  lb  again 
their  weaknefTes  and  difadvantages,  and  where  they  lie  moft  open  and  obnoxious  ; 
their  friends,  faftions,  and  dependencies  ;  and  again  their  oppofues,  enviers,  com- 
petitors, their  moods  and  times.  Sola  viri  mclles  aditus  et  tempora  noras  •,  their  princi- 
ples, rules,  and  obfervations,  and  the  like  :  and  this  notonlyofperfons,butof  actions, 
what  are  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  and  how  they  are  conduifted,  favoured,  oppofed, 
and  how  they  import,  and  the  like.  For  the  knowledge  of  prefent  actions  is  not 
only  material  in  itfelf,  but  without  it  alfo  the  knowledge  of  perfons  is  very  errone- 
ous ;  for  men  change  with  the  aflions,  and  whilft  they  are  in  purfuit  they  are  one, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.  Thefe  informations  of  par- 
ticulars, touching  perfons  and  aftions,  are  as  the  minor  propofitions  in  every  adive 
fyllogifm,  for  no  excellency  of  obfervations,  which  are  as  the  major  propofitions, 
can  fuffice  to  ground  a  conclufion,  if  there  be  error  and  miltaking  in  the  minors. 

That  this  knowledge  is  poffible  Solomon  is  our  furety,  who  faith.  Con/ilium  in 
corde  viri  tanquam  aqua  profunda,  fed  vir  prudens  exhmtriet  iilud  :  And  although  the 
knowledge  itfelf  falleth  not  under  precept,  becaufe  it  is  of  individuals,  yet  the  in- 
Ib'udions  for  the  obtaining  of  it  may. 

We  will  begin  therefore  with  this  precept,  according  to  the  ancient  opinion,  that 
the  finews  of  wifdom  are  flownefs  of  belief  and  diftruft :  that  more  truft  be  given  to 
countenances  and  deeds  than  to  words  ;  and  in  words,  rather  to  fud'den  pafTages 
and  furpriled  words  than  to  fct  and  purpofcd  words.  Neither  let  that  be  feared 
v;hich  is  faid,/ri5K//  nulla  fides  ;  which  is  meant  of  a  general  outward  behaviour,  and 
not  of  the  private  and  fubtile  motions  and  labours  of  the  countenance  and  gefture  ; 
which,  as  Q^  Cicero  elegantly  faith,  is  aninii  janua,  "  the  gate  of  the  mind."  None 
more  clofe  than  Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus  faith  of  Gallus,  Etenim  vultu  offenfionem 
conjeSlaverat.  So  again,  noting  the  differing  charadter  and  manner  of  his  commend- 
ing Germanicus  and  Drufus  in  the  fenace,  he  faith,  touching  his  fafhion  wherein  he 
carried  his  fpeech  of  Germanicus,  thus:  Magis  in  fpecicm  adornatis  verbis,  quam  ut 
penitus  fentire  videretur  ;  but  of  Drufus  thus,  Paucioribus,  fed  intentior,  et  fida  ora- 
tione  :  and  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of  his  character  of  fpeech  when  he  did  any 
thing  that  was  gracious  and  popular,  he  faith,  that  in  other  things  he  was  velut  eluc- 
tantium  verborum :  but  then  again,  Solutius  vcro  Icquebatur  quando  fubvenerit.  So  that 
there  is  no  fuch  artificer  of  diffimulation,  nor  no  fuch  commanded  countenance,  vul- 
tt'.s  jufjhs,  that  can  fever  from  a  feigned  tale  fome  of  thefe  fafhions,  either  a  more 
fl  ght  and  carelefs  fafhion,  or  more  fet  and  formal,  or  more  tedious  and  wandring,  or 
com.ing  from  a  man  more  drily  and  hardly. 

Neither  are  deeds  fuch  afTured  pledges,  as  that  they  may  be  trufted  without  a  ju- 
dicious confideration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature  :  Fratis  fibi  in  parvis  fidem  prae- 
Jiruit,  ut  majore  emolwncnto  fallat :  and  the  Italian  tbinketh  himfelf  upon  the  point  to 
be  bought  and  fold,  when  he  is  better  ufed  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  without  manifeft 
caule.     For  fraall  favours,  they  do  but  lull  men  afleep,  both  as  to  caution  and  as  to 
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induftry,  and  are,  as  Demofthenes  calleth  them,  Al'menta  focordiae.  So  again  we  fee 
how  falfe  the  nature  offome  deeds  are,  in  that  particular  which  Mutianus  pradtiied 
upon  Antonius  Primus,  upon  that  hollow  and  unfaithfid  reconcilement  which  v/?.s 
made  between  them  :  whereupon  IMutianus  advanced  many  of  the  friends  of  Anto- 
nius :  ftmul  amicis  ejus  praefeSluras  et  tribmatus  largitur :  wherein,  under  pretence  to 
ftrengthen  him,  he  did  delblate  him,  and  won  from  him  his  dependences. 

As  for  words,  thougli  they  be  like  waters  to  phyiicians,  full  of  flattery  and  un- 
certainty, yet  they  are  not  to  be  defpiCed,  fpecially  with  the  advantage  of  pafTion 
and  affection.  For  fo  wc  fee  Tiberius,  upon  a  (tinging  and  incenfing  fpeech  of 
Agrippina,  came  a  ftep  forth  of  his  difllmulacion,  when  he  faid,  "  You  are  hurt,  be- 
caufe  you  do  not  reign  •,"  of  which  Tacitus  fiith.  Audita  haec  raram  occulti peSoris  vo- 
cem  elicucrc,  ccrreptamqtie  Grceco  verfu  admcnuit  :  idea  laedi,  quia  non  regnaret.  And 
therefore  the  poet  doth  elegantly  call  palBons,  tortures,  that  urge  men  to  confefs 
their  fecrets  : 

Vino  tortus  et  ira. 
And  experience  fheweth,  there  are  few  men  fo  true  to  thcmfelves,  and  fo  fettled, 
but  that,  fomecimes  upon  heat,  fometimes  upon  bravery,  fometimes  upon  kindnefs, 
fometimes  upon  trouble  of  mind  and  weaknefs,  they  open  themfelves  ;  fpecially  if 
rhey  be  put  to  it  v/ith  a  counter-dilTimulation,  according  to  the  proverb  of  Spain, 
Di  vientira,  y  facaras  z'erdad^  "  Tell  a  lye,  and  find  a  truth." 

.  As  for  the  knowing  of  men,  which  is  atfccond  hand  from  reports  :  mens  weak- 
nefs and  faults  are  beft  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and  abilities  from 
their  friends,  their  cuftoms  and  times  from  their  fervants,  their  conceits  and  opi- 
nions from  their  familiar  friends,  with  whom  they  difcourfe  moll.  General  fame  is 
light,  and  the  opinions  conceived  by  fuperiors  or  equals  are  deceitful  ;  for  to  fuch, 
men  are  more  mafked,  Verior  far.ia  e  domefticis  emanat. 

But  the  foundeft  difclofing  and  expounding  of  men  is,  by  their  natures  and  ends  -, 
wherein  the  weakell  fort  of  men  are  beft  interpreted  by  their  natures,  and  the  wifeft 
by  their  ends.  For  it  was  both  pleafantly  and  wifely  faid,  though  I  think  very  untruly, 
by  a  nuncio  of  the  pope,  returning  from  a  certain  nation,  v.here  he  ferved  as  lieo-er ; 
whofe  opinion  being  afl<ed  touching  the  appointment  of  one  to  go  in  his  place,  he 
wiflied  that  in  any  cafe  they  did  not  fend  one  that  was  too  wife  ;  becaufe  no  very 
wile  man  would  ever  imagine,  what  they  in  that  country  v/ere  like  to  do  :  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  an  error  frequent  for  men  to  flioot  over,  and  to  fuppofe  deeper  ends,  and 
more  compafs-reachcs  than  are  :  the  Italian  proverb  being  elegant,  and  for  the  moft 
part  true, 

Di  daimri.,  di/ennOy  e  di  fede, 
Ce'  ne  memo  che  non  credi  : 
"  There  is  commonly  lefs  money,  lefs  wifdom,  and  Icfs  good  faith,  than  men  do  ac- 
"  count  upon." 

But  princes,  upon  a  far  other  reafon,  are  beft  interpreted  by  their  natures,  and 
private  perlbns  by  their  ends  :  for  princes  being  at  the  top  of  human  defires,  they 
have  for  the  moil:  part  no  particular  ends  v/hereto  they  afpire,  by  diftance  from 
which  a  man  might  take  meafure  and  fcale  of  the  reft  of  their  aiftions  and  defires  ; 
which  is  one  of  the  caufes  that  maketh  their  hearts  more  infcrutable.  Neither  is  it 
fufficient  to  inform  ourfelves  iTvmens  ends  and  natures  of  the  variety  of  them  only, 
but  alfo  of  the  predominancy,  what  humour  reigneth  moft,  and  what  end  is  princi- 
pally fought.     For  fo  \ut  fee,  when  Tigellinus  faw  himfelf  out-ftripped  by  Petro- 
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nius  Turpilianus  in  Nero's  humours  of  pkafures ;  metus  ejus  rimatur,  he   wrought 
upon  Nero's  fears,  whereby  he  broke  the  other's  neck. 

But  to  all  this  part  of  inquiry,  the  moft  compendious  way  refteth  in  three  things: 
the  firft,  to  have  general  acquaintance  and  inwardnefs  with  tliofe  which  have  gene- 
ral acquaintance,  and  look  moft  into  the  world ;  and  efpecially  according  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  bufinefs,  and  the  diverfity  of  perfons,  to  have  privacy  and  converfation 
with  fome  one  friend  at  leaft,  which  is  perfett  and  well  intelligenced  in  every  ieveral 
kind.  The  fecond  is,  to  keep  a  good  mediocrity  in  liberty  of  fpeech  and  fecrecy  : 
in  moft  things  liberty,  fecrecy  where  it  importeth  ;  for  liberty  of  fpeech  inviteth  and 
provoketh  liberty  to  be  ufed  again,  and  fo  bringeth  much  to  a  man's  knowledge ; 
and  fecrecy,  on  the  other  fide,  induceth  truft  and  inwardnefs.  The  laft  is  the  reducing 
of  a  man's  felf  to  this  watchful  and  ferene  habit,  as  to  make  account  and  purpofe, 
in  every  conference  and  aftion  as  well  to  obferve  as  to  aft.  For  as  Epidtetus  would 
have  a  philofopher  in  every  particular  aftion  to  fay  to  himfelf,  Et  hoc  volo,  et  ettam 
injlitutum  fervare :  fo  a  politic  man  in  every  thing  ftiould  fay  to  himfelf,  Et  hoc  volo, 
ac  etlam  aliquhl  addifcere.  I  have  ftayed  the  longer  upon  this  precept  of  obtaining 
good  information  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  main  part  by  itfelf,  which  anfwereth  to  all  the  reft. 
But  a&ove  all  things  caution  muft  be  taken,  that  men  have  a  good  ftay  and  hold  of 
thcmfclves,  and  that  this  much  knowing  do  not  draw  on  much  meddling  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  light  and  raili  intermeddling  in  many  matters.  So 
that  this  variety  of  knowledge  tendeth  in  conclufion  but  only  to  this,  to  make  a 
better  and  freer  choice  of  thofe  aftions  which  may  concern  us,  and  to  condud  them 
v/ith  the  lefs  error  and  the  more  dexterity. 

The  fecond  precept  concerning  this  knowledge,  is  for  men  to  take  good  informa- 
tion touching  their  own  perfons,  and  well  to  underftand  themfelves :  knowing  that, 
as  St.  James  faith,  though  men  look  oft  in  a  glafs,  yet  they  do  fuddenly  forget 
thtmfelves;  wherein  as  the  divine  g'afs  is  the  word  of  God,  io  the  politic  glafs  is 
the  ftate  of  the  world,  or  times  wherein  we  live  ;  in  the  which  we  are  to  behold 
ourfclves. 

For  men  ought  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  their  own  abilities  and  virtues  ;    and 
again  of  their  wants  and  impediments  -,  accounting  thefe  with  the  moft  ;  and  thofe 
other  with  the  leaft  ;  and  from  this  view  and  examination,  to  frame  the  confidera- 
.   tions  following. 

Firft,  to  confider  hov/  the  conftitution  of  their  nature  forteth  with  the  general 
ftate  of  the  times ;  which  if  they  find  agreeable  and  fit,  then  in  all  things  to  give 
themfelves  more  fcope  and  liberty  \  but  if  differing  and  diffonant,  then  in  the  whole 
courfc  of  their  life  to  be  more  clofe,  retired,  and  refcrved  :  as  we  fee  in  Tiberius, 
who  was  never  feen  at  a  play,  and  came  not  into  the  fenate  in  twelve  of  his  laft  years  ; 
whereas  Auguftus  Cffifar  lived  ever  in  mens  eyes,  which  Tacitus  obferveth  :  Alia 
Tiberio  mcrujn  via. 

Secondly,  to  confider  how  their  nature  forteth  with  phofeffions  and  courfes  of  life, 
and  accordingly  to  make  eleftion,  if  they  be  free  ;  and,  if  engaged,  to  make  the 
departure  at  the  firft  opportunity,  as  we  fee  was  done  by  duke  Valentine,  that  was 
defigned  by  his  father  to  a  facerdotal  profeffion,  but  quitted  it  foon  after  in  regard 
of  his  parts  and  inclination  ;  being  fuch  neverthelcfs,  as  a  man  cannot  tell  well  whe- 
ther they  were  vvorfe  for  a  prince  or  for  a  prieft. 

Thirdly,  to  confider  how  they  fort  with  thofe  whom  they  are  like  to  have  com- 
petitors and  concurrents,  and  to  take  that  courfe  wherein  there  is  moft  folitude,  and 
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themfclves  like  to  be  mod  eminent ;  as  Julius  Cjefar  did,  wlio  at  firft  was  an  orator 
or  pleader  ;  but  when  he  law  the  excellency  of  Cicero,  Hortenfius,  Catulus,  and 
others,  for  eloquence,  and  faw  there  was  no  man  of  reputation  for  the  wars  but 
Pompeius,  upon  whom  the  ftate  was  forced  to  rely  ;  he  forfook  his  courfe  begun 
toward  a  civil  and  popular  greatnefs,  and  transferred  his  defigns  to  a  martial 
greatnefs. 

Fourtiily,  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  dependences,  to  proceed  according 
to  the  compofition  of  their  own  nature  -,  as  we  may  fee  in  Cfefar  •,  all  whole  friend? 
and  followers  were  men  aftive  and  efFe(ftual,  but  not  folemn,  or  of  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  fpecial  heed  how  they  guide  theml'elves  by  examples,  in  thinking 
they  can  do  as  they  fee  others  do  ;  whereas  perhaps  their  natures  and  carriatyes  are 
far  differing.  In  which  error  it  feemeth  Pompey  was,  of  whom  Cicero  faith,  that 
he  was  wont  often  to  fay,  Sylla  potuit^  ego  mn  ■potero  ?  Wherein  he  was  much  abufed, 
the  natures  and  proceedings  of  himfelf  and  his  example,  being  the  unlikeft  in  the 
world  -,  the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and  predlng  the  fact  ;  the  other  folemn,  and 
full  of  majefty  and  circumftance  ;  and  therefore  the  lefs  effedual. 

But  this  precept  touching  the  politic  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  hath  many  other 
branches  whereupon  we  cannot  infill. 

Next  to  the  well  underftanding  and  difcerning  of  a  man's  felf,  there  followeth 
the  well  opening  and  revealing  a  man's  felf;  wherein  we  fee  nothing  m;)re  ufual  than 
for  the  more  able  man  to  make  the  lefs  fhew.  For  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
well  fetting  forth  of  a  man's  virtues,  fortunes,  merits  ;  and  again,  in  the  artificial 
covering  of  a  man's  weaknefles,  defeds,  difgraces,  ftaying  upon  the  one.  Aiding 
from  the  other ;  cherlfhing  the  one  by  circumllances,  gracing  the  other  by  expofi- 
tion,  and  the  like  ;  wherein  we  fee  what  Tacitus  faith  of  Mutianus,  who  was  the 
grcateft  politician  of  his  time.  Omnium^  quae  dixcrat,  feceratque,  a-rte  quadam  cftcntator  j 
which  requireth  indeed  fome  art,  left  it  turn  tedious  and  arrogant  •,  but  yet  fo,  as 
oftentation,  though  it  be  to  the  firft  degree  of  vanity,  feemeth  to  me  rather  a  vice 
in  manners  than  in  policy  :  for  as  it  is  faid,  AiidaP.er  calumniare,  fempsr  aliquid  haeret ; 
fo  except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree  of  deformity,  AudaSler  te  vendiia,  femper  ^liquid 
haeret.  For  it  will  ftick  with  the  more  ignorant  and  inferior  fort  of  men,  though  men 
of  wifdom  and  rank  do  fmile  at  it,  and  defpife  it ;  and  yet  the  authority  won  with 
many,  doth  countervail  the  difdain  of  a  few.  But  if  it  be  carried  with  decency  an.l 
government,  as  with  a  natural,  pleafant,  and  ingenuous  fafhion,  or  at  times  when  it 
is  mixed  with  fome  peril  and  unfafety,  as  in  military  perfons,  or  at  times  when  others 
are  moft  envied  -,  or  with  eafy  and  carelefs  paflage  to  it  and  from  it,  without  dwell- 
ing too  long,  or  being  too  lerious  ;  or  with  an  equal  freedom  of  taxing  a  man's  felf, 
as  well  as  gracing  himfelf;  or  by  occafion  of  repelling  or  putting  down  others  in- 
jury or  infolence ;  it  doth  greatly  add  to  reputation  ;  and  furely  not  a  few  folid  na- 
tures that  want  this  ventolity,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  height  of  the  winds,  are  not 
without  fome  prejudice  and  difadvantage  by  their  moderation. 

But  for  thefe  flourilhes  and  enhancements  of  virtue,  they  are  not  perchance  un- 
■necefiary,  fo  it  is  at  leaft  neceflary  that  virtue  be  not  difvalued  and  imbafed  under 
the  juft  price,  which  is  done  in  three  manners  ;  by  offering  and  obtruding  a  man's 
felf,  wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  when  he  is  accepted  :  by  doing  too  much, 
■which  will  not  give  that  which  is  vvxll  done  leave  to  fettle,  and  in  the  end  induceth 
faticty  :  and  by  finding  too  foon  the  fruit  of  a  man's  virtue,  in  commendation,  ap- 
plaufe,  honour,  favour ;  wherein  if  a  man  be  pleafed  with  a  little,  let  hi[n  hear  what 
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Is  truly  faid-,  Cave  m  infuetus  rebus  majoribus  videaris^fi  haec  teres parva^ftcutitnagnay 
dele£fct. 

But  the  covering  of  defefts  is  of  no  lefs  importance  than  the  valuing  of  good  parts  : 
which  may  be  done  likewife  in  three  manners,  by  caution,  by  colour,  and  by  con- 
fidence. Caution  is,  when  men  do  ingenioufly  and  difcreetly  avoid  to  be  put  into 
thofe  things  for  which  they  are  not  proper  :  whereas  contrariwife,  bold  and  unquiet 
fpirits  will  thruft  themfelves  into  matters  without  difference,  and  fopublifh  and  pro- 
ckim  all  their  wants  :  colour  is,  when  men  make  a  way  for  themfelves,  to  have  a  con- .. 
ftruftion  made  of  their  faults  or  v/ants,  as  proceeding  from  a  better  caufe,  or  in- 
tended for  fome  other  purpofe  :  for  of  the  one  it  is  well  faid, 

Saepe  latet  viiiiim  proximitate  boni. 
And  therefore  whatfoever  want  a  man  hath,  he  muft  fee  that  he  pretend  the  virtue 
that  fhadoweth  it  ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  muft  affeft  gravity  ;  if  a  coward,  mild- 
nefs  i  and  fo  the  reft.  For  the  fecond,  a  man  muft  frame  fome  probable  caufe 
why  he  fhould  not  do  his  beft,  and  why  he  fliould  difiemble  his  abilities ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  muft  ufe  to  diffemble  thofe  abilities  which  are  notorious  in  him,  to 
crive  colour  that  his  true  wants  are  but  induftries  and  diffimulations.  For  con- 
fidence, it  is  the  laft,  but  fureft  remedy  -,  namely,  to  deprefs  and  feem  to  defpife 
v/hatfoever  a  man  cannot  attain,  oblerving  the  good  principle  of  the  merchants, 
v/ho  endeavour  to  raife  the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to  beat  down  the 
price  of  others.  But  there  is  a  confidence  that  pafTeth  this  other,  which  is,  to  face 
out  a  man's  own  defeats,  in  feeming  to  conceive  that  he  is  beft  in  thofe  tilings 
wherein  he  is  failing  •,  and,  to  help  that  again,  to  feem  on  the  other  fide  that  he  hath 
kaft  opinion  of  himfelf  in  thofe  things  wherein  he  is  beft  ;  like  as  we  ftiall  fee  it  comx- 
monly  in  poets,  that  if  they  fnew  their  verfes,  and  you  except  to  any,  they  will  fay 
"  that  that  line  coft  them,  more  labour  than  any  of  the  reft  •,"  and  prefently  will  ieem 
to  difable  and  fufpedl  rather  fome  other  line,  which  they  know  well  enough  to  be 
the  beft  in  the  number.  But  above  all,  in  this  righting  and  helping  of  a  man's  felf 
in  his  own  carriage,  he  muft  take  heed  he  ftiew  not  himfelf  difmantled,  and  expofed 
to  icorn  and  injury,  by  too  much  fweetnefs,  goodnefs,  and  facility  of  nature,  but 
{hew  fome  fparkles  of  liberty,  fpirit,  and  edge  :  which  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with 
a  ready  refcuing  of  a  m.an's  feif  from  fcorns,.  is  fometimes  of  necefiity  impofed 
•dpon  men  by  fomewhat  in  their  perfon  or  fortune,  but  it  ever  fucceedeth  v/ith  good 
felicity. 

Another  precept  of  this  knov^ledge  is,  by  all  polTible  endeavour  to  frame  the 
mind  to  be  pliant  and  obedient  to  occafion  •,  for  nothing  hindercth  mens  fortunes 
fo  much  as  this  :  Idem  manebat^  neqiie  idem  decebat.  Men  are  where  they  v/ere,  when 
cccafions  turn  •,  and  therefore  to  Cato,  whom  Livy  maketh  fuch  an  architedl  of  for- 
tune, he  addeth,  that  he  had  verfatile  ingenmn.  And  thereof  it  cometh,  that  thefe 
grave  folemn  vnts,  which  muft  be  like  themfelves,  and  cannot  make  departures, 
have  more  dignity  than  felicity.  But  in  fon>e  it  is  nature  to  be  fomewhat  vifcous  aixl 
inv/rapped,  and  not  eafy  taturn.  In  fome  it  is  a  conceit,  that  is  almoft  a  nature, 
which  is,  that  men  can  hardly  make  themfelves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change 
their  courfe,  when  they  have  found  good  by  it  In  former  experience  ;  for  Machiavel 
noteth  wifely,  how  Fabius  ]>/Iaximus  would  have  been  temporizing  ftill,  according 
to  his  old  bias,  when  the  nature  of  the  war  was  altered,  and  required  hot  purfuit. 
in  fome  other  it  is  waat  of  point  and  penetration  in  their  judgment,  that  they  do 
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not  difcern  %vhen  things  have  a  period,  but  come  in  too  late  after  the  occafion  ;  as 
Demofthenes  compareth  the  people  of  Athens  to  country  fellows,  when  they  play 
in  a  fence  fchool,  that  if  they  have  a  blow,  then  they  remove  the  weapon  to  that 
ward,  and  nat  before.  In  feme  other  it  is  a  lothnels  to  lofe  labours  palfed,  and  a 
conceit  that  they  can  bring  about  occafions  to  their  ply,  and  yet  in  the  end,  when 
they  fee  no  other  remedy,  then  they  come  to  it  with  difadvantage  •,  as  Tarquinius, 
that  gave  for  the  third  part  of  Sibyla's  book  the  treble  price,  when  he  might  at 
firtl  have  had  all  three  for  the  fimple.  But  from  whatfoever  root  or  caufe  this 
reftivenefs  of  mind  proceedeth,  it  is  a  thing  moil  prejudicial,  and  nothing  is  more 
politic  than  to  make  t!;e  wheels  of  our  mind  concentric  and  voluble  with  the  wheels 
of  fortune. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge,  which  hath  fome  affinity  with  that  we  laft 
fpoke  of,  but  with  difference,  is  that  which  is  well  expre(red,/^/;'j  accede  deifque,  that 
men  do  not  only  turn  with  the  occafions,  but  alio  run  with  the  occafions,  and  not 
ftrain  their  credit  or  ftrength  to  over-hard  or  extreme  points ;  but  choofe  in  theip 
actions  that  which  is  moft  pafTable  :  for  this  will  preferve  men  from  foil,  not  occupy 
them  too  much  about  one  matter,  v/in  opinion  ot  moderation,  pleafe  the  moft,  and 
make  a  lliew  of  a  perpetual  felicity  in  all  they  undertake ;  which  cannot  but  mightily 
increafe  reputation. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  feemeth  to  have  fome  repugnancy  with  the  for- 
mer two,  but  not  as  I  underitand  it,  and  it  is  that  which  Demofthenes  uttereth  in 
high  terms :  Et  quemadmodum  receptum  eft,  ut  exercitum  ducat  mperator,  Jtc  et  a  cordatis 
Z'iris  res  ipfae  ducendae  ;  ut  quae  ipfis  videntur,  ea  geranti'.i\  et  non  ipji  eventus  tantum 
perfequi  cogantur.  For,  if  we  obferve,  we  fliall  find  two  differing  kinds  of  fuffi- 
ciency  in  managing  of  bufinefs  :  fome  can  make  ufe  of  occafions  aptly  and  dex- 
teroufly,  but  plot  little  :  fom.e  can  urge  and  purfue  their  own  plots  well,  but  can- 
not accommodate  nor  take  in  ;  either  of  which  is  very  impei-fect  without  the  other. 

Another  part  of  this  knowledge  is  the  obferving  a  good  mediocrity  in  the  de- 
claring, or  not  declaring  a  man's  fe  If :  for  although  depth  of  fecrecy,  and  makino- 
way,  qualis  eft  via  7:avis  in  niari,  which  the  French  calleth  fcurdes  menees,  when  men 
fct  things  in  work  without  opening  themfelves  at  all,  be  fometimes  both  profperous 
and  admirable,  yet  many  times  DiJfr,nulatio  errcres  parit,  qui  dijfmiulatcrem  ipftim  illa- 
queant.  And  therefore,  we  fee,  the  greateft  politicians  have  in  a  natural  and  free 
manner  profefled  their  defires,  rather  than  been  referved  and  difguifcd  in  them  : 
for  fo  we  fee  that  Lucius  Sylla  made  a  kind  of  profeffion,  "  that  he  wifned  all  men 
"  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  flood  his  friends  or  enemies."  So  Csfar,  when  he  firfi: 
went  into  Gaul,  made  no  fcruple  to  profefs,  "  tliat  he  had  rather  be  firft  in  a  viliap-e, 
"  than  fecond  at  Rome."  So  again,  as  foon  as  he  had  begun  the  v/ar,  we  fee  what 
Cicero  faith  of  him,.  Alter,  meaning  of  Ctefar,  non  recufat,  fed  quodaranicdo  poftulat,  ut, 
ut  eft,  f.c  appelletur  tyr annus.  So  we  may  fee  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,that  Aii- 
guftus  CiElar,  in  his  very  entrance  into  affairs,  v/hen  he  was  a  darhng  of  the  fenate, 
yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people  would  hvear  :  Jta  parentis  honores  confequi  liceat, 
which  was  no  lefs  than  the  tyranny,  fave  that,  to  help  it,  he  would  ftretch  forth  his 
hand  towards  a  ftatue  of  Cselar's,  that  was  erefted  in  the  place  :  and  men  laughed, 
and  wondered,  and  faid.  Is  it  poffible,  or  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  .?  and  yet  thought 
he  meant  no  hurt,  he  did  it  fo  handfomely  and  ingenuoufly.  And  all  thefe  were 
prosperous  :  whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the  fame  end,  but  in  a  more  dark  and 
diflembling  manner,  as  Tacitus  faith  of  him,  Occultior,  non  melior,  wherein  Salluit 
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concurreth,  ore  pr oho,  animo  invereatndo,  made  it  hisdcfign,  by  infinite  fecret  engines 
to  call  tlie  ftate  into  an  abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion,  that  the  ftate  might  calt 
itlelf  into  his  arms  for  neceffity  and  protedtion,  and  lb  the  fovereign  power  be  put 
upon  him,  and  he  never  ieen  in  it :  and  when  he  had  brought  it,  as  he  thought,  to 
that  point  when  he  was  choien  conful  alone,  as  never  any  was,  yet  he  could  make 
no  great  matter  of  it,  becaufe  men  underftood  him  not ;  but  was  fain  in  the  end  to 
go  the  beaten  track  of  getting  arms  into  his  hands,  by  colour  of  the  doubt  of  Csfar's 
defigns  :  fo  tedious,  cafual,  and  unfortunate  are  thele  deep  diflimulations  ;  whereof, 
it  feemeth,  Tacitus  made  this  judgment,  that  they  were  a  cunning  of  an  inferior 
form  in  regard  of  true  policy,  attributing  the  one  to  Auguftus,  the  other  to  Tiberius, 
where,  ipeaking  of  Livia,  he  faith,  Et  cum  artibusmarit!,fimulationefiliibenecompofita-y 
for  furely  the  continual  habit  of  diffimulation  is  but  z.  weak  and  fluggifh  cunning, 
and  not  greatly  politic. 

Another  precept  of  this  architedlure  of  fortune  is,  to  accuftom  our  minds  to  judge 
©f  the  proportion  or  value  of  things,  as  they  conduce  and  are  material  to  our  parti- 
cular ends  •,  and  that  to  do  fubftantially  and  not  fuperficially.  For  we  fhall  find  the 
logical  part,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  fomemens  minds  good,  but  the  mathematical  part 
erroneous  ;  that  is,  they  can  well  judge  of  confequences,  but  not  of  proportions  and 
comparifons,  preferring  things  of  fhew  and  fenfe  before  things  of  fubftance  and  ef- 
fect:. So  fome  fall  in  love  with  accefs  to  princes,  others  with  popular  fame  and 
applaufe,  fuppofing  they  are  things  of  great  purchafe  •,  when,  in  many  cafes,  they 
are  but  matters  of  envy,  peril,  and  impediment. 

So  fome  meafure  things  according  to  the  labour  and  difficulty,  or  afilduity,  which 
are  fpent  about  them  ;  and  think  if  they  be  ever  moving,  that  they  mull  needs 
advance  and  proceed  :  as  Cjefar  faith  in  a  defpifmg  manner  of  Cato  the  fecond, 
v^hen  he  defcribeth  how  laborious  and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no  great  purpofe  : 
Haec  omnia  magna  jludio  agcbat.  So  in  moft  things  men  are  ready  to  abufe  them- 
ftlves  in  thinking  the  greatcft  means  to  be  beft,  when  it  fnould  be  the  fitted. 

As  for  the  true  marfhalling  of  mens  purfuits  towards  their  fortune,  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  material,  I  hold  them  to  (land  thus  :  firft,  the  amendment  of  their  own 
minds  ;  for  the  remove  of  the  impediments  of  the  mind  will  fooner  clear  the  pafTages 
of  fortune,  than  the  obtaining  fortune  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the  mind. 
In  the  fecond  place  I  fet  down  wealth  and  means,  v/hich,  I  know,  moft  men  would 
have  placed  firft,  becaufe  of  the  general  ufe  which  it  beareth  towards  all  variety  of 
occafions.  But  that  opinion  I  may  condemn  with  like  reafon  as  Machiavel  doth 
that  other,  that  moneys  were  the  finews  of  the  vv^ars,  whereas,  faith  he,  the  true 
finews  of  the  wars  are  the  finev/s  of  mens  arms,  that  is,  a  valiant,  populous,  and 
military  nation  ;  and  he  voucheth  aptly  the  authority  of  Solon,  who  when  Croefus 
fliewedhim  his  treafury  of  gold,  fiid  to  him,  that  if  another  came  that  had  better 
iron,  he  would  be  mafter  of  his  gold.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
it  is  not  moneys  that  are  the  finews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  the  finews  and  fteel  of  mens 
minds,  wit,  courage,  audacity,  refolution,  temper,  induftry,  and  the  like.  In  the 
third  place  I  fet  down  reputation,  becaufe  of  the  peremptory  tides  and  currents  it 
hath,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in  their  due  time,  are  feldom  recovered,  it  being 
extreme  hard  to  play  an  after-game  of  reputation.  And  laftly  I  place  honour,  which 
is  more  eafily  won  by  any  of  the  other  three,  much  more  by  all,  than  any  of  them 
can  be  purchafed  by  honour.  To  conclude  this  precept,  as  there  is  order  and  prio- 
rity in  matter,  fo  is  there  in  time,  the  prepofterous  placing  whereof  is  one  of  the 
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commoneft  errors,  while  men  fly  to  their  ends  when  they  (hould  intend  their  begin- 
nings ;  and  do  not  take  things  in  order  of  time  as  they  come  on,  but  marihal  them 
according  to  greatnefs,  and  not  according  to  inftancc,  not  oblerving  the  good  pre- 
cept, ^od  nunc  injlat  agamus. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to  embrace  any  matters  which  do  oc- 
cupy too  great  a  quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  that  founding  in  a  man's  ears,  Sed 
fugii  intt-rea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus  :  and  that  is  the  caufe'why  tiiofe  which  take 
their  courfe  of  riling  by  profeffions  of  burden,  as  lawyers,  orators,  painful  di- 
vines, and  the  like,  are  not  commonly  fo  poHtic  for  their  own  fortune,  otherwifc 
than  in  their  ordinary  way,  becaufe  they  want  time  to  learn  particulars,  to  wait  oc- 
cafions,  and  to  devile  plots. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  imitate  nature,  which  doth  nothing  in 
vain  ;  which  furely  a  man  may  do  if  he  do  well  interlace  his  bufinefs,  and  bend  not 
his  mind  too  much  upon  that  which  he  principally  intendeth.  For  a  man  ought  in 
every  particular  aclion  fo  to  carry  the  motions  of  his  mind,  and  lb  to  have  one  thino- 
under  another,  as  if  he  cannot  have  that  he  feeketh  in  the  bed  degree,  yet  to  have 
it  in  a  fecond,  or  fo  in  a  third  ;  and  if  he  can  have  no  part  of  that  which  he  purpofed, 
yet  to  turn  the  ufe  of  it  to  fomewhat  elfe  -,  and  if  he  cannot  make  any  thing  of  it  for 
the  prefent,  yet  to  make  it  as  a  feed  of  fomewhat  in  time  to  come  -,  and  if  he  can  contrive 
no  effect  or  fubftance  from  it,  yet  to  win  fome  good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like.  So 
that  he  fhould  exaifl  an  account  of  himfelf  of  every  acfion,  to  reap  fomewhat,  and 
not  to  itand  amazed  and  confuftd  if  he  fail  of  that  he  chiefly  meant :  for  nothino-  is 
more  impolitic  than  to  mind  aftions  wholly  one  by  one  ;  for  he  that  doth  fo,  loleth 
infinite  occafions  which  intervene,  and  are  many  times  more  proper  and  propitious 
for  fomewhat  that  he  fhall  need  afterwards,  than  for  that  which  he  urgeth  for  the  pre- 
fent ;  and  therefore  men  mult  be  perfed  in  that  rule,  Haec  oportei  facere,  et  ilia  non 
omittere. 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  not  to  engage  a  man's  felf  peremptorily  in 
any  thing,  though  it  feem  not  liable  to  accident,  but  ever  to  have  a  window  to  flv 
out  at,  or  a  way  to  retire  ;.  following  the  wifdom  in  the  ancient  fable  of  the  two  frogs', 
which  confulted  when  their  plalli  was  dry  whither  they  lliould  go,  and  the  one 
moved  to  go  down  into  a  pit,  becaufe  it  was  not  likely  the  water  would  dry  there, 
but  the  other  anfwered,  "  True,  but  if  it  do,  how  ihall  v/e  get  out  again  ?" 

Another  precept  of  this  knowledge  is,  that  ancient  precept  of  Bias,  conftrucd  not 
to  any  point  of  perfidioufnefs,  but  only  to  caution  and  moderation,  Et  cma  tanqnam 
inimicus  futtirus,  et  cdi  iatiqucm  amaturus  :  for  it  utterly  betrayeth  all  utility  for  men 
to  embark  themfelves  too  far  in  unfortunate  friendfhips,  troublefome  fpleens,  and 
childilh  and  humorous  envies  or  emulations. 

But  I  continue  this  beyond  the  meafure  of  an  example,  led,  becaufe  I  would  not 
have  fuch  knowledges,  which  I  note  as  deficient,  to  be  thought  things  imaginative, 
or  in  the  air  ;  or  an  obfervation  or  two  much  m.ade  of,  but  things  of  bulk  and 
mafs,  whereof  an  end  is  hardlier  made  than  u  beginning.  It  mult  be  likewife  con- 
ceived that  in  thofe  points  which  I  mention  and  let  down,  they  are  far  from  com- 
plete tractates  of  them,  but  only  as  fmall  pieces  for  patterns  :  and  laftly,  no  man,  I 
iuppofe,  will  think  that  I  mean  fortunes  are  not  obtained  without  all  this  ado  ;  for 
I  know  they  come  tumbling  into  fome  mens  laps,  and  a  number  obtain  good  for- 
tunes by  diligence  in  a  plain  way,  little  intermeddling,  and  keeping  themfelves  from 
grofs  errors. 
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But  as  Cicero,  when  he  fetteth  down  an  idea  of  a  perfeft  orator,  doth  not  mean 
that  every  pleader  fhould  be  fuch  -,  and  fo  likewife,  when  a  prince  or  a  courtier  hath 
been  defcribed  by  iuch  as  have  handled  thofe  liibjefts,  the  mold  hath  ufed  to  be 
made  according  to  the  perfedion  of  the  art,  and  not  according  to  common  pradtice  : 
fj  I  underfcand  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  defcription  of  a  poHtic  man,  I  mean 
politic  for  his  ov\:n  fortune. 

But  it  muft  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that  the  precepts  which  we  have  fee 
down,  are  of  that  kind  which  may  be  counted  and  called  bonae  artes.  As  for  evil 
arts,  if  a  man  would  fet  down  for  himfelf  that  principle  of  Machiavel ;  "  that  a  man 
*'  feek  not  to  attain  virtue  itlelf,  but  the  appearance  only  thereof-,  becaufethe  credit 
"  of  virtue  is  a  help,  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  cumber  :"  or  that  other  of  his  principles  ; 
*'  that  he  prefuppofe  that  men  are  not  fitly  to  be  wrought  otherwife  but  by  fear, 
"  and  therefore  that  he  feek  to  have  every  man  obnoxious,  low,  and  in  ftrait," 
which  the  Italians  c:^A  feniinar  fpine,  to  low  thorns  :  or  that  other  principle  contained 
in  the  verfe  which  Cicero  citeth,  Cadant  amici,  dtimmodo  immici  intercidant,  as  the  Tri- 
umvirs, which  ibid,  every  one  to  other,  the  lives  of  their  friends,  for  the  deaths  of 
their  enemies  :  or  that  other  proteftation  of  L.  Catilina,  to  fet  on  fire,  and  trouble 
ftates,  to  the  end  to  fifh  in  droumy  waters,  and  to  unwrap  their  fortunes,  £j-o7?  quid  in 
forluiiis  rneis  cxcitatumfit  incendhim^  id  non  aqua,  fed  ruina  refiinguam  :  or  that  other  prin- 
ciple of  Lyfander  ;  "  that  children  are  to  be  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men  with 
•'  oaths  :"  and  the  like  evil  and  corrupt  pofitions,  whereof,  as  in  all  things,  there 
are  more  in  number  than  of  the  good  :  certainly,  with  thcfe  difpenfations  from  the 
laws  of  charity  and  integrity,  the  preffing  of  a  man's  fortune  may  be  more  hafty  and 
compendious.  But  it  is  in  life,  as  it  is  in  ways,  the  ftiorteft  way  is  commonly  the 
fouleft,  and  furely  the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

But  men,  if  they  be  in  their  own  power,  and  do  bear  and  fuftain  themfelves,  and  be 
not  carried  away  with  a  whirlwind  or  tempeft  of  ambition,  ought,  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  own  fortune,  to  fet  before  their  eyes,  not  only  that  general  map  of  the  world, 
that  all  things  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit,  but  many  other  more  particular  cards 
and  direftions  :  chiefly  that,  that  being,  without  well-being,  is  a  curfe,  and  the 
sreater  beina;  the  o-reater  curfe  ;  and  that  all  virtue  is  mofb  rewarded,  and  all  wick- 
ednefs  moil  punifhcd  in  itfelf :  according  as  the  poet  faith  excellently  : 

^ae  vchis  quae  digna  viri,  pro  laudibus  iftis 

Fraemia  poffe  rear  fohi  ?  pulcherrima  pririimn 

Dii  tnorefque  dabunt  vejiri. 
'  And  fo  of  the  contrary.  And,  fecondly,  they  ought  to  look  up  to  the  eternal  pro- 
vidence and  divine  judgment,  which  often  lubverteth  the  wifdom  of  evil  plots  and 
imaginations,  according  to  that  Scripture,  He  hath  conceived  mifchief,  and fhall  bring  forth 
a  vain  thing.  And  although  menfliould  refrain  themfelves  from  injury  and  evil  arts, 
yet  this  inceflant  and  fabbathlefs  purfuit  of  a  man's  fortune  leaveth  not  that  tribute 
v,(hich  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time,  who,  we  fee,  dcmandeth  a  tenth  of  our  fubftance, 
and  a  feventh,  which  is  more  ftrift,  of  our  time :  and  it  is  to  fmall  purpofe  to  have 
an  erefted  face  towards  heaven,  and  a  perpetual  groveling  fpirit  upon  earth,  eating 
duft,  as  doth  the  ferpent,  Atque  affigit  humo  divinai  particdam  aurae.  And  if  any 
man  flatter  himfelf  that  he  will  employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  fiiould  obtain  it 
ill,  as  was  faid  concerning  Auguftus  Csfar,  and  after  of  Septimius  Severus,  "  that 
"  either  they  (hould  never  have  been  born,  or  elfe  they  fliould  never  have  died," 
tliey  did  fo  much  mifchief  in  the  purfuit  and  afcent  of  their  greatnefs,  and  fo  much 
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good  when  they  were  eftablifhed  :  yet  thefe  compeiifations  and  fatisfaflions  are  good 
to  be  ufed,  but  never  good  to  be  purpofed.  And,  laltly,  it  is  not  amifs  for  men  in  their 
race  towards  their  fortune,  to  cool  themlelvcs  a  little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegant- 
ly exprelfcd  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  fifth,  in  his  inllriKftions  to  the  king  his  Ion, 
"  that  fortune  hath  fomcwhat  of  thenatureof  a  woman,  that  if  flic  be  too  much  wooed' 
"  fhe  is  the  farther  off."  But  this  laft  is  but  a  remedy  for  thofe  whofe  tallcs  are  cor- 
rupted ;  let  men  rather  build  upon  that  foundation  which  is  as  a  corner- Hone  of  divinity 
and  phiiofopliy,  wherein  they  join  clofe,  namely,  that  flime  Primum  quaerite.  For  divi- 
nity faith,  Primum  quaerite  regnum  Dei,  et  ifta  omnia  adjicientur  vobis  :  and  pliilofbphy 
faith,  Primum  quaerite  bona  animi,  caetera  aut  aderiint,  out  non  oberunt .  And  although 
the  human  foundation  hath  fomewhat  of  the  fands,  as  we  fee  in  M.  Brutus  when 
he  brake  forth  into  that  fpeech, 

fe  colui,  virtus,  ut  rem  :  aft  tu  mmen  inane  es : 
yet  the  divine  foundation  is  upon  the  rock.     But  this  may  ferve  for  a  tafte  of  that 
knowledge  which  I  noted  as  deficient. 

Concerning  Government,  it  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  fecret  and  retired  in  both  thefe 
refpefts,  in  which  things  are  deemed  fecret;  for  fome  things  are  fecret  becaufe  they 
■are  hard  to  know,  and  fome  becaufe  they  are  not  fit  to  utter  ;  we  fee  all  o-overnments 
are  obfcure  and  invifible. 

'Totamque  infufa  per  artus. 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magna  fe  cor  pore  mifcet. 
Such  is  the  defcription  of  governments  :  we  fee  the  government  of  God  over  the 
■world  is  hidden,  infomuch  as  it  feemeth  to  participate  of  much  irregularity  and  con- 
fufion  :  the  government  of  the  foul  in  moving  the  body  is  inward  and  profound,  and 
the  paflages  thereof  hardly  to  be  reduced  to  demonftration.  Again,  the  wifdom  of 
antiquity,  the  fhadows  whereof  are  in  the  poets,  in  the  defcription  of  torments  and 
pains,  next  unto  the  crime  of  rebellion,  which  was  the  giants  offence,  doth  deteft 
the  crime  of  futility,  as  in  Sifyphus  and  Tantalus.  But  this  was  meant  of  particu- 
lars ;  neverthelefs  even  unto  the  general  rules  and  difcourfes  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment there  is  due  a  reverent  and  referved  handling. 

But,  contrariwife,  in  the  governors  towards  the  governed,  all  things  ought,  as 
far  as  the  frailty  of  man  permitteth,  to  be  manifeft  and  revealed.  For  fo  it  is  ex- 
prefled  in  the  Scriptures  touching  the  government  of  God,  that  this  globe  which 
leemieth  to  us  a  dark  and  fhady  body,  is  in  the  view  of  God  as  cryftal,  Et  in  confpe£lu 
fedis  tanqua-m  mare  vitreum  fimile  cryjiallo.  So  unto  princes  and  ftates,  fpecially  to- 
wards wife  fenates  and  councils,  the  natures  and  difpofitions  of  the  people,  their 
conditions  and  neceflities,  their  faftions  and  combinations,  their  animofities  and  dif- 
contents,  ought  to  be,  in  regard  of  the  variety  of  their  intelligences,  the  wifdom  of 
their  obfervations,  and  the  height  of  the  ftation  where  they  keep  centinel,  in  o-reat 
part  clear  and  tranfparent.  Wherefore,  confidering  that  I  write  to  a  kino-  that  is  a 
mailer  of  this  fcience,  and  is  fo  well  affifted,  I  think  it  decent  to  pafs  over  this  part 
in  filence,  as  willing  to  obtain  the  certificate  which  one  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
afpired  unto  -,  who  being  filent  when  others  contended  to  make  demonftration  of 
their  abilities  by  fpeech,  defired  it  might  be  certified  for  his  part,  "  that  there  was 
"  one  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace." 

Notwithftanding,  for  the  more  public  part  of  government,  which  is  laws,  I  think 
good  to  note  only  one  deficiency  :  which  is,  that  all  thofe  which  have  written  of 
laws,  have  written  either  as  philofophers,  or  as  lawyers,  and  none  as  ftatefmen.  As 
■   Vol.  I.  R  for 
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for  the  philofophers,  they  make  imaginary  laws  for  imaginary  commonwealths,  and 
their  difcourfes  are  as  the  ftars,  which  give  little  light,  becaufe  they  are  fo  high. 
For  the  lawyers,  they  write  according  to  the  ftates  where  they  live,  what  is  received 
lav/,  and  not  what  ought  to  be  law  ;  for  the  wildom  of  a  lawmaker  is  one,  and  of 
a  lawyer  is  another.  For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  juftice,  whence  all 
civil  laws  are  derived  but  as  ftreams :  and  like  as  waters  do  lake  tinctures  and  taftes 
from  the  foils  through  which  they  run,  fo  do  civil  laws  vary  according  to  the  regi- 
ons and  governments  where  they  are  planted,  though  they  proceed  from  the  fame 
fountains.  Again,  the  wifdom  of  a  lawmaker  confilleth  not  only  in  a  platform  of 
juftice,  but  in  the  application  thereof  •,  taking  into  confideration,  by  what  means 
laws  may  be  made  certain,  and  what  are  the  caufes  and  remedies  of  the  doubtfulnefs 
and  incertainty  of  law  ;  by  what  means  laws  may  be  made  apt  and  eafy  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  what  are  the  impediments  and  remedies  in  the  execution  of  laws ;  what 
influence  laws  touching  private  right  of  meum  and  tuum  have  into  the  public  ftate, 
and  how  they  may  be  made  apt  and  agreeable  -,  how  laws  are  to  be  penned  and  deli- 
vered, whether  in  texts  or  in  afts,  brief  or  large,  with  preambles,  or  without ;  how 
they  are  to  be  pruned  and  reformed  from  time  to  time,  and  what  is  the  bed  means 
to  keep  them  from  being  too  vaft  in  volumes,  or  too  full  of  m.ultiplicity  and  crofT- 
nels  ;  how  they  are  to  be  expounded,  when  upon  caufes  emergent,  and  judicially 
difculTed  ;  and  when  upon  refponfes  and  conferences  touching  general  points  or 
queftions  ;  how  they  are  to  be  prefled  rigoroufly  or  tenderly  ;  how  they  are  to  be 
mitigated  by  equity  and  good  confcience,  and  whether  difcretion  and  ftrift  law  are 
to  be  mingled  in  the  fame  courts,  or  kept  apart  in  feveral  courts ;  again,  how  the 
De  prudentia  P''^<^'ce,  profcfTion,  and  erudition  of  law  is  to  be  cenfured  and  governed  ;  and  many 
legiflatoria,  Other  points  touching  the  adminiftration,  and,^  as  I  may  term  it,  animation  of  laws, 
five  de  fonti-  Upon  which  I  infift  the  lefs,  becaufe  I  purpofe,  if  God  give  me  leave,  having  be- 
bus  juris.  gun  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  aphorifms,  to  propound  it  hereafter,  noting  it  in  the 
mean  time  for  deficient. 

And  for  your  majefty's  laws  of  England,  I  could  fay  much  of  their  dignity,  and 
fomev/hat  of  their  defeft  ;  but  they  cannot  but  excel  the  civil  laws  in  fitnefs  for  the 
government  -,  for  the  civil  law  was,  Nonhos  qiiaefitum  mimus  in  ufus ;  It  was  not  made 
for  the  countries  which  it  governeth  :  hereof  I  ceale  to  fpeak,  becaufe  I  will  not 
intermingle  matter  of  aftion  with  matter  of  general  learning. 

Thus  have  I  concluded  this  portion  of  learning  touching  civil  knowledge,  and 
with  civil  knowledge  have  concluded  human  philofophy  ;  and  with  human  philofo- 
phy,  philofophy  in  general  ;  and  being  now  at  fome  paufe,  looking  back  into  that 
1  have  pafled  through,  this  writing  feemeth  to  me,  Jt  nunq^iiam  fallit  imago,  as  far  as 
a  man  can  judge  of  his  own  work,  not  much  better  than  that  noife  or  found  which 
muficians  make  while  they  are  in  tuning  their  inftruments,  which  is  nothing  plea- 
fant  to  hear,  but  yet  is  a  caufe  why  the  mufic  is  fweeter  afterwards.  So  have  I  been, 
content  to  tune  the  inftruments  of  the  m.ufes,  that  they  may  play  that  have  better 
hands.  And  furely,  when  \  fet  before  me  the  condition  of  thefe  times,  in  which, 
learning  hath  made  her  third  vifitation  or  circuit  in  all  the  qualities  thereof ;  as 
the  excellency  and  vivacity  of  the  wits  of  this  age  ;  the  noble  helps  and  lights 
which  we  have  by  the  travels  of  ancient  writers  ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  com- 
municateth  books  to  men  of  all  fortunes  ;  the  opennefs  of  the  world  by  navigation^ 
which  kathdiiclcfed  multitudes  of  experiuaeats,  and  a  mafs  of  natural  hiftory  -,  the 
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leifiire  wherewith  thefe  times  abound,  not  employing  men  lb  generally  in  civil  buH- 
nefs,  as  the  ftates  of  Grascia  did,  in  refped  of  their  popularity,  and  the  ftate  of 
Rome  in  refpeft  of  the  greatnefs  of  their  monarchy  ;  the  prcfent  difpofuion  of  thefe 
times  at  this  inftant  to  peace  ;  the  confumption  of  all  that  ever  can  be  faid  in  con- 
troverfies  of  religion,  which  have  fo  much  diverted  men  from  other  fciences  •,  the 
perfedion  of  your  majefty's  learning,  which  as  a  phoenix  may  call  whole  vollies  of 
wits  to  follow  you  ;  and  the  infeparable  propriety  of  time,  which  is  ever  more  and 
more  to  difclofe  truth  :  I  cannot  but  be  railed  to  this  perfuaiion,  that  this  third  pe- 
riod of  time  will  flir  furpafs  that  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  learning  :  only  if  men 
will  know  their  own  ilrength,  and  their  own  weaknefs  both  ;  and  take  one  from 
the  other,  light  of  invention,  and  not  fire  of  contradiftion  ;  and  efteem  of  the  in- 
quifition  of  truth,  as  of  an  enterprife,  and  not  as  of  a  quality  or  ornament  •,  and  em- 
ploy wit  and  magnificence  to  things  of  worth  and  excellency,  and  not  to  things  vul- 
gar, and  of  popular  eftimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  fhall  pleale  Mmfelf, 
or  others,  in  the  reprehenfion  of  them,  they  fiiall  make  that  ancient  and  patient  re- 
quest, Ver.bera,fed  audi.  Let  men  reprehend  them,  fo  they  obferve  and  weio-h  them. 
For  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though  it  may  be  it  fhall  not  be  needful,  from  the  firft  co- 
gitations of  men  to  their  fecond,  and  from  the  nearer  times  to  the  times  farther  off. 
Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning,  which  both  the  former  times  were  not  fo  blclTed  as 
to  know,  facred  and  infpired  Divinity,  the  fabbath  and  port  of  all  mens  labours  and 
peregrinations. 

The  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to  the  reafon,  as  to  the  will  of  man  ; 
fo  that  as  we  are  to  obey  his  law,  though  we  find  a  reludation  in  our  will ;  lb  we 
are  to  believe  his  word,  though  we  find  a  reludlation  in  our  reafon.  For  if  we  be- 
lieve only  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  fenfe,  we  give  confent  to  the  matter,  and 
not  to  the  author,  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  towards  a  fufpected  and  dif- 
credited  witnefs  :  but  that  faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abraham  for  righteoujnefs, 
wasoffuch  a  point,  as  whereat  Sarah  laughed,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natu- 
ral reafon. 

Howbeit,  if  we  will  truly  confider  it,  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe,  than  to  know 
as  we  now  know.  For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  fufi^ereth  from  fenfe,  but  in  belief 
it  fufFcreth  from  fpirir,  fuch  one  as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorifed  than  itfelf ;  and 
fo  fuffereth  from  the  worthier  agent.  Otherwife  it  is  of  the  ftate  of  man  glorified, 
for  then  faith  fhall  ceafe,  and  -^^e  Jhall  know  as  we  are  known. 

Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  facred  theology,  which  in  our  idiom  we  call  divi- 
nity, is  grounded  only  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God,  and  not  upon  the  light  of 
nature  :  for  it  is  written,  Coeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei  :  but  it  is  not  written,  Coeli 
enarrant  vohmtatem  Dei :  but  of  that  it  is  faid.  Ad  legem  et  tejlimonium,  fi  non  fecerint 
Jecundum  verbura  ijlud,  etc.  This  holdeth  not  only  in  thofe  points  of  faith  which 
concern  the  great  myfteries  of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  redemption,  but 
likewife  thofe  which  concern  the  law  moral  truly  interpreted  ;  Love  your  enemies  : 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  :  be  like  to  your  heaveiily  Father,  that  fuffereth  his  rain  to 
fall  upon  the  juft  and  unjiifl.  To  this  it  ought  to  be  applauded.  Nee  vox  hominem 
Jonat,  it  is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  So  we  fee  the  heathen  poets,  when 
they  fall  upon  a  libertine  pafTion,  do  ftill  expoftulate  with  laws  and  moralities,  as 
if  they  were  oppofite  and  malignant  to  nature  •,  Et  qiwd  natura  remittit,  Invida  jura 
negant.  So  faid  Dendam.is  the  Indian  unto  Alexander's  mefTcngers  ;  "  That  he 
**  had  heard  fomewhat  of  Pythagoras,  and  feme  other  of  the  wife  men  of  Gr^ecia, 
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"  and  that  he  held  them  for  excellent  men :  but  that  they  had  a  fault,  which  was,  that 
"  they  had  in  too  great  reverence  and  veneration  a  thing  they  called  law  and  man- 
"  nets."  So  it  muft  be  confefled  that  a  great  part  of  the  law  moralis  of  that  perfedion, 
whereunto  the  light  of  nature  cannot  alpire  :  how  then  is  it,  that  man  is  faid  to  have, 
by  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  fome  notions  and  conceits  of  virtue  and  vice,  juftice 
and  wrong,  good  and  evil  ?  Thus,  becaufe  the  light  of  nature  is  ufed  in  two  feveral 
fenfes  ;  the  one,  that  which  fpringeth  from  reafon,  fenfe,  induftion,  argument, 
according  to  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth;  the  other,  that  which  is  imprinted  upon 
the  fpirit  of  man  by  an  inward  inftindl,  according  to  the  law  of  confcience,  which 
is  a  fparkle  of  the  purity  of  his  firft  eftate  :  in  which  latter  fenfe  only  he  is  partici- 
pant of  fome  light  and  difcerning  touching  the  perfe£tion  of  the  moral  law  :  but 
how  ?  Sufficient  to  check  the  vice,  but  not  to  inform  the  duty.  So  then  the 
doftrine  of  religion,  as  well  moral  as  myftical,  is  not  to  be  attained,  but  by  infpL- 
ration  and  revelation  from  God. 

The  ufe,  notwithftanding,  of  reafon  in  fpiritual  things,  and  the  latitude  thereof, 
is  very  great  and  general  •,  for  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  apoflle  calleth  religion 
our  reafonable  fervice  of  God,  infomuch  as  the  very  ceremonies  and  figures  of  the 
old  law  were  full  of  reafon  and  fignification,  much  more  than  the  ceremonies  of 
idolatry  and  magic,  that  are  full  of  non-fignificants  and  furd  charafters.  But 
moft  efpecially  the  chriftian  faith,  as  in  all  things,  fo  in  this,  deferveth  to  be 
highly  magnified,  holding  and  preferving  the  golden  mediocrity  in  this  point, 
between  the  law  of  the  heathen,  and  the  law  of  iVIahomet,  which  have  embraced 
the  two  extremes.  For  the  religion  of  the  heathen  had  no  conftant  belief  or  cor^- 
feffion,  but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument ;  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  oa 
the  other  fide,  interdidleth  argument  altogether :  the  one  having  the  very  face  of 
error,  and  the  other  of  impofture  ;  whereas  the  faith  doth  both  admit  and  rejedt  dif- 
puration  with  difi'erence. 

The  ufe  of  human  reafon  in  religion  is  of  two  forts  :  the  former,  in  the  con- 
ception and  apprehenfion  of  the  myfteries  of  God  to  us  revealed  ;  the  other,  in 
the  inferring  and  deriving  of  dodlrine  and  diredtion  thereupon.  The  former  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  myfteries  themfelves  ;  but  how  .?  By  way  of  illuftration,  and  not  by 
way  of  argument.  The  latter  confilleth  indeed  of  probation  and  argument.  In 
the  former,  we  fee,  God  vouchfafcth  to  defcend  to  our  capacity,  in  the  exprefi"- 
ing  of  his  myfteries  in  fuch  fort  as  may  be  fenfible  unto  us ;  and  doth  graft  his  revela- 
tions and  holy  doftrine  upon  the  notions  of  our  reafon,  and  applieth  his  infpirations 
to  open  our  underftanding,  as  the  form  of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the  lock.  For 
the  latter,  there  is  allowed  us  an  uie  of  reafon  and  argument,  fecondai-y  and  refpec- 
tive,  although  not  original  and  abiblute.  For  after  the  articles  and  principles  of 
religion  are  placed  and  exempted  from  examination  of  reafon,  it  is  then  permitted 
unto  us  to  make  derivations  and  inferences  from,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of 
them,  for  our  better  direcftion.  In  nature  this  holdeth  not,  for  both  the  principles 
are  examinable  by  induction,  though  not  by  a  medium  orfyllogilm  -,  and,  befides, 
thofe  principles  or  firft  pofitions  have  no  difcordance  with  that  reafon,  which  draweth 
down  and  deduceth  the  inferior  pofitions.  But  yet  it  holdeth  not  in  religion  alone, 
but  in  many  knov/ledges,  both  of  greater  and  fmaller  nature,  namely,  wherein 
there  are  not  only  pojita  hinpladta ;  for  in  fuch  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  abfolute 
reafon  :  we  fee  it  familiarly  in  games  of  wit,  as  chefs,  or  the  like  ;  the  draughts 
and  firft  laws  of  the  game  are  pofitive,  but  how  ?  Merely  ad phuittini,  and  not  examin- 
able 
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ible  by  reafon :  but  then  how  to  diredl  our  play  thereupon  with  beft  advantage  to 
win  the  game,  is  artificial  and  rational.  So  in  human  laws,  there  be  many  grounds 
and  maxims, which  areplacilajuns,  poficive  upon  authority,  andnotupon  realbn,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  dilputed  :  but  what  is  moll  jull,  not  ablblutely,  but  relatively 
and  according  to  thole  maxims,  that  affordeth  a  long  field  of  difputation.  Such 
therefore  is  that  fecondary  reafon,  which  hath  place  in  divinity,  which  is  grounded 
upon  the  placets  of  God. 

Here  therefore  I  note  this  deficiency,  that  there  hath  not  been,  to  my  underftand-  De  uf"  legiti- 
ing,  fufficiently  inquired  and  handled  the  true  limits  and  ufe  of  reafon  in  fpiritual  1^°  ^atiojiis 
things,  as  a  kind  of  divine  dialeftic  :  which  for  that  it  is  not  done,  it  leemeth  to  me  j,\Tni5°"  '^ 
a  thing  ufual,  by  pretext  of  true  conceiving  that  which  is  revealed,  to  fearch  and 
mine  into  that  which  is  not  revealed,  and,  by  pretext  of  enucleating  inferences  and 
contradictories,   to  examine  that  which   is  pofitive  :  the  one  fort  falling  into  the 
error  of  Nicodemus,  demanding  to  have  things  made  more  fenfible  than  it  pleafeth 
God  to  reveal  them,  Sluomodo  pojfit  homo  nafci  cumfitfenex  ?  the  other  fort  into  the 
error  of  the  difciples,  which  were  fcandalized  at  a  fliew  of  contradiction,  Sluid  eft 
hoc,  qiiod  dicit  nobis  ?  Modicum  et  non  videbitis  me,  et  iterum  modicum,  et  videbitis 
me,  etc. 

Upon  this  I  have  infifted  the  more,  in  regard  of  the  great  and  blefled  ufe  thereof; 
for  this  point,  well  laboured  and  defined  of,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  an  opiate 
to  ftay  and  bridle  not  only  the  vanity  of  curious  fpeculations,  wherewith  the  fchools 
labour,  but  the  fury  of  controversies,  wherewith  the  church  laboureth.  For  it 
cannot  but  open  mens  eyes,  to  fee  that  many  controverfies  do  merely  pertain  to  that 
which  is  cither  not  revealed,  or  pofitive,  and  that  many  others  do  grow  upon  weak 
and  obfcure  inferences  or  derivations  ;  which  latter  fort,  if  men  would  revive  the 
blefled  ftile  of  that  great  do6lor  of  tlie  Gentiles,  would  be  carried  thus ;  Ego,  non 
Domimts;  and  again.  Secundum  confilii'/in  meum  ;  in  opinions  and  counfeis,  and  not  in 
pofitions  and  oppofitions.  But  men  are  now  over-ready  to  ufurp  the  ftile,  Non  egCy. 
fed  Domir.us ;  and  not  fo  only,  but  to  bind  it  with  the  thunder  and  denunciation  of 
curfes  and  anathemas,  to  the  terror  of  thofe  which  have  not  fufficiently  learned  out 
of  Solomon,  that  the  caufekfs  curfe  Jhall  not  come. 

Divinity  hath  two  principal  parts  ;  the  matter  informed  or  revealed,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  information  or  revelation  :  and  with  the  latter  we  will  begin,  becaufe  it. 
hath  moft  coherence  with  that  which  we  have  now  laft  handled.  The  nature  of  the 
information  confiileth  of  three  branches  ;  the  limits  of  the  information,  the  fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  information,  and  the  acquiring  or  obtaining  the  information.  Unto 
the  limits  of  the  information,  belong  thefe  confiderations  ;  how  far  forth  particular 
perfons  continue  to  be  infpired  ;  how  far  forth  the  church  is  infpired ;  and  how  fur 
forth  reafon  may  be  ufed  :  the  laft  point  whereof  I  have  noted  as  deficient.  Unto- 
the  fufficiency  of  the  information  belong  two  confiderations  ;  what  points  of  re- 
ligion are  fundamental,  and  what  perfedive,  being  matter  of  farther  building  and 
perfeftion  upon  one  and  the  fame  foundation  -,  and  again,  how  the  gradations 
of  light,  according  to  the  difpenfation  of  times,  are  material  to  the  fufficiency  of 
belief. 

Here  again  I  may  rather  gii'e  it  in  advice,  than  note  it  as  deficient,  that  the  points  p^  orpdibus 
fundamental,  and  the  points  of  farther  perfe6iion  only  ought  to  be  with  piety  and  unitaris  in  d- 
wifdom  diftinguifhed ;  a  fubject  tending  to  much  like  end,  as  that  I  noted  before;  vitateDsi. 
for  as  that  other  were  likely  to  abate  the  number  of  conttoverfies,  fo  this  is  like  ta 
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abate  the  heat  of  many  of  them.  We  fee  Mofcs  when  he  faw  the  Ifraelite  and  the 
^Egyptian  fight,  he  did  not  fay,  Why  ftrive you  ?  but  drew  his  fword  and  flew  the 
Egyptian  :  but  when  he  faw  the  two  Ifraelites  fight,  he  faid,  Ton  are  brethren^  tvhy 
firiveycu  ?  If  the  point  of  dodtrine  be  an  ^Egyptian,  it  muft  be  fiain  by  the  fwcrd  of 
the  Sfirit,  and  not  reconciled  :  but  if  it  be  an  Ilraehte,  though  in  the  wrong,  then, 
^yhy  ftrive  you  ?  We  fee  of  the  fundamental  points,  our  Saviour  penneth  the  league 
thus  ;  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  againft  us  ;  but  of  points  not  fundamental,  thus  j 
He  that  is  not  againft  us,  is  ivith  us.  So  v/e  fee  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  intire 
without  feam,  and  fo  is  the  doftrine  of  the  Scriptures  initfclf;  but  the  garment  of  the 
church  was  of  divers  colours,  and  yet  not  divided  :  we  fee  the  chafl^may  and  ought 
to  be  fevered  from  the  corn  in  the  ear,  but  the  tares  may  not  be  pulled  up  from  the 
corn  in  the  field.  So  as  it  is  a  thing  of  great  ufe  well  to  define,  ?/hat,  and  of  what 
latitude  thole  points  are,  which  do  make  men  merely  aliens  and  difincorporare  from 
the  church  of  God. 

For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  refleth  upon  the  true  and  found  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  fountains  of  the  water  of  life.  The  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures  are  of  two  forts :  methodical,  and  folute  or  at  large. 
For  this  divine  water,  Avhich  excelleth  fo  much  that  of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth 
much  in  the  fame  kind,  as  natural  water  ufeth  to  be  out  of  wells  and  fountains  ^ 
either  it  is  firft  forced  up  into  a  ciftern,  and  from  thence  fetched  and  derived  for 
ufe  ;  or  elfe  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  buckets  and  vefTels  immediately  where  it 
fpringeth.  The  former  fort  whereof,  though  it  feem  to  be  the  more  ready,  yet, 
inmy  judgm.ent,  is  more  fubjccl  to  corrupt.  This  is  that  method  which  hath  ex- 
hibited unto  us  the  fcholaftical  divinity,  whereby  divinity  hath  been  reduced  into  an 
art,  as  into  a  ciftern,  and  the  ftreams  of  dodrine  or  pofitions  fetched  and  derived 
from  thence. 

In  this  men  have  fought  three  things,  a  fummary  brevity,  a  compared  ftrength, 
and  a  complete  perfeftion  ;  whereof  the  two  firft  they  fail  to  find,  and  the  laft  they 
ought  not  to  feek.  For  as  to  brevity,  we  fee,  in  all  fummary  methods,  while  men 
purpofe  to  abridge,  they  give  caufe  to  dilate.  For  the  fum,  or  abridgment,  by 
contraftion  becometh  obfcurc  ;  the  obfcurity  requireth  expofition,  and  the  expo- 
fition  is  deduced  into  large  commentaries,  or  into  common  places  and  titles,  which 
o-row  to  be  more  vail  than  the  original  writings,  whence  the  fum  was  at  firft  ex- 
trafted.  So,  we  fee,  the  volumes  of  the  fchoolmen  are  greater  much  than  the  firft 
writings  of  the  fathers,  whence  the  matter  of  the  Sentences  made  his  fum  or  col- 
leftion.  So,  in  like  manner,  the  volumes  of  the  inodern  dodors  of  the  civil  law 
exceed  thofe  of  the  ancient  jurifconfults,  of  which  Trebonian  compiled  the  digeft. 
So  as  this  courfe  of  fums  and  commentaries  is  that  which  doth  infallibly  make  the 
body  of  fciences  more  immenfe  in  quantity,  and  more  bafe  in  fubftance. 

And  for  ftrength,  it  is  true,  that  knowledges  reduced  into  exact  methods  have  a 
fhew  of  ftrength,  in  that  each  part  feemeth  to  fupport  and  fuftain  the  other ;  but  this 
is  more  fatisfadory  than  fubftantial :  like  unto  buildings  which  ftand  by  architccfture 
and  companion,  which  are  more  fubjeft  to  ruin,  than  thofe  that  are  built  more 
ttrong  in  their  feveral  parts,  though  lefs  compared.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  more 
you  recede  from  your  grounds,  the  weaker  do  you  conclude  :  and  as  in  nature,  the 
more  you  remove  yourfelf  from  particulars,  the  greater  peril  of  error  you  do  incur  ; 
lo  much  more  in  divinity,  the  more  you  recede  from  the  Scriptures,  by  inferences 
and  confeouences,  the  more  weak  and  dilute  are  your  pofitions. 

And 
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And  as  for  perfedlion,  or  completenefs  in  divinity,  it  is  not  to  be  fought  -,  which 
makes  this  courfe  of  artificial  divinity  the  more  fufpedl.  For  he  that  will  reduce  a 
knowledge  into  an  art,  will  make  it  round  and  uniform  :  but,  in  divinity,  many 
things  muft  be  left  abrupt  and  concluded  with  this  :  O  altitiido  fapientiae  et  jcientiae 
Dei  !  qiiam  incomprehenjibilia  funt  judicia  ejus,  et  tton  inveftigabiles  viae  ejus  ?  So  again 
the  apoltle  faith.  Ex  parte  fcitmis  ;  and  to  have  the  form  of  a  total,  v/here  there  is 
but  matter  for  a  part,  cannot  be  without  fupplies  by  fuppofition  and  prefumption. 
And  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the  true  ufe  of  thefe  fums  and  methods  hath  place 
in  inllitutions  or  introduftions  preparatory  unto  knowledge  ;  but  in  them,  or  by  de- 
ducement  from  them,  to  handle  the  main  body  and  fubftance  of  a  knowledge,  is  in 
all  fclences  prejudicial,  and  in  divinity  dangerous. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  folute  and  at  large,  there  have  been  de- 
vers  kinds  introduced  and  devifed  •,  fome  of  them  rather  curious  and  unfafe,  than 
fober  and  warranted.  Notwithftanding,  thus  much  muft  be  confefTed,  that  the 
Scriptures  being  given  by  infpiration,  and  not  by  human  reafon,  do  differ  from  all 
other  books  in  the  author  ;  which  by  confcquence  doth  draw  on  fome  difference  to 
be  ufed  by  the  expofitor.  For  the  inditer  of  them  did  know  four  things  which  no 
man  attains  to  know  ;  which  are,  the  myfleries  of  the  kingdom  of  glory,  the  per- 
fedlion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  fecrets  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  future  fuc- 
ceffion  of  all  ages.  For  as  to  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  He  that  prejfeth  into  the  light,  Jhall  be 
oppre([ed  of  the  glory.  And  again.  No  manfloall  fee  my  face  and  live.  To  the  fecond. 
When  be  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  prefent,  when  by  laiO  and  compafs  he  inclofed  the 
deep.  To  the  third.  Neither  was  it  needful  that  any  fbould  bear  witnefs  to  him  of  many 
for  he  knew  well  what  was  in  man.  And  to  the  laft,  From  the  beginning  are  known  to 
.the  Lord  all  his  works. 

From  the  former  of  thefe  two  have  been  drawn  certain  fenfes  and  expofitions  of 
Scriptures,  which  had  need  be  contained  within  the  bounds  of  lobriety  ;  the  one 
anagogical,  and  the  other  philofophical.  But  as  to  the  former,  mm  is  not  to  pre- 
vent his  time  ;  Vidernus  nunc  per  [peculum  in  aenigmate,  tunc  autcr.i  facie  ad  facicr.i  -,. 
wherein,  neverthclefs,  there  feemeth  to  be  a  liberty  granted,  as  far  forth  as  the  polifh- 
ing  of  this  glafs,  or  fome  moderate  explication  of  this  snigma.  But  to  prefs  too 
far  into  it,  cannot  but  caufe  a  diflblution  and  overthrow  of  the  fpirit  of  man:  for 
in  the  body  there  are  three  degrees  of  that  we  receive  into  it,  aliment,  medicine,  and 
poifon ;  whereof  aliment  is  that  which  the  nature  of  man  can  perfeftly  alter  and 
overcome  ;  medicine  is  that  which  is  partly  converted  by  nature,  and  partly  con- 
verteth  nature  ;  and  poifon  is  that  which  worketh  wholly  upon  nature,  without  that^ 
that  nature  can  in  any  part  work  upon  it:  fo  in  the  mind,  whatfoever  knowledge 
reafon  cannot  at  all  work  upon  and  convert,  is  a  mere  intoxication,  and  ind^ngereth 
a  diffolution  of  the  mind  and  underflanding. 

But  for  the  latter,  it  hath  been  extremely  fet  on  foot  of  late  time  by  the  fchool  of 
Paracelfus,  and  fore  others,  that  have  pretended  to  find  the  truth  of  all  natiu^al  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  Scriptures  ;  fcandalizing  and  traducing  all  other  philofophy  as  hea- 
thenilh  and  profane.  But  there  is  no  fuch  enmity  between  God's  word  and  his 
works :  neither  do  they  give  honour  to  the  Scriptures,  as  they  fuppofe,  but  much 
embafe  them.  For  to  feck  heaven  and  earth  in  the  word  of  God,  whereof  it  is  faid,, 
heaven  a}id  earth  foall  pafs,  but  my  word  fhall  not  pafs,  is  to  fcek  temporary  things 
smongll  eternal  :  and  as  to  feek  divinity  in  philofophy,  is  to  feek  the  living  amongil 
the  dead  ■,  fb  to  feek  philofophy  in  divinity,  is  to  feek  the  dead-  amongft  the  living  •, 

neither 
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neither  are  the  pots  or  lavers,  whofe  place  was  in  the  outward  part  of  the  temple,  to 
be  fought  in  the  holieft  place  of  all,  where  the  ark  of  the  teftimony  was  feated.  And 
again,  the  fcope  or  purpofe  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  to  exprefs  matters  of  nature 
in  the  Scriptures,  otherwife  than  in  paflage,  and  for  application  to  man's  capacity, 
and  to  matters  moral  or  divine.  And  it  is  a  true  rule,  AuSloris  aliud  agentis  par~ja 
auSloritas  :  for  it  were  a  ftrange  conclufion,  if  a  man  fhould  ufe  a  fimilitude  for  orna- 
ment or  illuftration  fake,  borrowed  from  nature  or  hifliory  according  to  vulgar  con- 
ceit, as  of  a  bafilifli,  an  unicorn,  a  cenraur,  a  Briareus,  an  Hydra,  or  the  like,  that 
therefore  he  muft  needs  be  thought  to  affirm  the  matter  thereof  pofitively  to  be  true. 
To  conclude  therefore,  thefe  two  interpretations,  the  one  by  reduftion  or  enig- 
matical, the  other  philofophical  or  phyfical,  which  have  been  received  and  purfued 
in  imitation  of  the  rabbins  and  cabalifls,  are  to  be  confined  with  a  noli  ahum  fapere, 
fed  time. 

But  the  two  latter  points,  known  to  God,  and  unknown  to  man,  touching  the 
fecrets  of  the  heart,  and  the  fucceffions  of  time,  do  make  a  juft  and  found 
difference  between  the  manner  of  the  expofition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all  other 
books.  For  it  is  an  excellent  obfervation  which  hath  been  made  upon  the  anfwers 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift  to  many  of  the  queflions  which  were  propounded  to  him, 
how  that  they  are  impertinent  to  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  demanded ;  the  reafon 
whereof  is,  becaufe  not  being  like  man,  which  knows  man's  thoughts  by  his  words, 
but  knowing  man's  thoughts  immediately,  he  never  anfwered  their  words,  but 
their  thoughts  :  much  in  the  like  manner  it  is  with  the  Scriptures,  which  being 
written  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  fucceffion  of  all  ages,  with  a  forefighc 
of  all  herefies,  contradidtions,  differing  eftates  of  the  church,  yea  and  particularly 
of  the  ele6t,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  proper 
fenfe  of  the  place,  and  refpeftively  towards  that  prefent  occafion,  whereupon  the 
words  were  uttered,  or  in  precife  congruity  or  contexture  with  the  words  before  or 
after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal  fcope  of  the  place  -,  but  have  in  themfelves, 
not  only  totally  or  colledlively,  but  diifributively  in  claufes  and  words,  infinite 
fprings  and  fi:reams  of  doctrine  to  water  the  church  in  every  part :  and  therefore 
as  the  literal  fenfe  is,  as  it  were,  the  main  ftream  or  river,  fo  the  moral  fenfe  chiefly, 
and  fometimes  the  allegorical  or  typical,  are  they  whereof  the  church  hath  moil 
ufe  :  not  that  I  wifli  men  to  be  bold  in  allegories,  or  indulgent  or  light  in  allufions  ; 
but  that  I  do  much  condemn  that  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  which  is  only  after 
the  manner  as  men  ufe  to  interpret  a  profane  book. 

In  this  part,  touching  the  expofition  of  the  Scriptures,  I  can  report  no  deficience  ; 
but  by  way  of  remembrance  this  I  will  add,  in  perufing  books  of  divinity,  I  find 
many  books  of  con troverfies,  and  many  of  common  places,  and  treatifes,  a  mafs 
of  pofitive  divinity  as  it  is  made  an  art-,  a  number  of  iermons  and  ledlures,  and 
many  prolix  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures,  with  harmonies  and  concordances : 
but  that  form  of  writing  in  divinity,  which  in  my  judgment  is  of  all  others  mofl 
rich  and  precious,  is  pofitive  divinity  col!e£ted  upon  particular  texts  of'Scriptures 
in  brief  obiervations,  not  dilated  into  common  places  •,  not  chafing  after  controver- 
fies,  not  reduced  into  method  of  art ;  a  thing  abounding  in  fermons,  which  will 
•vanifli,  but  defective  in  books  which  will  remain,  and  a  thing  wherein  this  age  ex- 
xelleth.  For  I  am  perlliaded,  and  I  may  fpeak  it  with  an  Abfit  invidia  verbo^  and 
no  ways  in  derogation  of  antic]uity,  but  as  in  a  good  emulation  between  the  vine 
and  tlie  olive,  that  if  the  choice  and  beft  of  thofc  obfervations  upon  texts  of  Scrip- 
tures, 
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tures,  which  have  been  made  difperfedly  in  fermons  within  this  your  majefty's 
ifland  of  Britain,  by  the  fpace  of  thefe  forty  years  and  more,  leaving  out  the 
largenefs  of  exhortations  and  applications  thereupon,  had  been  let  down  in  a  con- 
tinuance, it  had  been  the  beft  work  in  divinity,  which  had  been  written  fince  the 
apoftles  times. 

The  matter  informed  by  divinity  is  of  two  kinds  -,  matter  of  belief,  and  truth  of 
opinion  ;  and  matter  of  lervice  and  adoration  ;  which  is  alfo  judo-ed  and  direded 
by  the  former ;  the  one  being  as  the  internal  foul  of  religion,  and  the  other  as 
the  external  body  thereof  And  therefore  the  heathen  religion  was  not  only  a 
worfhip  of  idols,  but  the  whole  religion  was  an  idol  in  itfelf,  for  it  had  no  foul; 
that  is,  no  certainty  of  belief  or  confefllon  ;  as  a  man  may  well  think,  confider- 
ing  the  chief  dodors  of  their  church  were  the  poets  :  and  the  reafon  was,  becaufe  the 
heathen  gods  were  no  jealous  gods,  but  were  glad  to  be  admitted  into  part,  as  they 
had  reafon.  Neither  did  they  refpeft  the  purenefs  of  heart,  fo  they  mio^ht  have 
external  honour  and  rites. 

But  out  of  thefe  two  do  refult  and  ilTue  four  main  branches  of  divinity  ;  faith, 
manners,  liturgy,  and  government.  Faitli  containeth  the  dodlrine  of  the  nature  of 
God,  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  works  of  God.  The  nature  of  God 
confifteth  of  three  perfons  in  unity  of  Godhead.  The  attributes  of  God  are  either 
common  to  the  Deity,  or  refpedive  to  the  perlbns.  The  works  of  God  fummary 
are  two,  that  of  the  creation,  and  that  of  the  redemption  ;  and  both  thefe  works  as 
in  total  they  appertain  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  fo  in  their  parts  they  refer  to 
the  three  perfons:  that  of  the  creation,  in  the  mafs  of  the  matter,  to  the  Father;  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  form,  to  the  Son  ;  and  in  the  continuance  and  confervation  of 
the  being,  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  fo  that  of  the  redemption,  in  the  election  and  counfel, 
to  the  Father ;  in  the  whole  aft  and  confummation  to  the  Son  ;  and  in  the  applica- 
tion, to  the  Holy  Spirit :  for  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  Chrift  conceived  in  flelh,  and 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  the  eleft  regenerated  in  fpirit.  I'his  work  likewife  we  confi- 
der  either  effeftually,  in  the  eled  ;  or  privately,  in  the  reprobate  ;  or  accordinc-  to 
appearance,  in  the  vifible  church. 

For  manners,  the  doftrine  thereof  is  contained  in  the  law,  which  difclofeth  fin. 
The  law  itfelf  is  divided,  according  to  the  edition  thereof,  into  the  law  of  nature, 
the  law  moral,  and  the  law  pofitive  -,  and,  according  to  the  ftile,  into  ne<Jative  and 
affirmative,  prohibitions  and  commandments.  Sin,  in  the  matter  and  fubjed:  there- 
of, is  divided  according  to  the  commandments  •,  in  the  form  thereof,  it  referreth 
to  the  three  perfons  in  Deity.  Sins  of  iiifirmity  againft  the  Father,  whofe  more 
fp^cial  attribute  is  power  •,  fins  of  ignorance  againft  the  Son,  whofe  attribute  is 
wifdom  ;  and  fins  of  mahce  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whofe  attribute  is  orace  or  love. 
In  the  motions  of  it,  it  either  moveth  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  either  to 
blind  devotion,  or  to  profane  and  libertine  tranfgreffion  ;  either  in  impofino-  reftraint 
where  God  granteth  liberty,  or  in  taking  hberty  where  God  impofeth  reftraint.  In 
the  degrees  and  progrefs  of  it,  it  divideth  itfelf  into  thought,  word,  or  ad.  And  in 
this  part  I  commend  much  the  deducing  of  the  law  of  God  to  cafes  of  confcience, 
for  that  I  take  indeed  to  be  a  breaking,  and  not  exhibiting  whole  of  the  bread  of 
life.  But  that  which  quickneth  both  thefe  dodrines  of  faith  and  manners,  is  the 
elevation  and  confent  of  the  heart  -,  whereunto  appertain  books  of  exhortation,  holy 
meditation,  chriftian  refolution,  and  the  like. 

For  the  liturgy  or  fervice,  it  confifteth  of  the  reciprocal  ads  between  God  and 
man  ;  which,  on  the  part  of  God,  are  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  the  facramenrs^ 
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which  are  feals  to  the  covenant,  or  as  the  vifible  word  ;  and  on  the  part  of  man, 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  •,  and,  under  the  law,  facrifices  ;  which  were  as  vi- 
fible prayers  or  confefTions ;  but  now  the  adoration  being  infpiritu  et  veritaie,  there 
remaineth  only  vituli  labiorum,  although  the  ufe  of  holy  vows  of  thankfulnefs  and 
retribution  may  be  accounted  alio  as  iealed  petitions. 

And  for  the  government  of  the  church,  it  confifteth  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
the  franchifes  of  the  church,  and  the  offices  and  jurifdiftions  of  the  church,  and  the 
laws  of  the  church  direfting  the  whole  ;  all  which  have  two  confiderations,  the  one 
in  themfelves,  the  other  how  they  ftand  compatible  and  agreeable  to  the  civil  eftate. 

This  matter  of  divinity  is  handled  either  in  form  of  inftruftion  of  truth,  or  in 
formof  confutation  of  falfliood.  The  declinations  from  religion,  befides  the  primi- 
tive, which  is  atheifm,  and  the  branches  thereof,  are  three  ;  herefies,  idolatry,  and 
witchcraft :  herefies,  when  we  ferve  the  true  God  Avith  a  falfe  worfhip  •,  idolatry, 
when  we  worfhip  falie  gods,  fuppofing  them  to  be  true  ;  and  witchcraft,  when  we 
adore  falfe  gods,  knowing  them  to  be  wicked  and  falfe.  For  fo  your  majefty  doth 
excellently  well  obferve,  that  witchcraft  is  the  height  of  idolatry.  And  yet  we  fee 
though  thefe  be  true  degrees,  Samuel  teacheth  us  that  they  are  all  of  a  nature,  when 
there  is  once  a  receding  from  the  word  of  God ;  for  fo  he  faith,  ^laji  peccatum  ario- 
landi  eft  repugnare,  et  quafi  fcelus  idolatriae  nolle  acqidefcere. 

Thefe  things  I  have  pafTed  over  fo  briefly,  becaufe  I  can  report  no  deficiency  con- 
cerning them  :  for  I  can  find  no  fpace  or  ground  that  lieth  vacant  and  unfown  in  the 
matter  of  divinity  j  fo  diligent  have  men  been,  either  in  lowing  of  good  feed,  or  in 
fowing  of  tares. 

Thus  have  I  made  as  it  were  afmall  globe  of  the  intelleftual  world,  as  truly  and 
faithfully  as  I  could  difcover,  with  a  note  and  defcription  of  thole  parts  which  feem 
to  me  not  conftantly  occupate,  or  not  well  converted  by  the  labour  of  man.  In 
which,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  it  hath 
been  with  a  purpofe  of  proceeding  in  melius^  and  not  in  aliud:  a  mind  of  amendment 
and  proficience,  and  not  of  change  and  difference.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and 
conftantto  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  were  not  willing  to  go  beyond  others,  butyet 
not  more  willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me  again  ;  which  may  the  better 
appear  by  this,  that  I  have  propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  unarmed,  not  feek- 
ing  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  of  mens  judgments  by  confutations.  For  in  any 
thing  which  is  well  fet  down,  t  am  in  good  hope,  that  if  the  firft  reading  move  an 
objecftion,  the  fecond  reading  will  make  an  anfwer.  And  in  thofe  things  wherein  I 
have  erred,  I  am  fure,  I  have  not  prejudiced  the  right  by  litigious  arguments,  which 
certainly  have  this  contrary  effeftand  operation,  that  they  add  authority  to  error,  and 
deirroy  the  authority  of  that  which  is  well  invented.  F'or  queftion  is  an  honour  and 
preferment  to  falfhood,  as  on  the  other  fide  it  is  a  repulfe  to  truth.  But  the  errors 
I  claim  and  challenge  to  myfclf  as  my  own.  The  good,  if  any  be,  is  due  tanquam 
adeps  faa-ificii,  to  be  incenfed  to  the  honour  firft  of  the  Divine  Majefty,  and  next  of 
your  majefty,  to  whom  on  earth  I  am  moft  bounden. 
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PRAECIPUE    CLU  OAD    USUS    HUMANOS. 


TH  E  prolongation  of  life  :  the  reflitution  of  youth  in  fome  degree  :  the  re- 
tardation of  age  :  the  curing  of  difeafes  counted  incurable  :  the  mitigation  of 
pain  :  more  eafy  and  lefs  lothfome  purgings  :  the  increafing  of  ftrength  and  afli- 
vity :  the  increafing  of  ability  to  fuffer  torture  or  pain :  the  altering  of  complexions, 
and  fatnefs  and  leannefs :  the  altering  of  ftatures :  the  altering  of  features  :  the  in- 
creafing and  exalting  of  the  intelleftua)  parts  :  verfions  of  bodies  Into  other  bodies  : 
making  of  new  fpecies :  tranfplanting  of  one  fpecies  into  another;  inftruments  of  de- 
ftruiflion,  as  of  war  and  poifon  :  exhilaration  of  the  fpirits,  and  puting  them  in  good 
difpoution  :  force  of  the  imagination,  either  upon  another  body,  or  upon  the  body 
jtfelf :  acceleration  of  time  in  maturations  :  acceleration  of  time  in  clarifications  : 
acceleration  of  putrefadlion  :  acceleration  of  decoftion  :  acceleration  of  germination : 
making  rich  comports  for  the  earth  :  imprelTions  of  the  air,  and  raifing  of  tem- 
pefts  :  great  alteration  ;  as  in  induration,  emollition,  etc.  turning  crude  and  watry 
fubftances  into  oily  and  unctuous  fubftances  :  drawing  of  new  foods  out  of  lub- 
ftanccs  not  now  in  ufe  :  making  new  threads  for  apparel  -,  and  new  {luffs,  fuch 
as  paper,  glais,  etc.  natural  divinations :  deceptions  of  the  fenfes  :  greater  pleafurei 
of  the  fenles  :  artificial  minerals  and  cements. 
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READER, 


HAving  had  the  honour  to  be  continually  with  my  lord,  in  compiling  of  this  work, 
and  to  be  employed  therein,  I  have  thought  it  not  amifs,  with  his  lordpip's  good 
leave  and  liking,  for  the  better  fatisfaSiion  of  thofe  that  fljall  read  it,    to  make 
known  fomewhat  of  his  lordfJjip's  intentions  touching  the  ordering,  and  publifhing  of  the 
fame.     I  have  heard  his  lordfoip  often  fay,  that,  if  he  fhould  have  ferved  the  glory  of  his 
own  tiame,  he  had  been  better  not  to  have  piiblifhed  this  Natural  Hijlory  :  for  it  may  feem 
an  indigejied  heap  of  particulars,  and  cannot  have  that  lujlre,  which  books  cajl  into  me- 
thods have  ;  but  that  he  refolved  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  which  might  beft  fe- 
cure  it,  before  any  thing  that  might  have  relation  to  himfelf.     And  he  knew  well,  that 
there  was  no  other  way  open  to  unloofe  mens  minds,  being  bound,  and,  as  it  were,  tnale- 
Jiciate,  by  the  charms  of  deceiving  notions  and  theories,  and  thereby  made  impotent  for 
generation  of  works,  but  only  no  where  to  depart  from  the  fenfe,  and  clear  experience,  but 
to  keep  chfe  to  it,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  :  befides,  this  Natural  Hijlory  was  a  debt  of 
his,  being  dejigned  and  fet  down  for  a  third  part  of  the  Inftauration.     I  have  alfo  heard 
his  lordfhip  dtfcourfe  that  men,  no  doubt,  will  think  many  of  the  experiments,  contained  in 
this  colle£lion,  to  be  vulgar  and  trivial,  mean  and  fordid,  curious  and  fruitlefs  :  and  there- 
fore, he  wifheth  that  they  would  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes  what  is  now  in  doing, 
and  the  difference  between  this  Natural  Hiftory  and  others.     For  thofe  Natural  Hiflories 
which  are  extant,  being  gathered  for  delight  and  ufe,  are  full  of  pleafant  defer  iptions  and 
piBures,  and  affe£l  and  feek  after  admiration,  rarities,  and  fecrets.     But,  contrariwife, 
the  fcope,  which  his  lordfhip  intendeth,  is  to  write  fuch  a  Natural  Hijlory,  as  may  be  fun- 
damental to  the  ere&ing  and  building  of  a  true  philofophy,  for  the  illumination  of  the  under- 
Jlanding,  the  extraSling  of  axioms,  and  the  producing  of  many  noble  works  and  effects. 
For  he  hopeth  by  this  means  to  acquit  himfelf  of  that  for  which  he  taketh  himfelf  in  a  fort 
bound,  and  that  is,  the  advancement  of  all  learning  and  fciences.     For,  having  in  this 
prefent  work  colleEled  the  materials  for  the  building,  and  in  his  Novum  Organum,  of 
which  his  lordfhip  is  yet  to  publifh  a  fecond  part,  fet  down  the  injlruments  and  direSiions 
for  the  work ;  menfoall  now  be  wanting  to  tbemfelves,  if  they  raife  not  knowledge  to  that 
perfection  whereof  the  nature  of  mortal  men  is  capable.     And  in  this  behalf,  I  have  heard 
his  lordfhip  fpeak  complainingly,  that  his  lordfhip,  who  thinketh  he  defei  veth  to  he  an  ar- 
chitect in  this  building,  fijould  be  forced  to  be  a  workman,  and  a  labourer,  and  to  dig  the 
clay,  and  burn  the  brick  •,  and,  more  than  that,  a:cordi7ig  to  the  hard  condition  of  the 
Jfraelites  at  the  latter  end,  to  gather  the  Jlraw  andjlubble  over  all  the  fields,  to  burn  the 
bricks  withal.     For  he  knoweth,  that  except  he  do  it,  nothing  will  be  done  :  men  are  Jo 
fet  to  dcfpife  the  means  of  their  own  good.     And  as  for  the  bafenefs  of  many  of  the  expe- 
riments ; 
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tnents ;  as  long  as  they  be  Go$s  works  ^  they  are  honourable  enough.  And  for  the  vulgarnefs  of 
them,  true  axioms  mtijl  be  drazvn  from  plain  experience,  and  not  from  doubtful  -,  and  his 
lordfJnfs  courfe  is  to  make  wonders  plain,  and  not  plain  things  wonders  ;  and  that  expe- 
rience likeivife  mujl  be  broken  and  grinded,  and  not  whole,  or  as  it  groweth.  And  for  ufe  ; 
his  lordfhip  hath  often  in  his  mouth  the  two  kinds  of  experiments  ;  experimenta  frufli- 
fera,  atid  experimenta  lucifera :  experiments  of  ufe,  and  experiments  of  light :  and  he  re- 
port eth  himfelf,  whether  he  were  not  a  flrange  man,  that  fhould  think  that  light  hath  no 
ufe  becaufe  it  hath  no  matter.  Further,  his  lordfhip  thought  good  alfo  to  add  unto  many 
cf  the  experiments  themfelves  fome  glofs  of  the  caufes  ;  that  in  the  fucceeding  work  of  inter- 
preting nature,  and  framing  axioms,  all  things  may  be  in  more  readinefs.  And  for  the 
caufes  herein  by  him  ajfigned  ;  his  lordfhip  perfuadeth  himfelf,  they  are  far  more  certain 
than  thofe  that  are  rendred  by  others  •,  not  for  any  excellency  of  his  own  wit,  as  his  lord- 
faip  is  wont  to  fay,  but  in  refpeSl  of  his  continual  converfation  with  nature  and  experi- 
ence. He  did  confider  likewife,  that  by  this  addition  of  caufes,  mens  minds,  which  make 
fo  much  hafle  to  find  out  the  caufes  of  things,  would  not  think  themfelves  utterly  loft  in  a 
vaji  wood  of  experience,  but  flay  upon  thefe  caufes,  fuch  as  they  are,  a  little,  till  true  axioms 
may  be  more  fully  dif covered.  I  have  heard  his  lordfhip  fay  alfo,  that  one  great  reafon,  wloy 
he  would  not  put  thefe  particulars  into  any  exaR  method,  though  he  that  looketh  atten- 
tively into  them  fball  find  that  they  have  a  fecret  order,  was,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
ether  men  would  now  think  that  they  could  do  the  like  ;  andfo  go  on  with  a  further  collec- 
tion :  which,  if  the  method  had  been  exaSl,  many  would  have  defpaired  to  attain  by  imita- 
tion. As  for  his  lordfhip' s  love  of  order,  I  can  refer  any  man  to  his  lordfhip' s  latin  book, 
De  Augmentis  Scientiarum -,  which,  if  my  judgment  be  any  thing,  is  written  in  the  ex- 
aileft  order  that  I  know  any  writing  to  be.  I  will  conclude  with  an  ufual  fpeech  of  his 
lordfhifs  :  That  this  work  of  his  Natural  H'.ftory  is  the  World  as  God  made  it,  and  not  as 
men  have  made  it ;  for  that  it  hath  nothing  of  imagination. 

W.  R  A  W  L  E  Y, 


This  epiftle  is  the  lame,  that  Ihould  have  been  prefixed  to  this  book,  if  his  lordfliip  had  lived. 
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Experiments  in  eenfort,  touching  the  ftraining  atid  paffing  of  bodies  one  through 
another  ;  ivhich  they  call  Percolation. 

DI  G  a  pit  upon  the  fca-fliore,  fomewhat  above  the  high-water  mark,  and  fink 
it  as  deep  as  the  low-water  mark  ;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will  fill  with 
water,  frefh  and  potable.  This  is  commonly  praftifed  upon  the  coaft  of  Barba- 
ry,  where  other  trelh  water  is  wanting.  And  Cslar  knew  this  well  when  he  was 
befiegcd  in  Alexandria  :  for  by  digging  of  pits  in  the  I'ca-lhore,  he  did  fruftrate  the 
laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had  turned  the  fea-water  upon  the  wells  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  fo  faved  his  army  being  then  in  defperation.  But  Cjefar  miilook 
the  caufe,  for  he  thought  that  all  fea-fands  had  natural  fprings  of  frefh  water : 
but  ic  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  fea-water  ■,  becaufe  the  pit  filleth  according  to  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  tide  :  and  the  fea-water  paffing  or  ftraining  through  the  fands,  leaveth 
the  faknefs. 

2.  1  REMEMBER  lo  havc  read,  that  trial  hath  been  made  of  falt-water  pafl"ed 
through  earth,  through  ten  veflels,  one  within  another ;  and  yet  it  hath  not  loft  its 
faltnefs,  as  to  become  potable  :  but  the  fame  man  faith,  that,  by  the  relation  of  ano- 
ther, falt-water  drained  through  twenty  vefiels  hath  become  frefh.  This  experi- 
ment leemeth  to  crofs  that  other  of  pits  made  by  the  fea-fide  •,  and  yet  but  in  part, 
if  it  be  true  that  twenty  repetitions  do  the  eftedt.  But  it  is  worth  the  note,  how 
poor  the  imitations  of  nature  are  in  common  courfe  of  experiments,  except  they  be 
led  bv  great  judgment,  and  fome  good  light  of  axioms.  Forfirft,  there  is  no  fmall 
difference  between  a  paffage  of  water  through  twenty  fmall  veflels,  and  through 
fuch  a  diftance,  as  between  the  low-water  and  high-water  mark.  Secondly,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  earth  and  fand  ;  for  all  earth  hath  in  it  a  kind  of  nitrous 
fair,  from  which  fand  is  more  free  ;  and  befides,  earth  doth  hot  ftrain  the  water  fo 
finely,  as  land  doth.  But  there  is  a  third  point,  that  I  fufpeft  as  much  or  more  than 
the  other  two  •,  and  that  is,  that  in  the  experiment  of  tranfmiflion  of  the  fea- 
water  into  the  pits,  the  water  rifeth  ;  but  in  the  experiment  of  tranfmiflion  of 
the  water  through  the  vefiels,  it  falleth.  Now  certain  it  is,  that  the  falter  part  of 
water,  once  falted  dirougiiout,  goeth  to  the  bottom.  And  therefore  no  marvel, 
it  the  draining  of  v/ater  by  defcent  doth  not  make  it  frefh  :  befides,  I  do  fome- 
what doubt,  that  the  very  dafliing  of  the  water,  that  cometh  from  the  fea,  is  more 
proper  to  llnke  of?  the  fait  part,  than  where  the  water  flideth  of  its  own  motion. 

3.  It  feemeth  percolation,  or  tranfmiflion,  which  is  commonly  called  ftraining, 
is  a  good  kind  of  feparation,  not  only  of  thick  from  thin,  and  grofs  from  fine,  but 
of  more  fubtile  natures  ;  and  varieth  according  to  the  body  through  which  the 
tranfmiflion  is  made  :  as  if  through  a  woollen  bag,  the  liquor  leaveth  the  latnefs  ;  if 
through  fand,  the  falmcfs,  etc.  They  fpeak  of  levering  wine  from  water,  pafiing  it 
through  ivy  wosd,  or  through  other  the  like  porous  body,  but  -mh  conjiat. 
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4.  The  gum  of  trees,  which  we  fee  to  be  commonly  fhining  and  clear,  is  but  a 
fine  pafTage  or  ftraining  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  through  the  wood  and  bark.  And 
in  like  manner,  Cornifh  diamonds,  and  rock  rubies,  which  are  yet  more  refplendent 
than  gums,  are  the  fine  exudations  of  ftone. 

5.  Aristotle  giveth  the  caufe,  vainly,  why  the  feathers  of  birds  are  of  more 
lively  colours,  than  the  hairs  of  beafts  -,  for  no  bead  hath  any  fine  azure,  or  carna- 
tion, or  green  hair.  He  faith,  it  is  becaufe  birds  are  more  in  the  beams  of  the  fun 
than  beails  ;  but  that  is  manifeftly  untrue  ;  for  cattle  are  more  in  the  fun  than 
birds,  that  live  commonly  in  the  woods,  or  in  fome  covert.  The  true  caufe  is,  that 
the  excrementitious  moillure  of  living  creatures,  which  maketh  as  well  the  feathers 
in  birds,  as  the  hair  in  beafts,  pafleth  in  birds  through  a  finer  and  more  delicate 
ftrainer  than  it  doth  in  beafts  :  for  feathers  pafs  through  quills  ;  and  hair  through 
lliin. 

6.  The  clarifying  of  liquors  by  adhefion,  is  an  inward  percolation  •,  and  is  effeft- 
ed,  when  fome  cleaving  body  is  mixed  and  agitated  with  the  liquors  -,  whereby  the 
o-rofier  part  of  the  liquor  fticks  to  that  cleaving  body ;  and  lb  the  finer  parts  are 
freed  from  the  grofler.  So  the  apothecaries  clarify  their  fyrups  by  whites  of  eggs, 
beaten  with  the  juices  which  they  would  clarify ;  which  whites  of  eggs  gather  all  the 
dregs  and  grofler  parts  of  the  juice  to  them  ;  and  after  the  fyrup  being  fet  on  the 
fire,  the  whites  of  eggs  themfelves  harden,  and  are  taken  forth.  So  hippocras  is 
clarified  by  mixing  with  milk,  and  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  palling  it  through  a 
v/oollen  bag,  which  they  call  Hippocrates's  Sleeve,  and  the  cleaving  nature  of  the 
milk  drawcth  the  powder  of  the  fpices,  and  grofler  parts  of  the  liquor  to  it  ■,  and  in 
the  paflage  they  ftick  upon  the  woollen  bag. 

7.  The  clarifying  of  water  is  an  experiment  tending  to  health  •,  befides  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  eye,  when  water  is  cryftalline.  It  is  effefted  by  cafting  in  and  placing 
pebbles  at  the  head  of  a  current,  that  the  water  may  ftrain  through  them. 

8.  It  may  be,  percolation  doth  not  only  caufe  clearnefs  and  fplendor,  but  fweet- 
nefs  of  favour  ;  for  that  alfo  followeth  as  well  as  clearnefs,  when  the  finer  parts  arc 
fevered  from  the  grofler.  So  it  is  found,  that  the  fweats  of  men,  that  have  much 
heat,  and  exercife  much,  and  have  clean  bodies,  and  fine  fldns,  do  fmell  fweet  j  as 
was  faid  of  Alexander ;  and  we  fee  that  commonly  gums  have  fweet  odours. 

Experiments  in  confort,  touching  Motion  of  bodies  upon  their  prejfure. 

9.  Take  a  glafs,  and  put  water  into  it,  and  wet  your  finger,  and  draw  it  round 
about  the  lip  of  the  glafs,  prefiing  it  fomewhat  hard  ;  and  after  you  have  drawn  it 
fome  few  times  about,  it  will  make  the  water  frilk  and  fprinlcle  up  in  a  fine  dew. 
This  inftancedoth  excellently  demonftrate  the  force  of  comprefllon  in  a  fohd  body  : 
for  whenfoever  a  folid  body,  as  wood,  ftone,  metal,  etc.  is  preflTed,  there  is  an  inward 
tumult  in  the  parts  thereof,  feeking  to  deliver  themfelves  from  the  compreflion  1 
and  this  is  the  caufe  of  all  violent  motion.  Wherein  it  is  ftrange  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree, that  this  motion  hath  never  been  obferved,  nor  inquired  ;  it  being  ot  all  mo- 
tions the  moft  common,  and  the  chief  root  of  all  mechanical  operations.  This  mo- 
tion v/orketh  in  round  at  firft,  by  way  of  proof  and  fcarch  which  v/ay  to  deliver  it- 
felf -,  and  then  worketh  in  progrefs,  where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  eafieft.  In  li- 
quors this  motion  is  vifible;  for  all  liquors  ftrucken  make  round  circles,  and  withal 
dafh;  but  in  folids,  which  break  not,  it  is  fo  fubtile,  as  it  is  invifible  ;  but  never- 
thelefs  bewrayeth  itfelf  by  many  effects ;  as  in  tiiis  inftance  whereof  we  fpeak.     For 
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the  preffiire  of  the  finger,  furthered  by  the  wetting,  becaufe  it  fticketh  fo  much  the 
better  unto  the  lip  of  the  glafs,  after  fome  continuance,  puttcth  all  the  fmall  pares  of 
the  glals  into  work  5  that  they  ftrike  the  water  fliarply  ;  from  which  percuffion  tliac 
fprinkhng  cometh. 

]  o.  If  you  ftrike  or  pierce  a  folid  body  that  is  brittle,  as  glafs,  or  fugar,  it  break- 
eth  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is  ;  but  breaketh  all  about  into  fliivers  and 
fitters  ;  the  motion,  upon  the  preillire,  fearching  all  ways,  and  breaking  where  it 
findech  the  body  weakelh 

11.  The  poNvder  in  Ihot,  being  dilated  into  fuch  a  flame  as  endureth  not  com- 
prefllon,  movcth  likewife  in  round,  the  flame  being  in  the  nature  of  a  liquid  body, 
fometimes  recoiling,  fometimes  breaking  the  piece,  but  generally  difcharging  the 
bullet,  becaufe  there  it  findeth  eaficfl;  deliverance. 

12.  This  motion  upon  preflTure,  and  the  reciprocal  thereof,  which  is  motion  up- 
on tenfure,  we  ufe  to  call  by  one  common  name,  motion  of  liberty  ;  w  hicli  is,  when 
any  body,  being  forced  to  a  preternatural  extent  ordimenfion,  delivereth  and  re- 
ftoreth  itfelf  to  the  natural  :  as  when  a  blown  bladder,  prefled,  rifeth  again  ;  or  when 
leather  or  cloth  tentured,  fpring  back.  Thefe  two  motions,  of  which  there  be  in- 
finite inftances,  we  fliall  handle  in  due  place. 

13.  This  motion  upon  prefllire  is  excellently  alfodemonftrated  in  founds ;  as  when 
one  chimeth  upon  a  bell,  it  foundeth  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  layeth  his  hand  upon  it,  the 
found  ceafeth  :  and  fo  the  found  of  a  virginal  ftring,  as  loon  as  the  quill  of  the  jack 
falleth  from  it,  floppeth.  For  thefc  founds  are  produced  by  the  fubtile  percuffion 
of  the  minute  parts  of  the  bell,  or  ftring,  upon  the  air  ;  all  one,  as  the  water  is 
caufed  to  leap  by  the  fubtile  percufllon  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  glafs,  upon  the 
water,  whereof  we  fpake  a  little  before  in  the  ninth  experiment.  For  you  muft  not 
take  it  to  be  the  local  fliaking  of  the  bell,  or  ftring,  that  doth  it :  as  we  ftiall  fuUv 
declare,  when  w-e  come  hereafter  to  liandle  founds. 

Experiments  in  confcrt^  touching  feparations  of  bodies  by  iveight. 

14.  Take  a  glafs  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neb  -,  fill  the  belly,  in  part,  with  water : 
take  alfo  another  glafs,  whereinto  put  claret  wine  and  water  mingled  •,  reverfe  the 
firft  glafs,  with  the  belly  upwards,  flopping  the  neb  with  your  finger  ;  then  dip  the 
mouth  ot  it  within  the  lecond  glafs,and  remove  your  finger:  continue  it  in  that  po- 
ft:ure  for  a  time  ;  and  it  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water  :  the  wine  afcending 
and  fettling  in  the  top  of  the  upper  glafs  ;  and  the  water  defcending  and  fettling 
in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  glafs.  The  pafllige  is  apparent  to  the  eye  ;  for  you 
fliall  fee  the  wine,  as  it  were,  in  a  fmall  vein,  rifing  through  the  water.  For  hand- 
fomenefs  fake,  becaufe  the  working  requireth  fome  fmall  time,  it  were  good  you 
hang  the  upper  glafs  upon  a  nail.  But  as  loon  as  there  is  gathered  fo  much  pure 
and  unmixed  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  lower  glafs,  as  that  the  mouth  of  the  upper 
glafs  dippeth  into  it,  the  motion  ceafeth. 

15.  Let  the  upper  glafs  be  wine,  and  the  lower  water ;  there  followeth  no  motion 
at  all.  Let  the  upper  glafs  be  water  pure,  the  lower  water  coloured,  or  contrari- 
wife,  there  foilov/eth  no  motion  at  all.  But  it  hath  been  tried,  that  though  the  mix- 
ture of  wine  and  water,  in  the  lower  glafs,  be  three  parts  water  and  but  one  wine, 
yet  it  doth  not  dead  the  motion.  This  feparation  of  water  and  wine  appeareth  to 
be  made  by  weight  •,  for  it  muft  be  of  bodies  of  unequal  v/eight,  or  elfe  it  worketh 
not  ;  and  the  heavier  body  muft  ever  be  in  the  upper  glafs.    But  then  note  withal, 
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that  the  water  being  made  penfile,  and  there  being  a  great  weight  of  water  in  th6 
belly  of  the  glals,  fuftained  by  a  fmall  pillar  of  water  in  the  neck  of  the  glafs,  it  is 
that  which  fetteth  the  motion  on  work  :  for  water  and  wine  in  one  glafs,  with  long 
Handing,  will  hardly  fever. 

16.  This  experiment  would  be  extended  from  mixtures  of  feveral  liquors,  to 
fimple  bodies  which  confift  of  feveral  fimilar  parts  :  try  it  therefore  with  brine  or 
falt-water,  and  frelh- water  :  placing  the  falt-water,  which  is  the  heavier,  in  the  up- 
per glals  ;  and  fee  whether  the  frelTi  will  come  above.  Try  it  alfo  with  water  thick 
llip-ared,  and  pure  water ;  and  fee  whether  the  water,  which  cometh  above,  will 
lofe  its  fweetnefs :  for  which  purpofe  it  were  good  there  were  a  little  cock  made  in 
the  belly  of  the  upper  glafs. 

Experiments  in  confort,  touching  judicious  and  accurate  infuftons^  loth  in  liquors 

and  air. 

17.  In  bodies  containing  fine  fpirits,  which  do  eafily  dilhpate,  whtn  you  make 
infufions,  the  rule  is  ■,  a  fhort  ftay  of  the  body  in  the  liquor,  receiveth  the  fpirit; 
and  a  longer  ftay,  confoundeth  it  •,  becaufe  it  draweth  forth  the  earthy  part  withal," 
which  embafeth  the  finer.  And  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  phyficians,  to  reft  fimply 
upon  the  length  of  ftay  for  increafing  the.  virtue.  But  if  you  will  have  the  intu- 
fion  ftrong,  in  thofe  kinds  of  bodies  which  have  fine  fpirits,  your  way  is  not  to  give 
longer  time,  but  to  repeat  the  infufion  of  the  body  oftner.  Take  violets,  and  infuft 
a  good  pugil  of  them  in  a  quart  of  vinegar-,  let  them  ftay  three  quarters  of  qn  hour, 
and  take  them  forth,  and  refrefli  the  infufion  with  like  quantity  of  new  violets,  feven 
times  i  and  it  will  make  a  vinegar  fo  frefli  of  the  flower,  as  if,  a  twelvemonth 
after,  it  be  brought  you  in -a  faucer,  you  ftiall  fmell  it  before  it  come  at  you.  Note, 
that  it  fmelleth  more  perfedlly  of  the  flower  a  good  while  after,  than  at  firft. 

18.  This  rule,  which  we  have  given,  is  of  fingular  ufe  for  the  preparations  of 
medicines,  and  other  infufions.  As  for  example  :  the  leaf  of  burrage  hath  an  ex- 
cellent fpirit  to  reprefs  the  fuliginous  vapour  of  duflcy  melancholy,  and  fo  to  cure 
madnefs  :  but  neverthelefs  if  the  leaf  be  infufed  long  it  yieldeth  foith  but  a  raw  fub- 
ftance,  of  no  virtue  :  therefore  I  fuppofe,  that  if  in  the  muft  of  wine,  or  wort  of 
beer,  while  it  worketh,  before  it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  ftay  a  fmall  time,  and  be 
often  changed  with  frefti  •,  it  will  make  a  fovereign  drink  for  melancholy  paflions. 
And  the  like  I  conceive  of  orange  flowers. 

19.  Rhubarb  hath  manifeftly  in  it  parts  of  contrary  operations  :  parts  thai  purge  \ 
and  parts  that  bind  the  body  :  and  the  firft  lie  loofer,  and  rh^  latter  lie  deeper  :  fo 
that  if  you  infufe  rhubarb  for  an  hour,  and  crufli  it  well,  it  will  purge  better,  and 
bind  the  body  Itrfs  after  the  purging,  than  if  it  had  ftood  twenty  four  hours  -,  this  is 
tried:,  but  I  conceive  likewife,  that  by  repeating  the  infufion  of  rhubarb,  feveral 
times,  as  was  faid  of  violets,  letting  each  ftay  in  but  a  fmall  time;  you  may  make  it 
as  ftrong  a  purging  medicine  as  fcammony.  And  it  is  not  a  fmall  thing  won  in 
phyfic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb,  and  other  medicines  that  are  benedidt,  as  ftrong 
purgers  as  thofe  that  are  not,  without  fome  malignity. 

20.  Purging  medicines,  for  the  moft  part,  have  their  purgative  virtue  in  a  fine 
fpirit  -,  as  appeareth  by  that  they  endure  not  boiling  without  much  lofs  of  virtue. 
And  therefore  it  is  of  good  ufe  in  phyfic,  if  you  can  retain  the  purging  virtue,  and 
take  away  the  unplealant  rafte  of  the  purger  -,  which  it  is  like  you  may  do,  by  this 
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courfe  of  infufing  oft,  yith  little  flay.     For  it  is  probable,  that  the  horrible  and  odi- 
ous talle  is  in  the  grofitr  part. 

21.  Generally,  the  working  by  infufions  is  grofs  and  blind,  except  you  firft 
try  the  ifiuing  of  the  leveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  of  them  iflue  more  fpeedily, 
and  which  more  flowly  ;  and  fo  by  apportioning  the  time,  can  take  and  leave  that 
quality  which  you  defire.  This  to  know  there  are  two  ways  ;  the  one  to  try  what 
lone;  ftay,  and  what  Ihort  (lay  worketh,  as  hath  been  faid ;  the  other  to  try  in  order 
the  kicceeding  infufions  of  one  and  the  fame  body,  fiiccefTively,  in  feveral  liquors.  As 
for  example  •,  take  orange  pills,  or  rofemary,  or  cinnamon,  or  what  you  will  ;  and 
let  them  infufe  half  an  hour  in  water  :  then  take  them  our,  and  infufe  them  again 
in  other  water  j  and  fo  the  third  time  :  and  then  taile  and  confider  the  firft  water, 
the  fecond,  and  the  third  :  and  you  will  find  them  differing,  not  only  in  ftrength 
and  weaknefs,  but  otherwife  in  taile  or  odour  •,  for  it  may  be  the  firil  water  will  have 
more  of  the  fcent,  as  more  fragrant;  and  the  fecond  mcH'e  of  the  talle,  as  more  bitter 
or  biting,  etc. 

22.  Infusions  in  air,  for  fo  we  may  well  call  odours,  have  the  fame  diverfities 
with  infufions  in  water  ;  in  that  the  feveral  odours,  which  are  in  one  flower,  or  other 
body,  ifTue  at  feveral  times  -,  fome  earlier,  ibme  later :  fo  we  find  that  violets,  wood- 
bines, ftrawberries,  yield  a  pleafing  fcent,  that  cometh  forth  firll  -,  but  foon  after  an 
111  fcent  quite  differing  from  the  former.  Which  is  caufed,  not  fo  much  by  mellow- 
ing, as  by  the  late  ifluingof  the  grofferfpirit. 

23.  As  we  may  defire  to  extratc  the  fineft  fpirits  in  fome  cafes  ;  fo  we  may  defire 
alfo  to  difcharge  them,  as  hurtful,  in  fome  other.  So  wine  burnt,  by  rcafon  of  the 
evaporating  of  the  finer  fpirit,  infianiech  lefs,  and  is  bell  in  agues:  opium  lofeth 
fome  of  his  poilbnous  quality,  if  it  be  vapoured  our,  mingled  with  ipirit  of  wine,  or 
the  like  :  fena  lofeth  fomewhat  of  its  windinefs  by  decoding  ;  and,  generally,  fubtilc 
or  windy  fpirits  are  taken  off  by  incenfion  or  evaporation.  And  even  in  infufions 
in  things  that  are  of  too  high  a  fpirit,  you  were  better  pour  off  the  firll  infufion,  after 
a  fmall  time,  and  ufe  the  latter. 

Experiment  foliiary  touching  the  appetite  of  continuation  in  liquids. 

24.  Bubbles  are  in  the  form  of  an  hemifphere-,  air  within  and  a  little  flcin  of 
water  without :  and  it  feemeth  Ibmewhat  llrange,  that  the  air  fhould  rife  fo  fwiftly, 
while  it  is  in  the  water  ;  and  when  it  cometh  to  the  top,  fhould  be  ft.ayed  by  ib  weak 
a  cover  as  that  of  the  bubble  is.  But  as  for  the  fwifc  afcent  of  the  air,  while  it  is 
under  the  water,  that  is  a  motion  of  percuffion  from  the  water  •,  which  itfclf  defcend- 
ing  driveth  up  the  air  ;  and  no  motion  of  levity  in  the  air.  And  this  Democritus 
called  motus  plagae.  In  this  common  experiment,  the  caufe  of  the  inclofure  of  the 
bubble  is,  for  that  the  appetite  to  refill  feparation,  or  difcontinuance,  which  in  fo- 
lid  bodies  is  flrong,  is  alio  in  liquors,  though  fainter  and  vvealccr ;  as  we  fee  in  this 
of  the  bubble :  we  fee  it  alio  in  little  glafles  of  fpittie  that  children  make  of  ruQies  •, 
and  in  caflles  of  bubbles,  which  they  make  by  blowing  into  water,  having  obtained 
a  little  degree  of  tenacity  by  mixture  of  foap  :  we  lee  it  alfo  in  the  fliliicides  of 
water,  which  if  there  be  water  enough  to  foUov;^,  will  draw  themfelves  into  a  fmall 
thread,  becaufe  they  will  not  difcontinue  ;  but  if  there  be  no  remedy,  then  they  caft 
themfelves  into  round  drops  •,  which  is  the  figure  that  faveth  the  body  moll  from 
difcontinuance  :  the  fame  reafon  is  of  the  roundnefs  of  the  bubble,  as  well  for  t;,e  llcin 

of 
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of  water,  as  for  the  air  within  :  for  the  air  likewife  avoideth  difcontinuance  ;  and 
therefore  cafteth  itfelf  into  a  round  figure.  And  for  the  ftop  and  arreft  of  the  air 
a  little  while,  it  fheweth  that  the  air  of  itfelf  hath  little  or  no  appetite  of  afcending. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  making  of  artificial  fprings. 

25.  The  rejection,  which  I  continually  ufe,  of  experiments,  though  it  appeareth 
not,  is  infinite  ;  but  yet  if  an  experiment  be  probable  in  the  work,  and  of  great  ufe, 
I  receive  it,  but  deliver  it  as  doubtful.  It  was  reported  by  a  fober  man,  that  an  ar- 
tificial ipring  may  be  made  thus  :  Find  out  a  hanging  ground,  where  there  is  a  good 
quick  fall  of  rain-water.  Lay  a  half-trough  of  ftone,  of  a  good  length,  three  or  four 
foot  deep  within  the  fame  ground  ;  with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the  other 
upon  the  low.  Cover  the  trough  with  brakes  a  good  thicknefs,  and  caft  fand  upon 
the  top  of  the  brakes  :  you  fhall  fee,  faith  he,  that  after  fome  fliowers  are  pall,  the 
lower  end  of  the  trough  will  run  like  a  fpring  of  water  :  which  is  no  marvel,  if  it 
hold  while  the  rain-water  lafteth  ;  but  he  faid  it  would  continue  long  time  after  the 
rain  is  pad: :  as  if  the  water  did  multiply  itfelf  upon  the  air,  by  the  help  of  the 
coldnefs  and  condjnfation  of  the  earth,  and  the  confort  of  the  firft  water. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  venomous  quality  of  man^s  flep, 

26.  The  French,  who  put  off  the  name  of  the  French  difeafe  unto  the  name  of 
the  difeafe  of  Naples,  do  report,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Naples,  there  were  certain  wicked 
merchants  that  barrelled  up  man's  flefli,  of  fome  that  had  been  lately  flain  in  Barba- 
ry,  and  fold  it  for  tunney  j  and  that  upon  that  foul  and  high  nourhhment,  was  the 
original  of  that  difeafe.  Which  may  well  be,  for  that  it  is  certain,  that  the  canibals 
in  the  Weft-Indies  eat  man's  flefli ;  and  the  Weft-Indies  were  full  of  the  pox  when 
they  were  firft  difcovered  :  and  at  this  day  the  mortaleil  poifons,  pradlifed  by  the 
Weft-Indians,  have  fome  mixture  of  the  blood,  or  fat,  or  flefti  of  man  :  and  divers 
witches  and  forcereffes,  as  well  amongft  the  heathen,  as  amongft  the  chriftians,  have 
fed  upon  man's  flefti,  to  aid,  as  it  leemeth,  their  imagination,  with  high  and  foul 
vapours. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  verjion  and  tranfmutation  of  air  into  water-. 

27.  It  feemeth  that  there  be  thefe  v/ays,  in  likelihood,  of  verfion  of  vapours  or 
air,  into  water  and  moifture.  The  firft  is  cold  ;  which  doth  manifeftly  condenfe  ; 
as  we  fee  in  the  contracting  of  the  air  in  the  weather-glafs  ;  whereby  it  is  a  degree 
nearer  to  water.  We  fee  it  alfo  in  the  generation  of  fprings,  which  the  ancients 
thought,  very  probably,  to  be  made  by  the  verfion  of  air  into  water,  holpen  by  the 
reft,  which  the  air  hath  in  thofe  parts  •,  whereby  it  cannot  diiTipate.  And  by  the 
coldneis  of  rocks  ;  for  there  fprings  are  chiefly  generated.  We  fee  it  alfo  in  the 
effects  of  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  air  ;  which  produceth 
dews  and  rains.  And  the  experiment  of  turning  water  into  ice,  by  fnow,  nitre,  and 
fait,  v>hereof  we  fliall  fpeak  hereafter,  would  be  transferred  to  the  turning  of  air 
into  water.  The  fecond  way  is  by  compreffion  •,  as  in  ftillatories,  where  the  vapour 
is  turned  back  upon  itfelf,  by  the  encounter  of  the  fides  of  the  ftillatory  ;  and  in 
the  dew  upon  the  covers  of  boiling  pots  -,  and  in  the  dew  towards  rain,  upon  mar- 
ble and  wainfcot.  But  this  is  like  to  do  no  great  effedt  •,  except  it  be  upon  vapours, 
and  grofs  air,  that  are  already  very  near  in  degree  to  water.  The  third  is  that,  which 
may  be  fearched  into,  but  doth  not  yet  appear  •,  which  is,  by  mingling  of  m.oift  va- 
pours 
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pours  with  air  -,  and  trying  if  they  will  not  bring  a  return  of  more  water,  than  the 
water  was  at  firft  :  for  if  fo,  that  increafe  is  a  verfion  of  the  air  :  therefore  put  wa- 
ter into  the  bottom  of  a  ftillatory,  with  the  neb  flopped  •,  weigh  the  water  firit ; 
hang  in  the  middle  of  the  ftillatory  a  large  fpunge  ;  and  fee  what  quantity  of  water 
you  can  crulh  out  of  it;  and  what  it  is  moreorlefs,  compared  with  the  water  fpent; 
for  you  muft  underftand,  that  if  any  verfion  can  be  wrought,  it  will  be  eafilieft  • 
done  in  fmall  pores  :  and  that  is  the  reafon  why  we  prefcribe  a  fpunge.  The  fourtii 
way  is  probable  alfo,  though  not  appearing ;  which  is,  by  receiving  the  air  into 
the  fmail  pores  of  botlies  :  for,  as  hath  been  faid,  everything  in  fmall  quantity  is 
more  eafy  for  verfion-,  and  tangible  bodies  have  no  pleaiure  in  the  conlort  of  air, 
but  endeavour  to  fubaft  it  into  a  more  denfe  body  :  but  in  intire  bodies  it  is  check- 
ed ;  becaufe  if  the  air  Ihould  condenfe,  there  is  nothing  to  fucceed  :  therefore  it 
muft  be  in  loofe  bodies,  as  fand,  and  powder  -,  whicli,  we  fee,  if  they  lie  clofe,  of 
themfclves  gather  moifture. 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  helps  tozvards  the  beauty  and  good  features  of  perfons. 
2S.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients  •,  that  whelps,  or  other  creatures,  if 
they  be  put  young  into  fuch  a  cage  or  box,  as  they  cannot  rife  to  their  ftature,  but 
may  increafe  in  breadth  or  length,  will  grow  accordingly  as  they  can  get  room  : 
which  if  it  be  true  and  feafible,  and  that  the  young  creature  fo  preffed  and  ftraitened, 
doth  not  thereupon  die  -,  it  is  a  means  to  produce  dwarf  creatures,  and  in  a  very 
ftrange  figure.  This  is  certain,  and  noted  long  fince  ;  that  the  prellure  or  forming 
of  the  parts  of  creatures,  when  they  are  very  young,  doth  alter  the  fhape  not  a  little  ; 
as  the  ftroking  of  the  heads  of  infants,  between  the  hands,  was  noted  of  old,  to 
make  Macrccephali  \  which  fhape  of  the  head,  at  that  time,  was  efteemed.  And  the 
raifing  gently  of  the  bridge  of  the  nofe,  doth  prevent  the  deformity  of  a  faddle  nofe. 
Which  obfervation  well  weighed,  may  teach  a  means  to  make  the  perfons  of  men 
and  women,  in  many  kinds,  more  comely  and  better  featured  than  otherwife  they 
would  be  •,  by  the  forming  and  fhaping  of  them  in  their  inf^^ncy  :  as  by  ftroking  up 
the  calves  of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  from  falling  down  too  low  -,  and  by  ftroking , 
up  the  forehead,  to  keep  them  from  being  low-foreheaded.  And  it  is  a  common 
praftice  to  fwathe  infants,  that  they  may  grow  more  ftraight  and  better  fhaped  : 
and  we  fee  young  women,  by  w-earing  ftrait  bodice,  keep  themfelves  from  being 
grofs  and  corpulent. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  condenfrng  of  air  in  fuch  fort  as  it  may  put  on  weight, 

and  yield  nourifloment . 

29.  Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  many  of  them  flioot  forth  ;  and  fo  will  penny- 
royal ;  and  fo  will  an  herb  called  orpin  •,  with  which  they  ufe  in  the  country  to  trim 
their  houfes,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or  ftick,  and  fctting  it  againft  a  wall.  We  fee  it 
likewife,  more  efpecially,  in  the  greater  femper-vive,  which  will  put  out  branches, 
two  or  three  years  :  but  it  is  true,  that  commonly  they  wrap  the  root  in  a  cloth  be- 
Imeared  with  oil,  and  renew  it  once  in  half  a  year.  The  like  is  reported  bv  fome  of  ' 
the  ancients,  of  the  ftalks  of  lilies.  The  caufe  is  -,  for  that  thefe  plants  have  a 
ftrong,  denfe,  and  flicculent  moifture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale  ;  and  fo  is  able, 
from  the  old  ftore,  without  drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  fuflice  the  fprouting  of 
the  plant :  and  this  fprouting  is  chiefly  in  the  late  fpring,  or  early  fummer ,  v;hich 

are 
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are  the  times  of  putting  forth.  We  fee  alfo,  that  flumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the 
ground,  will  put  forth  fprouts  for  a  time.  But  it  is  a  noble  trial,  and  of  very  great 
confequence,  to  try  whether  thefe  things  in  the  fprouting,  do  increafe  weight ;  which 
muft  be  tried,  by  weighing  them  before  they  be  hanged  up  ;  and  afterwards  again, 
when  they  are  fprouted.  For  if  they  increafe  not  in  weight,  then  it  is  no  more  but 
this ;  that  what  they  fend  forth  in  the  fprout,  they  lofe  in  fome  other  part :  but  if 
thev  gather  weight,  then  it  is  magnale  naturae  ;  for  it  fheweth  that  air  may  be 
made  lb  to  be  condenfed,  as  to  be  converted  into  a  denfe  body  ;  whereas  the  race 
and  period  of  all  things,  here  above  the  earth,  is  to  extenuate  and  turn  things  to 
be  more  pneumatical  and  rare  ;  and  not  to  be  retrograde,  from  pneumatical  to  that 
which  is  denfe.  It  Iheweth  alfo,  that  air  can  nourilh  -,  which  is  another  great  mat- 
ter of  confequence.  Note,  that  to  try  this,  the  experiment  of  the  femper-vive, 
muft  be  made  without  oiling  the  cloth ;  for  elfe,  it  may  be,  the  plant  receiveth 
nourifliment  from  the  oil. 

Expen'jfiefit  fclitary  touchitig  the  commixture  of  fame  and  air,  and  the  great  force 

thereof. 

30.  Flame  and  air  do  not  mingle,  except  it  be  in  an  inftant  ;  or  in  the  vital 
fpirits  of  vegetables  and  living  creatures.  In  gun-powder,  the  force  of  it  hath  been 
afcribed  to  rarefaction  of  the  earthy  fubftance  into  flame ;  and  thus  far  it  is  true  : 
and  then,  forfooth,  it  is  become  another  element ;  the  form  whereof  occupieth  more 
place  ;  and  fo,  of  neceluty,  foUoweth  a  dilatation  :  and  therefore,  left  two  bodies 
ihould  be  in  one  place,  there  muft  needs  alfo  follow  an  expulfion  of  the  pellet ;  or 
blowing  up  of  the  mine.  But  thefe  are  crude  and  ignorant  fpeculations.  For  flame, 
if  there,  were  nothing  elfe,  except  it  v/ere  in  very  great  quantity,  will  be  fuffocate 
with  any  hard  body,  fuch  as  a  pellet  is  ;  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun  •,  fo  as  the  flame 
would  not  expel  the  hard  body  ;  but  the  hard  body  would  kill  the  flame,  and  not 
iufter  it  to  kindle  or  fpread.  But  the  caufe  of  this  fo  potent  a  motion,  is  the  nitre, 
■v;hich  we  call  otherwife  falt-petre,  which  having  in  it  a  notable  crude  and  windy 
fpirit,  firft  bv  the  hear  of  the  fire  fuddenly  dilatethicfeif ;  and  v/e  know  thatCmple 
air,  being  preternacuraily  attenuated  by  heat,  will  make  itfelf  room,  and  break  and 
blow  up  that  which  refiiteth  it  •,  and  tecondly,  when  the  nitre  hath  dilated  itfelf,  it 
bloweth  abroad  the  flame,  as  an  inward  bellows.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  brim- 
ftone,  pitch,  camphire,  wild-fire,  and  divers  other  inflammable  matters,  though  they 
burn  cruelly,  and  are  hard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  fuch  fiery  wind  as  gun-pow- 
der doth:  and  on  the  other  fide,  we  fee  thatquick-filver,  which  is  a  moft  crude  and 
warry  body,  heated  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with  gun-powder.  As  for  liv- 
ing creatures,  it  is  certain,  their  vital  fpirits  are  a  fubftance  compounded  of  an  airy 
and  flamy  matter-,  and  though  air  and  flame  being  free,  v.'ill  not  well  mingle;  yet 
bound  in  by  a  body  that  hath  fome  fixing,  thi-y  will.  For  that  you  may  beft  fee  in 
thefe  two  bodies,  which  are  their  aliments,  water  an.i  oil;  for  they  likewife  will  not 
well  mingle  of  themfclves  ;  but  in  the  bodies  of  plants,  and  living  creatures,  they 
will.  It  is  no  marvel  therefore,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits,  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  canals  of  the  finews,  are  able  to  move  the  whole  body,  which  is  of  fo  great 
mafs,  both  with  fo  great  force,  as  in  wreftling,  leaping  ;  and  with  fo  great  fwiftnefs, 
as  in  playing  divifion  upon  the  lute.  Such  is  the  force  of  thefe  two  natures,  air  and 
flame,  v>'hen  they  incorporate. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fecret  nature  of  flame. 

31.  Take  a  fniall  wax  candle,  and  put  it  in  a  focket  of  brafs  or  iron  -,  then  kt  it 
upright  in  a  porringer  full  of  Ipirit  of  wine  heated  :  then  fet  both  the  candle  and 
fpiritof  wine  on  fire,  and  you  fhall  lee  the  flame  of  the  candle  open  itfelf,  and  be- 
come tour  or  five  times  bigger  than  otherwil'c  it  would  have  been  •,  and  appear  in 
figure  globular,  and  not  in  pyramis.  You  fliall  lee  alio,  that  the  inward  flame  of 
the  candle  keepeth  colour,  and  doth  not  wax  any  whit  blue  towards  the  colour  of 
the  outward  flame  of  tlie  fpirit  of  wine.  This  is  a  noble  inltance  ;  wiiercin  two 
things  are  mod  remarkable  :  the  one,  that  one  flame  within  another  quencheth  not  •, 
but  is  a  fixed  body,  and  continueth  as  air  or  water  do.  And  therefore  flame  would 
fl;illafcend  upwards  in  one  greatneis,  if  it  were  not  quenched  on  the  fides  :  and  the 
greater  the  flame  is  at  the  bottom,  the  higher  is  the  rife.  The  other,  that  flame 
doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doth  with  air,  or  water  with  water,  but  only  re- 
maineth  contiguous ;  as  it  cometh  to  pafs  betwixt  confifl:ing  bodies.  It  appeareth 
alio,  that  the  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  ukially  fee,  is  merely  by  acci- 
dent, and  that  the  air  about,  by  quenching  the  fides  of  the  flame,  cruflieth  it,  and 
extenuateth  it  into  that  form  ;  for  of  itfelf  it  would  be  round  ;  and  therefore  fmoke 
is  in  the  figure  of  a  pyramis  reverted  ;  for  the  air  quencheth  the  flame,  and  receiveth 
the  fmoke.  Note  alfo,  that  the  flame  of  the  candle,  within  the  flame  of  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  is  troubled;  and  doth  not  only  open  and  move  upwards,  but  moveth  wav- 
ing to  and  fro  ;  as  if  flame  of  its  own  nature,  if  it  were  not  quenched,  would 
roll  and  turn,  as  well  as  move  upwards.  By  all  which  it  ihould  leem,  that  the  ce- 
lellial  bodies  moft  of  them,  are  true  fires  or  flames,  as  the  Stoics  held  ;  more 
fijie,  perhaps,  and  rarified  than  our  flame  is.  For  they  are  all  globular  and  de- 
terminate ;  they  have  rotation  ;  and  they  have  the  colour  and  fplendor  of  flame  : 
fo  that  flame  above  is  durable,  and  confiftent,  and  in  its  natural  place  ;  but  with 
us  it  is  a  fl:ranger,  and  momentary,  and  impure  ■,  like  Vulcan  that  halted  with 
his  fall. 

Experiment  folitary  touching   the   different  force  of  flame  in  the  midfl  and  on 

the  fJes. 

32.  Take  an  arrow,  and  hold  it  in  flame  for  the  fpace  of  ten  pulfes,  and  when 
it  cometh  forth,  you  fliall  find  thofe  parts  of  the  arrow  which  v/ere  on  the  outfides 
of  the  flame  more  burned,  blacked,  and  turned  almofl:  into  a  coal,  whereas  that  in 
the  midft  of  the  flame  will  be  as  if  the  fire  had  fcarcc  touched  it.  This  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  great  confequence  for  the  d.lcovery  of  the  nature  of  flame  •,  and  fiieweth 
manifeflily,  that  flame  burneth  more  violently  towards  the  fides  than  in  the  midft : 
and,  which  is  more,  that  heat  or  fire  is  not  violent  or  furious,  but  where  it  is 
checked  and  pent  up.  And  therefore  the  Peripatetics,  howfoever  their  opinion  of  an 
element  of  fire  above  the  air  is  iufl:ly  exploded,  in  that  point  they  acquit  the rnfelves 
well  :  for  being  oppofed,  that  if  there  were  a  fphere  of  fire,  that  encompafied  the 
earth  fo  near  hand,  it  were  impoflible  but  all  things  fliould  be  burnt  up  -,  they  an- 
fwer,  that  the  pure  elemental  fire,  in  its  own  place,  and  not  irritated,  is  but  of  a 
moderate  heat. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  decreafe  of  the  natural  motion  cf  gravity.,  in  great 
diflance  from  the  earth  ;  or  within  fome  depth  cf  the  earth. 

33.  It  is  affir-med  confl:antIy  by  many,  as  an  ufual  experiment ;  that  a  lump  of 
ore,  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  will  be  tumbled  and  ftirred  by  two  mens  ftrength  ; 
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•which  if  you  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  earth,  will  afk  fix  mens  ftrength  at  the  lead 
to  ftir  it.  It  is  a  noble  inftance,  and  is  fit  to  be  tried  to  the  full ;  for  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  motion  of  gravity  worketh  weakly,  both  far  from  the  earth,  and  aifo 
within  the  earth  :  the  former,  becaufe  the  appetite  of  union  of  denfe  bodies  with 
the  earth,  in  refpecl  of  the  diftance,  is  more  dull  -,  the  ktter  becaufe  tha  body 
hath  in  part  attained  its  nature  when  it  is  fome  depth  in  the  earth.  For  as  for 
the  moving  to  a  point  or  place,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  it  is  a 
mere  vanity. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  contra5iion  of  bodies  in  bulk,  by  the  mixture  of  the 
more  liquid  body  with  the  more  folid. 

34.  It  is  ftrange  how  the  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit,  and  yet  did 
build  great  matters  upon  them.  The  obfervation  of  fome  of  the  bell  of  them,  de- 
livered confidently,  is,  that  a  veflel  filled  with  alhes  will  receive  the  like  quantity  of 
water,  that  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  empty.  But  this  is  utterly  untrue, 
for  the  water  will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  And  I  fuppofe,  that  that  fifth  part  is 
the  difi^erence  of  the  lying  dole,  or  open,  of  the  allies  ;  as  we  iee  that  allies  alone,  if 
they  be  hard  prefled,  will  lie  in  lefs  room  :  and  fo  the  aflies  with  air  between,  lie 
loofer  •,  and  with  water,  clofer.  For  I  have  not  yet  found  certainly,  that  the  water 
itielfj  by  mixture  of  alhes  or  auft,  will  Ihvink  or  draw  into  lefs  room. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  making  vines  more  fruitful. 

35.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  lay  good  ftore  of  kernels  of  grapes  about 
the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the  vine  come  earlier  and  profper  better.  It  may  be 
tried  with  other  kernels,  laid  about  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the  fame  kind  ;  as  figs, 
kernels  of  apples,  etc.     The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth 

-juice  fit  to  nouriih  the  tree,  as  thofe  that  would  be  trees  of  themfelves,  though  there 
were  no  root  ;  but  the  root  being  of  greater  ftrength,  robbeth  and  devoureth  the 
nourilhment,  when  they  have  drawn  it  :  as  great  filhes  devour  little. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  purging  medicines. 

36.  The  operation  of  purging  medicines,  and  the  caufes  thereof,  have  been 
thought  to  be  a  great  fecret,  and  fo  according  to  the  fiothful  manner  of  men,  it  is 
referred  to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  fpecifical  virtue,  and  a  fourth  quality,  and  the 
like  fliifts  of  ignorance.  The  caufes  of  purging  are  divers  :  all  plain  and  per- 
fpicuous ;  and  throughly  maintained  by  experience.  The  firft  is,  that  whatfoever 
cannot  be  overcome  and  digefted  by  the  ftomach,  is  by  the  ftomach  either  put  up 
by  vomit,  or  put  down  to  the  guts  •,  and  by  that  motion  of  expulfion  in  the  ftomach 
and  guts,  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  orifices  of  the  veins,  and  the  like,  are 
moved  to  expel  by  confent.  For  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  motion  of  conlent 
in  the  body  of  man.  This  furcharge  of  the  ftomach  is  caufed  either  by  the  quahty 
of  the  medicine,  or  by  the  quantity.  The  qualities  are  three:  extreme  bitter,  as 
in  aloes,  coloquintida,  etc.  lothfome  and  of  horrible  tafte,  as  in  agaric,  black 
hellebore,  etc.  and  of  fecret  malignity,  and  dilagreement  towards  man's  body, 
many  times  not  appearing  much  in  the  tafte,  as  in  fcammony,  mechoachan,  anti- 
mony, etc.  And  note  well,  that  if  there  be  any  medicine  that  purgeth,  and  hath 
neither  of  the  firft  two  manifeft  qualities,  it  is  to  be  held  fufpected  as  a  kind  of 
poifon ;    for  that  it  worketh  either  by   corrofion,  or  by  a  fecret  mahgnity,  and 
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enmity  to  nature:  and  therefore  fiich  medicines  are  warily  to  be  prepared  and  iiJed. 
The  quantity  of"  that  which  is  taken  doth  alio  caule  purging  •,  as  we  Ice  in  a 
great  quantity  of  new  milk  from  the  cow  ;  yea  and  a  great  quantity  of  meat  -,  for 
furteits  many  times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Therefore  we 
fee  generally,  that  the  working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  medicines  taken  -,  for  that  the  ftomach  Hrll  maketh  a  proof,  whether  it 
can  concoi5t  them.  And  the  like  happeneth  after  furfeits,  or  milk  in  too  great 
quantity. 

37.  A  SECOND  caufe  is  mordication  of  the  orifices  of  the  parts-,  cfpccially  of  the 
mefentery  veins  ;  as  it  is  feen,  that  fair,  or  any  fuch  thing  that  is  fharp  and  biting, 
put  into  the  fundament,  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel  -,  and  muftard  provoketh 
ineezing :  and  any  fharp  thing  to  the  eyes  provoketh  tears.  And  therefore  we  fee 
that  almoft  all  purgers  have  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellication,  befides  the  griping 
which  cometh  of  wind.  And  if  this  mordication  be  in  an  over-high  degree,  it  is 
little  better  than  the  corrofion  of  poifon  -,  as  it  cometh  to  pafs  fometimes  in  anti- 
mony, efpecially  if  it  be  given  to  bodies  not  replete  with  humours  -,  for  where 
humours  abound,  the  humours  fave  the  parts. 

38.  The  third  caufe  is  attraction :  for  I  do  not  deny,  but  that  purging  medi- 
cines have  in  them  a  direft  force  of  attraftion  -,  as  drawing  plaifters  have  in  iurgery  : 
and  we  fee  fage  orbetony  bruited,  fneezing  powder,  and  other  powders  or  liquors, 
which  the  phyficians  call  errbines,  put  into  the  nofe,  draw  phlegm  and  water  from 
the  head  •,  and  fo  it  is  in  apophlegmatifms  and  gargarifms,  that  draw  the  rheum 
down  by  the  palate.  And  by  this  virtue,  no  doubt,  fome  purgers  draw  more  one 
humour,  and  fome  another,  according  to  the  opinion  received  :  as  rhubarb  dravv- 
ethcholer-,  fena  melancholy  ;  agaric  phlegm,  etc.  but  yet,  more  or  lefs,  they  draw 
promifcuoufly.  And  note  alfo,  that  befides  fympathy  between  the  purger  and  the 
humour,  there  is  alfo  another  caufe,  why  fome  medicines  draw  fome  humour  more 
than  another.  And  it  is,  for  that  fome  medicines  work  quicker  than  others  :  they 
that  draw  quick,  draw  only  the  lighter  and  more  fluid  humours ;  and  they  that 
draw  flow,  work  upon  the  more  tough  and  vifcous  humours.  And  therefore  men 
mufl:  beware  how  they  take  rhubarb,  and  the  like,  alone  familiarly  ;  for  it  taketh 
only  the  lightefl:  part  of  the  humour  away,  and  leaveth  the  mafs  of  humours 
more  obfl:inace.  And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  wormwood,  which  is  fo  much 
magnified. 

39.  The  fourth  caUfe  is  flatuofity  •,  for  wind  fl:irred  moveth  to  expel:'  and  we 
find  that  in  efFetl  all  purgers  have  in  them  a  rav/  fpirit  or  wind  ;  which  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  tortion  in  the  ftomach  and  belly.  And  therefore  purgers  lofe, 
mofl:  of  them,  the  virtue,  by  decocbion  upon  the  fire  -,  and  for  that  caufe  are 
given  chiefly  in  infufion,  juice,  or  powder. 

40.  The  fifth  caufe  is  compreiTion  or  cru.Tiing  :  as  when  water  is  crufhed  out 
of  a  fpun5;e  :  fo  v/e  fee  that  taking  cold  moveth  loofenefs  by  contraction  of  the 
fkin  and  outward  parts ;  and  fo  doth  cold  likewife  caufe  rheums  and  defluxions 
from'  the  head ;  and  Ibme  aflringent  plaifbers  crufh  out  purulent  matter.  This 
kind  of  op'-^ration  is  not  found  in  many  medicines  -,  myrobalanes  have  it  -,  and  it 
may  be  the  barks  of  peaches  -,  for  tliis  virtue  requireth  an  aitriclion  ;  but  iuch  an 
a.flridion  as  is  not  g.ateful  to  the  body ;  for  a  pleafing  aftriftion  doth  rather  bind 
in  the  humours  than  expel  them  :  and  therefore,  fuch  aflriftion  is  found  in 
things  of  an  harfh  tafte. 

U  2  41.  The 
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41.  The  fixth  caufe  is  lubrefaftion  and  relaxation.  As  we  fee  in  medicines 
emollient-,  luch  as  are  millc,  honey,  mallows,  lettice,  mercurial,  pellitory  of  the 
wall,  and  others.  There  is  alfo  a  fecret  virtue  of  relaxation  in  cold:  for  the 
heat  of  the  body  bindeth  the  parts  and  humours  together,  which  cold  relaxeth : 
as  it  is  fecn  in  urine,  blood,  pottage,  or  the  like  ;  which,  if  they  be  cold,  break 
and  diflbive.  And  by  this  kind  of  relaxation,  fear  loofeneth  the  belly,  becaufe 
the  heat  retiring  inwards  towards  the  heart,  the  guts  and  other  parts  are  relax- 
ed •,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fear  alfo  caufeth  trembling  in  the  finews.  And  of 
this  kind  of  purgers  are  fome  medicines  made  of  mercury. 
'  42.  The  feventh  caufe  is  abfterfion  :  which  is  plainly  a  fcouring  off,  or  incifion 
of  the  more  vifcous  humours,  and  making  the  humours  more  fluid  ;  and  cutting 
between  them  and  the  part  •,  as  is  found  in  nitrous  water,  which  fcoureth  linen-- 
cloth  fpeedily  from  the  foulnefs.  But  this  incifion  mud  be  by  a  fharpnefs, 
without  aftridtion  :  which  we  find  in  fait,  wormwood,  oxymel,  and  the  like. 

43.  There  be  medicines  that  move  ftools,  and  not  urine  ;  fome  other,  urine, 
and  not  ftools.  Thofe  that  purge  by  ftool,  are  fuch  as  enter  not  at  all,  or  little 
into  the  mefentery  veins ;  but  either  at  the  firll  are  not  digeftible  by  the  ftomach, 
ajid  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  to  the  guts  •,  or  elfe  are  afterwards 
rejected  by  the  mefentery  veins  ;  and  fo  turn  likewife  downwards  to  the  guts  •, 
and  of  thefe  two  kinds  are  moft  purgers.  But  thofe  that  move  ucine,  are  fuch. 
as  are  well  digefted  of  the  ftomach,  and  well  received  alfo  of  the  mefentery 
veins  -,  fo  they  come  as  far  as  the  liver,  which  fendeth  urine  to  the  bladder,  as 
the  whey  of  blood  :  and  thofe  medicines  being  opening  and  piercing,  do  for- 
tify the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  fending  down  the  wheyey  part  of  the  blood 
to  the  reins.  For  medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  reje<5lion  and  indigeftion, 
as  folutive  do. 

44  There  be  divers  medicines,  which  in  greater  quantity  move  ftool,  and  in 
fmaller  urine  :  and  fo  contrariwife,  fome  that  in  greater  quantity  move  urine,  and  in 
fmaller  ftools.  Of  the  former  fort  is  rhubarb,  and  fome  others.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  rhubarb  is  a  medicine  which  the  ftomach  in  a  fmall  quantity  doth  digeft  and 
overcome,  being  not  fiatuous  nor  lotbfome,  and  fo  fendeth  it  to  the  mefentery  veins; 
and  fo  being  opening,  it  helpeth  down  urine  :  but  in  a  greater  quantity,  the  fto- 
mach cannot  overcome  it,  and  fo  it  goeth  to  the  guts.  Pepper  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  is  noted  to  be  of  the  fecond  fort  ;  which  being  in  fmall  quantity,  moveth 
wind  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  and  fo  expelieth  by  ftool  ;  but  being  in  greater 
quantity,  diffipateth  the  wind  ;  and  itfelf  getteth  to  the  mefentery  veins,  and  fo  to 
the  liver  and  reins ;  where,  by  heating  and  opening,  it  fendeth  down  urine  more 
plentifully. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  meats  and  drinks  that  are  moft  nourifiing. 
45.  We  have  fpoken  of  evacuating  of  the  body  •,  we  will  now  fpeak  fomething 
of  the  filling  of  it  by  reftoratives  in  confumptions  and  emaciating  difealcs.  In  vege- 
tables, there  is  one  part  that  is  more  nourifhing  than  another ;  as  grains  and  roots 
nourifh  more  than  the  leaves ;  infomuch  as  the  order  of  the  Fohatanes  was  put 
down  by  the  pope,  as  finding  leaves  unable  to  nourifti  man's  body.  Whether  there 
be  that  difference  in  the  flefh  of  living  creatures,  is  not  well  inquired  :  as  whether 
livers  and  other  entrails,  be  not  more  nouriftiing  than  the  outward  flefli.  We  find 
that  amongft  the  Romans,  a  goofe's  liver  was  a  great  delicacy  ;  infomuch  as  they 
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had  artificial  means  to  make  it  f\iir  and  great ;  but  whether  it  were  more  noiiri'liing 
appeareth  not.  It  is  certain,  that  marrow  is  more  nourifliing  than  Hit.  And  I  con- 
ceive that  Ibme  decoftion  of  bones  and  fincws,  ftamped  and  well  llrained,  would  be 
a  very  nourilhing  broth  :  we  find  alio  that  Scotch  Ikinck,  which  is  a  pottage  of 
ftrong  nourilTiment,  is  made  with  the  knees  and  finews  of  beef,  but  long  boiled :  jelly 
alio,  which  they  ufe  for  a  reltorative,  is  chiefly  made  of  knuckles  of  veal.  The 
pulp  that  is  within  the  crawfifh  or  crab,  which  they  fpice  and  butter,  is  more  nou- 
rifliing than  the  flefli  of  the  crab  or  crawfifli.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  clearly  more 
nourishing  than  the  whites.  So  that  it  (hould  feem,  that  the  parts  of  living  creatures 
that  lie  more  inwards,  nourilh  more  than  the  outward  flellT ;  except  it  be  the  brain  : 
which  the  fpirits  prey  too  much  upon,  to  leave  it  any  great  virtue  of  nourifliment. 
It  feemeth  for  the  nourifliing  of  aged  men,  or  men  in  confiimptions,  fome  fuck 
thing  Qiould  be  deviled,  as  fliould  be  half  chylus,  before  it  be  put  into  the 
ftomach. 

46.  Take  two  large  capons;  parboil  them  upon  a  foft  fire,  by  the  fpace  of  a;i 
hour  or  more,  till  in  effect  all  tlie  blood  be  gone.  Add  in  the  decoftion  the  peel  of 
a  fweet  lemon,  or  a  good  part  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and  a  little  mace.  Cut  off  the 
fhanks,  and  throw  them  away.  Then  with  a  good  ftrong  chopping-knife  mince 
the  two  capons,  bones  and  all,  as  fmall  as  ordinary  minced  meat;  put  them  into  a 
large  neat  boulter;  then  take  a  kilderkin,  fweet  and  well  feafoned,  of  four  gallons 
of  beer,  of  8  s.  ftrength,  new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tunning  ;  make  in  the  kilder- 
kin a  great  bung-hole  of  purpofe  :  then  thrufh  into  it  the  boulter,  in  which  the  ca- 
pons are,  drawn  out  in  length  ;  let  it  fteep  in  it  three  days  and  three  nights,  the 
bung-hole  open,  to  work  ;.  then  clofe  the  bung-hole,  and  fo  let  it  continue  a. 
day  and  a  half;  then  draw  it  into  bottles,  and  you  mny  drink  it  well  after  three 
days  bottling  ;  and  it  will  lait  fix  weeks,  approved.  Ic  drinketh  frefli,  fiowereth 
and  mantleth  exceedingly ;  it  dtinketh  not  newifli  at  all  ;  it  is  an  excellent  drink 
for  a  conlumption,  to  be  drunk  either  alone,  or  carded  with  fome  other  beer.  It 
quencheth  thirft,  and  hath  no  whit  of  windinefs.  Note,  tliat  It  is  not  polTible,  that 
meat  and  bread,  either  in  broths  or  taken  with  drink,  as  is  ufed,  fliould  get  forth 
into  the  veins  and  outward  parts,  fo  finely  and  eafily,  as  when  it  is  thus  incorporate,, 
and  made  almofl:  a  chylus  aforchand. 

47.  Trial  would  be  made  of  the  like  brew  with  potato  roots,  or  burr  roots,  or 
the  pith  of  artichokes,  which  are  nourifliing  meats  :  it  may  be  tried  alfo  wiUv 
other  flefli  ;  as  pheafant,  partridge,  young  pork,  pig,  venifon,  efpecially  of  young, 
deer,  eic. 

48.  A  MORTRESS  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  fl:amped  and  ftrained,  and. 
mingled,  after  it  is  made,  with  like  quantity,  at  the  leaft,  of  almond  butter,  is  an  ex- 
cellent meat  to  nouriiti  thofe  that  are  weak  ;  better  than  blackmanger,  or  jelly  :  and. 
fo  is  the  cuUice  of  cocks,  boiled  thick  with  the  like  mixture  of  almoad  butter  :  for 
the  mortrefs  or  cullice,  of  itlelf,  is  more  favoury  and  ilrong,  and  not  lb  fit  for  nou- 
rifliing of  weak  bodies ;  but  the  almonds,  that  are  not  of  lb  high  a  talle  as  flefli,  do. 
excellently  qualify  it. 

49.  Indian  maiz  hath,  of  certain,  an  excellent  fpirit  of  nourifliment ;  but  it  muft 
be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  mads  into  a  maiz-cream  like  a  barley-cream.  I  judge  the 
fame  of  rice,  made  into  a  cream ;  for  rice  is  in  Turky,  and  other  countries  ot  the 
eafl:,  moft  fed  upon  ;  but  it  mull  be  thoroughly  boiled  in  reipecl  of  the  hardnefs  of 
it,  and  alfo  becaufe  othexwile  it  bindeth  the  body  too  much. 

50.    PiSTACHDESy 
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50.  PisTACHOEs,  fo  they  be  good,  and  not  mufty,  joined  with  almonds  in  al- 
mond milk  •,  or  made  into  a  milk  of  themfelves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  but  more 
green,  are  an  excellent  nouriflier :  but  you  fliall  do  well,  to  add  a  little  ginger, 
icraped,  becaufe  they  are  not  without  fome  fubtile  windinefs. 

51.  Milk  warm  from  the  cow,  is  found  to  be  a  great  nourifher,  and  a  good  re- 
medy in  confumptions  :  but  then  you  muft  put  into  it,  when  you  milk  the  cow,  two 
little  bags  ;  the  one  of  powder  of  mint,  the  other  of  powder  of  red  rofes  ;  for  they 
keep  the  milk  fomewhat  from  turning  or  curdling  in  the  ftomach  •,  and  put  in  fugar 
alfo,  for  the  fame  caufe,  and  partly  for  the  tafte's  fake ;  but  you  muft  drink  a  good 
draught,  that  it  may  ftay  lefs  time  in  the  ftomach,  left  it  curdle  :  and  let  the  cup 
into  which  you  milk  the  cow,  be  fet  in  a  greater  cup  of  hot  water,  that  you  may 
take  it  warm.  And  cow  milk  thus  prepared,  I  judge  to  be  better  for  a  confumption, 
than  afs  milk,  which,  it  is  true,  turneth  not  fo  eafily,  but  it  is  a  little  harfh  •,  marry 
it  is  more  proper  for  fliarpnefs  of  urine,  and  exulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  all 
manner  of  lenifyings.  Wom.an's  m.ilk  likewife  is  prefcribed,  when  all  fail ;  but  I 
commend  it  not,  as  being  a  little  too  near  the  juice  of  man's  body,  to  be  a  good 
nourifher  ;  except  it  be  in  infants,  to  whom  it  is  natural. 

52.  Oil  of  fweet  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with  fugar,  and  a  little  fpice,  fpread 
upon  bread  toafted,  is  an  excellent  nouriilier  :  but  then  to  keep  the  oil  from  frying 
in  the  ftomach,  you  muft  drink  a  good  draught  of  mj^d  beer  after  it  ;  and  to 
keep  it  from  relaxing  the  ftomach  too  much,  you  muft  put  in  a  little  powder  of 
cinnamon. 

53.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  of  themfelves  fo  well  prepared  by  nature  for  nourifh- 
ment,  as,  fo  they  be  poached,  or  rare  boiled,  they  need  no  other  preparation  or  mix- 
ture ;  yet  they  may  be  taken  alfo  raw,  when  they  are  new  laid,  with  Malmfey,  or 
fweet  wine  ;  you  ftiall  do  well  to  put  in  fome  few  flices  of  er)'ngium  roots,  and  a  lit- 
tle ambergrice  •,  for  by  this  means,  befides  the  immediate  faculty  of  nouriftiment, 
fuch  drink  will  ftrengthen  the  back,  fo  that  it  will  not  draw  down  the  urine  too  faft  ; 
for  too  much  urine  doth  always  hinder  nouriOiment. 

54.  Mincing  of  meat,  as  in  pies,  and  buttered  minced  meat,  faveth  the  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth -,  and  therefore,  no  doubt,  it  is  more  nourifliing,  efpecially  in  age, 
or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth.;  but  the  butter  is  not  fo  proper  for  weak  bodies  ; 
and  therefore  it  were  good  to  moiften  it  with  a  little  claret  wine,  peel  of  lemon  or 
orange,  cut  fmall,  fugar,  and  a  very  little  cinnamon  or  nurmeg.  As  for  chuets, 
which  are  likewife  minced  meat,  inftead  of  butter  and  fat,  it  were  good  to  moiften 
them,  partly  with  cream,  or  almond,  or  piftacho  milk  •,  or  barley,  or  maiz  cream  -, 
adding  a  little  coriander  feed  and  caraway  feed,  and  a  very  little  faffron.  The  more 
full  handling  of  alimentation  we  referve  to  the  due  place. 

We  have  hitherto  handled  the  particulars  which  yield  beft,  and  eafieft,  and  plen- 
tifulleft  nouriftiment  •,  and  now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  beft  means  of  conveying  and 
converting  the  nouriftiment. 

5c;.  The  firft  means  is  to  procure  that  the  nouriftiment  may  not  be  robbed  and 
drawn  away  ;  wherein  that  which  we  have  already  faid  is  very  material ;  to  provide, 
that  the  reins  draw  not  too  ftrongly  an  over  great  part  of  the  blood  into  urine.  To 
this  add  that  precept  of  Ariftotle,  that  wine  be  forborn  in  all  confumptions  ;  for  that 
the  fpirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  rofcid  juice  ot  the  body^  and  inter-common 
with  the  fpirits  of  the  body,  and  fo  deceive  and  rob  them  of  their  nouriftiment. 
And  therefore  if  the  confumption,  growing  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  fliomach,  do 
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force  you  to  ufe  wine,  let  it  always  be  burnt,  that  the  quicker  fpirits  may  evaporate  -, 
or,  at  the  leaft,  quenched  with  two  little  wedges  of  gold,  fix  orfeven  times  repeated. 
Add  alfo  this  provifion,  that  there  be  not  too  much  cxpence  of  the  nourifhment,  by 
exhaling  and  fweating:  and  therefore  if  the  patient  be  apt  to  fweat,  it  mult  be  gently 
reftrained.  But  chiefly  Hippocrates's  rule  is  to  be  followed,  who  advifeth  quite  con- 
trary to  that  which  is  in  ufe :  namely,  that  the  linen  or  garment  next  the  fiefh,  be 
in  winter,  dry  and  oft  changed;  and  in  fummcr  ieldom  changed,  and  Imtared  over 
with  oil ;  for  ct;rtain  it  is,  that  any  fubllance  that  is  fat,  doth  a  little  fill  the  pores 
of  the  body,  and  ftay  fweat  in  fome  degree  :  but  the  more  cleanly  way  is,  to  have 
the  linen  fmeared  lightly  over  with  oil  of  I'weet  almonds  ;  and  not  to  forbear  fliift- 
ing  as  oft  as  is  fit. 

§6.  The  fecond  means  is,  to  fend  forth  the  nourifliment  into  the  parts  more 
ftrongly  ;  for  which  the  working  niuil:  be  by  ilrengthening  of  the  flomach  ;  and  in 
this,  bccaufe  the  ftomach  is  chiefly  comforted  by  wine  and  hot  things,  which  other- 
wife  hurt ;  it  is  good  to  refort  to  outward  applications  to  the  fl:omach  :  Wherein  it 
hath  been  tried,  that  the  quilts  of  rofes,  fpices,  maflic,  wormwood,  mint,  efc.  are 
nothing  fo  helpful,  as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  to  bedew  it  with  a  little  fack, 
or  Alicant  -,  and  to  dry  it  •,  and  after  it  be  dried  a  little  before  the  fire,  to  put  it 
within  a  clean  napkin,  and  to  lay  it  to  the  ftomach  -,  for  it  is  certain,  that  all  flour 
hath  a  potent  virtue  of  aftriftion  ;  in  fo  much  as  it  hardcneth  a  piece  of  flefli,  or 
a  flower,  that  is  laid  in  it :  and  therefore  a  bag  quilted  with  bran  is  likewife  very 
good  •,  but  it  drieth  fomewhat  too  much,  and  therefore  it  muft  not  lie  long. 

57.  The  third  means,  which  may  be  a  branch  of  the  former,  is  to  fend  forth 
the  nourifhment  the  better  by  fleep.  For  we  fee,  that  bears,  and  other  creatures 
that  fleep  in  the  winter,  wax  exceeding  fat  :  and  certain  it  is,  as  it  is  commonly 
believed,  that  fleep  doth  nourifli  much  ;  both  for  that  the  fpirits  do  lefs  fpend  the 
nourifhment  in  fleep,  than  when  living  creatures  are  av.'ake  :  and  becaufe,  tiiac 
which  is  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  it  helpeth  to  thrufl  out  the  nourifliment  into  the 
parts.  Therefore  in  aged  m.n,  and  weak  bodies,  and  iuch  as  abound  not  with 
choler,  a  fliort  fleep  after  dinner  doth  help  to  nourifli  ;  for  in  fuch  bodies  there  is 
no  fear  of  an  over-hafly  digeftion,  which  is  the  inconvenience  of  poftmeridian 
fleeps.  Sleep  alfo  in  the  morning,  after  the  taking  of  fomewhat  cf  eafy  digeftion, 
as  milk  from  the  cow,  nourifliing  broth,  or  the  like,  doth  further  nourilhment  : 
but  this  fhould  be  done  fitting  upright,  that  the  milk  or  broth  may  pafs  the  more 
fpeedily  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach. 

58.  The  fourth  means  is,  to  provide  that  the  parts  themfelves  may  draw  to 
them  the  nourifhment  ftrongly.  There  is  an  excellent  obfervation  of  Ariftotic  ; 
that  a  great  reaibn,  why  plants,  fome  of  them,  are  of  greater  age  than  living 
creatures,  is,  for  that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves  and  boughs  :  v^hereas  living 
creatures  put  forth,  after  their  period  of  growth,  nothing  that  is  young,  but  hair 
and  nails,  which  are  excrements,  and  no  parts.  And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  what- 
foever  is  young,  doth  draw  nourifliment  better  than  that  which  is  old  ;  and 
then,  that  which  is  the  myftery  of  that  obfervation,  young  boughs,  and  leaves^ 
calling  the  fap  up  to  them,  the  fame  nouriflieth  the  body  in  the  pafl*age.  And 
this  we  fee  notably  proved  alfo,  in  that  the  oft  cutting,  or  polling  of  hedges,  trees, 
and  herbs,  doth  conduce  much  to  their  lafting.  Transfer  therefore  this  obferva- 
tion to  the  helping  of  nourifliment  in  living  creatures  :  the  nobleft  and  principal 
ufe  whereof  is,  for  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  reftoration.  of  fome  degree  of  youth  ;. 
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and  inteneration  of  the  parts  :  for  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  in  living  creatures 
parts  that  nourifn  and  repair  eafily,  and  parts  that  nourifh  and  repair  hardly  :  and 
you  muft  refrefh  and  renew  thofe-that  are  eafy  to  nourifli,  that  the  other  may  be 
refrcflied,  and,  as  it  were,  drink  in  nourifliment  in  the  pafTage.  Now  we  fee 
that  draught  oxen,  put  into  good  pafture,  recover  the  flcfh  of  young  beef;  and 
men  after  long  emaciating  diets  wax  plump  and  fat,  and  almoft  new  :  fo  that  you 
may  furely  conclude,  that  the  frequent  and  wife  ufe  of  thole  emaciating  diets, 
and  of  purgings,  and  perhaps  of  fome  kind  of  bleeding,  is  a  principal  means  of 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reftoring  fome  degree  of  youth  :  for  as  we  have  often 
faid,  death  cometh  upon  living  creatures  like  the  torment  of  Mezentius  : 
Mortua  qiiin  eliamjungchat  corpora  vivis, 
Componens  manibtifque  manus,  atque  oribus  ora.  JEn.  viii.  485. 
For  the  parts  in  man's  body  eafily  reparable,  as  fpirits,  blood,  and  flefh,  die  in  the 
embracement  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and  membranes  ;  and 
likewife  fome  entrails,  which  they  reckon  amongft  the  fpermatical  parts,  are  hard 
to  repair  :  though  that  divifion  of  fpermatical  and  menftrual  parts  be  but  a  conceit. 
And  this  fame  obfervation  alfo  may  be  drawn  to  the  prefent  purpofe  of  nourifliing 
emaciated  bodies:  and  therefore  gentle  frication  draweth  forth  the  nourifliment,  by 
making  the  parts  a  little  hungry,  and  heating  them  ;  whereby  they  call  forth  nou- 
rifhment  the  better.  This  frication  I  wifh  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  It  is  alfo 
beft  done  by  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  fcarlet  wool,  wet  a  little  with  oil  of  alm.onds, 
mingled  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  bay-falt,  or  fatfron ;  we  fee  that  the  very  currying 
of  horfes  doth  make  them  fat,  and  in  good  liking. 

59.  The  fifth  means  is,  to  further  the  very  aft  of  alTimilation  of  nouridiment ; 
which  is  done  by  fome  outward  emollients,  that  make  the  parts  more  apt  to  affimi- 
late.  For  which  1  have  compounded  an  ointment  of  excellent  odour,  which  I  call 
Roman  ointment ;  vide  the  receipt.  The  ufe  of  it  would  be  between  fleeps  •,  for  in 
the  latter  deep  the  parts  alTimilate  chiefly. 

Experiment  folitary  tcuchhig  Filum  medicinale. 

60.  There  be  m^any  medicines,  which  by  themfelves  would  do  no  cure,  but  per- 
haps hurt  i  but  being  applied  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another,  do  great  cures. 
I  have  tried,  myfelf,  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  which  hath  fcldom  failed,  but  driven  it 
av/ay  in  twenty  four  hours  fpace  :  it  is  firft  to  apply  a  poultis,  of  which  -vide  the  re- 
ceipt, and  then  a  bath  or  fomentation,  of  which  vide  the  receipt ;  and  then  a  plai- 
ftcr,  vide  the  receipt.  The  poultis  rclaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  humour  apt 
to  exhale.  The  fomentation  calleth  forth  the  humour  by  vapours  ;  but  yet  in  regard 
of  the  way  made  by  the  poultis,  draweth  gently ;  and  therefore  draweth  the  humour 
out,  and  doth  not  draw  more  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  withal  a 
mixture,  though  very  little,  of  fome  ftupefaclive.  The  plaifter  is  a  moderate  aftrin- 
gentplaifter,  which  repelleth  new  humours  from  falling.  The  poultis  alone  would 
make  the  part  more  foft  and  weak,  and  apter  to  take  the  defluxion  and  impreffion  of 
tlie  humour.  The  fomentation  alone,  if  it  were  too  weak,  without  way  made  by 
the  poultis,  would  draw  forth  little  ;  if  too  ftrong,  it  would  draw  to  the  part,  as  well 
as  draw  from  it.  The  plaifter  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already  contained  in 
the  part,  and  fo  exafperate  it,  as  well  as  forbid  new  humour.  Therefore  they  mull 
be  all  taken  in  order,  as  is  faid.  The  poultis  is  to  be  laid  to  for  two  or  three  hours  ; 
the  fomentation  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  fomewhat  better,  being  ufed  hot,  and 
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feven  or  eight  times  repeated  :  the  plaifter  to  continue  on  ftill,  till  the  part  be  well 
confirmed. 

Experiment  foil tary  touching  cure  ly  cuficm. 
6i.  There  is  afecret  way  of  cure,  unpraftifed,  by  aiTuetude  of  r'lat  which  in  it- 
felf  hiirceth.  Poirons  have  been  made,  by  fome,  familiar,  as  hath  been  fiid.  Ordi- 
nary keepers  of  the  fick  of  the  plague  are  feldom  infedted.  Enduring  of  tortures, 
by  cuftom,  hath  been  made  more  eafy  :  the  brooking  of  enormous  quantity  of 
meats,  and  fo  of  wine  or  ftrong  drink,  hath  been,  by  cullom,  made  to  be  without 
Ibrfeit  or  drunkennefs.  And  generally  difealcs  that  are  chronical,  as  couo-hs, 
phthifics,  fome  kinds  of  palfies,  lunacies,  etc.  are  moft  dangerous  at  the  firft  : 
therefore  a  wife  phyfician  will  confider  whether  a  difeafe  be  incurable ;  or  whether 
the  juil  cure  of  it  be  not  full  of  peril ;  and  if  he  find  it  to  be  fuch,  let  him  refort  to 
palliation  ;  and  alleviate  the  fymptom,  without  bufying  himfelf  too  much  with  the 
perfe*5l  cure  :  and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be  indeed  patient,  that  courfe  will 
exceed  allexpeftation.  Likewife  the  patient  himfelf  may  ftrive,  by  little  and  little, 
to  overcome  the  fymptom  in  the  exacerbation,  and  fo  by  time,  turn  fufFering  into 
nature. 

Experiment  folitciry  touching  cure  hy  excefs. 
62.  Divers  difeafes,  efpecially  chronical,  fuch  as  quartan  agues,  are  fometimes 
cured  by  furfeit  and  excefles  :  as  excefs  of  meat,  excefs  of  drink,  extraordinary 
fafting,  extraordinary  ftirring  or  laffitude,  and  the  like.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  dif- 
eafes of  continuance  get  an  adventitious  ftrength  from  cuftom,  befides  their  mate- 
rial caufe  from  the  humours  :  fo  that  the  breaking  of  the  cuftom  doth  leave  them 
only  to  their  firft  caufe  •,  which  if  it  be  any  thing  weak  will  fall  off.  Befides, 
fuch  excefles  do  excite  and  fpur  nature,  which  thereupon  rifes  more  forcibly  againft 
the  difeafe. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  cure  by  motion  of  confent. 
6j.  There  is  in  the  body  of  man  a  great  confent  in  the  motion  of  the  feveral 
parts.  We  fee,  it  is  childrens  fport,  to  prove  whether  they  can  rub  upon  their 
breaft  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  tiieir  forehead  with  another  ;  and  ftraightways 
they  ftiall  fometimes  rub  with  both  hands,  or  pat  with  both  hands.  We  fee,  that 
when  the  fpirits  that  come  to  the  noftrils  expel  a  bad  fcent,  the  ftomach  is  ready 
to  expel  by  vomit.  We  find  that  in  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature  can- 
not expel  by  cough,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and  then  they  die.  So  in 
peftilent  difeafes,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled  by  fweat,  they  fall  likewife  into  loofe- 
nefs  i  and  that  is  commonly  mortal.  Therefore  phyficians  ftiould  ingenioufly  con- 
trive, how  by  emotions  that  are  in  their  power,  they  may  excite  inward  motions  that 
are  not  in  their  power,  by  confent  :  as  by  the  ftench  of  feathers,  or  the  like,  they 
cure  the  rifin»  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  cure  of  difeafes  ivhich  are  contrary  to  predifpojition. 

64..  Hippocrates'  aphorifm,  in  morhis  minus.,  is  a  good  profound  aphorifm.  It 
imporceth,  that  difeafes,  contrary  to  the  complexion,  age,  fex,  feafon  of  the  year, 
diet,  etc.  are  more  dangerous  than  thofe  that  are  concurrent.  A  man  would  think 
it  ftiould  be  otherv;ife  ;  for  that,  when  the  accident  of  ficknefs,  and  the  natural 
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difpofition,  do  fecond  the  one  the  other,  the  difeafe  fhovild  be  more  forcible  :  and  fo, 
no  doubt,  it  is,  if  you  fuppoi'e  like  quantity  of  matter.  But  that  which  maketh 
good  the  aphorifm  is,  becaufe  fuch  dileafes  do  fhew  a  greater  colledlion  of  matter, 
by  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  thofe  natural  inclinations  to  the  contrary.  And 
therefore  in  difeafes  of  that  kind,  let  the  phyfician  apply  himfelf  more  to  purgation 
than  to  alteration  ;  becaufe  the  offence  is  in  the  quantity  -,  and  the  qualities  are  rec- 
tified of  themfelves. 

Experiment  folitary  totuhing  preparations  before  purging^  «»^  fettling  of  the  body- 
afterwards. 

6^.  Physicians  do  wifely  prefcribe,  that  there  be  preparatives  ufed  before 
juft  purgations  i  for  certain  it  is,  that  purgers  do  many  times  great  hurt,  if  the 
body  be  not  accommodated,  both  before  and  after  the  purging.  The  hurt  that 
they  do,  for  want  of  preparation  before  purging,  is  by  the  flicking  of  the  humours, 
and  their  not  coming  fair  away  ;  which  caufeth  in  the  body  great  perturbations  and 
ill  accidents  during  the  purging  j  and  alfo  the  diminifhing  and  dulling  of  the 
working  of  the  medicine  itfelf,  that  it  purgeth  not  fufEciently  :  therefore  the  work 
of  preparation  is  double  •,  to  make  the  humours  fluid  and  mature,  and  to  make 
the  pafTages  more  open  :  for  both  thofe  help  to  make  the  humours  pafs  readily. 
And  for  the  former  of  thefe,  fyrups  are  moft  profitable  •,  and  for  the  latter,  apo- 
zemes,  or  preparing  broths  ;  clyfters  alfo  help,  left  the  medicine  flop  in  the  guts, 
and  work  gripingly.  But  it  is  true,  that  bodies  abounding  with  humours,  and 
fat  bodies,  and  open  weather,  are  preparatives  in  themfelves ;  becaule  they  make 
the  humours  more  fluid.  But  let  a  phyfician  beware,  how  he  purge  after  hard 
frofty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  preparation.  For  the  hurt  that  they 
may  do  after  purging,  it  is  caufed  by  the  lodging  of  fome  humours  in  ill  places  : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  there  be  humours,  which  Ibmewhere  placed  in  the  body,  are 
quiet,  and  do  little  hurt ;  in  other  places,  efpecially  pafTages,  do  much  mifchief. 
Therefore  it  is  good,  after  purging,  to  ufe  apozemes  and  broths,  not  fo  much 
opening  as  thofe  ufed  before  purging  •,  but  abllerfive  and  mundifying  clyfters  alfo 
are  good  to  conclude  with,  to  draw  away  the  reliques  of  the  humours,  that  may 
have  defcended  to  the  lower  region  of  the  body. 

Experiments  folitary  touching  ftanching  of  blood. 
66.  Blood  is  ftanched  divers  ways.  Firft,  by  aftringents,  and  repercufTive  me- 
dicines. Secondly,  by  drawing  of  the  fpirits  and  blood  inwards  ;  which  is  done  by 
cold  •,  as  iron  or  a  ftone  laid  to  the  neck  doth  ftanch  the  bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; 
alfo  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  feftlcles  being  put  into  fharp  vinegar,  hath  made 
a  fudden  recefs  of  the  fpirits,  and  ftanched  blood.  Thirdly,  by  the  recefs  of  the 
blood  by  fympathy.  So  it  hath  been  tried,  that  the  part  that  bleedeth,  being 
thruft  into  the  body  of  a  capon  or  fheep,  new  ript  and  bleeding,  hath  ftanched 
blood  ;  the  blood,  as  it  feemeth,  fucking  and  drawing  up,  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance, 
the  blood  it  meeteth  with,  and  fo  itfelf  going  back.  Fourthly,  by  cuftom  and  time ; 
fo  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  firft  hurt  by  the  Spanifh  boy,  could  find  no  means 
to  ftanch  the  blood,  either  by  medicine  or  ligament  ;  but  was  fain  to  have  the  ori- 
fice of  the  wound  ftopped  by  mens  thumbs,  fucceeding  one  another,  for  the  Ipace 
at  the  leaft  of  two  days  ;  and  at  the  laft  the  blood  by  cuftom  only  retired.  There 
is  a  fifth  way  alfo  in  ufe,  to  let  blood  in  an  adverfe  part,  for  a  revulfion. 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  change  of  aliments  and  medicines, 
Bt.  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  aliment,  to  change  and  not  to  continue  th? 
fame  medicine  and  aliment  ilill.  The  cauie  is,  for  that  nature,  by  continual  ufe  of 
any  thing,  groweth  to  a  fatiety  anddulnefs,  either  of  appetite  or  working.  And  we 
fee  that  alluetude  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them  lofc  their  force  to  hurt  ;  as  poi- 
fon,  which  with  ufe  fome  have  brought  themfelves  to  brook.  And  tlierefore  it  is 
no  marvel,  though  things  helpful  by  cullom  lofe  their  force  to  help  :  I  count  inter- 
miflion  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  change  ;  for  that  that  hatJi  been  intermitteJj  is 
ai'ter  a  fort  new. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  diets. 

68.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  in  diets  of  guaiacum,  farza,  and  the  like, 
efpecially  if  they  be  llrict,  the  patient  is  more  troubled  in  tiie  beginn,ng  than  after 
continuance  ;  which  hath  made  fome  of  the  more  delicate  fort  of  patients  give  them 
over  in  the  midfl: ;  fuppofing  that  if  thofe  diets  trouble  them  lb  much  at  tirft,  they 
fhall  not  be  able  to  endure  tiiem  to  the  end.  But  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all  thofe 
diets  do  dry  up  humours,  rheums,  and  the  like ;  and  they  cannot  dry  up  until 
they  have  firft  attenuated  -,  and  while  the  humour  is  attenuated,  it  is  more  fluid  than 
it  was  before,  and  troubleth  the  body  a  great  deal  more,  until  it  be  dried  up  and 
confumed.  And  therefore  patients  muft  expect  a  due  time,  and  not  keck  at  them 
at  the  firft. 

Experiments  in  confort,  touching  the  produSfion  of  cold. 
The  producing  of  cold  is  a  thing  very  worthy  the  inquifition  ;  both  for  ufe  and 
difclofure  of  caufes.  For  heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands,  whereby  fhe  chiefly 
worketh  -,  and  heat  we  have  in  readinefs,  in  refpect  of  the  fire-,  but  for  cold  we  mult 
ftay  till  it  cometh,  or  feek  it  in  deep  caves,  or  high  mountains :  and  when  all  is 
done,  we  cannot  obtain  it  in  any  great  degree  :  for  furnaces  of  fire  are  far  hotter  , 

than  a  fummer's  fun  ;  but  vaults  or  hills  are  not  much  colder  than  a  winter's  froft. 

69.  The  firfl:  means  of  producing  cold,  is  that  which  nature  prefenteth  us  withal  -, 
namely,  the  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  eartli  in  winter,  when 
the  fun  hath  no  power  to  overcome  it  •,  tlie  earth  being,  as  hath  been  noted  by  fome, 
primum  frigidum.  This  hath  been  aflerted,  as  well  by  ancient  as  by  modern  phiio- 
fophers  :  it  was  the  tenet  of  Parmenides.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
difcourfe  in  Plutarch,  for  I  take  it  that  book  was  not  Plutarch's  own,  De prima  frigido. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Telefius,  who  hath  renewed  the  philofophy  of  Parmenides,  and 
isthe  beft  of  the  novelifts. 

70.  The  fecond  caufe  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bodies  •,  for  cold  is  aflive  and 
tranfitive  into  bodies  adjacent,  as  well  as  heat :  which  is  feen  in  thofe  things  that 
are  touched  with  fnow  or  cold  water.  And  therefore,  whofoever  will  be  an  inquirer 
into  nature,  let  him  refort  to  a  confervatory  of  fnow  and  ice  ■,  fuch  as  they  ufe  for 
dilicacy  to  cool  wine  in  lummer :  which  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  ufe,  in  refpeft 
of  other  ufes,  that  may  be  made  of  fuch  confervatories. 

71.  The  third  caufe  is  the  primary  nature  of  all  tangible  bodies:  for  it  is  well  to 
be  noted,  that  all  things  whatfoever,  tangible,  are  of  themfelves  cold  ;  except  they 
have  an  acceflbry  heat  by  fire,  life,  or  motion  :  for  even  the  fpirit  of  wine,  or  chemi- 
cal oils,  which  are  fo  hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  firft  touch  cold  ;  and  air  itfelf  com- 
preffed,  and  condenfed  a  little  by  blowing,  is  cold. 
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72.  The  fourth  caufe  is  the  denfity  of  the  body ;  for  all  denfe  bodies  are  colder 
than  moft  other  bodies  •,  as  metals,  ftone,  glafs  •,  and  they  are  longer  in  heating  than 
fofter  bodies.  And  it  is  certain,  that  earth,  denfe,  tangible,  hold  all  of  the  nature 
of  cold.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  matters  tangible  being  cold,  it  muft  needs  follow, 
that  where  the  matter  is  moft  congregate,  the  cold  is  the  greater. 

73.  The  fifth  caufe  of  cold,  or  rather  of  increafe  and  vehemency  of  cold,  is  a 
quick  fpirit  inclofed  in  a  cold  body  :  as  will  appear  to  any  that  fhall  attentively  con- 
fider  of  nature  in  many  inftances.  We  fee  nitre,  which  hath  a  quick  fpirit,  is  cold  ; 
more  cold  to  the  tongue  than  a  ftone  -,  fo  water  is  colder  than  oil,  becaufe  it  hath  a 
quicker  fpirit  ■,  for  all  oil,  though  it  hath  the  tangible  parts  better  digefted  than 
water,  yet  hath  it  a  duller  fpirit :  fo  fnow  is  colder  than  water,  becaufe  it  hath  more 
fpint  within  it  :  fo  we  fee  that  fait  put  to  ice,  as  in  tiie  producing  of  the  artificial 
ice,  increafeth  the  adtivity  of  cold  :  fo  fome  infeSla  which  have  fpirit  of  life,  as  fnakes 
and  filk-worms,  are  to  the  touch  cold  :  fo  quickfilver  is  the  coldeft  of  metals,  be- 
caufe it  is  fulleft  of  fpirit. 

74.  The  fixth  caufe  of  cold  is  the  chafing  and  driving  away  of  fpirits,  fuch  as 
have  fome  degree  of  heat :  for  the  banifhing  of  the  heat  muft  needs  leave  any  body 
cold.  This  we  fee  in  the  operation  of  opium  and  ftupefaftives  upon  the  fpirits 
of  living  creatures  :  and  it  were  not  amifs  to  try  opium,  by  laying  it  upon  the  top  of 
a  weather-glafs,  to  fee  whether  it  will  contract  the  air  :  but  I  doubt  it  will  not  fuc- 
ceed  ;  for  befides  that  the  virtue  of  opium  will  hardly  penetrate  through  fuch  a  bo- 
dy as  glafs,  I  conceive  that  opium,  and  the  like,  make  the  fpirits  fly  rather  by  malig- 
nity, than  by  cold. 

75.  Seventhly,  the  fame  effedl  muft  follow  upon  the  exhaling  or  drawing  out 
of  the  warm  fpirits,  that  doth  upon  the  flight  of  the  fpirits.  There  is  an  opinion, 
that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  the  fun  is  of  cold  and  moifture  :  it  were  not 
amifs  therefore  to  try  it,  with  warm  waters;  the  one  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the 
moon,  the  other  with  fome  flcreen  betwixt  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  water, 
as  we  ufe  to  the  fun  for  fliade  ;  and  to  fee  whether  the  former  will  cool  fooner.  And 
it  were  alfo  good  to  inquire,  what  other  means  there  may  be  to  draw  forth  the 
exile  heat  which  is  in  the  air  ;  for  that  may  be  a  fecret  of  great  power  to  produce 
cold  weather. 

Experiments  in  confort,  touching  the  verfton  and  tranfmutation  of  air  into  water, 
"We  have  formerly  fet  down  the  means  of  turning  air  into  water,  in  the  expe- 
riment 27.     But  becaufe  it  is  magnate  naturae,  and  tendeth  to  the  lubduing  of  a  very 
great  efteft,  and  is  alfo  of  manifold  ufe,  we  will  add  fome  inftances  in  confort  that 
give  light  thereunto. 

76.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  failors  have  ufed,  every  night, 
to  hang  fleeces  of  wool  on  the  fides  of  their  fliips,  the  wool  towards  the  water ;  and 
that  they  have  cruflied  frefli  water  out  of  them,  in  the  morning,  for  their  ufe.  And 
thus  much  we  have  tried,  that  a  quantity  of  wool  tied  loofe  together,  being  let 
down  into  a  deep  well,  and  hanging  in  the  middle,  fome  three  fathom  from  the 
water,  for  a  night,  in  the  winter  time  ;  increafed  in  weight,  as  I  now  remember,  to 
a  fifth  part. 

77.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Lydia,  near  Pergamus,  there 
were  certain  workmen  in  time  of  wars  fled  into  caves-,  and  the  mouth  of  the  caves 
being  ftopped  by  the  enemies,  they  were  famiftied.     But  long  time  after  the  dead 
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bones  were  found  ;  and  fome  veffels  which  they  had  carried  with  tliem  ;  and  the 
veflels  full  of  water  ;  and  that  water  thicker,  and  more  towards  ice,  than  common 
water  :  which  is  a  notable  inftance  of  condenfation  and  induration  by  burial  under 
earth,  in  caves,  for  long  time  -,  and  of  verfion  alfo  as  it  fliould  feem  of  air  into  water ; 
if  any  of  thofe  veflels  were  empty.  Try  therefore  a  fmall  bladder  hung  in  fnow, 
and  tiie  like  in  nitre,  and  the  like  in  quickfilver :  and  if  you  find  the  bladders  fallen 
or  fhrunk,  you  may  be  lure  the  air  is  condenfcd  by  the  cold  of  thofe  bodies,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  cave  under  earth. 

78.  It  is  reported  of  very  good  credit,  that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  you  fet  a  tub  of 
water  open  in  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn  dry  in  twenty  four 
hours  i  though  it  ftand  at  fome  diftance  from  the  cloves.  In  the  country,  they  ufe 
many  times,  in  deceit,  when  their  wool  is  new  fhorn,  to  fet  fome  pails  of  water  by 
in  the  fame  room,  to  increafe  the  weight  of  the  wool.  But  it  may  be,  that  the 
heat  of  the  wool,  remaining  from  the  body  of  the  Iheep,  or  the  heat  gathered  by  the 
lying  clofc  of  the  wool,  helpeth  to  draw  the  watry  vapour  ;  but  that  is  nothino-  to 
the  verfion. 

']^.  It  is  reported  alfo  credibly,  that  wool  new  fliorn,  being  laid  cafually  upon  a 
veflel  of  verjuice,  after  fome  time,  had  drunk  up  a  great  part  of  the  verjuice,  tliouo-h 
the  veflel  were  whole  without  any  flaw,  and  had  not  the  bung-hole  open.  In  this 
infl:ance,  there  is,  upon  the  by,  to  be  noted,  the  percolation  or  fuing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood  ;  for  verjuice  of  itfelf  would  never  have  pafled  through  the  wood  : 
fo  as,  it  feemeth,  it  mufl:  be  firil  in  a  kind  of  vapour,  before  it  pafs. 

80.  It  is  efpecially  to  be  noted,  that  the  caufe  that  doth  facilitate  the  verfion  of 
air  Into  water,  when  the  air  is  not  in  grofs,  but  fubtilly  mingled  with  tancrible 
bodies,  is,  as  hath  been  partly  touched  before,  for  that  tangible  bodies  have  an  an- 
tipathy with  air ;  and  if  they  find  any  liquid  body  that  is  more  denfe  near  them,  they 
will  draw  it :  and  after  they  have  drawn  it,  they  will  condenfe  it  more,  and  in  efix;6l 
incorporate  it  \  for  we  fee  that  a  fpunge,  or  wool,  or  fugar,  or  a  woolen  cloth,  beinp- 
put  but  in  part  in  water  or  wine,  v^ill  draw  the  liquor  higher,  and  beyond  the  place 
where  the  water  or  wine  cometh.  VVe  fee. alfo,  that  v/ood,  lute  ftrings,  and  the  like, 
do  fwell  in  moift  feafons  :  as  appeareth  by  the  breaking  of  the  llrings,  the  hard 
turning  of  the  pegs,  and  the  hard  drawing  forth  of  boxes,  and  opening  of  v/ainfcot 
doors  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  infufion  :  and  is  much  like  to  an  infufion  in  water,  which 
will  make  wood  to  fwell:  as  we  fee  in  the  filling  of  the  chops  of  bowls,  by  laying 
them  in  water.  But  for  that  part  of  thefe  experiments  which  concerneth  attraftion, 
we  will  referve  it  to  the  proper  title  of  attraction. 

81.  There  is  alfo  a  verfion  of  air  into  water  feen  in  the  fweating  of  marbles  and 
other  ftones  ;  and  of  wainfcot  before  and  in  moift  weather.  This  muft  be,  either 
by  fome  moifture  the  body  yiekleth  •,  or  elfe  by  the  moift  air  thickened  againft  the 
hard  body.  But  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  the  latter  -,  forthat  wefce  wood  painted  with  oil 
colour,  will  fooner  gather  drops  in  a  moift  night,  than  wood  alone  •,  which  is  caufed 
by  the  fmoothnefs  and  clofenefs ;  which  letteth  in  no  part  of  the  vapour,  and  fo 
turneth  it  back,  and  thickneth  it  into  dew.  We  fee  alfo,  that  breathing  upon  a 
glafs,  orfmooth  body,  giveth  a  dew  ;  and  in  frofty  mornings,  fuch  as  we  call  rime 
frofts,  you  Ihall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  infide  of  glals  windows  ;  and  the  froft 
itfelf  upon  the  ground  is  but  a  verfion  or  condenfation  of  the  moift  vapours  of  the 
night,  into  a  watry  lubftance  :  dews  likewile,  and  rain,  are  but  the  returns  of  moifc 
vapours  condenfcd  ;  the  dew,  by  the  cold  only  of  the  lua's  departure,  which  is  the 
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gentler  cold  •,  rains,  by  the  cold  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  region  of  the 
air  -,  which  is  the  more  violent  cold. 

82.  It  is  very  probable,  as  hath  been  touched,  that  that  which  will  turn  water 
into  ice,  will  likewife  turn  air  fome  degree  nearer  unto  water.  Therefore  try  the 
experiment  of  the  artificial  turning  water  into  ice,  whereof  we  fhallfpeakin  another 
place,  with  air  in  place  of  water,  and  the  ice  about  it.  And  although  it  be  a  greater 
alteration  to  turn  air  into  water,  than  water  into  ice  ;  yet  there  is  this  hope,  that  by 
continuing  the  air  longer  time,  the  effcft  will  follow  :  for  that  artificial  converfion 
of  water  into  ice,  is  the  work  of  a  few  hours  ;  and  this  of  air  may  be  tried  by  a 
month's  fpace,  or  the  like. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  induration  of  bodies. 

Induration,  or  lapidification  of  fubftances  more  fofr,  is  likewife  another  degree 
of  condenfation  ;  and  is  a  great  alteration  in  nature.  The  effedling  and  accelerat- 
ing thereof  is  very  worthy  to  be  inquired.  It  is  effedled  by  three  means.  The  firft: 
is  by  cold  ;  whofe  property  is  to  condenfe  and  conftipate,  as  hath  been  faid.  The 
fecond  is  by  heat ;  which  is  not  proper  but  by  confequence  •,  for  the  heat  doth  atte- 
nuate ;  and  by  attenuation  doth  fend  forth  the  fpirit  and  moifter  part  of  a  body  ; 
and.upon  that,  the  more  grofs  of  the  tangible  parts  do  contraft  and  ferre  themfelves 
together  •,  both  to  avoid  vacuum.^  as  they  call  it,  and  alfo  to  munite  themfelves  againft 
the  force  of  the  fire,  which  they  have  fuffered.  And  the  third  is  by  affimilation  j 
when  a  hard  body  affimilateth  a  foft,  being  contiguous  to  it. 

The  examples  of  induration,  taking  them  promifcuoufly,  are  many:  as  the  ge- 
neration of  ftones  within  the  earth,  which  at  the  firft  are  but  rude  earth  or  clay  : 
and  fo  of  minerals,  which  come,  no  doubt,  at  firft  of  juices  concrete,  which  after- 
wards indurate  :  and  ib  of  porcellane,  which  is  an  artificial  cement,  buried  in  the 
earth  a  long  time  •,  and  fo  the  making  of  briclc  and  tile  :  alfo  the  making  of  glafs  of 
a  certain  fand  and  brake-roots,  and  fome  other  matters  ;  alio  the  exudations  of  rock- 
diamonds  and  cryftal,  which  harden  with  time  :  alio  the  induration  of  bead-amber, 
which  at  firft  is  a  foft  fubftance ;  as  appeareth  by  the  flies  and  fpiders  which  are 
found  in  it  ;  and  many  more  :  but  we  will  fpeak  of  them  diftindtly. 

83.  For  indurations  by  cold,  there  be  fev/ trials  of  it ;  for  we  have  no  ftrong  or 
intenfe  cold  here  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fo  near  the  beams  of  the  fun,  and  the 
heavens.  The  likelieft  trial  is  by  fnow  and  ice  ;  for  as  fnow  and  ice,  efpecially  be- 
ing holpen  and  their  cold  adivated  by  nitre  or  fait,  will  turn  water  into  ice,  and  that 
in  a  few  hours  •,  fo  it  may  be,  it  will  turn  wood  or  ftifi-^  clay  into  ftone,  in  longer 
time.  Put  therefore  into  a  conferving  pit  of  fnow  and  ice,  adding  fome  quantity 
of  fait  and  nitre,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  tough  clay,  and  let  it  lie  a  month 
or  more. 

84.  Another  trial  is  by  metalline  waters,  which  have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  intofmiths  water,  or  other  metalline  water,  and  try  whether 
it  will  not  harden  in  fome  reafonable  time.  But  I  underftand  it  of  metalline  waters 
that  come  by  walhingor  quenching  -,  and  not  of  ftrong  waters  that  come  by  diflb- 
lution  ;  for  they  are  too  corrofive  to  confolidate. 

85.  It  is  already  found  that  there  are  fome  natural  fpring  waters,  that  will  inla- 
pidate  wood  ;  fo  as  you  ftiall  fee  one  piece  of  wood,  whereof  the  part  above  the  water 
iliall  continue  wood  \  and  the  part  under  the  water  ftiall  be  turned  into  a  kind  of 
.gravelly  ftone.     It  is  likely  thofe  waters  are  of  fome  metalline  mixture  ;   but  there 
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would  be  more  particular  inquiry  made  of  them.  It  is  certain,  that  an  egg  was 
found,  having  lain  many  years  in  the  bottom  of  a  mote,  where  the  earth  had  fome- 
what  overgrown  it ;  and  this  egg  was  come  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  ftone,  and  had  the 
colours  of  the  white  and  yolk  perfeft,  and  the  fhell  fliining  in  fmall  grains  like  fugar 
or  alabafter. 

S6.  Another  experience  there  is  of  induration  by  cold,  which  is  already  found  ; 
which  is,  that  metals  themfelves  are  liardened  by  often  heating  and  quenching  in 
cold  water :  for  cold  ever  worketh  moll  potently  upon  heat  precedent. 

87.  For  induration  by  heat,  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  heat,  by  the  exhaling  of 
the  moifter  parts,  doth  either  harden  the  body,  as  in  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  or  if  the  heat 
be  more  fierce,  maketh  the  grofTer  part  itfelf  run  and  melt  ;  as  in  the  making  of 
ordinary  glafs ;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth,  as  we  fee  in  the  inner  parts  of  fur- 
naces, and  in  the  vitrification  of  brick,  and  of  metals.  And  in  the  former  of  thefe, 
which  is  the  hardening  by  baking  without  melting,  the  heat  hath  thefe  degrees  ; 
firft,  it  indurateth,  and  then  maketh  fragile  ;  and  laftly  it  doth  incinerate  and 
calcinate. 

88.  But  if  you  defire  to  make  an  induration  with  toughnefs,  and  lefs  fragility,  a 
middle  way  fhould  be  taken  -,  which  is  that  which  Ariftotle  hath  well  noted  ;  but 
fhould  be  thoroughly  verified.  It  is  to  decoft  bodies  in  water  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
but  they  muft  be  fuch  bodies  into  which  the  water  will  not  enter  ;  as  ftone  and  me- 
tal:  for  if  they  be  bodies  into  which  the  water  win  enter,  then  long  feething  will 
rather  foften  than  indurate  them  ;  as  hath  been  tried  in  eggs,  etc.  therefore  fofter 
bodies  muft  be  put  into  bottles,  and  the  bottles  hung  into  water  feething,  with  the 
mouths  open  above  the  water,  that  no  water  may  get  in  ;  for  by  this  means  the 
virtual  heat  of  the  water  will  enter  ;  and  fuch  a  heat,  as  will  not  make  the  body 
aduft  or  fragile  ;  but  the  fubftance  of  the  water  will  be  fhut  out.  This  experiment 
we  made  •,  and  it  forted  thus.  It  was  tried  with  a  piece  of  free-ftone,  and  with  pew- 
ter, put  into  the  water  at  large.  The  free-ftone  we  found  received  in  fome  water ; 
for  it  was  fofter  and  eafier  to  Icrape  than  a  piece  of  the  fame  ftone  kept  dry.  But 
the  pewter  into  which  no  water  could  enter,  became  more  white  and  likcr  to  filver, 
and  lefs  flexible  by  much.  There  were  alio  put  into  an  earthen  bottle,  placed  as  be- 
fore, a  good  pellet  of  clay,  a  piece  of  cheefe,  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  piece  of  free- 
ftone.  The  clay  came  forth  almoft  of  the  hardnefs  of  ftone  ;  the  cheefe  likewife  very 
hard,  and  not  well  to  be  cut ;  the  chalk  and  free-ftone  much  harder  than  they  were. 
The  colour  of  the  clay  inclined  not  a  whit  to  the  colour  of  brick,  but  rather  to  white, 
as  in  ordinary  drying  by  the  fun.  Note,  that  all  the  former  trials  were  made  by  a 
boiling  upon  a  good  hot  fire,  renewing  the  water  as  it  confumed,  with  other  hot  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  boiling  was  but  for  twelve  hours  only  ;  and  it  is  like  that  the  experi- 
ment would  have  been  more  effectual,  if  the  boiling  had  been  for  two  or  three  days, 
as  we  prefcribed  before. 

89.  As  touching  aflimilation,  for  there  is  a  degree  of  aflimilation  even  in  inani- 
mate bodies,  we  fee  examples  of  it  in  fome  ftones  in  clay-grounds,  lying  near  to  the  top 
of  the  earth,  where  pebble  is ;  in  which  you  may  manifeftly  fee  divers  pebbles  ga- 
thered together,  and  a  cruft  of  cement  or  ftone  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  pebbles 
themfelves :  and  it  were  good  to  make  a  trial  of  purpofc,  by  taking  clay,  and  putting 
in  it  divers  pebble  ftones,  thick  fet,  to  fee  whether  in  continuance  of  time,  it  will  not 
be  harder  than  other  clay  of  the  fame  lump,  in  which  no  pebbles  are  let.  We  fee 
alfoin  ruins  of  old  v/alls,  efpecially  towards  the  bottom,  the  mortar  will  become  as 
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hard  as  the  brick  :  we  fee  alfo,  that  the  wood  on  the  fides  of  veflels  of  wine,  gather- 
eth  a  cruft  of  tartar,  harder  than  the  wood  itfelf ;  and  fcales  likewile  grow  to  the 
teetli,  harder  than  the  teeth  themfelves. 

90.  Most  of  all,  induration  by  afTimilation  appeareth  in  the  bodies  of  trees  and 
living  creatures  :  for  no  nourilhment  that  the  tree  receiveth,  or  that  the  living  crea- 
ture receiveth,  is  fo  hard  as  wood,  bone,  or  horn,  etc.  but  is  indurated  after  by 
aflimilation. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  verjion  of  water  into  air. 

91.  The  eye  of  the  underftanding  is  like  the  eye  of  the  fenfe :  for  as  you  may  fee 
great  objeds  through  fmall  crannies  or  levels  ;  fo  you  may  fee  great  axioms  of  na- 
ture through  fmall  and  contemptible  inftances.  The  fpcedy  depredation  of  air  upon 
watry  moilture,  and  verfion  of  the  fame  into  air,  appeareth  in  nothing  more  vifible, 
than  in  the  fudden  difcharge  or  vaniQiing  of  a  little  cloud  of  breath  or  vapour 
from  glafs,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword,  or  any  fuch  polifhed  body,  fuch  as  doth  not  at 
all  detain  or  imbibe  the  moifture  •,  for  the  miftinefs  fcattereth  and  breaketh  up  fud- 
denly.  But  the  like  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  difcharge  •,  not  becaufe 
it  fticketh  fafter  •,  but  becaufe  air  preyeth  upon  water  •,  and  flame  and  fire  upon 
oil  ;  and  therefore  to  take  out  a  fpot  of  greafe,  they  ufe  a  coal  upon  brown  paper  ; 
becaufe  fire  worketh  upon  greafe  or  oil,  as  air  doth  upon  water.  And  we  fee 
paper  oiled,  or  wood  oiled,  or  the  like,  laft  long  moid  -,  but  wet  with  water, 
dry  or  putrify  fooner.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  air  meddleth  little  with  the  moifture 
of  oil. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  force  of  union. 

92.  There  is  an  admirable  demonftration  in  the  fame  trifling  inftance  of  the  little 
cloud  upon  glafs,  or  gems,  or  blades  of  Iwords,  of  the  force  of  union,  even  in  the  leaft 
quantities  and  weakeil  bodies,  how  much  it  conduceth  to  prefervation  of  the  prefent 
form,  and  the  refilling  of  a  new.  For  mark  well  the  difcharge  of  that  cloud  ;  and 
you  fliall  fee  it  ever  break  up,  firfl  in  the  fkirts  and  laft  in  the  midft.  We  fee  like- 
wife,  that  much  water  draweth  forth  the  juice  of  the  body  infufed  -,  but  little  water 
is  imbibed  by  the  body  :  and  this  is  a  principal  caufe,  why  in  operation  upon  bodies 
for  their  verfion  or  alteration,  the  trial  in  great  quantities  doth  not  anfwer  the  trial 
in  fmall  ;  and  fo  deceiveth  many  •,  for  that,  I  fay,  the  greater  body  refifteth  more 
any  alteration  of  form,  and  requireth  far  greater  ftrength  imhe  adtive  body  that 
Ihould  fubdue  it. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  producing  of  feathers  and  hairs  of  divers  colours. 

93.  We  have  fpoken  before,  in  the  fifth  inftance,  of  the  caufe  of  orient  colours 
in  birds  ;  which  is  by  the  finenefs  of  the  ftrainer  ;  we  will  now  endeavour  to  reduce 
the  fame  axiom  to  a  work.  For  this  writing  of  our  Sylva  Sylvarum  is,  to  fpeak  pro- 
perly not  natural  hiftory,  but  a  high  kind  of  natural  magic.  For  it  is  not  a  defcrip- 
tion  only  of  nature  but  a  breaking  of  nature  into  great  and  ftrange  works.  Try 
therefore  the  anointing  over  of  pigeons,  or  other  birds,  when  they  are  but  in  their 
down  •,  or  of  whelps,  cutting  their  hair  as  fhort  as  may  be  -,  or  of  fome  other  beaft  ; 
with  fome  ointment  that  is  not  hurtful  to  the  fielh,  and  that  will  harden  and  ftick 
%-ery  clofe ;  and  fee  whether  it  will  not  alter  the  colours  of  the  feathers  or  hair.  It 
is  received,  that  the  pulling  off  the  firft  feathers  of  birds  clean,  will  make  the  new 
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come  forth  white  :  and  it  is  certain  that  white  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  moif- 
ture  is  leant.  So  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they  be  ilarved,  turn  pale  and 
white  ;  birds  and  horfes,  by  age  or  fears,  turn  white  :  and  the  hoar  hairs  of  men 
come  by  the  fame  reafon.  And  therefore  in  birds,  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  fea- 
thers that  come  firft  will  be  many  times  of  divers  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bird,  for  that  the  ikin  is  more  porous  ;  but  when  tlie  flcin  is  more  fliut  ?.nd  clofe, 
the  feathers  will  come  white.  This  is  a  good  experiment,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
ducing of  birds  and  beafts  of  ftrange  colours ;  but  alfo  for  the  difclofure  of  the  na- 
ture of  colours  themfelves  ;  which  of  them  require  a  finer  porofity,  and  which  a 
ofroller. 

Experiffient  folitary  touching  the  nonrijhment  of  living  creatures  before  they  be 

brought  forth. 

94.  It  is  a  work  of  providence,  that  hath  been  truly  obferved  by  fome,  that  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  conduceth  little  to  the  generation  of  the  bird,  but  only  to  the  nou- 
rifliment  of  the  fame  :  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is  new  hatched,  you 
lliall  find  much  of  the  yolk  remaining.  And  it  is  needful,  that  birds  that  are  fliaped 
without  the  female's  womb  have  in  the  egT,  as  well  matter  of  nouridiment,  as 
matter  of  generation  for  the  body.  For  after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  fevered  from  the 
body  of  the  hen,  it  hath  no  more  nourifhment  from  the  hen,  but  only  a  quickning 
heat  when  flie  fitteth.  But  beails  and  men  need  not  the  matter  of  nouriOiment 
within  themielves,  becaufe  they  are  fliaped  within  the  womb  of  the  female,  and  are 
nourifhed  continually  from  her  body. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fympathy  and  antipathy  for  medicinal  ufe. 

95.  It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion,  that  cantharides  applied  to  any  pare 
of  the  body,  touch  the  bladder  and  exulcerate  it,  if  they  ftay  on  long.  It  is  like- 
wife  received,  that  a  kind  of  rtone,  which  they  bring  out  of  the  Weft-Indies,  hath  a 
peculiar  force  to  move  gravel,  and  to  diflblve  the  Itone  •,  infomuch,  as  laid  but  to 
the  WTift,  it  hath  lb  forcibly  fent  down  gravel,  as  men  have  been  glad  to  remove  it, 
it  was  fo  violent. 

96.  It  is  received,  and  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  the  foles  of  the  feet 
have  great  affinity  with  the  head  and  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  :  as  we  fee,  going 
wet-fliod,  to  thofe  that  ufe  it  not,  affefteth  both  :  applications  of  hot  powders  to 
the  feet  attenuate  firft,  and  after  dry  the  rheum  :  and  therefore  a  phyfician  that 
would  be  myftical,  prefcribeth  for  the  cure  of  the  rheum,  that  a  man  fliould  walk- 
continually  upon  a  camomile-alley  ;  meaning,  that  he  fhould  put  camomile  within 
his  focks.  Likewife  pigeons  bleeding,  applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet,  eafe  the  head  : 
and  foporiferous  medicines  applied  unto  them,  provoke  fleep. 

97.  It  feemeth,  that  as  the  feet  have  a  fympathy  with  the  head,  fo  the  wrifts 
and  hands  have  a  fympathy  with  the  heart ;  we  fee  the  affeiftions  and  pa.Tions  of  the 
heart  and  fpirits  are  notably  difclofed  by  the  pulfe  :  and  it  is  often  tried,  that  juices 
of  ftock-gilly-ilowers,  rofe-campian,  garlick,  and  other  things,  applied  to  the  wrifts, 
and  renewed,  have  cured  long  agues.  And  I  conceive,  that  v/afliing  v/ith  certain 
liquors  the  palms  of  the  hands  doth  much  good  :  and  they  do  well  in  heats  of  agues, 
to  hold  in  the  hands  eggs  of  alabafter  and  balls  of  cryftal. 

Of  thele  things  we  ihall  fpeak  more,  when  we  handle  the  title  of  fympathy  and 
antipathy  in  the  proper  place. 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fecret  procejfes  of  nature. 
98.  The  knowledge  of  man  hitherto  hath  been  determined  by  the  view- 
er light ;  lb  that  whatfoever  is  invifible,  either  in  refpeft  of  the  finenefs  of  the 
body  itfelf,  or  the  Ihnallnefs  of  the  parts,  or  of  the  fubtilty  of  the  motion,  is 
little  inquired.  And  yet  theie  be  the  things  that  govern  nature  principally  ;  and 
without  which  you  cannot  make  any  true  analyfis  and  indication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  nature.  The  fpirits  or  pneumaticals,  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies, 
are  fcarce  known.  Sometimes  they  take  them  for  vacuum  ;  whereas  they  are  the 
mofl:  aftive  of  bodies.  Sometimes  they  take  them  for  air  ;  from  which  they 
differ  exceedingly,  as  much  as  wine  from  water  •,  and  as  wood  from  earth. 
Sometimes  they  will  have  them  to  be  natural  heat,  or  a  portion  of  the  element 
of  fire ;  whereas  fome  of  them  are  crude  and  cold.  And  Ibmetimes  they  will 
have  them  to  be  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  tangible  parts  which  they  fee  ; 
v/hereas  they  are  things  by  themfelves.  And  then,  when  they  come  to  plants 
and  living  creatures,  they  call  them  fouls.  And  fuch  fuperficial  fpeculations  they 
'  have  ;  hke  profpeftives,  that  fhew  things  inward,  when  they  are  but  paintings. 

Neither  is  this  a  queflion  of  words,  but  infinitely  material  in  nature.  For  fpirits 
are  nothing  elfe  but  a  natural  body,  rarified  to  a  proportion,  and  included  in  the 
tangible  parts  of  bodies,  as  in  an  integument.  And  they  be  no  lefs  differing 
one  from  the  other,  than  the  denfe  or  tangible  parts  ;  and  they  are  in  all  tangible 
bodies  whatfoever  more  or  lefs  ;  and  they  are  never  almoft  at  reft  :  and  from 
them,  and  their  motions,  principally  proceed  arefaftion,  coUiquation,  concodlion, 
maturation,  putrefaction,  vivification,  and  moft  of  the  efi^efts  of  nature :  for,  as 
v;e  have  figured  them  in  our  Sapientia  veterum^  in  the  fable  of  Proferpina,  you 
fhall  in  the  infernal  regiment  hear  little  doings  of  Pluto,  but  moft  of  Proferpina  : 
for  tangible  parts  in  bodies  are  ftupid  things  i  and  the  fpirits  do  in  effedt  all. 
As  for  the  differences  of  tangible  parts  in  bodies,  the  Lnduftry  of  the  chemifts  hath 
given  fome  light,  in  difcerning  by  their  feparations  the  oily,  crude,  pure,  impure, 
fine,  grofs  parts  of  bodies,  and  the  like.  And  the  phyficians  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  herbs  and  drugs  have  divers  parts  ;  as  that  opium  hath  a  ftupe- 
faftive  part  and  a  heating  part  •,  the  one  moving  fleep,  the  other  a  fweat  following  -, 
and  that  rhubarb  hath  purging  parts  and  aftringent  parts,  etc.  But  this  whole 
inquifirion  is  weakly  and  negligently  handled.  And  for  the  more  fubtle  differences 
of  the  minute  parts,  and  the  pofture  of  them  in  the  body,  which  alio  hach  great 
effects,  they  are  not  at  all  touched  :  as  for  the  motions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies, 
which  do  fo  great  effedts,  they  have  not  been  obferved  at  all ;  becaul'e  they  are 
invifible,  and  occur  not  to  the  eye  ;  but  yet  they  are  to  be  deprehended  by  expe- 
rience :  as  Democritus  faid  well,  when  they  charged  him  to  hold,  that  the  world 
was  made  of  fuch  little  motes,  as  were  feen  in  the  fun  •,  Atomus,  faith  he,  necejfitate 
ratiotiis  et  experientiae  ejfe  ccnvincitur  ;  atommn  enim  nemo  uiiquam  vidit.  And  there- 
fore the  tumult  in  the  parts  of  folid  bodies,  when  they  are  compreffed,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  all  flight  of  bodies  through  the  air,  and  of  other  mechanical  motions, 
as  hath  been  pardy  touched  before,  and  ftiall  be  throughly  handled  in  due  place, 
is  not  feen  at  all.  But  neverthelcfs,  if  you  knov/  it  not,  or  inquire  it  not  atten- 
tively and  dihgently,  you  fi:iall  never  be  able  to  difcern,  and  much  lefs  to  produce 
a  number  ofmechanical  motions.  Again,  as  to  the  motions  corporal,  within  the 
inclofures  of  bodies,  whereby  the  effc£ts,  which  were  mentioned  b-fore,  pafs  be- 
tween the  fpirits  and  the  tangible  parts,    which  are  arefaftion,  colliquation,  con- 
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codion,  maturation,  etc.  they  are  not  at  all  handled.  But  they  are  put  off  by  the 
names  of  virtues,  and  natures,  and  a<3:ions,  and  paflipns,  and  fuch  other  logical 
words. 

Experimettt  folitary  touching  the  power  of  heat. 

99.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  powers  in  nature  heat  is  the  chief;  both  in  the  frame 
of  nature,  and  in  the  works  of  art.  Certain  it  is  likewife,  that  the  eftefts  of  heat 
are  moil  advanced,  when  itworketh  upon  a  body  without  lofs  or  diflipation  of  the 
matter  •,  for  that  ever  betrayeth  the  account.  And  therefore  it  is  true,  that  the 
power  of  heat  is  beft  perceived  in  ditlillations  which  are  performed  in  clofe  vef- 
fels  and  receptacles.  But  yet  there  is  a  higher  degree  -,  for  howfoever  diililla- 
tiojis  do  keep  the  body  in  cells  and  cloifters,  without  going  abroad,  yet  they  give 
fpace  unto  bodies  to  turn  into  vapour  ;  to  return  into  liquor  ;  and  to  feparate  one 
part  from  another.  So  as  nature  doth  expatiate,  although  it  hath  not  full  liberty: 
whereby  the  true  and  ultime  operations  of  heat  are  not  attained.  But  if  bodies 
may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  fuch  reciprocation  of  rarefiftion,  and  of  conden- 
fation,  and  of  reparation,  admitted ;  then  it  is  like  that  this  Proteus  of  matter, 
being  held  by  the  fleeves,  will  turn  and  change  into  many  metamorphofes.  Take 
therefore  a  fquare  velTel  of  iron,  in  form  of  a  cube,  and  let  it  have  good  thick  and 
ftrong  fides.  Put  into  it  a  cube  of  wood,  that  may  fill  it  as  clofe  as  mav  be  •,  and 
let  it  have  a  cover  of  iron,  as  ftrong  at  leaft  as  the  fides  •,  and  let  it  be  well  luted, 
after  the  manner  of  the  chemifts.  Then  place  the  veflTel  within  burning  coals, 
kept  quick  kindled  for  fome  few  hours  fpace.  Then  take  the  vefi^el  from  the  fire, 
and  take  off  the  cover,  and  fee  what  is  become  of  the  wood.  1  conceive,  that 
fince  all  inflammation  and  evaporation  are  utterly  prohibited,  and  the  body  ftill 
turned  upon  itfelf,  that  one  of  thefe  two  effects  will  follow  :  either  that  the  body 
of  the  wood  will  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  onalgaina,  as  the  chemifts  call  it,  or  that 
the  finer  part  will  be  turned  into  air,  and  the  grofler  ftick  as  it  were  baked,  and 
incruftate  upon  the  fides  of  the  veflTel,  being  become  of  a  denfer  matter  than  the 
wood  itfelf  crude.  And  for  another  trial,  take  alfo  water,  and  put  it  in  the  like 
vefTel,  flopped  as  before  ;  but  ufe  a  gentler  heat,  and  remove  the  veflel  fometimcs 
from  the  fire  •,  and  again,  after  fome  iinall  time;  v/hen  it  is  cold,  renew  the  heating 
of  it ;  and  repeat  this  alteration  fome  few  times  :  and  if  you  can  once  bring  to 
pafs,  that  the  water,  which  is  one  of  the  fimpleft  of  bodies,  be  changed  in  colour, 
odour,  or  tafte,  after  the  manner  of  compound  bodies,  you  may  be  fure  that 
there  is  a  great  work  wrought  in  nature,  and  a  notable  entrance  made  into  ftrange 
changes  of  bodies  and  produclions  ;  and  alfo  a  way  made  to  do  that  by  fire,  in 
fmall  time,  which  the  fun  and  age  do  in  long  time.  But  of  the  admirable  effefls 
of  this  diftillation  in  clofe,  for  fo  we  will  call  it,  which  is  like  the  wombs  and  ma- 
trices of  living  creatures,  where  nothing  expireth  nor  feparateth,  we  will  fpeak 
fully,  in  the  due  place  -,  not  that  we  aim  at  the  making  of  Paracelfus'  pygmies, 
or  any  fuch  prodigious  follies  •,  but  that  we  know  the  effedts  of  heat  will  be  fuch, 
as  will  fcarce  fall  under  the  conceit  of  man,  if  the  force  of  it  be  altogether 
kept  in. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  impojpibility  of  annihilation. 

100.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  nature  than  that  it  is  impofiible  for  any 
body  to  be  utterly  annihiiared;  but  that,  as  it  was  the  work  of  the  cmnipotency 
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of  God  to  make  fomewhat  of  nothing,  fo  it  requireth  the  like  omnlpotency  to  turn 
fomevvhat  into  nothing.  And  therefore  it  is  well  faid  by  an  obfcure  writer  of  the 
fed  of  the  chemifts  -,  that  there  is  no  fuch  way  to  effedl  the  ftrange  tranfmutations 
of  bodies,  as  to  endeavour  and  urge  by  all  means  the  reducing  of  them  to  nothing. 
And  herein  is  contained  alfo  a  great  fecret  of  prefervation  of  bodies  from  change  i 
for  if  you  can  prohibit,  that  they  neither  turn  into  air  becaufe  no  air  cometh  to 
them  -,  nor  go  into  the  bodies  adjacent,  becaufe  they  are  utterly  heterogeneal  -,  nor 
make  a  round  and  circulation  within  themfelves  •,  they  will  never  change,  though 
they  be  in  their  nature  never  fo  perifhable  or  mutable.  We  fee  how  flies,  and 
fpiders,  and  the  like,  get  a  fepulchre  in  amber,  more  durable  than  the  monument 
and  embalming  of  the  body  of  any  king.  And  I  conceive  the  like  will  be  of 
bodies  put  into  quickfilver.  But  then  they  mufl:  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  piece 
of  paper  or  parchment  •,  for  if  they  have  a  greater  craffitude,  they  will  alter  in 
their  own  body,  though  they  fpend  not.  But  of  this  we  Ihall  fpeak  more  when  we 
handle  the  title  of  confervation  of  bodies. 
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Experiments     in     confort    touching    miific, 

MUSIC,  in  the  praftice,  hath  been  well  piirfued,  and  in  good  variety;  but  in 
the  theory,  and  efpecially  in  the  yielding  of  the  caufes  of  the  praftic,  very 
weakly;  being  reduced  into  certain  myftical  iubtilties  of  no  ufe  and  not  much 
truth.  We  fhall  therefore,  after  our  manner,  join  the  contemplative  and  adlive  part 
togetlier. 

loi.  All  founds  are  either  mufical  founds,  which  we  call  tones;  whereunto  there 
may  be  an  harmony;  which  founds  are  ever  equal;  as  finging,  the  founds  of  ftringed 
and  wind  inftruments,  the  ringing  of  bells,  f/c.  or  immufical  founds,  which  are  ever  un- 
equal; fuch  as  arethe  voice  in  fpeaking,  all  whifperings,  all  voices  of  beads  and  birds, 
except  they  be  finging  birds,  all  percuflions  of  flones,  wood,  parchment,  fkins,  as 
in  drums,  and  infinite  others. 

102.  The  founds  that  produce  tones,  are  ever  from  fuch  bodies  as  are  in  their 
parts  and  pores  equal;  as  well  as  the  founds  themfelves  are  equal;  and  fuch  are  the 
percuflions  of  metal,  as  in  bells  ;  of  glafs,  as  in  the  fillipping  of  a  drinking  glafs  ; 
of  air,  as  in  mens  voices  whilfl:  they  fing,  in  pipes,  whittles,  organ?,  ftringed  inftru- 
ments,  etc.  and  of  water,  as  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  regals,  or  organs,  and 
other  hydraulics;  which  the  ancients  had,  and  Nero  did  fo  much  efteem,  but  are 
now  loft.  And  if  any  man  think,  that  the  ftring  of  the  bow  and  the  ftring  of  the 
viol  are  neither  of  them  equal  bodies ;  and  yet  produce  tones,  he  is  in  an  error. 
For  the  found  is  not  created  between  the  bow  ov  pleSlnan  and  the  ftring;  but  between 
the  ftring  and  the  air;  no  more  than  it  is  between  the  finger  or  quill,  and  the  ftring 
in  other  inftrument-'.  So  there  are,  in  effcft,  but  three  perculTions  that  create  tones  ; 
percufTioas  of  metals,  comprehending  glals  and  the  like,  percuftions  of  air,  and 
percufTions  of  water. 

103.  The  diapafon  or  eight  in  mufic  is  the  fweeteft  concord,  in  fo  much  as  it  is 
in  effedl  an  unifon  ;  as  we  fee  in  lutes  that  are  ftrung  in  the  bafe  ftrings  with  two 
firings,  one  an  eight  above  another;  which  make  but  as  one  found.  And  every 
eighth  note  in  afcent,  as  from  eight  to  fifteen,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  two,  and  fo  in 
infinitum,  are  but  fcales  of  diapafon.  The  cauie  is  dark,  and  hath  not  been  rendred 
by  any  ;  and  therefore  would  be  better  contemplated.  It  feemeth  that  air,  which  is 
the  fubjedt  of  founds,  in  founds  that  are  not  tones,  which  are  all  unequal,  as  hath 
been  faid,  admitteth  much  variety ;  as  we  fee  in  the  voices  of  living  creatures ;  and 
likewife  in  the  voices  of  fevcral  men,  for  we  are  capable  to  difcern  feveral  men  by 
their  voices,  and  in  the  conjugation  of  letters,  whence  articulate  founds  proceed; 
which  of  all  others  are  moft  various.  But  in  the  founds  which  we  call  tones,  that  arc 
ever  e::ual,  the  air  is  not  able  to  caft  itfelf  into  any  luch  variety ;  bu:  is  forced  to 
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recur  into  one  and  the  fame  pofture  or  figure,  only  differing  in  greatncfs  and  fmall- 
nefs.  So  we  fee  figures  may  be  made  of  lines,  crooked  and  ftraight,  in  infinite  va- 
riety, where  there  is  inequality ;  but  circles,  or  fquares,  or  triangles  equilateral, 
which  are  all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  difier  but  in  greater  or  leflTer. 

104.  It  is  to  be  noted,  the  rather  left  any  man  fliould  think,  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  this  number  of  eight,  to  create  the  diapafon,  that  this  computation  of  eight 
is  a  thing  rather  received,  than  any  true  computation.  For  a  true  computation  ought 
ever  to  be  by  diftribution  into  equal  portions.  Now  there  be  intervenient  in  the  rife 
of  eight,  in  tones,  tv/o  beemolls,  or  half  notes:  fo  as  if  you  divide  the  tones  equally, 
the  eight  is  but  feven  whole  and  equal  notes  •,  and  if  you  fubdivide  that  into  half-notes, 
as  it  is  in  the  flops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  of  thirteen. 

,  105*  Yet  this  is  true-,  that  in  the  ordinary  rifes  and  falls  of  the  voice  of  man,  not 
meafuring  the  tone  by  whole  notes,  and  half  notes,  which  is  the  equal  meafure,  there 
fall  out  to  be  two  beemolls,  as  hath  been  faid,  between  the  unifon  and  the  diapafon: 
and  this  varying  is  natural.  For  if  a  man  would  endeavour  to  raife  or  fall  his  voice, 
ftill  by  half- notes,  like  the  flops  of  a  lute-,  or  by  whole  notes  alone  without  haifs,  as 
far  as  an  eight;  he  vvill  not  be  able  to  frame  his  voice  unto  it.  Which  flieweth,  that 
after  every  three  whole  notes,  nature  re quireth,  for  all  harmoracal  ufe,  one  half-note 
to  be  interpofed. 

ic6.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  whatfoever  virtue  is  in  numbers,  for  conducing 
to  concent  of  notes,  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ante- number,  than  to  the  entire 
number;  as  namely,  that  the  found  returneth  after  fix  or  after  twelve;  fo  that  the 
feventh  or  the  thirteenth  is  not  the  matter,  but  the  fixih  or  the  twelfth;  and  the 
feventh  and  the  thirteenth  are  but  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  return. 

107.  The  concords  in  mufic  which  are  perfedt  or  femiperfetSf,  between  the  unifon 
and  the  diapafon,  are  the  fifth,  which  is  the  moft  perfei5t;  the  third  next;  and  the 
fixth,  which  is  more  harfli:  and,  as  the  ancients  efteemed,  and  fo  do  myfelf  and  fome 
other  yet,  the  fourth  which  they  call  diateflaron.  As  for  the  tench,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  (b  in  i/^jiiutum ;  they  be  but  recurrences  of  the  former,  liz.  of  the  third, 
the  fifth,  and  the  fixth  ;  being  En  eight  refpectively  from  them. 

105.  For  difcords,  the  fecond  and  the  feventh  are  of  all  others  the  moft  odious, 
in  harmony,-  to  the  fenfe;  whereof  the  one  is  next  above  the  unifon,  the  other  next 
under  the  diapafon :  which  may  flievv,  that  harmony  requireth  a  competent  diftance 
of  notes-. 

log.  In  harmony,  if  there  be  not  a  dilcord  to  the  bafe,  it  doth  not  difturb  the 
harmony,  though  there  be  a  difiord  to  the  higher  parts;  fo  the  difcord  be  not  of  the 
two  that  are  odious;  and  therefore  the  ordinary  concent  of  four  parts  confideth  of  an 
eight,  a  fifth,  and  a  third  to  the  bafe;  but  that  fifth  is  a  fourth  to  the  treble,  and  the 
third  is  a  fixth.  And  the  caufe  is,  for  that  the  bafe  ftriking  miOre  air,  doth  over- 
come and  drown  the  treble,  unlefs  the  difcord  be  very  odious;  and  fo  hideth  a 
fmall  imperfedion.  For  we  fee,  that  in  one  of  the  lower  flrings^  of  a  lute,  there 
foundeth  not  the  found  of  the  treble,  nor  any  mixt  found,  but  only  the  found  of  the 
bafe. 

1 1  o.  We  have  no  mufic  of  quarter-notes ;  and  it  may  be  they  are  not  capable 
of  harmony  ;  for  we  fee  the  half-notes  themfelves  do  but  interpofe  fometimes.     Ne- 
verthelefs  we  have  fome  Aides  or  relifhes  of  the  voice  or  flrings,  as   it  were  conti-- 
nued  without  notes,  from  one  tone  to  another,  rifing  or  falling,  which  are  delightful. 

m.  The 
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111.  The  caufes  of  that  which  is  pleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  hearing,  may  receive 
light  by  that  which  is  pleafing  or  ingrate  to  the  fight.  There  be  two  things  pleafing 
to  the  fight,  leaving  pidiires  and  Ihapes  afide,  which  are  but  fecondary  objedls  -,  and 
pleafe  or  difpleafe  but  in  memory  ;  thcfc  two  are  colours  and  order.  The  pleafing  of 
colour  fymbolizeth  with  the  pleafing  of  any  fingle  tone  to  the  earj  but  the  plealing 
of  order  doth  fymbolize  with  harmony.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  garden-knots,  and 
the  frets  of  houfes,  and  all  equal  and  well  anlwering  figures,  as  globes,  pyramids, 
cones,  cylinders,  etc.  how  they  pleafe :  whereas  unequal  figures  are  but  deformities. 
And  both  thefe  pleafures,  that  of  the  eye,  and  that  of  the  ear,  are  but  the  effedls  of 
equality,  good  proportion,  or  correfpondence  :  fo  that,  out  of  queflion,  equality  and 
correfpondence,  are  the  caufes  of  harmony.  But  to  find  the  proportion  ot  that  cor- 
refpondence, is  more  abftrufe;  v.hereof  notwithftanding  we  fliall  fpeak  fomewhar, 
"when  we  handle  tones  in  the  general  enquiry  of  founds. 

112.  Tones  are  not  fo  apt  altogether  to  procure  fleep,  as  fome  other  founds; 
as  the  wind,  the  purling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  a  fweet  voice  of  one  that 
readeth,  e!c.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  tones,  becaufe  they  are  equal  and  Aide 
nor,  do  more  ftrike  and  ereft  the  fenfe  than  the  other.  And  overmuch  attention 
hindereth  fleep. 

113.  ,THtRE  be  in  mufic  certain  figures  or  tropes,  almofl:  agreeing  with  the  figures 
of  rhetoric,  and  with  the  affciTtions  of  the  mind,  and  other  fenfes.  Firfl:,  the  divi- 
fion  and  quavering,  which  pleafe  fo  much  in  mufic,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glit- 
tering of  light;  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave.  Again,  the  tailing  from 
a  difcord  to  a  concord,  which  maketh  great  fweetnefs  in  mufic,  hath  an  agreement 
with  the  affection?,  which  are  reintegrated  to  the  better,  after  fome  diflikes:  it  agreech 
alfo  with  the  tafte,  which  is  foon  glutted  v/ith  that  which  is  fweet  alone.  The  Aiding 
from  the  clofe  or  cadence,  hath  an  agreement  with  the  figure  in  rhetoric,  which  they 
call  pvaeicr  expsclatum  \  for  there  is  a  pleafure  even  in  being  deceived.  The  reports, 
and  fuges,  have  an  a_i,reement  with  the.  figures  in  rhetoric,  of  repetition  and  traduc- 
tion. The  triplas,  and  changing  of  times,  have  an  agreement  with  the  changes 
of  motions ;  as  when  galliard  time,  and  meafure  time,  are  in  the  medley  of  one 
dance. 

1 14.  It  hath  been  anciently  held  and  obferved,  that  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the 
kinds  of  mufic,  have  moft  operation  upon  manners ;  as,  to  encourage  men,  and 
make  them  wanike  ;  to  make  them  foft  and  effeminate;  to  make  them  grave;  to 
make  them  light;  to  make  the:rj  gentle  and  inclined  to  pity,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  the  fenfe  of  hearing  ftriketh  the  fpirits  more  immediately,  than  the  other  fenfes ; 
and  more  incorporeaily  than  the  fmelling;  for  the  fight,  tafte,  and  feeling,  have  their 
organs  not  of  fo  prefent  and  immediate  accefs  to  the  fpirits,  as  the  hearing  hath. 
And  as  for  the  fmelling,  which  indeed  worketh  alfo  im.mediately  upon  the  fpirits, 
and  is  forcible  v/hile  the  objefl  remaineth,  it  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath 
or  vapour  of  the  objeft  odorate;  but  harmony  entring  eafily,  and  mingling  not  at  all, 
and  coming  with  a  manifeft  motion,  doth  by  cuftom  of  often  aftefting  the  fpirits, 
and  putting  them  into  one  kind  of  pofture,  alter  not  a  little  the  nature  of  the  fpirits, 
even  when  the  objed  is  remo\'ed.  And  therefore  we  fee,  that  tunes  and  airs,  even  in 
their  own  nature,  have  in  them '."elves  fo.me  affinity  with  the  affedions;  as  there  be 
merry  tune?,  doleful  tunes,  folemn  tunes;  tunes  inclining  mens  minds  to  pity  ;  war- 
like tunes,  e'.c.  So  as  it  is  no  marvel  if  thty  alter  the  fpirits,  confidering  that  tunes 
have  a  predii'pofiticn  to  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  in  themfclves.     But  yet  it  hath  been 

notsj. 
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noted,  that  though  this  variety  of  tunes  doth  difpofe  the  fpirits  to  variety  of  pafTions, 
conform  unto  them,  yet  generally  mufic  feedeth  that  difpofition  of  the  fpirits  which 
it  findeth.  We  fee  alfo,  that  leveral  airs  and  tunes  do  pleafe  feveral  nations  and 
perfons,  according  to  the  fympathy  they  have  with  their  fpirits. 

Experiments  in  conform  touching  founds ;  and  firjl  touching  the  nullity  and  entity  of 

founds. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  fome  diligence  enquired;  and  fo  hath  the  nature  of 
founds,  in  fome  fort,  as  far  as  concerneth  mufic :  but  the  nature  of  founds  in  general 
hath  been  fuperficially  obferved.  It  is  one  of  the  fubtilelt  pieces  of  nature.  And 
befides,  1  pradlife,  as  I  do  advife ;  which  is,  after  long  inquiry  of  things  immerfed 
in  matter,  to  interpofe  fome  fubjedt  which  is  immateriate,  or  lefs  materiate ;  fuch 
as  this  of  founds;  to  the  end,  that  the  intellect  maybe  ledlified,  and  become  not 
partial. 

115.  It  is  firft  to  he  confidered,  what  great  motions  there  are  in  nature,  which 
pafs  without  found  or  noife.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  mod  rapid  motion,  with- 
out noife  to  us  perceived;  though  in  fome  dreams  they  have  been  faid  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent mufic.  So  the  motions  of  the  comets,  and  fiery  meteors,  as  JlelLi  cadens,  etc. 
yield  no  noife.  And  if  it  be  thought,  that  it  is  the  greatnefs  of  diftance  from  us, 
v.hercby  the  found  cannot  be  heard;  we  fee  that  lightnings  and  corufcations,  which 
are  near  at  hand,  yield  no  found  neither:  and  yet  in  all  thefe,  there  is  a  percuflion 
and  divifion  of  the  air.  The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the  clouds 
above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  perceived  below,  pafs  without  noife. 
The  lower  winds  in  a  plain,  except  they  be  ftrong,  make  no  noife;  but  a'mongfl: 
trees,  the  noife  of  fuch  winds  will  be  perceived.  And  the  winds,  generally,  when 
they  make  a  noife,  do  ever  make  it  untqually,  rifing  and  falling,  and  fomeiimes, 
\A\zn  they  are  vehement,  trembling  at  the  height  of  their  blaft.  Rain  or  hail  falling, 
though  vehemently,  yicldeth  no  nolle  in  paffing  through  the  air,  till  it  fall  upon  the 
ground,  water,  hou.'es,  or  the  like.  Water  in  a  rivtr,  though  a  fwift  ftream,  is  not 
heard  in  the  channel,  but  runneth  in  filence,  if  it  be  of  any  depth;  but  the  very 
ftream  upon  Ihallows,  of  gravel,  or  pebble,  will  be  heard.  And  waters,  when  they 
beat  upon  the  fhore,  or  are  flraitned,  as  in  the  falls  of  bridges,  or  are  daflied  againft 
themfelves,  by  winds,  giv^e  a  roaring  noife.  Any  piece  of  timber,  or  hard  body, 
being  thrull  forwards  by  another  body  contiguous,  without  knocking,  giveth  no  noile. 
And  fo  bodies  in  weighing  one  upon  another,  though  the  upper  body  prefs  the  lower 
body  down,  make  no  noife.  So  the  motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  folid  body, 
which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  violent  motion,  though  unobferved,  palleth  without 
found;  for  that  found  that  is  heard  fometimes,  is  produced  only  by  the  breaking  of 
the  air;  and  not  by  the  impulfion  of  the  parts.  So  it  is  manifeft,  that  where  the  an- 
terior body  giveth  way,  as  faft  as  the  pofterior  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noife,  be  the 
motion  never  fo  great  or  fwift. 

1 16.  Air  open,  and  at  large,  maketh  no  noife,  except  it  be  fliarply  percufled  ;  as 
in  the  found  of  a  firing,  where  air  is  percufled  by  a  hard  and  ftiff  body,  and  with  a 
fharp  loofe  :  for  if  the  Oring  be  not  ftrained,  it  maketh  no  noife.  But  where  the  air 
is  pent  and  ftraitned,  there  breath  or  other  blowing,  which  carry  but  a  gentle  per- 
cuflion, fuffice  ta  create  found  ;  as  in  pipes  and  wind-inilruments.  But  then  you  mufl: 
note,  that  in  recorders,  w  hich  go  with  a  gentle  breath,  the  concave  of  the  pipe,  were 
it  not  for  the  fipple  that  ftraitneth  the  air,  much  more  than  the  fimple  concave, 

would 
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would  yield  no  found.  For  as  for  other  wind  inftriiments,  they  require  a  forcible 
breath;  as  trumpets,  cornets,  hunters- horns,  etc.  which  appeareth  by  the  blown 
cheeks  of  him  that  windcch  them.  Organs  alio  are  blown  with  a  ftrong  wind  by  the 
bellows.  And  note  again,  that  lome  kind  of  vvind-inllruments  are  blown  at  a  Imall 
hole  in  the  fide,  which  flraitneth  the  breath  at  the  firft  entrance;  the  rather,  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  their  traverfe  and  Hop  above  the  hole,  which  performeth  the  fipples  part;  as 
it  is  fcen  in  flutes  and  fifes,  which  will  not  give  found  by  a  blalt  at  the  end,  as  re- 
corders, etc.  do.  Likewife  in  all  whirling,  you  contra6t  the  mouth;  and  to  make 
it  more  fharp,  men  fometimes  ufe  their  finger.  But  in  open  air,  if  you  throw  a  Hone 
or  a  dart,  they  give  no  found  :  no  more  do  bullets,  except  they  happen  to  be  a  little 
hollowed  in  the  cafling;  which  hollownefs  penneth  the  air:  nor  yet  arrows,  except 
they  be  ruffled  in  their  featliers,  which  likewife  penneth  the  air.  As  for  fmall  whiftles 
or  fliepherds  oaten  pipes,  they  give  a  found  becaufe  of  their  extreme  flendernefs, 
whereby  t'le  air  is  more  pent,  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  Again,  the  voices  of  men  and 
living  c:eatures  pafs  through  the  throat,  which  penneth  the  breath.  As  for  the  Jews- 
harp,  it  is  a  fliarp  percufTion  ;  and,  befides,  hath  the  advantage  of  penning  the  air  in 
the  mouth. 

117.  Solid  bodies,  if  they  be  very  foftly  percuflld,  give  no  found;  as  when  a 
man  treadeth  very  foftly  upon  boards.  So  chefts  or  doors  in  fair  weather,  when  they 
open  eafily,  give  no  found.     And  cart-wheels  fqueak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

118.  The  flame  of  tapers  or  candles,  though  it  be  a  fwift  motion  and  breaketh 
the  air,  yet  paflfeth  without  found.  Air  in  ovens,  though,  no  doubt,  it  doth,  as  it 
were,  boil  and  dilate  itfelf,  and  is  repercuflTed ;  yet  it  is  without  noife. 

119.  Flame  percufl^ed  by  air,  giveth  a  noife;  as  in  blowing  of  the  fire  by  bel- 
lows; greater  than  if  the  bellows  fhould  blow  upon  the  air  itfelf.  And  fo  likewife 
flame  percufling  the  air  fl:rongly,  as  when  flame  fuddenly  taketh  and  openeth,  giveth 
a  noife;  fo  great  flames,  while  the  one  impelleth  the  other,  give  a  bellowing  found. 

120.  There  is  a  conceit  runneth  abroad,  that  there  fhould  be  a  white  powder, 
which  will  difcharge  a  piece  without  noife;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  if  it 
fhould  be  true:  for  it  may  caufe  fecret  murders.     But  it  feemeth  to  me  impofllble ; 
for,  if  the  air  pent  be  driven  forth  and  flrike  the  air  open,  it  will  certainly  make 
a  noife.  As  for  the  white  powder,  if  any  fuch  thing  be,  that  may  extinguifli  or  deaden 
the  noife,  it  is  like  to  be  a  mixture  of  petre  and  lulphur,  without  coal.     For  petrs 
alone  will  not  take  fire.     And  if  any  man  think,  that  the  found  may  be  extinguilhed 
or  deadned  by  difcharging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece 
and  to  the  open  air,  that  is  not  probable;  for  it  will  make  more  divided  founds  :  as 
if  you  fliould  make  a  crofs-barrel  hollow  through  the  barrel  of  a  piece,  it  may  be  it 
would  give  feveral  founds,  both  at  the  nofe  and  at  the  fides.     But  I  conceive,  that  if 
it  were  poffible  to  bring  to  pafs,  that  there  fliould  be  no  air  pent  at  the  mouth  of  th:; 
piece,  the  bullet  might  fly  with  fmall  or  no  noife.      For  firfl.  it  is  certain,  there  is  no 
noife  in  the  percufllon  of  the  flame  upon  the  bullet.     Next  the  bullet,  in  piercing 
through  the  air,  maketh  no  noife;  as  hath  been  faid.     And  tlien,  if  there  be  no  pent 
air  that  fl;riketh  upon  open  air,  there  is  no  caufe  of  noife  ;  and  yet  the  flying  of  the 
bullet  will  not  be  flayed.     For  that  motion,  as  hath  been  oft  faid,  is  in  the  parts  of 
the  bullet,  and  not  in  the  air.     So  as  trial  mufl:  be  made  by  taking  fonie  fmall  con- 
cave of  metal,  no  more  than  yru  mean  to  fill  with  powder,  and  laying  the  bullet 
in  the  mouth  of  it,  half  out  into  the  open  air. 

Vol.  I.  Z  i:i.  I 
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12  1.  I  HEARD  it  affirmed  by  a  man  that  was  a  great  dealer  in  fecrets,  but  he  was 
but  vain,  that  there  was  a  confpiracy,  which  himfelf  hindred,  to  have  l^illed  queer* 
Mary,  fifter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  burning- glafs,  when  flae  walked  in  Saint  James's 
park,  from  the  leads  of  the  houfe.  But  thus  much,  no  doubt,  is  true  ;  that  if  burn- 
ing-glafTes  could  be  brought  to  a  great  flrength,  as  they  tall<:  generally  ofburnlng- 
glafTes  that  are  able  to  burn  a  navy,  the  percuflion  of  the  air  alone,  by  fuch  a  burn- 
ing-glafs,  would  make  no  noife;  no  more  than  is  found  in  corufcations  and  lightnings 
without  thunders. 

122.  I  SUPPOSE,  that  impreffion  of  the  air  with  founds  afketh  a  time  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  imprefiing  of  fpecies  vifible;  or  elfe  they  will 
not  be  heard.  And  therefore,  as  the  bullet  moveth  lb  fwift  that  it  is  invifible-,  fo 
the  fame  fwiftnefs  of  motion  maketh  it  inaudible:  for  we  fee,  that  the  apprehenfion 
of  the  eye  is  quicker  than  that  of  the  ear. 

123.  All  eruptions  of  air,  though  fmall  and  flight,  give  an  entity  of  found, 
which  we  call  crackling,  puffing,  fpitting,  elc.  as  in  bay-falt,  and  bay-leaves,  caftinto 
the  fire ;  fo  in  cheftnuts,  when  they  leap  forth  of  the  aflies ;  {o  in  green  wood  laid 
upon  the  fire,  efpecially  roots;  fo  in  candles,  that  fpit  flame  if  they  be  wet;  fo  in 
rafping,  fneezing,  etc.  fo  in  a  rofe  leaf  gathered  together  into  the  faffiion  of  a  purfe, 
and  broken  upon  the  forehead,  or  back  of  the  hand,  as  children  ufe. 

Experiments  in  cotifort  touching  produtlio}^,  confervation,    and  dilation  of  founds ; 

and  the  ofjice  of  the  oir  therein. 

124.  The  caufe  given  of  found,  that  it  fliould  be-  an  elifion  of  the  air,  where- 
by, if  they  mean  any  thing,  they  mean  a  cutting  or  dividing,  or  elfe  an  attenuating 
of  the  air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance ;  and  the  notion  is  but  a  catch  of  the  wit  upon 
a  few  inftances  ;  as  the  manner  is  in  the  philofophy  received.  And  it  is  common  with 
men,  that  if  they  have  gotten  a  pretty  expreffion,  by  a  word  of  art,  that  expreffion 
goeth  current  ;  though  it  be  empty  of  matter.  This  conceit  of  elifion  ap- 
peareth  moft  manifeftly  to  be  falle,  in  that  the  found  of  a  bell,  firing,  or  the 
like,  continueth  melting  fome  time  after  the  percufljon  ;  but  ceafcth  fi:raightways, 
if  the  bell,  or  firing,  be  touched  and  ftayed  :  whereas,  if  it  were  the  elifion 
of  the  air  that  made  the  found,  it  could  not  be  that  the  touch  of  the  bell  or 
firing  fnould  extinguifh  fo  fuddenly  that  motion  caufed  by  the  elifion  of  the  air. 
This  appeareth  yet  more  manifeftly  by  chiming  with  a  hammer  upon  the  outfide  of  a 
bell;  for  the  found  will  be  according  to  the  inward  concave  of  the  bell;  whereas  the 
elifion  or  attenuation  of  the  air  cannot  be  but  only  between  the  hammer  and  the  outfide 
of  the  bell.  So  again,  if  it  were  an  elifion,  a  broad  hammer,  and  a  bodkin,  ftruck 
upon  mttai,  would  give  a  diverfe  tone,  as  well  as  a  diverfe  loudnels:  but  they  do 
not  fo;  for  though  the  found  of  the  one  be  louder,  and  of  the  other  fofter,  yet  the 
tone  is  the  fame.  Be  fides,  in  echoes,  whereof  ibme  are  as  loud  as  the  original  voice, 
there  is  no  new  elifion,  but  a  repercuffion  only.  But  that  which  convinceth  it  moft 
of  all  is,  that  founds  are  generated  where  there  is  no  air  at  all.  But  thefe  and  the 
Hke  conceits,  when  men  have  cleared  their  underftanding  by  the  light  of  experience, 
will  fcatter  and  break  up  like  a  mifi. 

125.  It  is  certain,  that  found  is  not  produced  at  the  firfl:,  but  with  fome  local 
motion  of  the  air,  or  flame,  or  fome  other  medium  ;  nor  yet  without  fome  refifiance, 
either  in  the  air  or  the  body  percuflTed.  For  if  there  be  a  mere  yielding  or  ceffion,  it 
produceth  no  found  ;    as  hath  been  faid.     And  therein  founds  differ  from  light  and 

colours. 
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colours,  which  pafs  through  the  air,  or  other  bodies,  without  any  local  motion  of 
the  air;  either  at  the  firft,  or  after.  But  you  tnuft  attentively  diftinguifli  between  the 
local  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  vei>iculum  cau/ae,  a  carrier  of  the  founds,  and 
the  founds  themfelvcs,  conveyed  in  the  air.  For  as  to  the  former,  v/e  fee  manifeflly, 
that  no  found  is  produced,  no  not  by  air  itfelf  againft  other  air,  as  in  organs,  c(c. 
but  with  a  perceptible  blaft  of  the  air;  and  with  feme  refiilance  of  the  air  ftrucken. 
For  even  all  fpeech,  which  is  one  of  the  gentled  motions  of  air,  is  with  e:cpulfion  of 
a  little  breath.  And  all  pipes  have  a  blaft,  as  well  as  a  found.  We  fee  alfo  mani- 
feflly, that  founds  arc  cairied  wdth  wind  :  and  therefore  founds  will  be  heard  further 
with  the  wind,  than  againft  the  wind  ;  and  likewife  do  rife  and  fall  with  the  intenfion 
or  reniilfion  of  the  wind.  But  for  the  imprefTion  of  the  found,  it  is  quite  another 
thing,  and  is  utterly  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air,  perceptible-,  and  in  that 
refembleth  the  fpecies  vifible:  for  after  a  man  hath  lured,  or  a  bell  is  rung,  we  can- 
not difcern  any  perceptible  motion  at  all  in  the  air  as  the  found  goeth  along ;  but 
only  at  the  firll.  Neither  doth  the  wind,  as  far  as  it  carrieth  a  voice,  with  the  mo- 
tion thereot,  confound  any  of  the  delicate  and  articulate  figurations  of  the  air,  in  va- 
riety of  words.  And  if  a  man  fpeak  a  good  loudnefs  againft  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
it  will  not  make  it  tremble  much  ;  though  moft  when  thofe  letters  are  pronounced 
which  contrad  the  rrouth  ;  as  F,  S,  V,  and  fome  others.  But  gentle  breathing,  or 
blowing  without  fpeaking,  will  move  the  candle  far  more.  Ani  it  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, that  found  is  without  any  local  motion  of  the  air,  becaufe  as  it  differeth  from 
the  fight,  in  that  it  needeth  a  local  motion  of  the  air  at  firft ;  fo  it  p.u-allcleth  in  lb 
many  other  things  with  the  fight,  and  radiation  of  things  vifible;  which,  without  all 
queftion,  induce  no  local  motion  in  the  air,  as  hath  been  faid. 

126.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  noife  of  thunder,  and  great 
ordnance,  glafs  windows  will  fhake;  and  fifhes  are  thought  to  be  frightned  with  the 
motion  caufed  by  noife  upon  tl-,e  water.  But  thefe  efFefts  are  from  the  local  motion 
of  the  air,  which  is  a  concomitant  of  the  found,  as  hath  been  faid,  and  not  from 
the  found. 

127.  It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  ftill  received,  that  extreme  applaufes 
and  fliouting  of  people  aflembled  in  great  multitudes,  have  fo  ratified  and  broken  the 
air,  that  birds  flying  over  have  fallen  down,  the  air  being  not  able  to  fupport  them. 
And  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  hath  chafed 
away  thunder;  and  alfo  diflipated  peftilent  air:  all  which  may  be  alfo  from  the  con- 
cufllon  of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  found. 

12S.  A  VERY  great  found,  near  hand,  hath  ftrucken  many  deaf;  and  at  the  in- 
ftant  they  have  found,  as  it  were,  the  breaking  of  a  fl;in  or  parchment  in  their  ear  : 
and  myfeif  ftanding  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  fhrill,  had  fuddenly  an  offence,  as 
if  fomewhat  had  broken  or  been  diflocated  in  my  ear;  and  immediately  after  a  loud 
ringing,  not  an  ordinary  finging  or  hifliing,  but  far  louder  and  differing,  fo  as  I  feared 
fome  deafnefs  But  after  fome  half  quarter  of  an  hour  it  vaniOied.  This  ^fttct  may 
be  truly  referred  unto  the  found  :  for,  as  is  commonly  received,  an  over-potent  objed 
doth  deftroy  the  fenfe;  and  fpiritual  fpecies,  both  vifible  and  audible,  will  work  upon 
the  fenfories,  though  they  move  not  any  other  body. 

129.  Im  dilation  of  founds,  the  inclofure  of  them  preferveth  them,  and  caufeth 
them  to  be  heard  further.  And  we  find  in  rolls  of  parchment  or  trunks,  the  mouth 
being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  roll  of  parchment  or  trunk,  and  the  ear  to  the  other, 
the  found  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open  air.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  the 
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found  Ipendeth,  and  is  difllpated  in  the  open  air;  but  in  fuch  concaves  it  is 
conferved  and  contraded.  So  alfo  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  fpeak  in  the  touch- 
hole,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  the  found  paffeth  and  is  far 
better  heard  than  in  the  open  air. 

130.  It  is  further  to  be  confidered,  how  it  proveth  and  worketh  when  the  found 
is  not  inclofed  all  the  length  of  his  way,  but  pafleth  partly  through  open  air  -,  as 
where  you  fpeak  fome  dillance  from  a  trunk  -,  or  where  the  ear  is  fome  diftance  from 
the  trunk  at  the  other  end;  or  where  both  mouth  and  ear  are  diftant  from  the  trunk. 
And  it  is  tried,  that  in  a  long  trunk  of  fome  eight  or  ten  foot,  the  found  is  holpen, 
though  both  the  mouth  and  the  ear  be  a  handful  or  more  from  the  ends  of  the  trunk; 
and  fomewhat  more  holpen,  when  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  near,  than  when  the  mouth 
of  the  fpeaker.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  voice  is  better  heard  in  a  chamber  from 
abroad,  than  abroad  from  within  the  chamber. 

131.  As  the  inclofure  that  is  round  about  and  intire,  preferveth  the  found;  fo 
doth  a  femi-concave,  though  in  a  lefs  degree.  And  therefore,  if  you  divide  a  trunk, 
or  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  fpeak  at  the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other, 
it  will  carry  the  voice  further,  than  in  the  air  at  large.  Nay  further,  if  it  be  not  a 
full  femi-concave,  but  if  you  do  the  like  upon  the  maft  of  a  fhip,  or  a  long  pole,  or 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  though  one  fpeak  upon  the  furface  of  the  ordnance,  and  not  at 
any  of  the  bores,  the  voice  will  be  heard  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

132.  It  would  be  tried,  how,  and  with  what  proportion  of  difadvantage  the 
voice  will  be  carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a  trumpet,  which  is 
a  line  retorted;  or  in  fome  pipe  that  were  finuous. 

133.  It  is  certain,  howfoever  it  crofs  the  received  opinion,  that  founds  may  be 
created  without  air,  though  air  be  the  moll  favourable  deferent  of  founds.  Take  a 
veflel  of  water,  and  knap  a  pair  of  tongs  fome  depth  within  the  water,  and  you 
fhall  hear  the  found  of  the  tongs  well,  and  not  much  diminifhed ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  air  at  all  prelent. 

134.  Take  one  veflel  of  filv^r  and  another  of  wood,  and  fill  each  of  them  full  of 
water,  and  then  knap  the  tongs  together,  as  before,  about  an  handful  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  you  fhall  find  the  found  much  more  refound.ng  from  the  velTel  of  filver, 
than  from  that  of  wood :  and  yet  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  veflTel,  fo  that  you 
knap  the  tcngs  in  the  air,  you  fhall  find  no  difference  between  the  filver  and  the 
wooden  vefiTtl.  Whereby,  befide  the  main  point  of  creating  found  without  air,  you 
may  colledt  two  things :  the  one,  that  the  found  communicateth  with  the  bottom  of  the 
veiTd  ;  the  other,  that  fuch  a  communication  paficth  far  better  through  water  than  air. 

135.  Strike  any  hard  bodies  together,  in  the  midft  of  a  flame;  and.  you  fliall 
hear  the  found  with  little  difference  from  the  found  in  the  air. 

136.  The  pneumatical  part  which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  and  hath  fome  affinity 
with  the  air,  performeth,  in  fome  degree,  the  part  of  the  air;  as  when  you  knock 
upon  an  empty  barrel,  the  found  is  in  part  created  by  the  air  on  the  outfide;  and 
in  part  by  the  air  in  the  infide:  for  the  found  will  be  greater  or  lefl"cr,  as  the  barrel 
is  more  empty  or  more  full  ;  but  yet  the  found  participateth  alfo  with  the  fpirit  in  the 
wood  through  which  it  paflTeth,  from  the  outfide  to  the  infide:  and  fo  it  cotneth  to 
pafs  in  the  claiming  of  bells  on  the  outfide;  where  alfo  the  found  pafl^eth  to  the  infide  : 
and  a  number  of  other  like  inflances,  whereof  we  fliall  fpeak  more  when  we  handle 
the  communication  of  founds. 

137.  It  were  extreme  groflfnefs  to  think,  as  we  have  partly  touched  before,  that 
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the  found  in  firings  is  made  or  produced  between  the  hand  and  the  firing,  or  the 
quill  and  the  firing,  or  the  bow  and  the  firing,  for  thofe  are  hut  vehicuU  motus,  paf- 
fages  to  the  creation  of  the  found,  the  found  being  produced  between  the  firing  and 
the  air;  and  that  not  by  any  impulfion  of  the  air  from  the  firft  motion  of  the  firing ; 
but  by  the  return  or  refult  of  the  firing,  which  was  flrained  by  the  touch,  to  his 
former  place:  which  motion  of  refult  is  quick  and  fharp;  whereas  the  firft  motion  is 
foft  and  dull.  So  the  bow  tortureth  the  tiring  continually,  and  thereby  holdeth  it  in 
a  continual  trepidation. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  magnitude  and  exility  and  damps  of  founds. 

138.  Take  a  trunk,  and  lee  one  whiflle  at  the  one  end,  and  hold  your  ear  at 
the  other,  and  you  fhall  find  the  found  flrike  fo  fharp  as  you  can  fcarce  endure  it. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  found  diffufeth  itfelf  in  round,  and  fo  fpendeth  itfelf ;  but  if 
the  found,  which  would  fcatter  in  open  air,  be  made  to  go  all  into  a  canal,  it  mufl 
needs  give  greater  force  to  the  found.  And  fo  you  may  note,  that  inclofures  do  not 
only  preferve  ibund,  but  alfo  increafe  and  fliarpen  it. 

139.  A  HUNTER-s  horn  being  greater  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  doth  increafe 
the  found  more  than  if  the  horn  were  all  of  an  equal  bore.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
the  air  and  found  being  Bill  contracted  at  the  lefTer  end,  and  afterwards  having  more 
room  to  fpread  at  the  greater  end,  do  dilate  themfelves;  and  in  coming  out  flrike 
more  air;  whereby  the  found  is  the  greater  and  bafer.  And  even  hunters  horns, 
which  are  fometimts  made  flraight,  and  not  oblique,  are  ever  greater  at  the  lower 
end.  It  would  be  tried  alfo  in  pipes,  being  made  far  larger  at  the  lower  end;  or 
being  made  with  a  belly  towards  the  lower  end,  and  then  ifluing  into  a  flra'ghc  con- 
cave again. 

140.  There  is  in  Saint  James's  fields  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto  which  joineth  a 
low  vault;  and  at  the  end  of  that  a  round  houfe  of  flone :  and  in  the  brick  conduit 
there  is  a  window  ;  and  in  the  round  houfe  a  flit  or  rift  of  foine  little  breadth  :  if  you 
cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window.  The  caufe  is  the 
fame  with  the  former;  for  that  all  concaves,  that  proceed  from  more  narrow  to  more 
broad,  do  amplify  the  found  at  the  coming  out. 

141.  H.'iv/KS  bells,  that  have  holes  in  the  fides,  give  a  greater  ring,  than  if  the 
pellet  did  llrike  upon  brafs  in  the  open  air.  The  caule  is  the  fame  with  the  firlt  in- 
llance  of  the  trunk;  namely,  for  that  the  found  inclofed  with  the  fides  of  the  bell 
Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unfpent  and  more  flrong. 

142.  In  drums,  the  ciofenefs  round  about,  that  preferveth  the  found  from  difperf- 
ing,  maketh  the  noife  come  forth  at  the  drum-hole  far  more  loud  and  llrong  than  if 
you  fhould  flrike  upon  the  like  fKia  extended  in  the  open  air.  The  caufe  is  the  fame 
with  the  two  precedent. 

143.  Sounds  are  better  heard,  and  farther  off,  in  an  evening  or  in  the  night, 
than  at  the  noon  or  in  the" day.  The  caufe  is,  for  that. in  the  day,  when  the  air 
is  more  thin,  no  doubt,  the  found  plerceth  better  ;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as 
in  the  night,  the  found  fpendeth  and  fpreadeth  abroad  lefs :  and  fo  it  is  a  degree  of 
incIoHare.     As  for  the  night,  it  is  true  alfo  that  the  general  filence  helpeth. 

144.  There  be  two  kinds  of  reflexions  of  founds;  the  one  at  diflance,  which 
is  the  echo;  wherein  the  original  is  heard  diftindtly,  and  the  reflexion  alfo  diflinftly; 
of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter :  the  other  in  concurrence;  when  the  found  refleft- 
ing,  the  reflexion  being  near  at  hand,  recurneth  immediately  upon  the  original,  and 
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fo  iterateth  it  not,  but  amplifieth  it.  Therefore  we  fee,  that  mnfic  upon  the 
water  foundeth  moce  •,  and  lb  likewife  mufic  is  better  in  chambers  wainfcotted  than 
hanged. 

145.  The  firings  of  a  lute,  or  viol,  or  virginals,  do  give  a  far  greater  found,  by 
reafon  of  the  knot,  and  board,  and  concave  underneath,  than  if  there  were  nothing 
but  only  the  flat  of  a  board,  wjchout  that  hollow  and  knot,  to  let  in  the  upper  air 
into  the  lower.  The  cauie  is  the  communication  of  the  upper  air  with  the  lower,  and 
penning  of  both  from  expence  or  difperfing. 

146.  An  Irifli  harp  hath  open  air  on  both  fides  of  the  firings  :  and  it  hath  the  con- 
cave or  belly  not  along  the  firings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  fbrings.  It  maketh  a  more 
rcfounding  found  than  a  bandora,  orpharion,  or  cittern,  which  have  Jikewife  wire- 
firings  I  judge  the  caufe  to  be,  for  that  open  air  on  both  fides  helpeth,  fo  that 
there  be  a  concave ;  which  is  therefore  befl:  placed  at  the  end. 

147.  In  a  virginal,  when  the  lid  is  down,  it  maketh  a  more  exile  found  than 
when  the  lid  is  open.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  nnitting  in  of  air,  where  there  is  no 
competent  vent,  dampeth  the  found  :  which  maintaineth  likewife  the  former  inftancej 
for  the  belly  of  the  lute  or  viol  doth  pen  the  air  fomewhat. 

148.  There  is  a  church  at  Gloucefier,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  the  like  is  in  fome 
other  places,  where  if  you  fpeak  againft  a  wall  foftly,  another  fhall  hear  your  voice 
better  a  good  way  off,  than  near  at  hand.  Inquire  more  particularly  of  the  frame 
of  that  place.  I  fuppofe  there  is  fome  vault,  or  hollow,  or  ifle,  behind  the  wall,  and 
fome  pall<ige  to  it  towards  the  farther  end  of  that  wall  againft  which  you  fpeak  ;  fo  as 
the  voice  of  him  that  fpeaketh  flideth  along  the  wall,  and  then  entreth  at  fome  paf- 
iage,  and  communicateth  with  the  air  of  the  hollow ;  for  it  is  preferved  fomewhat 
by  the  plain  wall ;  but  that  is  too  weak  to  give  a  found  audible,  till  it  hath  commu- 
nicated with  the  back  air. 

149.  Strike  upon  a  bow-firing,  and  lay  the  horn  of  the  bow  near  your  ear,  and 
it  will  increafe  the  found,  and  make  a  degree  of  a  tone.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the 
fenibry,  by  reafon  of  the  clofe  holding,  is  percufied  before  the  air  difperfeth.  The 
like  is,  if  you  hold  the  horn  betwixt  your  teeth  :  but  that  is  a  plain  dilation  of  the 
found  from  the  teeth  to  the  inftrument  of  hearing ;  for  there  is  a  great  intercourfe 
between  thofe  two  parts  •,  as  appeareth  by  this,  that  a  harfh  grating  tune  fetteth  the 
teeth  on  edge.  The  like  falleth  out,  if  the  horn  of  the  bow  be  put  upon  the  tem- 
ples ;  but  that  is  but  the  Aide  of  the  found  from  thence  to  the  ear. 

150.  If  you  take  a  rod  of  iron  or  brafs,  and  hold  the  one  end  to  your  ear,  and 
ftrike  upon  the  other,  it  maketh  a  far  greater  found  than  the  like  ftroke  upon  the 
rod,  made  not  fo  contiguous  to  the  ear.  By  which,  and  by  fome  other  inftances 
that  have  been  partly  touched,  it  fhould  appear,  that  founds  do  not  only  fiide  upon 
the  furface  of  a  fmooth  body,  but  do  alfo  communicate  with  the  fpirits,  that  are  in 
the  pores  of  the  body. 

151.  I  REMEMBER  in  Trinity  College  In  Cambridge,  there  was  an  upper  chamber, 
which  being  thought  weak  in  the  roof  of  it,  was  fupported  by  a  pillar  of  iron  of  the 
bignefs  of  one's  arm  in  the  midft  of  the  chamber  -,  which  if  you  had  ftruck,  it  would 
make  a  little  l^at  noife  in  the  room  where  it  was  firuck,  but  it  would  make  a  great 
bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath. 

152.  The  found  which  is  made  by  buclcets  in  a  well,  when  they  touch  upon  the 
water,  or  when  they  ftrike  upon  the  fide  of  the  well,  or  when  two  buckets  dafh  the 
one  againft  the  other,  thefe  founds  are  deeper  and  fuller  than  if  the  like  percuffion 
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were  made  in  the  open  air.     The  caufe  is  the  penning  and  inclofure  of  the  air  in  the 
concave  of  the  well. 

153.  Barrels  placed  in  a  room  under  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  make  all  noifes  in 
the  fame  chamber  more  full  and  refounding. 

So  that  there  be  five  ways,  in  general,  of  majoration  of  founds  :  inclofure  fimple; 
inclofure  with  dilatation  ;  communication ;  reflexioji  concurrent ;  and  approach  to  the 
fenfory. 

154.  For  exility  of  the  voice  or  other  founds -,  it  is  certain  that  the  voice  doth 
pafs  through  folid  and  hard  bodies  if  they  be  not  too  thick :  and  through  water, 
which  is  likewife  a  very  clofe  body,  and  fuch  an  one  as  letteth  not  in  air.  But  then 
the  voice,  or  other  found,  is  reduced  by  fuch  paffage  to  a  great  weaknefs  or 
exility.  If  therefore  you  flop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no  ring,  but  a 
flat  noife  or  rattle.  And  fo  doth  the  aetites  or  eagle- ftone,  which  hath  a  litilc  ftone 
within  it, 

155.  And  as  for  water,  it  is  a  certain  trial:  let  a  man  go  into  a  bath,  and  take 
a  pail,  and  turn  the  bottom  upward,  and  carry  the  moutii  of  it  even  down  to  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  fo  prefs  it  down  under  the  water  fome  handful  and  an  half, 
ftill  keeping  it  even,  that  it  may  not  tilt  on  either  fide,  and  fo  the  air  get  out:  then 
let  him  that  is  in  the  bath  dive  with  his  head  fo  far  under  water,  as  he  may  pur  his 
head  into  the  pail,  and  there  will  come  as  much  air  bubbling  forth,  as  will  make 
room  for  his  head.  Then  let  him  fpeak,  and  any  that  fhall  Hand  without  fhall  hear 
his  voice  plainly;  but  yet  made  extreme  fliarp  and  exile,  like  the  voice  of  puppets  : 
but  yet  the  articulate  founds  of  the  words  will  not  be  confounded.  Note,  that  it  may 
be  much  more  handfomely  done,  if  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's  head  above  water, 
and  then  he  cowr  down,  and  the  pail  be  prefTed  down  with  him.  Note,  that  a  man 
muft  kneel  or  fit,  that  he  may  be  lower  than  the  water.  A  man  would  think  that 
the  Sicilian  poet  had  knowledge  of  this  experiment;  for  he-  faith,  that  Hercules's 
page,  Hylas,  went  with  a  water-pot  to  fill  it  at  a  pleafant  fountain  that  was  near  the 
ihore,  and  that  the  nymphs  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love  with  the  boy,  and  pulled  him 
under  water,  keeping  him  alive;  and  that  Hercules  miffing  his  page,  called  him  by 
liis  name  aloud,  that  all  the  fhore  rang  of  it;  and  that  Hylas  from  within  the  water 
anfwered  his  mafter,  but,  tiiat  which  is  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  with  fo  fmall  and  exile 
a  voice,  as  Hercules  thought  he  had  been  three  miles  off,  when  the  fountain,  indeed, 
was  faff  by. 

156.  In  lutes  and  infiruments  of  firings,  if  you  flop  a  firing  high,  whereby  it 
hath  lefs  fcope  to  tremble,  the  found  is  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead. 

157.  Take  two  faucets,  and  ftrike  the  edge  of  the  one  againfl  the  bottom  of  the 
other,  within  a  pail  of  water;  and  you  fhall  find,  that  as  you  put  the  faucets  lower 
and  lower,  the  found  groweth  more  fiat;  even  wliile  part  of  the  faucer  is  above  the 
water;  but  that  flatnefs  of  found  is  joined  with  a  harfhnefs  of  found ;  which  no 
doubt  is  caufed  by  the  inequality  of  the  found  which  cometh  from  the  part  of  the 
iaucer  v.nder  the  water  and  from  the  pare  above.  But  when  the  faucer  is  wholly  un- 
der the  water  the  found  becometh  more  clear,  but  far  more  low,  and  as  if  the  found 
came  from  afar  off. 

158.  A  SOFT  body  dampeth  the  found  much  more  than  a  hard;  as  if  a  bell 
hath  cloth  or  filk  wrapped  about  it,  it  deadneth  the  found  more  than  if  it  were  wood. 
And  therefore  in  clericals  the  keys  are  lined ;  and  in  colleges  they  ufe  to  line  the 
tsbiemen. 

159.  Trial 
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T59.  Trial  was  made  in  a  recorder  after  thefe  feveral  manners.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  fet  againft  the  palm  of  the  hand;  flopped  with  wax  round  about;  fet  a;^ainft 
a  damafk  culliion  ;  thruft  into  (and  -,  into  allies  ;  into  water,  half  an  inch  under  the 
water;  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  a  filver  bafon;  an.l  ftill  the  tone  remained:  but  the 
bottom  of  it  was  fet  againft  a  woollen  carpet-,  a  lining  of  plufh-,  a  lock  of  wool, 
though  loofely  put  in  ;  againft  fnow  ;  and  the  found  of  it  was  quite  deadned,  and  but 
breath. 

160.  Iron  hot  produceth  not  fo  full  a  found  as  when  it  is  cold-,  for  while  it  is 
hot,  it  appeareth  to  be  more  foft  and  lefs  refounding.  So  likewife  warm  water,  when 
k  falleth,  maketh  not  fo  full  a  found  as  cold:  and  I  conceive  it  is  fofter,  and  nearer 
the  nature  of  oil;  for  it  is  more  flippery,  as  may  be  perceived  in  that  it  fcowreth 
better. 

161.  Let  there  be  a  recorder  made  with  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one;  the  trunk 
of  it  of  the  length  of  two  recorders,  and  the  holes  aniwerable  towards  each  end ;  and 
let  two  play  the  fame  lelfon  upon  it  at  an  unifon ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the 
found  be  confounded,  or  amplified,  or  dulled.  So  likewife  let  a  crofs  be  made  of 
two  trunks  hollow  throughout;  and  let  two  fpeak,  or  fing,  the  one  long-ways, 
the  other  traverfe:  and  let  two  hear  at  the  oppofite  ends ;  and  note  whether  the  found 
be  confounded,  amplified,  or  dulled.  Which  two  inftances  will  alfo  give  light  to  the 
mixture  of  founds,  whereof  we  fhall  fpealc  hereafter. 

162.  A  BELLOWS  blown  in  at  the  hole  of  a  drum,  and  the  drum  then  ftrucken, 
maketh  the  found  a  little  flatter,  but  no  other  apparent  alteration.  The  caufe  is 
manifeft ;  partly  for  that  it  hindereth  the  iiTue  of  the  found  ;  and  partly  for  that  it 
maketh  the  air,  being  blown  together,  lefs  moveable. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  loitdnefs  or  foftnefs  of  fuundst  and  their  carriage 

at  longer  or  fiorier  dijlance. 

163.  The  loudnefs  and  foftnefs  of  founds  is  a  thing  diftindt  from  the  magnitude 
and  exility  of  founds ;  for  a  bale  ftring,  though  foftly  ftrucken,  giveth  the  greater 
found ;  but  a  treble  ftring,  if  hard  ftrucken,  will  be  heard  much  farther  off.  And 
the  caufe  is,  for  that  the  bafe  ftring  ftriketh  more  air,  and  the  treble  lefs  air,  but 
with  a  fliarper  percufilon. 

164.  It  is  therefore  the  ftrength  of  the  percuftlon,  that  is  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
loudnefs  or  foftnefs  of  founds  ;  as  in  knocking  harder  or  fofter;  winding  of  a  horn 
ftronger  or  weaker;  ringing  of  a  hand-bell  harder  or  fofter,  etc.  And  the  ftrength 
of  this  percufTion  confifteth  as  much  or  more  in  the  hardnefs  of  the  body  percuflTed, 
as  in  the  force  of  the  body  percufting:  for  if  you  ftrike  againft  a  cloth,  it  will  give  a 
lefs  found;  if  againft  wood,  a  greater;  if  againft  metal,  yet  a  greater;  and  in  metals, 
if  you  ftrike  againft  gold,  which  is  the  more  pliant,  it  giveth  the  flatter  found;  if 
againft  filver  or  brafs,  the  more  ringing  found.  As  for  air,  where  it  is  ftrongly  pent, 
it  matcheth  a  hard  body.  And  therefore  we  fee  in  difcharging  of  a  piece,  what  a 
great  noife  it  maketh.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  charge  with  bullet,  or  with  paper  wet 
and  hard  flopped,  or  with  powder  alone  rammed  in  hard,  maketh  no  great  difference 
in  the  loudnefs  of  the  report. 

165.  The  fliarpnefs  or  quicknefs  of  the  perculTion,  is  a  great  caufe  of  the  loud- 
nefs, as  well  as  the  ftrength  ;  as  in  a  whip  or  wand,  if  you  ftrike  the  air  with  it;  the 
fharper  and  quicker  you  lirike  it,  the  louder  found  it  giveth.  And  in  playing  upon 
the  lute  or  virginals,  the  quick  ftroke  or  touch  is  a  great  life  to  the  found.  The  caufe 
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is,  for  that  the  quick  ftriking  cutteth  the  air  fpeedily;  whereas  the  foft  ftriking  doth 
rather  beat  than  cut. 

Experiments  in  confer t  totichiig  the  communication  of  founds. 

The  communication  of  founds,  as  in  bellies  of  lutes,  em^ty  velTcls,  etc.  hath 
been  touched  obiter  in  the  majoration  of  founds ;  but  it  is  fit  alio  to  make  a  title  of  it 
apart. 

i66.  The  experiment  for  greatefl:  demonftration  of  communication  of  founds,  is 
the  chiming  of  bells;  where  if  you  (Irike  with  a  hammer  upon  the  upper  pare,  and 
then  upon  the  midft,  and  then  upon  the  lower,  you  fhall  find  the  found  to  be  more 
treble  and  more  bafe,  according  to  the  concave  on  the  infide,  though  the  percuflion 
be  only  on  the  outfide. 

i6;.  When  the  found  is  created  between  the  blaft  of  the  mouth  and  the  air  of  the 
pipe,  it  hath  neverthelefs  fome  communication  with  the  matter  of  the  fides  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  fpirits  in  them  contained ;  for  in  a  pipe,  or  trumpet,  of  wood,  and 
brafs,  the  found  will  bediverfe;  fo  if  the  pipe  be  covertd  wich  cloth  or  filk,  it  will 
give  a  diverle  found  from  what  it  would  do  of  itftlf ;  fo  if  the  pipe  be  a  little  wct  on 
the  infide,  it  will  make  a  differing  found  from  the  fame  pipe  dry. 

ibS.  That  found  made  within  water  doth  communicate  better  with  a  hard  body 
through  water,  than  made  in  air  it  doth  with  air,  vide  experimentum  134. 

Excerimeuts  in  confort  touching  equality  and  inequality  of  founds. 
We  have  fpoken  before,  in  the  inquifition  touching  mufic,  of  mufical  founds, 
whereunto  there  may  be  a  concord  or  difcord  in  two  parts;  which  founds  we  call 
rones:  and  likewife  of  immufical  founds;  and  have  given  the  caufe,  that  the  tone 
proceedetli  of  equality,  and  the  other  of  inequality.  And  we  have  alfo  exprefled  there, 
what  are  the  equal  bodies  that  give  tones,  and  what  are  the  unequal  that  give  none. 
But  now  we  fhall  fpeak  of  fucli  inequality  of  founds,  as  proceedeth  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  bodies  themfelve-,  but  is  accidental;  either  from  the  roughnefs  or  obliquity 
of  the  paflage,  or  from  the  douWing  of  the  percutient,  or  from  the  trepidation  of 
tlie  motion. 

169.  A  BELL,  if  it  have  a  rift  in  it,  whereby  the  found  hath  not  a  clear  pafuge, 
giveth  a  hoarfe  and  jarring  lound ;  fo  the  voice  of  man,  when  by  cold  taken  tlie 
weafand  growcth  rugged,  and,  as  we  call  it,  furred,  becometh  hoarfe.  And  in  thele 
two  inftances  the  founds  are  ingrate,  becaufe  they  are  merely  unequal:  but  if  they  be 
unequal  in  equality,  then  the  found  is  graceful,  but  purling. 

170.  All  inftruments  that  have  either  returns,  as  trumpets;  or  flexions,  as  cor- 
nets; or  are  drawn  up,  and  put  fi*om,  asfackbuts;  have  a  purling  found:  but  the 
recorder,  or  flute,  that  has  none  of  theie  inequalities,  gives  a  clear  Ibund.  Never- 
thelefs, the  recorder  itfelf,  or  pipe,  moillened  a  little  in  the  infide,  foundeth  more 
folemnly,  and  with  a  littie  purling  or  hiding.  Agjin,  a  wreathed  firing,  fuch  as  are 
in  the  bafe  (Irings  of  bandoras,  g:veth  alfo  a  purling  found. 

171.  Bur  a  iute-Hring,  if  it  be  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  giveth  a  harfli  and 
untuneable  found;  which  firings  we  call  falfe,  being  bigger  in  one  place  than  in  aiv 
other;  and  therefore  wire  firings  are  never  falt'e.  We  fee  alfo,  that  when  v/e  try  a 
fa'fe  lute-ftrJHig,  we  ufe  to  extend  it  hard  between  the  fingers,  and  to  fil  ip  it;  and 
if  it  giveth  a  double  fpecies,  it  is  true;  but  if  it  giveth  a  treble,  or  more,  it  is  falfe. 

V^L.  1.  A  a  172.  W.^- 
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172.  Waters,  in  the  noifc  they  make  as  they  run,  reprefent  to  the  ear  a  trem- 
bling noife;  and  in  regals,  where  they  have  a  pipe  they  call  the  nightingale-pipe, 
which  containeth  water,  the  found  hath  a  continual  trembling:  and  children  have  alfo 
little  things  they  call  cocks,  which  have  water  in  them  ;  and  when  they  blow  or 
whiltle  in  them,  they  yield  a  trembling  noifej  which  trembling  of  water  hath  an 
affinicy  with  the  letter  L.  All  which  inequalities  of  trepidation  are  rather  pleaianc 
than  oiherwife. 

173.  All  bafe  notes,  or  very  treble  notes,  give  an  afper  found;  for  that  the  bafe 
ftriketh  more  air,  than  it  can  well  ftrike  equally  :  and  the  treble  cutteth  the  air  io 
ll:arp,  as  it  returneth  too  fwift  to  make  the  found  equal :  and  therefore  a  mean  or 
tenor  is  the  fwcetetl  part. 

174.  We  know  nothing  that  can  at  pleafure  make  a  mufical  or  immufical  fuund 
by  voluntary  motion,  but  the  voice  of  man  and  birds.  The  caufe  is,  no  doubt,  in 
the  weafand  or  wind-pipe,  which  we  call  ojpera  arteria^  which  being  well  extended, 
gathereth  equality,  as  a  bladder  that  is  wrinkled,  if  it  be  extended,  bccometh  fmooth. 
The  extenfion  is  always  more  in  rones  than  in  fpeech  :  therefore  the  inward  voice  or 
whifper  can  never  give  a  tone.  An.i  in  finging,  there  is,  manifeflly,  a  greater  work- 
ing and  labour  of  the  throat,  than  in  fpeaking;  as  appe^reth  in  the  thrufting  out  or 
drawing  in  of  the  chin,  when  we  fing. 

175.  The  humming  of  bees  is  an  unequal  buzzing,  and  is  conceived  by  fome  of 
the  anc'ents  not  to  come  forth  at  their  mouth,  but  to  be  an  inward  found;  but,  it 
may  be,  it  is  neither;  but  from  the  motion  of  their  wings ;  for  it  is  not  heard  but 
when  they  flir. 

176.  All  metals  quenched  in  water  give  a  fibilation  or  hiffing  found,  which  hath 
an  affinity  with  the  letter  Z,  notwithftanding  the  found  be  created  between  the  water 
or  vapour,  and  the  air.  Seething  alfo,  if  there  be  but  fmall  flore  of  water  in  a  vellel, 
giveth  a  hiffing  found ;  but  boiling  in  a  full  vcflcl  giveth  a  bubbling  found,  drawing 
fomewhat  near  to  the  cocks  ufed  by  children. 

177.  Trial  fliould  be  made,  whether  the  inequality  or  interchange  of  the  me- 
dium will  not  produce  an  inequality  of  found ;  as  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within 
another,  and  air  betwixt  each  ;  and  then  the  outermolt  bell  were  chimed  with  a  ham- 
mer, how  the  found  would  differ  from  a  fimple  bell.  So  likewife  take  a  plate  of 
brafs,  and  a  plank  of  wood,  and  join  them  clofe  together,  and  knock  upon  one  of 
them,  and  fee  if  they  do  not  give  an  unequal  found.  So  make  two  or  three  parti- 
tions of  wood  in  a  hogfliead,  with  holes  or  knots  in  them;  and  mark  the  difference  of 
their  found  from  the  found  of  an  hogfliead  without  fuch  partitions. 

Experiments  in  conjort  touching  the  more  treble,  and  the  mere  bafe  tones,  or  mufical 

funds. 

178.  It  is  evident,  that  the  percuffion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  caufeth  the 
bafcr  found ;  and  the  lefs  quantity  the  more  treble  found.  '1  he  percuflion  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  air  is  produced  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  body  perculUng ;  by  the 
latitude  of  the  concave  by  which  the  found  paflicth ;  and  by  the  longitude  of  the  lame 
concave.  Therefore  we  fee  that  a  bafe  ftring  is  greater  than  a  treble;  a  bafe  pipe  hath 
a  greater  bore  than  a  treble  ;  and  in  pipes,  and  the  like,  the  lower  the  note- holes  be, 
and  the  further  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  more  bafe  found  they  yield ;  and 
the  nearer  the  mouth,  the  more  treble.     Nay  more,  if  you  ftrike  an  entire  body,  as 
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an  andiron  of  brafs,  at  the  top,  it  maketli  a  more  treble  found;  and  at  the  bottom  a 
bafer. 

179.  It  is  a!fo  evident,  that  the  fliarper  or  quicker  perciifTion  of  air  caufeth  the 
more  treble  found;  and  the  flower  or  heavier,  the  more  bale  found.  So  we  fee  in 
firings ;  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and  drained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick 
ftart-back,  the  more  treble  is  the  found;  and  the  flacker  they  are,  or  lefs  wound  up,  • 
the  bafer  is  the  found.  And  therefore  a  bigger  thing  more  flrained,  and  a  kfler 
firing  lefs  rtrained,  may  fall  into  the  fame  tone. 

180.  Children,  women,  eunuchs,  have  more  fmall  and  fhiill  voices  than  men. 
The  reafon  is,  not  for  that  men  hive  greater  heat,  which  may  make  the  voice  Ibonger, 
for  the  ilrength  of  a  voice  or  found  doth  make  a  difference  in  the  loudnefs  or  foftnefs, 
but  not  in  the  tone,  but  from  the  dilatation  of  the  organ ;  which,  it  is  true,  is  like- 
wife  caufed  by  heat.  But  the  caufe  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  of  puberty, 
is  more  obfcure.  It  feemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the  moiiture  of  the  body, 
which  did  before  irrigate  the  parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  f^^ermati:al  vcffcls,  it 
leaveth  the  body  more  liot  than  it  was;  whence  cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes: 
for  we  fee  plainly  all  effects  of  heat  do  then  come  on  ;  as  pilofity,  more  roughnefs  of 
the  fkin,  hardnefs  of  the  fielh,  etc. 

I  Si.  The  induflry  of  the  mufician  hath  produced  two  other  means  of  {training 
or  intenfion  of  firings,  befides  their  winding  up.  The  one  is  the  flopping  of  the 
firing  with  the  finger;  as  in  the  necks  of  lutes,  viols,  etc.  The  other  is  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  firing,  as  in  harps,  virginals,  etc.  Both  ihefe  have  one  and  the  fame 
reafon ;  for  they  caufe  the  firing  to  give  a  quicker  ftart. 

1S2.  In  the  Itraining  of  a  firing,  the  further  it  is  ftrained,  the  lefs  fuperflraining 
gocth  to  a  note;  for  it  requireth  good  winding  of  a  firing  before  it  will  make  any 
note  at  all :  and  in  the  flops  of  lutes,  etc.  the  higher  they  go,  the  lefs  diftance  is  be- 
tween the  frets. 

183.  If  you  fill  a  drinking-glafs  with  water,  efpecially  one  fiiarp  below,  and  wide 
above,  and  fillip  upon  the  brim  or  outfide  ;  and  after  empty  part  of  the  water,  and 
fo  more  and  more,  and  dill  try  the  tone  by  filliping;  you  Ihall  find  the  tone  fall 
and  be  more  bafe,  as  the  glafs  is  more  empty. 

Experiments  in  con[ort  touch'ir.g  the  prcfortion  of  treble  and  bafe  tones. 
The  jufl:  and  meafjred  proportion  of  the  air  percufled,  towards  the  bafenefs  or 
treblenefs  of  tones,  is  one  of  the  greatefl:  fecrets  in  the  contemplation  of  founds.  For 
it  difcovereth  the  true  coincidence  of  tones  into  diapafons;  which  is  the  return  of  the 
fame  found.  And  fo  of  the  concords  and  difcords  between  the  unifon  and  diapafon, 
which  we  have  touched  before  in  the  experiments  of  mufic;  but  think  fit  to  refume 
it  here  as  a  principal  part  of  our  inquiry  touching  the  nature  of  founds.  It  may 
be  found  out  in  the  proportion  of  the  winding  of  llrings;  in  the  proportion  of  the 
diftance  of  frets;  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  concave  of  pipes,  etc.  but  moft  commo- 
dioufly  in  the  laft  of  thefe. 

184.  Try  therefore  the  winding  of  a  firing  once  about,  as  foon  as  it  is  brought 
to  that  extenfion  as  will  give  a  tone ;  and  then  of  twice  about,  and  thrice  about,  etc, 
and  mark  the  fcale  or  difference  of  the  rife  of  the  tone  :  whereby  you  fliall  difcover, 
in  one,  two  effecfsj  both  the  proportion  of  the  found  towards  the  dimenfion  of  the 
winding;  and  the  proportion  likewife  of  the  found  towards  the  ftring,  as  it  is  more 
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or  lefs  ftraincd.  But  note  that  to  meafure  this,  the  way  will  be,  to  take  the  length 
in  a  right  line  of  the  Itring,  upon  any  winding  about  of  the  peg. 

185.  As  for  the  ftops,  you  are  to  take  the  number  of  frets;  and  principally  the 
length  of  the  line,  from  the  firft  flop  of  the  firing,  unto  fuch  a  flop  as  fliall  produce 
a  diapafon  to  the  former  flop  upon  the  fame  firing. 

I  86.  But  it  will  bed,  as  it  is  faid,  appear  in  the  bores  of  wind-inflruments  :  and 
therefore  caufe  fome  half  dozen  pi^:es  to  be  made,  in  length  and  all  things  elfe  alike, 
with  a  fingle,  double,  and  fo  on  to  a  fextuple  bore;  and  fo  mark  what  fall  of  tone 
every  one  giveth.  But  ftill  in  thefe  three  lad  inltances,  you  mult  diligently  obferve, 
what  length  of  firing,  or  dillance  of  flop,  or  concave  of  air,  maketh  what  rife  of 
found.  As  in  the  lall  of  thefe,  which,  as  we  faid,  is  that  which  giveth  the  apteft 
demonflration,  you  mufl:  fet  down  what  increafe  of  concave  goeth  to  the  making  of  a 
note  higher;  and  what  of  two  notes  ;  and  what  of  three  notes;  and  fb  up  to  the  dia- 
pafon :  for  then  the  great  fecret  of  numbers  and  proportions  will  appear.  It  is  not 
iin'ike  that  thofe  that  make  recorders,  etc.  know  this  already :  for  that  they  make 
them  in  fets:  and  likewife  bell-founders,  in  fitting  the  tune  of  their  bells.  So  that 
inquiry  may  fave  trial.  Surely  it  hath  been  oblerved  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  an 
empty  barrel  knocked  upon  with  the  finger,  giveth  a  diapafon  to  the  found  of  the  like 
barrel  full;  but  how  that  fhould  be  I  do  not  well  underlfand;  for  that  the  knocking 
of  a  barrel  full  or  empty,  doth  fcarce  give  any  tone. 

187.  There  is  required  fome  fenfible  difference  in  the  proportion  of  creating  a 
note,  towards  the  found  itfelf,  which  is  the  palTive  :  and  that  it  be  not  too  near,  but 
at  a  diflance.  For  in  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermoft  holes  yield  one  tone;  which 
is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  firfl:  three.  And  the  like,  no  doubt,  is  required 
ia  the  winding  or  flopping  of  ffrings. 

Experiments  in  covfort  touching  cxlcricr  and  interior  founds. 
There  is  another  difference  of  founds,  which  we  will  call  exterior  and  interior. 
It  is  not  foft  nor  loud :  nor  it  is  not  bafe  nor  treble  :  nor  it  is  not  mufical  nor  immu- 
fical:  though  it  be  true,  that  there  can  be  no  tone  in  an  interior  found;  but  on  the 
other  fide,  in  an  exterior  found  there  may  be  both  mufical  and  immufical.  We 
fhall  therefore  enumerate  them,  rather  than  precifely  diflinguifh  them;  though,  to 
make  fome  adumbration  of  that  we  mean,  the  interior  is  rather  an  impulfion  or  con- 
cufTion  of  the  air,  than  an  elifion  or  feftion  of  the  fame  :  lo  as  the  percufTion  of  the 
one  towards  the  other  differeth  as  a  blow  differeth  from  a  cut. 

188.  In  fpeech  of  man,  the  whifpering,  which  they  call  y2(/};rr«j  in  latin,  whether 
it  be  louder  or  fofter,  is  an  interior  found;  but  the  fpeaking  out  is  an  exterior 
found;    and    therefore    you  can  never  make  a  tone,  nor  fing  in   whifpering;    but 

^  in  fpeech  you  may :  fo  breathing,  or  blowing  by  the  mouth,  bellows,  or  wind, 
though  loud,  is  an  interior  found  ;  but  the  blowing  through  a  pipe  or  concave, 
though  foft,  is  an  exterior.  So  likewife  the  greatefl  winds,  if  they  have  no  coardta- 
tion,  or  blow  not  hollow,  give  an  interior  found ;  the  whiflling  or  hollow  wind 
yieldeth  a  finging,  or  exterior  found ;  the  former  being  pent  by  Ibme  other  body; 
the  latter  being  pent  in  by  its  own  denfity :  and  therefore  we  fee,  that  when  the  wind 
bloweth  hollow,  it  is  a  fign  of  rain.  The  flame,  as  it  moveth  within  itfelf  or  is 
blown  by  a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interior  found. 

189.  There  is  no  hard  body,  but  flruck  againfl  another  hard  body,  will  yield 
an  exterior  found  greater  or  lelTer:  infomuch  as  if  the  percufTion  be  over-lbft,  it 

may 
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may  induce  a  nullity  of  found  J  but  never  an  interior  found  i  as  when  one  treadeth 
fo  foftly  that  he  is  not  heard. 

190.  Where  the  air  is  the  percutlent,  pent  or  not  pent,  againfl:  a  hard  body,  it 
never  giveth  an  exterior  found  j  as  if  you  blow  ftrongly  with  a  bellows  againlt  a 
wall. 

191.  Sounds,  both  exterior  and  interior,  may  be  made  as  well  by  fudVion  as  by 
emiffion  of  the  breath  :  as  in  whilllins:  or  breathing. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  artictdation  of  founds. 

192.  It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ftrangcft  fccrets  in  founds,  that  the  whole 
found  is  not  in  the  whole  air  only,  but  the  whole  found  is  alfo  in  every  fmall  part  of 
the  air.  So  that  all  the  curious  diverfity  of  articulate  founds,  of  the  voice  of  man  or 
birds,  will  enter  at  a  fmall  cranny  inconfufed. 

193.  The  unequal  agitation  of  the  winds  and  the  like,  though  they  be  material 
to  the  carriage  of  the  founds  farther  or  lefs  way  ;  yet  they  do  not  confound  the  arti- 
culation of  them  at  all,  within  thatdiftance  that  they  can  be  heard;  though  ic  may  be, 
they  make  them  to  be  heard  lefs  way  than  in  a  dill;  as  hath  been  partly  touched. 

194..  Over-great  diftance  confoundeth  the  articulation  of  founds-,  as  we  fee, 
that  you  may  hear  the  found  of  a  preacher's  voice,  or  the  Hke,  when  you  cannot 
diftinguifh  what  he  faith.  And  one  articulate  found  will  confound  another,  as  when 
many  fpeak  at  once. 

195.  In  the  experiment  of  fpeaking  underwater,  when  the  voice  is  reduced  to 
fuch  an  extreme  exility,  yet  the  articulate  founds,  which  are  the  words,  are  not  con- 
founded, as  hath  been  laid. 

196.  I  conceive,  that  an  extreme  fmall  or  an  extreme  great  found  canrot  be 
articulate-,  but  that  the  articulation  requireth  a  mediocrity  of  lound:  for  that  the  ex- 
treme fmall  found  confoundeth  tiie  articulation  by  contradling;  and  the  great  found 
by  difperfing:  and  although,  as  was  formerly  fa  id,  a  ibund  articulate,  already  creat- 
ed, will  be  contracled  into  a  fmall  cranny;  yet  the  firfl  articulation  requireth  more  di- 
mendon. 

197.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  in  a  room,  or  in  a  chapel,  vaulted  below  and 
vaulted  likewife  in  the  roof,  a  preacher  cannot  be  heard  fo  well,  as  in  the  like  places 
not  fo  vaulted.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fubfequent  words  come  on  before  the  pre- 
cedent words  vanifh  :  and  therefore  the  articulate  founds  are  more  confufed,  though 
the  grofs  of  the  found  be  greater. 

188.  The  motions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  throat,  palate,  etc.  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  feveral  alphabetical  letters,  are  worthy  inquiry,  and  pertinent  to  the 
prefent  inquifition  of  founds:  but  becaufe  they  are  fubtle,  and  long  to  defcribe,  we 
will  refer  them  over,  and  place  them  amongfl:  the  experiments  of  fpeech.  The  He- 
brews have  been  diligent  in  it,  and  have  adlgned  which  letters  are  labial,  which  den- 
tal, which  guttural,  e:c.  As  for  the  Latins  and  Grecians,  they  have  diflinguifhed 
between  femi-vowels  ar.d  mutes;  and  in  mutes,  between  t?iutai  tenues,  mediae,  and 
afpirat.ie  ;  not  amifs,  but  yet  not  diligently  enough.  For  the  fpecial  flrokes  and  mo- 
tions that  create  thofe  founds,  they  have  little  inquired  :  as,  that  the  letters  B,  P, 
F,  M,  are  not  expreiTed,  but  with  the  contrafting  or  {hutting  of  the  mouth;  that 
the  letters  A' and  B,  cannot  be  pronounced  but  that  the  letter  N  will  turn  into  M. 
As  hecjtonba  will  be  becatomba.  That  M  and  T  cannot  be  pronounced  together, 
but  P  will  come  between;  as  emius  is  pronounced  emptus;  and  a  number  of  the  like. 

So 
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So  that  if  you  inquire  to  the  full,  you  will  find,  that  to  the  making  of  the  whole 
alphabet  there  will  be  fewer  fimple  motions  required  than  there  are  letters. 

199.  The  lungs  are  the  moft  fpungy  part  of  the  body;  and  therefore  ableft  to 
contraft  and  dilate  itfelf;  and  where  it  contradteth  itfelf,  it  expelleth  the  air-,  which 
through  the  artery,  throat,  and  mouth,  maketh  the  voice:  but  yet  articulation  is  noc 
made  but  with  the  help  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  they  call  inllruments 
of  voice. 

200.  There  is  found  a  fimilitude  between  the  found  that  is  made  by  inanimate 
bodies  or  by  animate  bodies,  that  have  no  voice  articulate,  and  divers  letters  of  arti- 
culate voices :  and  commonly  men  have  given  fuch  names  to  thofe  founds,  as  do 
allude  unto  the  articulate  letters.  As  trembling  of  water  hath  refemblance  with  the 
letter  L;  quenching  of  hot  metals  with  the  letter  Z;  fnarling  of  dogs  with  the  let- 
ter R;  the  noife  of  fcreech-ovvls  with  the  letter  Sh;  voice  of  cats  with  the  diphthong 
Eu;  voice  of  cuckows  with  the  diphthong  Ou;  founds  of  ftrings  with  the  letter  Ng: 
fo  that  if  a  man,  for  curiofity  or  ftrangenefs  fake,  would  make  a  puppet  or  other 
dead  body  to  pronounce  a  word,  let  him  confider,  on  the  one  part,  the  motion  of 
the  inftruments  of  voice;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  like  founds  made  in  inanimate 
bodies;  and  what  conformity  there  is  that  caufeth  the  fimilitude  of  founds;  and  by 
that  he  may  minifter  light  to  that  effedt. 
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Experiments  in  conjort  touching  the  motions  of  founds,  in  what  lines  they  are  cir- 
cular,  oNiqtte,  Jiraight,  upwards,  dowWiVards,  forwards,  backwards. 

201.  ALL  founds  vvhatfoever  move  round-,  that  re  to  fay,  on  all  fides ;  up-^ 
±\_  wards,  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  This  appeareth  in  all  in- 
ftances. 

202.  Sounds  do  not  require  to  be  conveyed  to  the  fenfe  in  a  right  line,  as  vifibles 
do,  but  may  be  arched;  though  it  be  true,  they  move  ftrongeft  in  a  right  line; 
v/hxh  neverthelefs  is  not  caufed  by  the  rightnefs  of  the  line,  but  by  the  fliortnefs  of 
the  diftance;  linea  rccia  hrevlffwia.  And  therefore  we  fee  if  a  wall  be  between,  and 
you  fpeak  on  the  one  fide,  you  hear  it  on  the  other;  which  is  not  becaufe  the  found 
pafi^ech  through  the  wall,  but  arcb.eth  over  the  wall. 

20^.  !f  the  found  be  flopped  and  repercufled,  it  cometh  about  on  the  other  fide 
in  an  oblique  line.  So,  if  in  a  coach  one  fide  of  the  boot  be  down,  and  the  other 
up,  and  a  beggar  beg  on  the  clofe  fide;  you  will  think  that  he  were  on  the  open  fide. 
So  likewife,  if  a  bell  or  clock  be,  for  example,  on  the  north  fide  of  a  chamber,  and 
the  window  of  that  chamber  be  upon  the  fouth;  he  that  is  in  the  chamber  \\ill  think 
the  found  came  from  the  fouth. 

204.  Sounds,  though  they  fpread  round,  fo  that  there  is  an  orb  or  fpherical  area 
of  the  found,  yet  they  move  ftrongeft  and  go  fartheft  in  the  fore-lines,  from  the  firfb 
local  impulfion  of  the  air.  And  therefore  in  preaching,  you  fliall  hear  the  preacher's 
voice  better  before  the  pulpit,  than  behind  it,  or  on  the  fides,  though  it  Hand  open. 
So  a  harquebufs,  or  ordnance,  will  be  farther  heard  forwards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  than  backwards  or  on  the  fides. 

205.  It  may  be  doubted,  that  founds  do  move  better  downwards  than  upwards. 
Pulpits  are  placed  high  above  the  people.  And  when  the  ancient  generals  fpake  to 
their  armies,  they  had  ever  a  mount  of  turf  caft  up,  whereupon  they  ftood;  but 
this  may  be  imputed  to  the  ftops  and  obftacles  which  the  voice  meeteth  wkh,  when 
one  fpeaketh  upon  the  level.  Bur  there  feemeth  to  be  more  in  it;  for  it  may  be  that 
fpiricual  fpecies,  both  of  things  vifible  and  founds,  do  move  better  downwards  than 
upwards.  It  is  a  ftrange  thing,  that  to  men  ftanding  below  on  the  ground,  thofe  that 
be  on  the  top  of  Paul's  feem  much  lefs  than  they  are,  and  cannot  be  known;  but  to 
men  above,  t'lofe  below  feem  nothing  fo  much  leflened,  and  may  be  known  :  yet  it 
is  true,  that  all  things  to  them  above  feem  alfo  fomewhat  contraded,  and  better  col- 
lected into  figure:  as  knots  in  gardens  fiiew  beft  from  an  upper  window  or  terras. 

2c6.  But  to  make  an  exaifl  trial  of  it,  let  a  man  ftand  in  a  chamber  not  much 
above  the  ground,  and  fpeak  out  at  the  window,  through  a  trunk,  to  on;,*  ftanding 
on  the  ground,  as  foftly  as  he  can,  the  other  laying  his  ear  clofe  to  the  trunk :  then 
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via  verfa,  let  the  other  fpeak  below,  keeping  the  fame  proportion  of  foftnefs ;  and  let 
him  in  the  chamber  lay  his  ear  to  the  trunk:  and  this  may  be  the  apteft  means  to 
make  a  judgment,  whether  founds  defcend  or  afcend  better. 

Experiments  in  confer t  touching  the  lafting  and  perijlnng  of  founds ;   and  touching 
the  time  tkey  reqidre  to  their  generation  or  dilation. 

207.  After  that  found  is  created,  which  is  in  a  moment,  we  find  it  continueth 
fome  fmall  time,  melting  by  little  and  little.  In  this  there  is  a  wonderful  error 
amongft  men,  who  take  this  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  firft  found ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  renovation,  and  not  a  continuance:  for  the  body  percufled  hath,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  percuffion,  a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  parts,  and  fo  reneweth 
tlie  percufllon  of  the  air.  This  appeareth  manifeftly,  becaufe  that  the  melting  found 
of  a  bell,  or  of  a  firing  ftrucken,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  continuance,  ceafeth  as 
foon  as  the  bell  or  firing  is  touched.  As  in  a  virginal,  as  foon  as  ever  the  jack 
falleth,  and  toucheth  the  firing,  the  found  ceafeth ;  and  in  a  bell,  after  you  have 
chimed  upon  it,  if  you  touch  the  bell  the  found  ceafeth.  And  in  this  you  mufl  dif- 
tinguifh  that  there  are  two  trepidations:  the  one  manifeft  and  local;  as  of  the  bell 
when  it  is  penfile:  the  other  fecret,  of  the  minute  parts ;  fuch  as  is  defcribed  in  the 
ninth  inftance.  But  it  is  true,  that  the  local  helpeth  the  fecret  greatly.  We  fee  like- 
wife  that  in  pipes,  and  other  wind-inflruments,  the  found  lafleth  no  longer  than  the 
breath  bloweth.  It  is  true,  that  in  organs  there  is  a  confufed  murmur  for  a  while 
after  you  have  played ;   but  that  is  but  while  the  bellows  are  in  falling. 

208.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  noife  of  great  ordnance,  where  many  are  fliot  off 
together,  the  found  will  be  carried,  at  the  leaft,  twenty  miles  upon  the  land,  and 
much  farther  upon  the  water.  But  then  it  will  come  to  the  ear,  not  in  the  inftant  of 
the  fiiooting  off,  but  it  will  come  an  hour  or  more  later.  This  muft  needs  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  firft  found;  for  there  is  no  trepidation  which  fhould  renew  ic.  And 
the  touching  of  the  ordnance  would  not  extinguifli  the  found  the  fooner:  fo  that  in 
great  founds  the  continuance  is  more  than  momentary. 

200.  To  try  exaftly  the  time  wherein  Ibund  is  dilated,  let  a  man  fland  in  a  fleeple, 
and  have  with  him  a  taper-,  and  let  fbme  vail  be  put  before  the  taper;  and  let  another 
man  ftand  in  the  field  a  mile  oft".  Then  let  him  in  the  fleeple  ftrike  the  bell;  and  in 
tlic  fame  inflant  withdraw  the  vail ;  and  fo  let  him  in  the  field  tell  by  his  pulfe  what 
diftance  of  time  there  is  between  the  light  feen,  and  the  found  heard  :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  dilation  of  light  is  in  an  inflant.  This  may  be  tried  in  far  greater  dif- 
tances,  allowing  greater  lights  and  founds. 

210.  It  is  generally  known  and  obferved  that  light,  and  the  object  of  fight, 
move  fwifter  than  found;  for  we  fee  the  flafhof  a  piece  is  fren  fooner  than  the  noife 
is  heard.  And  in  hewing  wood,  if  one  be  fome  diftance  off,  he  fliall  fee  the  arm 
lifted  up  for  a  fecond  firoke,  before  he  hears  the  noife  of  the  firft.  And  the  greater 
ti.e  diftance,  the  greater  is  the  prevention :  as  we  fee  in  thunder  which  is  far  off, 
where  the  lightning  precedeth  the  crack  a  good  fpace. 

211.  Colours,  when  they  reprefent  themfelves  to  the  eye,  fade  not,  nor  melt 
not  by  degrees,  but  appear  ftill  in  the  fame  ftrength ;  but  founds  me't  and  vanifli  by 
little  and  little.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  colours  participate  nothing  with  the  motion 
of  the  air,  but  founds  do.  And  it  is  a  plain  argument,  that  found  participateth  of 
fome  local  motion  of  the  air,  as  a  caufe  fine  qua  non,  in  that  it  periflieth  io  fud- 

denly  \ 
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denly;  for  in  every  fuflion  or  impulfion  of  the  air,  the  air  doth  fuddenly  redore  and 
reunite  itfelf ;  which  the  water  alfo  doth,  but  nothing  fo  fwiftly. 

Experiments  in  confcrt  touching  the  pajfjge  and  interception  of  founds. 

In  the  trials  of  the  padlige,  or  not  pafiage  of  lounds,  you  mult  take  heed  you 
miftake  not  the  palTing  by  the  fides  of  a  body,  for  the  paffing  through  a  body;  and 
therefore  you  muft  make  the  intercepting  body  very  clofe  j  for  found  will  pafs  through 
a  fmall  chink. 

2  12.  Where  found  palTeth  through  a  hard  or  clofe  body,  as  through  water; 
througli  a  wall ;  through  metal,  as  in  hawks  bells  ftopped,  etc.  the  hard  or  clofe 
body  mult  be  but  thin  and  fmall;  for  clfe  it  deadneth  and  extinguifheth  the  found 
utterly.  And  therefore  in  the  expeiiment  of  fpeaking  in  air  undc:r  water,  the  voice 
mult  not  be  very  deep  within  the  water:  for  then  the  found  pierceth  not.  So  if  you 
fpeak  on  the  farther  fide  of  a  dole  wall,  if  the  wall  be  very  chick  you  fhall  not  be 
heard:  and  if  there  were  an  hogdiead  empty,  whereof  the  fides  were  fome  two  foot 
thick,  and  the  bunghole  (topped;  I  conceive  the  refounding  found,  by  the  commu- 
nication of  the  outward  air  widi  the  air  within,  would  be  little  or  none:  but  only 
you  (hall  hear  the  noife  of  the  outward  knock,  as  if  the  vefTel  were  full. 

213.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  palTage  of  founds  through  hard  bodies  the  fpirit  or 
pneumatical  part  of  the  hard  body  itfelf  doth  co-operate;  but  much  better  when  the 
fides  of  that  hard  body  are  ffruck,  than  when  the  percufTion  is  only  within,  without 
touch  of  the  fides.  Take  therefore  a  hawk's  bell,  the  holes  (topped  up,  and  hang  it 
by  a  thread  within  a  bottle  glafs,  and  (top  the  mouth  of  the  glals  very  clofe  with  wax ; 
and  then  (hake  the  glafs,  and  fee  whether  the  bell  give  any  found  at  all,  or  how 
weak:  but  note,  that  you  muft  inftead  of  the  thread  take  a  wire;  or  elfe  let  the 
glafs  have  a  great  belly;  left  when  you  fhake  the  bell,  it  dafh  upon  the  fides  of  the 
glafs. 

214.  It  is  plain,  that  a  very  long  and  downright  arch  for  the  found  to  pal's  will 
extinguifli  the  found  quite ;  fo  that  that  found,  which  would  be  heard  over  a  wall, 
will  not  be  heard  over  a  church;  nor  that  found,  which  will  be  heard  if  you  ftand 
fome  diitance  from  the  wall,  will  be  heard  if  you  (tand  clofe  under  the  wall. 

215.  Soft  and  foraminous  bodies,  in  the  firit  creation  of  the  found,  will  deaden  it ; 
for  the  llri'.-;ing  againft  cloth  or  furr  will  make  little  (bund  ;  as  hath  been  laid  :  but 
in  the  pafTage  of  the  found,  they  will  zlmxi  it  better  than  harder  bodies;  as  we  lee, 
that  curtains  and  hangings  will  not  (lay  the  found  much  ;  but  glafs-windows,  if  they 
be  very  clofe,  will  check  a  (bund  more  than  the  like  thicknels  of  cloth.  We  ke 
alfo  in  the  rumbling  of  the  belly,  how  eafily  the  found  palTeth  through  the  guts  and 
n<in. 

216.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  whether  great  founds,  as  of  ordnance  or  bells,  be- 
come not  more  weak  and  exile  when  they  pafs  through  fmall  crannies.  For  the  fub- 
tilties  of  articulate  founds,  it  may  be,  may  pafs  through  fmall  crannies  not  confufed  i 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  found,  perhaps,  not  fo  well. 

Experiments  in  confer t  touchiig  the  medium  cf  founds. 

217.  The  medium  of  founds  is  air;  fofc  and  porous  bodies  ;  alfo  water.  And 
hard  bodies  refule  not  altogether  to  be  mediums  of  founds.  But  all  of  t'.em  are  dull 
and  unapt  deferents,  except  the  air. 
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218.  In  air,  the  thinner  or  drier  air  carrieth  not  the  found  fo  well  as  the  more 
denfe;  as  appeareth  in  night  founJs  and  evening  founds,  and  founds  in  moill  weather 
and  fouthern  winds.  The  reafon  is  already  mentioned  in  the  title  of  majoration  of 
founds ;  being  for  that  thin  air  is  better  pierced  ;  but  thick  air  preferveth  the  found 
better  from  wafle  :  let  further  trial  be  made  by  hollowing  in  mifts  and  gentle  fhowers ; 
for,  it  may  be,  that  will  fomewhat  deaden  the  found. 

219.  How  far  forth  flame  may  be  a  medium  of  founds,  efpecially  of  fuch  founds 
as  are  created  by  air,  and  not  betwixt  hard  bodies,  let  it  be  tried  in  fpeaking  where  a 
bonfire  is  between  ;  but  then  you  mufl;  allow  for  fome  difturbance  the  nc^ife  that  the 
flame  itfelf  maketh. 

220.  Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums,  caufe  a  diverfity  of 
found  from  water,  it  may  be  tried  :  as  by  the  knapping  of  the  tongs ;  or  flriking  of 
tlic  bottom  of  a  veflel,  filled  either  with  milk,  or  with  oil ;  which  though  they  be 
more  light,  yet  are  they  more  unequal  bodies  than  air. 

Of  the  natures  of  the  mediums  we  have  now  fpoken-,  as  for  the  difpofition  of  the 
faid  mediums,  it  doth  confiil  in  the  penning,  or  not  penning  of  the  air;  of  which 
we  have  fpoken  before  in  the  title  of  d  lation  of  founds :  it  confifteth  alfo  in  the 
figure  of  the  concave  through  which  it  pafleth ;  of  which  we  will  fpeak  next. 

Experimenls  in  confers,  what  the  figures  of  the  pipes,  or  ccncaves,    or  the  bodies 

dfferen!.,  conduce  to  the  f.unds. 

How  the  figures  of  pipes,  or  concaves,  through  which  founds  pafs,  or  of  other 
bodies  deferent,  conduce  to  th;  variety  and  alteration  of  the  founds  ;  either  in  refpeit 
of  the  greater  quantity,  or  lefs  quantity  of  air,  which  the  concavts  receive-,  or  in  re- 
fpe<5t  of  the  carrying  of  founds  longer  and  fhorter  way;  or  in  rtfpecl  of  many  otlicr 
circumflances  ;  they  have  been  touched,  as  falling  into  other  titles.  But  thofe  figures 
which  we  now  are  to  fpeak  of,  we  intend  to  be,  as  they  concern  the  lines  through 
which  the  found  pafl!eth ;  as  ftraight,  crooked,  angular,  circular,  etc. 

221.  The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramis,  but  yet  coming  off  and 
dilating  more  fuddenly.  The  figure  of  a  hunter's  horn  and  cornet,  is  oblique  ;  yet 
they  have  iikewife  flraight  horns;  which  if  they  be  of  the  fame  bore  Vv-ith  th.e  oblique, 
difi-'er  little  in  found,  fave  that  the  ftraight  require  fomewhat  a  flirongtr  blafl:.  The 
figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes,  and  pipes,  are  flraight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  lefs 
bore  and  a  greater,  above  and  below.  The  trumpet  hath  the  figure  of  the  letter  St 
which  maketh  that  purling  found,  etc.  Generally  the  ftraight  line  hath  the  cleanefl 
and  roundeft  found,  and  the  crooked,  the  more  hoarfe  and  jarring. 

222.  Of  a  finuuus  pipe  that  may  have  fome  fouf  flexions,  trial  fhould  be  made. 
Likewife  of  a  pipe  made  like  a  ciofs,  open  in  the  midfl.  And  fo  Iikewife  of  an 
angular  pipe  :  and  fee  what  will  be  the  effcdts  of  thefe  feveral  founds.  And  fo  again 
of  a  circular  pipe;  as  if  you  take  a  pipe  perfeftly  round,  and  make  a  hole  vv-hereinto 
you  fhall  blow,  and  another  hole  not  far  from  that;  but  with  a  traverfe  or  flop  be- 
tween them ;  fo  that  your  breath  may  go  the  round  of  the  circle,  and  come  forth  aE 
the  fecond  hole.  You  may  try  likev/ife  percufTions  of  folid  bodies  of  feveral  figures ; 
as  globes,  flats,  cubes,  crofTes,  triangles,  etc.  and  thtir  combinations,  as  flat  againft 
fiat,  and  convex  againll:  convex,  and  convex  againfl:  flat,  etc.  and  mark  well  the  di- 
verfities  of  the  founds.  Try  alfo  the  difference  in  found  of  feveral  craffitudes  of  hard 
bodies  percuflfed  ;  and  take  knowledge  of  the  diverfities  of  the  founds.  I  myfelf  have 
tried,  that  a  bell  of  gold  yieldeth  an  excellent  found,  not  inferior  to  tliat  of  filver  or 
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brafs,  but  rather  better :  yet  we  lee  that  a  piece  of  money  of  gold  foundeth  far  more 
flat  than  a- piece  of  money  of  filver. 

22:;.  The  harp  hath  the  concave  not  along  theftrings,  but  acrofs  the  firings ;  and 
no  inftrument  hath  the  found  fo  melting  and  prolonged,  as  the  Irifli  harp.  So  as  I 
fuppofe,  that  if  a  virginal  were  made  with  a  double  concave,  the  one  all  the  length  as 
the  virginal  hath  -,  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  ftrings,  as  the  harp  hath  ;  it  muft 
needs  make  the  found  perfefter,  and  not  fo  fliallow  and  jarring.  You  may  try  it 
without  any  found-board  along,  but  only  harp  wile,  at  one  end  of  the  firings  ;  or  lail- 
ly,  with  a  double  concave,  at  each  end  of  the  ftrings  one. 

Experlnunls  in  conjcrt  /cuchitij  the  mixture  of  founds. 

224.  Thcre  is  an  apparent  diverfity  between  the  fptcies  vifible  and  audible  in 
this,  that  the  vifible  doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  For  if 
we  look  abroad,  we  fee  heaven,  a  number  of  ftars,  trees,  hills,  men,  beads,  at  once. 
And  the  fpecies  of  the  one  doth  not  confound  the  other.  Bur  if  fo  many  founds  came 
from  feveral  parts,  one  of  them  would  utterly  confound  the  other.  So  we  fce^ 
that  voices  or  ccnforts  of  mufic  do  make  an  harmony  by  mixture,  which  colours  do 
not.  It  is  true  neverthelefs,  that  a  great  liglit  drowneth  a  fmaller  that  it  cannot  be 
feen  -,  as  the  fun  that  of  a  glow-worm  ;  as  well  as  a  great  found  drowneth  a  IciTer. 
And  1  fuppofe  likewife,  that  if  there  were  two  lanthorns  of  glafs,  the  one-  a  crimlbn, 
and  the  other  an  azure,  and  a  candle  within  either  of  them,  tliofe  coloured  lights  would 
mingle,  and  call  upon  a  white  paper  a  purple  colour.  And  even  in  colours,  they 
yield  a  faint  and  weak  mixture  :  for  white  walls  make  rooms  more  lightiome  than 
black,  etc.  but  the  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  founds,  and  the  inconfufion  in  fpecies  vifir 
ble,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh  in  right  lines,  and  maketh  feveral  cones  ;  and  fo 
there  can  be  no  coincidence  in  the  eye  or  vifual  point  :  but  founds,  that  move  in  oblique 
and  arcuate  lines,  muft  needs  encounter  and  dillurb  the  one  the  other. 

22  T.  The  fweetefl:  and  beft  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  inftrument  is  not  heard 
by  itfelf,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all  ;  which  requireth  to  ftand  fome  diftance  off, 
even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of  perfumes  ;  or  the  taking  of  the  fmells  of  feveral  flowers 
in  the  air. 

226.  The  difpofition  of  the  air  in  other  qualities,  except  it  be  joined  with  found, 
hath  no  great  operation  upon  founds  :  for  whether  the  air  be  lightfome  or  dark,  hot  or 
cold,  quiet  or  ftirring,  except  it  be  with  noife,  fweet-fmelling,  or  flinking,  or  the  like  ; 
it  importeth  not  much  :  fome  petty  alteration  or  difference  it  may  make. 

227.  But  founds  do  difturb  and  alter  the  one  the  other :  fometimes  the  one  drown- 
ing the  other,  and  making  it  not  heard  ;  fometimes  the  one  jarring  and  difcording 
with  the  other,  and  making  a  confufion  ;  fjmetimes  the  one  mingling  and  com-, 
pounding  with  the  other,  and  making  an  harmony. 

22S'.  Two  voices  of  like  loudnefs  will  not  be  heard  twice  as  far  as  one  of  them, 
alone  •,  and  two  candles  of  like  light,  will  not  make  things  itun  twice  as  far  off' as  one. 
The  caufe  is  profound  ;  but  it  feemeth  that  the  imprefllons  from  the  objeds  of  the 
fenfes  do  mingle  refpedively,  every  one  with  his  kind  ;  but  not  in  proportion,  as  is 
before  demonflrated  :  and  the  reaibn  may  he,  becaufe  the  firft  impreffion,  which  is 
from  privative  to  adtive,  as  from  filence  to  noife,  or  from  darknefs  to  light,  is  a  greater 
degree,  than  from  lefs  noife  to  more  noife,  or  from  lefi  light  to  more  light.  And  the 
reafon  of  that  again  may  be,  for  that  the  air,  after  it  ha:h  received  a  charge,  doth  not 
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receive  a  furcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  appetite  as  it  doth  the  firfl:  charge. 
As  for  the  increafe  of  virtue,  generally,  what  proportion  it  beareth  to  the  increale  of 
the  matter,  it  is  a  large  field,  and  to  be  handled  by  itfelf. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  melioration  of  founds.  ' 

229.  All  reflexions  concurrent  to  make  founds  greater  ;  but  if  the  body  that  cre- 
ateth  either  the  original  found,  or  the  reflexion,  be  clean  and  fmooth,  it  maketh  them 
fvveeter.  •  Trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol,  with  the  belly  of  polifhed  brafs  inftead 
of  wood.  We  fee  that  even  in  the  open  air,  the  wire-Uring  is  fweeter  than  the  Itring 
of  guts.  And  we  fee  that  for  reflexion  water  excelleth  ;  as  in  mufic  near  the  water,  or 
in  echos. 

230.  It  hath  been  tried,  that  a  pipe  a  little  moiften'd  on  the  infide,  but  yet  fo  as 
there  be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  folemn  found,  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry  :  but 
yet  with  a  fweet  degree  of  fibilation  or  purling;  as  we  touched  it  before  in  the  title  of 
equality.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  things  porous  being  fuperficially  wet,  and,  as  it 
were,  between  dry  and  wet,  become  a  little  more  even  and  fmooth  ;  but  the  purling, 
which  muft  needs  proceed  of  inequality,  I  take  to  be  bred  between  the  fmoothnefs  of 
the  inward  furface  of  the  pipe,  which  is  wet,  and  the  reft  of  the  wood  of  the  pipe  unto 
which  the  wet  cometh  not,  but  it  remaineth  dry. 

231.  In  frofty  weather  mufic  within  doors  foundeth  better.  Which  may  be  by 
reafon  not  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or  Airing  of  the  inftrument, 
which  is  made  morecrifp,  and  fo  more  porous  and  hollov;  :  and  we  fee  that  old  lutes 
found  better  than  new  for  the  fame  reafon.  And  fo  do  lute-ftf  ngs  that  have  been 
kept  long. 

232.  Sound  is  likewife  meliorated  by  the  mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air; 
therefore  trial  may  be  made  of  a  lute  or  viol  with  a  double  belly  ;  making  another 
belly  with  a  knot  over  the  firings ;  yet  fo,  as  there  be  room  enough  for  the  fl^rings,  and 
room  enough  to  play  below  that  belly.  Trial  may  be  made  alio  of  an  Irifli  harp,  with 
a  concave  on  both  fides  ;  whereas  it  ufeth  to  have  it  but  on  one  fide.  The  doubt  may 
be,  left  it  fhould  make  too  much  refounding  ;  whereby  one  note  would  overtake 
another. 

233.  If  you  fing  in  the  hole  of  a  drum,  it  maketh  the  finging  more  fweer.  And  fo 
I  conceive  it  would,  if  it  were  a  fong  in  parts  fung  into  feveral  drums  ;  and  for  hand- 
fomenefs  and  flrangenefs  fake,  it  would  not  be  amifs.to  have  a  curtain  between  the 
place  where  the  drums  are  and  the  hearers. 

234.  When  a  found  is  created  in  a  wind-inftrument  between  the  breath  and  the 
air,  yet  if  the  found  be  communicated  with  a  more  equal  body  of  the  pipe,  it  melio- 
rateth  the  found.  For,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  differing  found  in  a  trumpet  or 
pipe  of  wood  ;  and  again  in  a  trumpet  or  pipe  of  brafs.  It  were  good  to  try  recorders 
and  hunters  horns  of  brafs,  what  the  found  would  be. 

23^.  Sounds  are  meliorated  by  the  intenfion  of  the  fenfe,  where  the  common  fenfe 
is  colleded  moft  to  the  particular  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  the  fight  fufpended  :  and  there- 
fore founds  are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  ;  and  1  fup- 
pofe  they  are  fweeter  to  blind  men  than  to  others  :  and  it  is  manifeft  that  between 
fleeping  and  waking,  when  all  the  fenfes  are  bound  and  fufpended,  mufic  is  far  fweeter 
than  when  one  is  fully  waking. 

Experiments 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  imitation  of  founds. 

236.  It  is  a  thing  ftrange  in  nature  when  it  is  attentively  confide  red,  how  children, 
and  Ibme  birds,  learn  to  imitate  fpetfch.  'I  hey  take  no  mark  at  ali  oF  the  mo- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  him  that  I'peaketh,  for  birds  are  as  well  taught  in  the  dark  as  by 
light.  The  founds  of  fpeech  are  very  curious  and  exquifite:  fo  one  would  think 
it  were  a  lefibn  hard  to  learn.  It  is  triie  that  it  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and 
little,  and  with  many  eflays  and  prefers  :  but  all  this  dilbhargcth  not  the  wonder.  It 
\vouId  make  a  man  think,  though  this  which  we  fliall  fay  may  feem  exceeding  ftranse, 
that  there  is  fome  tranfmilTion  of  fpirits  -,  and  that  the  fpirits  of  the  teacher  put  in  n^.o- 
tion,  fliouid  work  with  the  Ipirits  of  the  learner  a  predifpofition  to  offer  to  imitate; 
and  fo  to  perfeft  the  imitation  by  degrees.  But  touching  operations  by  tranfmilTions 
of  fpirits,  which  is  one  of  the  highelt  fecrets  in  nature,  we  (hall  fpeak  in  due  place  ; 
chiefiy  when  we  come  to  inquire  of  imagination.  But  as  for  imitation,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  in  men  an  i  other  creatures  a  pre-difpofitiun  to  imitate.  We  fee  how  ready 
apes  and  monkeys  are  to  imitate  all  motions  of  man  •,  and  in  the  catching  of  dottrels, 
we  fee  how  the  foolifh  bird  playeth  the  ape  in  gefturcs  :  and  no  man,  in  effcift,  doth 
accompany  with  others,  but  he  learneth,  ere  he  is  aware,  fome  gefture,  or  voice  or 
fafhion  of  the  other. 

237.  In  imitation  of  founds,  that  man  (hould  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter; 
for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another  ;  and  there  is  no  reward  by  feeding,  or  the  like, 
given  them  for  the  imitation  -,  and  btrfides,  you  fhall  have  parrois  that  will  not  only 
imitate  voices,  but  laughing,  knocking,  fqueaking  of  a  door  upon  the  hinges,  or  ol  a 
cart-wheel  ;  and,  in  effeft,  any  other  nolle  they  hear. 

23S.  No  bead  can  im.itate  the  fpeech  of  man  but  birds  only  ;  for  the  ape  iff,!f, 
that  is  fo  ready  to  imitate  otherwife,  attaineth  not  any  degree  of  imitation  of  fpeech. 

It  is  true,  that  I  have  known  a  dog,  that  if  one  howled  in  his  ear,  he  would  fall  a 
howling  a  great  while.  What  fhould  be  the  aptnefs  of  birds  incomparifon  of  bea[is, 
to  imitate  the  fpeech  of  man,  may  be  further  inquired.  We  fee  that  beafts  havethofs 
parts  %vhich  they  count  the  inftruments  of  fpeech,  as  lips,  teeth,  etc.  liker  unto  man 
than  birds.  As  for  the  neck,  by  which  the  throat  paficth,  we  fee  many  beads  have  it 
for  the  length  as  much  as  birds.  What  better  gorge  or  artery  birds  have,  may  be 
farther  inquired.  The  birds  that  are  known  to  be  fpeakers,  are  parrots,  pies,  jiys, 
daws,  and  ravens.     Of  which  parrots  have  an  adunque  bill,  but  the  reft  not. 

239.  But  I  conceive,  that  the  aptnefs  of  birds  is  not  fo  much  in  the  conformity  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  as  in  their  attention.  For  fpeech  mud  come  by  hearing  and 
learning  ;  and  birds  give  more  heed,  and  mark  founds  more  than  beafts  ;  becaufc  na- 
turally they  are  more  delighted  with  them,  and  pradlife  them  more,  as  appeareth  in 
their  finging.  We  fee  alfo  that  thofe  that  teach  birds  to  fing,  do  keep  them  wakinor 
to  increafe  their  attention.  We  fee  alfo,  that  cock  birds  amongd  finging  birds  are 
ever  the  better  fingers  ;  which  may  be  becaufe  they  are  more  lively  and  liften 
more. 

240.  Labour  and  intention  to   imitate   voices,  doth    conduce    much   to  imita- 
tion :  and  therefore   we    fee   that   there   be  certain  f^ntomimi,    that    will    reprefenc^ 
the  voices  of  players  of  interludes  fo  to  the  life,  as   if  you  lee  them  not  you  would 
think  they  were  thofe  players   themfelves  ;    and   fo    the  voices  of  other  men  that 
they  hear. 

241.  There  have  been  fome  that  could  counterfeit  the  diflance  of  voices,  which 
is  a  ftcondary  object  of  hearing,  in  fuch  fort,  as  when  they  Hand  fad  by  you,  you 

would 
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would  think  the  fpeech  came  from  afar  off,  in  a  fearful  manner.  How  this  is  done 
may  be  further  inquired.  But  1  fee  no  great  ufe  of  it  but  for  impofture,  in  counter- 
feiting ghoRs  or  fpirits. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  reflexion  of  founds. 
There  be  three  kinds  of  reflexions  of  founds  -,  a  reflexion  concurrent,   a  reflexion 
iterant,  which  we  call  echo  -,  and  a  ibper-reflexion,  or  an  echo  of  an  echo  ;  whereof  the 
firft  hath  been  handled  in  the  title  of  magnitude  of  founds  :  the  latter  two  we  will  now 
fpeak  of. 

242.  The  reflexion  of  fpecirs  vifible  by  mirrors  you  may  command  -,  becaufe 
pafllng  in  right  lines  they  may  be  guided  to  any  point  :  but  the  reflexion  of  founds 
is  hard  to  mafter  -,  bi-caufe  the  found  filling  great  fpaces  in  arched  lines,  cannot 
be  fo  guided  :  and  therefore  we  fee  there  hath  not  been  praflifed  any  means  to 
make  artificial  erhos.     And  no  echo  already  known  returneth  in  a  very  narrow  room. 

243.  The  natural  echos  are  made  upon  wall?,  woods,  rocks,  hills,  and  banks ; 
as  for  waters,  being  near,  they  make  a  concurrent  echo  -,  but  being  farther  off,  as  up- 
on a  large  river,  they  make  an  iterant  echo  :  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
concurrent  echo  and  the  itenmt,  but  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  the  return.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  but  water  doth  help  the  dilation  of  echo  ;  as  well  as  it  helpeth  the 
dilation  of  original  founds. 

244.  It  is  certain,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched,  that  if  you  fpeak  through  a 
trunk  (lopped  at  the  farther  end,  you  fliall  find  a  blaft  return  upon  your  mouth,  but 
no  found  at  all.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  clofenefs  which  preferveth  the  original,  is 
not  able  to  preferve  the  reflected  found  :  befides  that  echos  are  feldom  created  but 
by  loud  founds.  And  therefore  there  is  lefs  hope  of  artificial  echos  in  air  pent  in  a 
narrow  concave.  Neverthelefs  it  hath  been  tried,  that  one  leaning  over  a  well  of 
twenty  five  fathom  deep,  and  fpeaking,  though  but  foftly,  yet  not  fo  fuft  as  a 
whifper,  the  water  returned  a  good  audible  echo.  It  fhould  be  tried,  whether 
fpeaking  in  caves,  where  there  is  no  iffue  fave  where  you  fpeak,  will  not  yield  echos 
as  wells  do. 

245.  The  echo  cometh  as  the  original  found  doth,  in  a  round  orb  of  air  :  it  were 
good  to  try  the  creating  of  the  echo  where  the  body  repercuffing  maketh  an  angle  :  as 
ag.iinft  the  return  of  a  wall,  etc.  Alfo  we  fee  that  in  mirrors  there  is  the  like  angle 
of  incidence,  from  the  objed  to  the  glafs,  and  from  the  glais  to  the  eye.  And  if  you 
flrike  a  ball  fide-long,  not  full  upon  the  furface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  con- 
trary way  :  whether  there  be  any  fuch  refilience  in  echos,  that  is,  whether  a  man  fhall 
hear  better  if  he  ftand  afide  the  body  repercufling,  than  if  he  ftand  where  he  fpeaketh, 
or  any  where  in  a  right  line  between,  may  be  tried.  Trial  likewife  fhould  be  made,  by 
{landing  nearer  theplaceof  reperculling  than  he  that  fpeaketh  ;  and  again  by  ftanding 
farther  off  than  he  that  fpeaketh  •,  and  lb  knowledge  would  be  taken,  whether  echos, 
as  well  as  original  founds,  be  not  ftrongefl:  near  hand. 

246.  There  be  many  places  where  you  fhall  hear  a  number  of  echos  one  af- 
ter another  :  and  it  is  when  there  is  variety  of  hills  or  woods,  fome  nearer,  fome 
farther  off:  fo  that  the  return  from  the  farther,  being  laft  created,  will  be  likewife 
lad  heard. 

247.  As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards  the  back,  as  towards  the  front  of 
him  that  fpeaketh  ;  fo  likewife  doth  the  echo :  for  you  have  many  back  echos  to  the 
place  where  you  fland. 

248.  To 
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248.  To  make  an  echo  that  will  report  three,  or  four,  or  five  words  diitinflly,  it 
is  requifite  that  the  body  repercufling  be  a  good  diftance  off:  for  if  it  be  near,  and  yet 
not  fo  near  as  to  make  a  concurrent  echo,  it  choppeth  with  you  upon  the  fudden.  It 
is  requifite  likewife  that  the  air  be  not  much  pent  :  for  air  at  a  great  diltance  pent, 
worketh  the  fame  effed  with  air  at  large  in  a  fmall  diftance.  And  therefore  in  the 
trial  of  fpeaking  in  the  well,  though  the  well  was  deep,  the  voice  came  back  luddenly, 
and  would  bear  the  report  but  of  two  words. 

249.  For  echos  upon  echos,  there  is  a  rare  inftance  thereof  in  a  place  which  I  will 
now  exadlly  deicribe.  It  is  fome  three  or  four  miles  from  Paris,  near  a  town  called 
Pont-Charenton  ;  and  fome  bird-bolt  Ihot  or  moie  from  the  river  of  Sein.  The  room 
is  a  chapel  or  fmall  church.  The  walls  all  (landing,  both  at  the  fides  and  at  the  ends. 
Two  rows  of  pillars,  after  the  manner  of  ifles  of  churches,  alfo  (landing  ;  the  roof  all 
open,  not  fo  much  as  any  embovvment  near  any  of  the  walls  left.  There  was  againfl: 
every  pillar  a  ftack  of  billets  above  a  man's  height -,  which  the  watermen  that  bring 
wood  down  the  Sein  in  (lacks,  and  not  in  boats,  laid  there,  asitfeemeth  for  their  eafe. 
Speaking  at  the  one  end,  I  did  hear  it  return  the  voice  thirteen  feveral  times  ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  others,  that  it  would  return  fixtetn  times  :  for  I  was  there  about  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  :  and  it  is  bell,  as  all  other  echos  are,  in  the  evening. 
It  is  manifeil  that  it  is  not  echos  from  feveral  places,  but  a  toITing  of  the  voice,  as 
a  ball,  to  and  fro ;  like  to  reflexions  in  looking-glafles,  where  if  you  place  one  glafs  be- 
fore ;  and  another  behind,  you  fliall  fee  the  glafs  behind  with  the  image,  within  the 
glafs  before  •,  and  again,  the  glafs  before  in  that;  and  divers  fuch  fuper-reflexions,  till 
the  ijecits  fpeciei  at  lafb  die.  For  ic  is  every  return  weaker  and  more  fliady.  In  like 
manner  the  voice  in  that  chapel  creaitih  /peciem  fpedei,  and  maketh  ilicceeding  fuper- 
reflexions  ;  for  it  melteth  by  degrees,  and  every  reflexion  is  weaker  than  the  former  : 
fo  that  if  you  fpeak  three  words,  it  will,  perhaps,  fome  three  times  report  you  the  whole 
three  words  -,  and  then  the  two  latter  words  for  fome  times  ;  and  then  the  lall  word 
alone  for  fome  times  ;  Hill  fading  and  growing  weaker.  And  whereas  in  echos  of 
one  return,  it  is  much  to  hear  four  or  five  words ;  in  this  echo  of  fo  many  returns  upon 
the  matter,  you  hear  above  twenty  words  for  three. 

250.  The  like  echo  upon  echo,  but  only  with  two  reports,  hath  been  obferved 
to  be,  if  you  ftand  between  a  houfe  and  a  hill,  and  lure  towards  the  hill.  For 
the  houle  will  giv'e  a  back  echo  ;  one  taking  it  from  the  other,  and  the  latter  the 
weaker. 

251.  There  are  certain  letters  that  an  echo  will  hardly  exprefs  ;  as  S  for  one, 
efpeciaily  being  principial  in  a  word.  I  remember  well,  that  when  1  went  to  the  echo 
at  Pont-Charenton,  there  was  an  old  Parifian,  that  took  it  to  be  the  work  of  fpirits, 
and  of  good  fpirits.  For,  faid  he,  call  Sata-a,  and  the  echo  will  not  deliver  back  the 
devil's  name  ;  but  will  lay  va  i'en  ;  which  is  as  much  in  French  ?.s  opage,  or  void. 
And  thereby  1  did  hap  to  find,  that  an  echo  would  not  return  S,  being  but  a  hiding  and 
an  interior  found, 

252.  Echos  are  fome  more  fudden,  and  chop  again  as  foon  as  the  voice  is  deli- 
vered i  as  hath  been  partly  ("aid  :  others  are  more  deliberate,  that  is,  give  more  fpace 
between  the  voice  and  the  echo  ;  which  is  caufed  by  the  local  nearnefs  or  diftance  : 
fome  will  report  a  longer  train  of  words,  and  fome  a  ftiorter  :  fome  more  loud,  full  as 
loud  as  the  original,  and  fomerimes  more  loud,  and  fome  weaker  and  fainter. 

253    Where  echos  come  from  feveral  parts  at  the  fame  diftance,  they  muft  needs- 
make,  as  it  were,  a  choir  of  echos,  and  fo  make  the  report  greater,  and  even  a  con- 
tinued; 
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tinned  echo  5  which  you  (hall  find  in  feme   hills  that  fland  encompafled   theatre- 
like. 

254.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  refraction  in  founds,  as  well  as  in  fpecies 
vifible.  For  1  do  not  think,  that  if  a  found  fliould  pafs  through  divers  mediums, 
as  air,  cloth,  wood,  it  would  deliver  the  found  in  a  different  place  from  that  unto 
wiiich  it  is  deferred  ;  which  is  the  proper  effeft  of  refraftion.  But  majoration,  which 
is  alfo  the  work  of  refraflion,  appeareth  pLiinly  in  founds,  as  hath  been  handled  at 
full,  but  it  is  not  by  diverfity  of  mediums^ 

Experiments  in  confort  Icuch^ng  the  confent  and  dijfcnt  between  vifibles  and  audibks. 
We  Y\^yt  obiter,  for  demonftration's  fake,  ufcd  in  divers  inftances  the  examples  of 
the  fight  and  things  vifible,  to  illufirate  the  nature  of  founds  :   but  we  think  good  now 
to  profecute  that  comparilbn  more  fully. 

Confent  cf  vifibles  and  audibles. 

255.  Both  of  them  fpread  themfelves  in  round,  and  fill  a  whole  floor  or  orb  unto 
certain  limits  :  and  are  carried  a  great  way  :  and  do  languifli  and  lefl"en  by  degrees, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  the  objects  from  the  fenfories. 

256.  Both  of  them  have  the  whole  fpecies  in  every  fmall  portion  of  the  air 
or  medium,  fo  as  the  fpecies  do  pafs  through  fmall  crannies  without  confufion  : 
as  we  fee  ordinarily  in  levels,  as  to  the  eye  ;  and  in  crannies  or  chinks,  as  to  the 
found. 

257.  Both  of  them  are  of  a  fudden  and  eafy  generation  and  d  lation  ;  and  like- 
wife  perifii  fvviftly  and  fuddenly  ;  as  if  you  remove  the  light,  or  touch  the  bodies  that 
give  the  found. 

25R.  Both  of  them  do  receive  and  carry  exquifite  and  accurate  differences  ;  as  of 
colours,  figures,  motions,  diftances,  in  vifibles;  and  of  articu^ate  voices,  tones,  longs 
and  quaverings,  in  audibles. 

259.  Both  of  them,  in  their  virtue  and  working,  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  corpo- 
ral fubftance  into  their  mediums,  or  the  orb  of  their  virtue  ;  neichrr  again  to  raife  or 
fiir  any  evident  local  motion  in  dieir  mediums  as  they  pafj  ;  but  only  to  carry  certain 
fpiritual  fpecies  •,  the  perfcft  knowledge  of  the  caufe  whereof,  being  hitherto  fcarcely 
attained,  we  fhall  fearch  and  handle  in  due  place. 

260.  Both  of  them  fcem  not  to  generate  or  produce  any  other  effedt  in  na- 
ture, but  fuch  as  appertaineth  to  their  proper  objeds  and  fenfes,  and  are  otherwife 
barren. 

261.  But  both  of  them  in  their  own  proper  aftion  do  work  three  manifeft  eftefts. 
The  firfi,  in  that  the  flronger  fpecies  drowneth  the  lefier  -,  as  the  light  of  the  fun,  the 
light  of  a  glow-worm  ;  the  report  of  an  ordnance,  the  voice  :  The  fccond,  in  that  an 
objtft  of  furcharge  or  excefs  deftroyeth  the  fenfe  •,  as  the  light  of  the  fun  the  eye  ;  a 
vio'ent  found  near  the  ear  the  hearing  :  The  third,  in  that  both  of  them  will  be  re- 
verberate ;  as  in  mirrors  and  in  echos. 

262.  Neither  of  them  doth  deftroy  or  hinder  the  fpecies  of  the  other,  although 
they  encounter  in  the  fame  medium  ;  as  light  or  colour  hinder  not  found,  nor 
e  contra. 

263.  Both  of  them  affeft  the  fenfe  in  living  creatures,  and  yield  objedts  of  pleafure 
ard  diflike:  yet  neverthelefs  theobjeits  of  them  do  alfo,  if  it  be  well  obfen-ed,  afieift 
ar.d  work  upon  dead  things  ;  namely  fuch  as  have  fome  conformity  with  the  organs 

of 
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of  the  two  fenfes  :  as  vlfibles  work  upon  a  looking-glafs,  which  is  like  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  -,  and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo,  which  refemble  in  ibme  fort  the  cavern 
and  ftruiflure  of  the  ear. 

264.  Both  of  them  do  diverfly  work,  as  they  have  their  medium  diverfly  difpofed. 
So  a  trembling  medium,  as  fmoke,  maketh  the  objedl  Teem  to  tremble;  and  a  rifing 
and  falling  medium,  as  winds,  maketh  the  founds  to  rife  or  fall. 

265.  To  both,  the  medium,  which  is  the  mod  propitious  and  conducible,  is  air  ; 
for  glafs  or  water,  etc.  are  not  comparable. 

266.  In  both  of  them,  where  the  objedl  is  fine  and  accurate,  it  conduceth  much  to 
have  the  fenfe  incentive  and  ereft  -,  infomuch  as  you  contradf  your  eye  when  you 
would  fee  Iharply;  and  ereft  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  attentively  ;  which  in 
beafts  that  have  ears  moveable  is  moft  maniteft. 

267.  The  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  and  conglomerate,  generate 
heat ;  which  is  a  different  aftion  from  the  adion  of  fight :  and  the  multiplication  and 
conglomeration  of  founds  doth  generate  an  extreme  rarefatlion  of  the  air;  which  is 
an  adion  mareriate,  differing  from  the  adion  of  found;  if  it  be  true,  which  is  anciently 
reported,  that  birds  with  great  lliouts  have  fallen  down. 

Dijfents  of  vifibles  and  audibles. 

268.  The  fpecies  of  vifibles  feem  to  beemifTions  of  beams  from  the  objed  feen, 
almoff  like  odours,  fave  that  they  are  more  incorporeal  :  but  the  fpecies  of  audibles 
feem  to  participate  more  with  local  motion,  like  perculTions,  or  imp.'-enions  made  upon 
the  air.  So  that  whereas  all  bodies  do  feem  to  work  in  two  manners,  either  by  ths 
communication  of  their  natures,  or  by  the  impreffions  and  fignacures  of  their  motions  ; 
the  diffufion  of  fpecies  vifible  f  emeth  to  participate  more  of  the  former  operation,  and 
the  fpecies  audible  of  the  latter. 

269.  The  fpecies  of  audibles  feem  to  be  carried  more  manifeflly  through  the  air 
than  the  fpecies  of  vifibles :  for  I  conceive  that  a  contrary  ffroiig  wind  will  not  much 
hinder  tiie  fight  of  vifibles,  as  it  will  do  the  hearing  of  founds. 

270.  There  is  one  difference  above  all  others  between  vifibles  and  audibles,  that  Is 
die  niofl:  remarkable,  as  that  whereupon  many  fmaller  differences  do  depend  :  namely, 
that  vifibles,  except  lights,  are  carried  in  right  lines,  and  audibles  in  arcuate  lines. 
Hence  it  cometh  to  pals,  that  vifibles  do  not  intermingle  and  confound  one  another, 
as  hath  been  faid  before;  but  founds  do.  Hence  it  cometh,  that  the  folidity  of  bodies 
doth  not  much  hinder  the  fight,  fo  that  the  bodies  be  clear,  and  the  pores  in  a  right 
line,  as  in  glafs,  cryltal,  diamonds,  water,  ^/f.  but  a  thin  fcarf  or  handkerchief,  though 
they  be  bodies  nothing  fo  folid,  hinder  the  fight  :  whereas,  contrariwi'e,  thefe  porous 
bodies  do  not  much  hinder  the  hearing,  but  folid  bodies  do  almoft  ffop  it,  or  at 
the  leaff  attenuate  it.  Hence  alfo  it  cometh,  that  to  the  reflexion  of  vifibles  fmall 
glafles  fuffice ;  but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles  are  required  greater  fpaces,  as  hath 
likewife  been  faid  before. 

271.  VisiBLEs  are  feen  farther  off  than  founds  are  heard;  allowing  neverthelefs 
the  rate  of  their  bignefs ;  for  otherwife  a  great  found  will  be  heard  farther  off"  than  a 
fmall  body  feen. 

272.  VisiELES  require,  generally,  fome  diflance  between  the  objed  and  the  eye,  to 
be  better  feen ;  whereas  in  audibles,  the  nearer  the  approach  of  the  found  is  to  the 
fcnfe,  the  better.  But  in  this  there  may  be  a  double  error.  The  one  becaufe  to  fee- 
ing there  is  required  light;   and  any  thing  that  toucheth  the  pupil  of  die  eye  all  over 

Voi.  I.  C  c  excludeth 
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cxcli'.deth  the  light.  For  I  have  heard  of  a  perfon  very  credible,  who  himfelf  was 
cured  of  a  cataraft  in  one  of  his  eyes,  that  while  the  filver  needle  did  work  upon  the 
fight  of  his  eye,  to  remove  the  film  of  the  cataraft,  he  never  faw  any  thing  more 
clear  or  perfeft  than  that  white  needle :  which,  no  doubt,  was,  becaufe  the  needle  was 
lelTer  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  fo  took  not  the  light  from  it.  The  other  error 
may  be,  for  that  the  objedl  of  fight  doth  ftrike  upon  the  pupil  of  the  eye  direftly 
without  any  interception  •,  whereas  the  cave  of  the  ear  doth  hold  off  the  found 
a  little  from  the  organ  :  and  fo  neverthelefs  there  is  fome  diftance  required  in  both. 

273.  VisiELES  are  fwiftlier  carried  to  the  fenfe  than  audibles  ;  as  appeareth  in 
thunder  and  lightning,  flame  and  report  of  a  piece,  motion  of  the  air  in  hewing  of 
wood.     All  which  have  been  fet  down  heretofore,  but  are  proper  for  this  title. 

274.  I  conceive  alfo,  that  the  fpecies  of  audibles  do  hang  longer  in  the  air  than  thofe 
of  vifibles  :  for  althouoh  even  thofe  of  vifibles  do  hano;  fome  time,  as  we  fee  in  rings 
turned,  that  fhew  like  fpheres  •,  in  lute-ftrings  fillipped  ;  a  fire-brand  carried  along, 
which  leaveth  a  train  of  light  behind  it  ;  and  in  the  twilight  •,  and  the  like  :  yet  I 
conceive  that  founds  flay  longer,  becaufe  they  are  carried  up  and  down  with  the  wind  ; 

•  and  becaufe  of  the  dillance  of  the  time  in   ordnance  difcharged,  and  heard  twenty 

miles  off. 

275.  In  vifibles  there  are  not  found  objedts  fo  odious  and  Ingrate  to  the  fenfe  as  iri 
audibles.  For  foul  fights  do  rather  difpleafc,  in  that  they  excite  the  memory  of  foul 
things,  than  in  the  immediate  objects.  And  therefore  in  pictures,  thofe  foul  fights 
do  not  much  offend  ;  but  in  audibles,  the  grating  of  a  faw,  when  it  is  fharpened,  doth 
offend  fo  much,  as  it  fetteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  And  any  of  the  harfli  dilcords  in 
mufic  the  ear  doth  ftraightways  refule. 

276.  Im  vifibles,  after  great  fight,  if  you  come  fuddenly  into  the  dark,  or  contrari- 
wife,  out  of  the  dark  into  a  glaring  fight,  the  eye  is  dazled  for  a  time,  and  the  fight 
contufed  •,  but  whether  any  fuch  effeft  be  after  great  founds,  or  after  a  deep  filence, 
may  be  better  inquired.  It  is  an  old  tradition,  that  thofe  that  dwell  near  the  catarafts 
of  Nilus,  are  ftruck  deaf  :  but  we  find  no  fiurh  effect  in  cannoniers,  nor  millers, 
nor  thofe  that  dwell  upon  bridges. 

277.  It  feemeth  that  the  imprefllon  of  colour  is  fo  weak,  as  it  worketh  not  but  by  a 
cone  of  direft  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  bafis  is  in  the  objeft,  and  the  verti- 
cal point  in  the  eye  ;  fo  as  there  is  a  corradiation  and  conjunclion  of  beams  •,  and 
thofe  beams  fo  fent  forth,  yet  are  not  of  any  force  to  beget  the  like  borrowed  or  fe- 
cond  beams,  except  it  be  by  reflexion,  whereof  we  ipeak  not.  For  the  beams  pafs 
and  give  little  tinfture  to  that  air  which  is  adjacent  ;  which  if  they  did,  we  fliould  fee- 
colours  out  of  a  right  line.  But  as  this  is  in  colours,  fo  otherwife  it  is  in  the  body  of 
light.  For  when  there  is  a  fkreen  between  the  candle  and  the  eye,  yet  the  light  paffeth 
to  the  paper  whereon  one  writeth  ;  fo  that  the  light  is  feen  where  the  body  of  the 
flame  is  not  feen,  and  where  any  colour,  if  it  were  placed  where  the  body  of  the  flame 
is,  would  not  be  feen.  I  judge  that  found  is  of  this  latter  nature  ;  for  when  two  are 
placed  on  both  fides  of  a  wall,  and  the  voice  is  heard,  I  judge  it  is  not  only  the  original 
found  which  paflTeth  in  an  arched  line  •,  but  the  found  which  pafTeth  above  the  wall  in  a 
right  line,  begetteth  the  like  motion  round  about  it  as  the  firfl  did,  though  more  weak. 

Experiments  in  confer  i  touching  the  fympathy  or  antipathy  of  founds  one  with  another, 

278.  All  concords  and  difcords  of  mufic  are,  no  doubt,  fympathies  and  antipathies 
of  founds.     And  fo,  likewife,  in  that  mufic  which  we  call  broken  mufic,  or  conforc 

mufiCy 
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mufic,  fome  conforts  of  inflruments  are  fweeter  than  others,  a  thing  not  fufficiently 
yet  obterved  :  as  the  Irifli  harp  and  bafe  viol  agree  well  :  the  recorder  and  flringed 
mufic  agree  well  :  organs  and  the  voice  agree  well,  etc.  But  the  virginals  and  the 
lute  ;  or  the  WelOi  harp  and  Irifh  harp;  or  the  voice  and  pipes  alone,  agree  not  lb 
well;  but  for  the  melioration  of  mufic,  there  is  yet  much  left,  in  this  point  of  ex- 
quifire  conforts,  to  try  and  inquire. 

279.  There  is  a  common  oblcrvation,  that  if  a  lute  or  viol  belaid  upon  the 
back,  with  a  fmall  ftraw  upon  one  of  the  firings ;  and  another  lute  or  viol  be  laid 
by  it;  and  in  the  other  lute  or  viol  the  unifon  to  that  firing  be  flruck,  it  will  make 
the  firing  move  ;  which  wdl  appear  both  to  the  eye,  and  by  the  lli  aw's  falling  off". 
The  like  will  be,  if  the  diapalbn  or  eighth  to  that  firing  be  flruck,  either  in  the  fame 
luce  or  viol,  or  in  others  lying  by  ;  but  in  none  of  thefe  there  is  any  report  of  found 
that  can  be  difcerned,    but  only  motion. 

2S0.  It  was  deviled,  that  a  viol  fhould  have  a  lay  of  wire-firings  below,  as  clofe 
to  the  belly  as  a  lute  ;  and  then  the  firings  of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordi- 
nary viols  ;  to  the  end  that  by  this  means  the  upper  firings  flruck,  Ihouki  make 
the  lower  refound  by  fympathy,  and  fo  make  the  mufic  the  better;  which  if  it  be  to 
purpoie,  then  fympathy  worketh  as  well  by  report  of  found  as  by  motion.  But  this 
device  I  conceive  to  be  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  the  upper  firings,  which  are  flopped  in 
great  variety,  cannot  maintain  a  diapafon  or  unifon  with  the  lower,  which  are  never 
Hopped.  But  if  it  fhould  he  of  ufe  at  all,  ic  muft  be  in  inflruments  which  have  no 
Hops  ;  as  virginals  and  harps ;  wherein  trial  may  be  made  of  two  rows  of  firings, 
diflant  the  one  from  the  other. 

281.  The  experiment  of  fympathy  may  be  transferred,  perhaps,  from  inflruments 
of  ftrings  to  other  inflruments  of  found.  As  to  try,  if  there  were  in  one  fteeple 
two  bells  of  unifon,  whether  the  llriking  of  the  one  would  move  the  other,  more 
than  if  it  were  another  accord  :  and  fo  in  pipes,  if  they  be  of  equal  bore  and  found, 
whether  a  little  flraw  or  feather  would  move  in  the  one  pipe,  when  the  other  is  blown 
at  an  unifon. 

232.  It  feemeth,  both  in  ear  and  eye,  the  inftrument  of  fenfe  hath  a  fympathy 
or  fimilitude  with  that  which  giveth  the  refleftion,  as  hach  been  touched  before  :  for 
as  the  fight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  cryflal,  or  glals,  or  water ;  fo  is  the  ear  a  finuous 
cave,  with  a  hard  bone  to  flop  and  reverberate  the  found :  which  is  like  to  the 
places  that  report  echos. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  hindering  or  helping  of  the  hearing. 

283.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear  fo  well.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
the  membrane  of  the  ear  is  extended  ;  and  lb  rather  cafteth  off  the  found  than 
draweth  it  to. 

284.  We  hear  better  when  we  hold  our  breath  than  contrary  ;  infomuch  as  in  all 
jiflening  to  attain  a  found  afar  off,  men  hold  their  breath.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in 
all  expiration  the  motion  is  outwards;  and  therefore  rather  driveth  away  the  voice 
than  draweth  it  :  and  befides  we  fee,  that  in  all  labour  to  do  things  with  any  flrength, 
we  hold  the  breath  ;  and  liflening  after  any  found  that  is  heard  with  difKculty,  is  a 
kind  of  labour. 

285.  Let  it  be  tried,  for  the  help  of  the  hearing,  and  I  conceive  it  likely  to  fuc- 
ceed,  to  make  an  inflrument  like  a  tunnel ;  the  narrow  part  whereof  may  b.-  of  the 
'bigneis  oi  the  hole  of  the  ear;    and  the  broader  end  much  larger,  like  a  bell  at  the 
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fkirts;  and  the  length  half  a  foot  or  more.  And  let  the  narrow  end  of  it  be  fet  clofe 
to  the  ear :  and  maik  whether  any  found,  abroad  in  the  open  air,  will  not  be  heard 
diftinftly  from  farther  diftance,  than  without  that  inftrument  ;  being,  as  it  were,  an 
ear-fpeftacle.  And  I  have  heard  there  is  in  Spain  an  inflrument  in  ufe  to  be  fct  to 
the  ear,  that  helpeth  fo.mewhat  thofe  that  are  thick  of  hearing. 

286.  If  the  mouth  be  fhut  clofe,  neverthelefs  there  is  yielded  by  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  a  murmur;  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  dumb  men.  But  if  the  noftrils  be  likewife 
flopped,  no  fuch  murmur  can  be  made  :  except  it  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  palate  to- 
wards the  throat.  Whereby  it  appeareth  manifeftly,  that  a  found  in  the  mouth, 
except  fuch  as  aforefaid,  if  the  mouth  be  Hopped,  paffeth  from  the  palate  through, 
the  noftrils. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  fpiritual  and  fine  nature  of  founds. 

287.  The  repercuflioH  of  founds,  v/hich  we  call  echo,  is  a  great  argument  of  the 
fpiritual  effence  of  founds.  For  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercufTion  fliould  be  created 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  like  inftruments,  with  the  original  found  :  but  we  fee 
what  a  number  of  exquifite  inftruments  muft  concur  in  fpcaking  of  words,  whereof 
there  is  no  fuch  matter  in  the  returning  of  them,  but  only  a  plain  flop  and  reper- 
cufTion. 

288.  The  exquifite  differences  of  articulate  founds,  carried  along  in  the  air,  fhew 
that  they  cannot  be  fignatures  or  impreffions  in  the  air,  as  hath  been  well  refuted  by 
the  ancients.  For  it  is  true,  that  feals  make  excellent  impreffions ;  and  fo  it  may  be 
thought  of  founds  in  their  firft  generation  :  but  then  the  dilation  and  continuance  of 
them  without  any  new  fealing,  fhew  apparently  they  cannot  be  impreffions. 

289.  All  founds  are  fuddenly  made,  and  do  fuddenly  perlfh :  but  neither  that, 
nor  the  exquifite  differences  of  them,  is  matter  of  fo  great  admiration  :  for  the 
quaverings  and  warblings  in  lutes  and  pipes  are  as  fwift  ■,  and  the  tongue,  which  is 
r,o  very  fine  inftrument,  doth  in  fpeech  make  no  fewer  motions  than  there  be  letters 
in  all  the  words  which  are  uttered.  But  that  founds  fliould  not  only  be  fo  fpeedily. 
generated,  but  carried  fo  far  every  way  in  fuch  a  momentary  time,  deferveth  more 
admiration.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man  (iand  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  fpeak 
aloud,  he  fhall  be  hard  a  furlong  in  a  round  ;  and  that  fhall  be  in  artical  te  founds  j. 
and  thofe  fliall  be  entire  in  every  little  portion  of  the  air  ;  and  this  fhall  be  done  in 
the  fpace  of  lefs  than  a  minute. 

290.  The  fudden  generation  and  perifliing  of  founds,  muft  be  one  of  thefe  two 
ways.  Either  that  the  air  fuffcreth  fome  force  by  found,  and  then  relloreth  itfelf, 
as  water  doth-,  which  being  divided,  maketh  many  circles,  tiil  it  retlore  itklf  to  the 
natural  confiftence :  or  otherwife,  that  the  air  doth  willingly  imbibe  the  found  as 
grateful,  but  cannot  maintain  it-,  for  that  the  air  hath,  as  it  fiiould  feem,  a  fccret  and 
hidden  appetite  of  receiving  the  found  at  the  frrffi  but  then  other  grofs  and  more 
materiate  qualities  of  the  air  ftraightways  fuffocate  it;  hke  unto  flame,  which  is  ge- 
nerated with  alacrity,  but  fl:raight  quenched  by  the  enmity  of  the  air  or  other  ambient 
bodies. 

There  be  thefe  differences,  in  general,  by  which  founds  are  divided  :  i.  Mufical, 
immuficaj.  2.  Treble,  bale.  3.  Flat,  fliarp.  4.  Soft,  loud.  5.  Plxterior,  interior. 
6.  Clean,  harfli  or  purling.     7.  Articulate,  inarticulate. 

We  have  laboured,  as  may  appear,  in  this  inquificion  of  founds  diligently  ;  both, 
becaufe  found  is  one  of  the  moll  hidden  portions  of  nature,  as  we  faid  in  the  begin- 
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ning,  and  becaufe  it  is  a  virtue  which  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  immateriate ; 
whereof  there  be  in  nature  but  few.  Bcfides,  we  were  willing,  now  inthefeour  firft 
centuries,  to  make  a  pattern  or  precedent  of  an  exa(5t  inquifition  ;  and  we  fhall  do  the 
like  hereafter  in  fome  other  fubjccts  which  require  it.  For  we  defire  that  men  fliould 
learn  and  perceive,  how  fevere  a  thing  the  true  inquifition  of  nature  is ;  and  fliould 
accuflom  themfelves  by  the  light  of  particulars  to  enlarge  their  minds  to  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  world,  and  not  reduce  the  world  to  the  narrownefs  of  cheir  minds. 

Experiinenl  folitary  touching  the  orient  colours  in  dijfdution  of  metals. 

291.  Metals  give  orient  and  fine  colours  in  diflbiutions-,  as  gold  giveth  an 
excellent  yellow ;  quickfilver  an  excellent  green  ;  tin  giveth  an  excellent  azure  :  like- 
wife  in  their  putrefaftions  or  rufts  ;  as  vermilion,  verdegreafe,  bife,  cirrus,  etc.  and 
likewife  in  their  vitrifications.  Thecaufe  is,  for  that  by  their  ftrength  of  body  they 
are  able  to  endure  the  fire  or  ftrong  waters,  and  to  be  put  into  an  equal  pollute ; 
and  again  to  retain  part  of  their  principal  fpirit ;  which  two  things,  equal  pofture 
and  quick  fpirits,  are  required  chiefly  to  make  colours  lightibme. 

Experiment  JoUlary  touching  prolongation  of  life.. 

292.  It  conduceth  unto  long  life,  and  to  the  more  placid  motion  of  the  fpirits,. 
which  thereby  do  lefs  prey  and  confume  the  juice  of  the  body,  either  that  mens 
adions  be  free  and  voluntary,  that  nothing  be  done  invi'-a  Mi'^erva,  but  fecundum 
genium  ;  or  on  the  o^.her  fide,  that  the  actions  of  men  be  full  of  regubtion  and  com- 
mands within  themfelves  :  for  then  the  viftory  and  performing  of  the  command 
giveth  a  good  difpofition  to  the  fpirits  •,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  proceedin^^  from  degree 
to  degree  ;  for  then  the  fenfe  of  the  vidory  is  the  greater.  An  example  of  the  Jor- 
merof  thefe  is  in  a  country  life;  an.!  of  the  latter  in  monks  and  philofophers,  and 
fuch  as  do  continually  enjoy  themfclvse. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  appetite  of  union  in  bodies.. 

293.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitatlon  of 
folution  of  continuity  :  and  of  this  appetite  there  be  many  degrees ;  but  the  moft 
remarkable  and  fit  to  be  diftinguifhed  are  three.  The  firft  in  liquors ;  the  fecond  ia 
hard  bodies  ;  and  the  third  in  bodies  cleaving  or  tenacious.  In  liquors  this  appetite 
is  weak  :  we  fee  in  liquors,  the  threading  of  them  in  ftillicides,  as  hath  been  faid  ; 
the  falling  of  them  in  round  drops,  which  is  the  form  of  union  ;  and  the  flaying  of 
them  for  a  little  time  in  bubbles  and  Iroth.  In  the  fecond  degree  or  kind,  th.s  appe- 
tite is  (irong  ;  as  in  iron,  in  ftone,  in  wood,  etc.  In  the  third,  this  appetite  is  in  a 
med  um  between  the  other  two:  for  fuch  bodies  do  partly  follow  the  touch  of •  ano- 
ther body,  and  partly  ftick  and  continue  to  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  they  rope,  and 
draw  themfelves  in  threads  ;  as  we  fee  in  pitch,  glue,  birdlime,  etc,  hSut  note,  that 
all  fglid  bodies  are  cleaving  niore  or  lefs :  and  that  they  love  better  the  touch  of 
fomev/hat  that  is  tangible,  than  of  air.  For  water  in  fmall  quantity  cleaveth  to  any 
thing  that  is  folid  -,  and  fo  would  metal  too,  if  the  weight  drew  it  not  oft'.  And, 
therefore  gold  foliate,  or  any  metal  foliate,  cleaveth  :  but  thofe  bodies  which  are 
noted  to  be  clammy  and  cleaving,  are  luch  as  have  a  more  indifterent  appetite  at  once 
to  follow  another  body,  and  to  hold  to  themfelves.  And  therefore  they  are  commonly 
bodies  ill  mixed  ;  and  v/hich  take  more  pleafure  in  a  foreign  body,  than  in  preferving 
their  own  confidence;  and  v/hich  have  little  predominance  in  drought  or  moiiUire. 

Experimente 
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Experiment  foHtary  touching  the  like  operations  of  heat  and  time. 

294,  Time  and  heat  are  fellows  in  manyeffedts.  Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  eafily 
expire-,  as  parchment,  leaves,  roots,  clay,  etc.  And  fo  doth  time  or  age  arefy  -,  as  in 
the  fame  bodies,  etc.  Heat  diflblvedi  and  melteth  bodies  that  keep  in  their  fpirits ;  as 
in  divers  liqiiefadions  :  and  fo  doth  time  in  fome  bodies  of  a  fofter  confiftence,  as  is 
maniteft  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid  ;  and  the  like  in  fugar  ;  and  fo 
in  old  oil,  which  is  ever  more  clear  and  more  hot  in  medicinable  ufe.  Heat  caufeth 
the  fpirits  to  fearch  fome  iffue  out  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  volatility  of  mjCtals  ;  and  fo 
doth  time  ;  as  in  the  ruft  of  rnetals.  But  generally  heat  doth  that  in  a  fmall  time, 
which  age  doth  in  long. 

Experiment  folitary  tcuching  the  differing  operations  of  fire  and  time. 

295.  Some  things  which  pafs  the  fire  are  foftefi:  at  firft,  and  by  time  grow  hard, 
as  the  crumb  of  bread.  Some  are  harder  when  they  come  from  the  fire,  and  after- 
wards give  again,  and  grow  fofr,  as  the  cruft  of  bread,  bifket,  fweet- meats,  fait,  f/r. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  thofe  things  which  wax  hard  with  time,  the  v/ork  of  the  fire  is  a 
kind  of  melting  ;  and  in  th.ofe  that  wax  fjft  v.'ith  time,  contrariwife,  the  work  of 
the  fire  is  a  kind  of  baking -,  and  whatfoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  fome  de- 
gree difiblve. 

Experiment  folitciry  touching  motions  hy  imitation. 
2g6.  Motions  pals  from  one  man  to  another,  not  fo  much  by  exciting  imagination, 
as  by  imitation;  efpecially  if  there  be  an  aptnefs  or  inclination  before.  Therefore 
gaping,  or  yawning,  and  ftretching  do  pafs  from  man  to  man  •,  for  that  that  caufeth 
gaping  and  ftretching  is,  when  the  fpirits  are  a  little  heavy  by  any  vapour,  or  the  like, 
yor  then  they  flrive,  as  it  were,  to  wring  out  and  expel  that  which  loadeth  them.  So 
men  drowly,  and  defirous  to  fleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague,  do  ufe  to  yav/n  and 
ilretch  -,  and  do  likewife  yitld  a  voice  or  found,  which  is  an  interjeftion  of  expulfion  : 
fo  that  if  another  be  apt  and  prepared  to  do  the  like,  he  followeth  by  the  fight  of  ano- 
ther.    So  the  laughing  of  another  maketh  to  laugh. 

Experiment  folitcry  touching  infeSlious  d'feajes. 

297.  There  be  fome  known  difeafes  that  are  infedious  ;  and  others  that  are  not. 
Thofe  that  are  infeftious  are,  firil:,  fuch  as  are  chiefly  in  the  fpirits,  and  not  fo  much 
in  the  humours  ;  and  therefore  pafs  eafil/from  body  to  body  :  fuch  arepefl:ilences,  lip- 
pitudes,  and  fuch  like.  Secondly,  fuch  as  taint  the  breath,  vvhich  we  fee  paiTeth  ma- 
nifelf  ly  from  man  to  man  j  and  not  invifibly,  as  the  affedts  of  the  fpirits  do  :  fuch  are 
confumptions  of  the  lungs,  etc.  Thirdly,  fuch  as  come  forth  to  the  fkin,  and  there- 
fore taint  the  air  or  the  body  adjacent ;  efpecially  if  they  confift  in  an  undluous  fubftance 
not  apt  todiffipate  ;  fuch  are  fcabs  and  leprofy.  Fourthly,  fuch  as  are  merely  in  the 
humours,  and  not  in  the  fpirits,  breath,  or  exhalations :  and  therefore  they  never  infeft 
but'by  touch  only ;  and  fuch  a  touch  alfo  as  cometh  within  the  epidermis  ;  as  the  ve- 
nom of  the  French-pox,  and  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  iyicorp  oration  of  powder  i  and  liquors. 

298.  Most  powders  grow  more  clofe  and  coherent  by  mixture  of  water,  than  by 
mixture  of  oil,    though  oil  be  the  thicker  body ;  as  meal,  etc.    The  reafon  is  the  con- 
gruity  of  bodies  ;  which  if  it  be  more,  maketh  a  perfeder  imbibition  and  incorpora- 
tion; 
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tion  ;  which  in  mod  powders  is  more  between  them  and  water,  than  between  them 
and  oil :  but  painters  colours  ground,  and  aflies,  do  better  incorporate  with  oil. 

Expriment  folitary  touching  exercife  of  the  body. 

299.  Ml'ch  motion  and  exercife  is  good  for  fome  bodies  ;  and  fitting  and  lefs  mo- 
tion for  others.  If  the  body  be  hot  and  void  of  fuperfluous  moiliures,  too  much  mo- 
tion hurteth  :  and  it  is  an  error  in  phyficians,  to  call  too  much  upon  exercife.  Like- 
wife  men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  ufe  not  exercife  and  a  fpare  diet  both  :  but  if  much 
exercife,  then  a  plentiful  diet -,  and  if  fparing  diet,  then  little  exercife.  The  benefits 
that  come  of  exercife  are,  firfl:,  that  it  fendeth  nourifhment  into  the  parts  more  forci- 
bly. Secondly,  that  it  helpeth  to  excern  by  fweat,  and  fo  maketh  the  parts  aflimilate 
the  more  pcrfetftly.  Thirdly,  that  it  maketh  the  fubftance  of  the  body  more  folid  and 
compaft ;  and  fo  lefs  apt  to  be  confumed  and  depredated  by  the  fpirics.  The  evils  that 
come  of  exercife  are,  firft,  that  it  maketh  the  fpirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Secondly, 
that  it  doth  abforb  likewife,  and  attenuate  too  much  the  moifture  of  the  body.  Thirdly, 
that  it  maketh  too  great  concuflion,  efpecially  if  it  be  violent,  cf  the  inward  parts, 
which  delight  more  in  reft.  But  generally  exercife,  if  it  be  much,  is  no  friend  to 
prolongation  of  life  ;  which  is  one  caufe  why  women  live  longer  than  men,  becaufe 
they  fiir  lefs. 

Experiment  /o!it:iry  touching  7Keats  that  induce  fatiety, 

300.  Some  food  we  may  ufe  long,  and  much,  without  glutting  ;  as  bread,  flefli 
that  is  not  fat  or  rank,  etc.  Some  other,  though  pleafant,  glutteth  fooner  ;  as  fweet 
meats,  fat  meats,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  appetite  confifteth  in  theemptinefs  of  the 
mouth  of  the  ftomach  ;  or  polTefilng  ic  with  fomewhat  that  is  aftringent  -,  and  there- 
fire  cold  and  dry.  But  things  that  are  fweet  and  fat  are  more  filling  -,  and  do  fwing 
and  hang  more  about  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  -,  and  go  not  down  fo  fpeedily  :  and 
again  turn  fooner  to  cho'er,  which  is  hot  and  ever  abateth  the  appetite.  We  fte  alfo, 
that  another  caufeof  fatiety  is  an  over-cuflom  ;  and  of  appetite  is  novelty  ;  and  there- 
fore meats,  if  the  fame  be  continually  taken,  induce  loathing.  To  give  the  reafon  of 
the  diftafte  of  fatiety,  and  of  the  pleaf-ire  of  novelty  ;  and  to  diftinguifh  not  only  in 
meats  and  drinks,  but  alfo  in  motion?,  loves,  company,  delights,  fludies,  what  they  be 
that  cuftom  maketh  more  grateful,  and  what  more  tedious,  were  a  large  field.  But 
for  meats,  the  caufe  is  attraction,  which  is  quicker,  and  more  excited  towards  that 
which  is  new,  than  towards  that  whereof  there  remaineth  a  relifh  by  former  ufe.  And, 
generally,  it  is  a  rule,  that  whatfoever  is  fomewhat  ingrate  at  firft,  is  made  grateful  by 
cuftom;  but  whatloever  is  too  pleafing  at  firfl:,  groweth  quickly  to  f3ti3.te. 
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CENTURY     IV. 


Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  clarification  of  liquors,  and  the  accelerating 

thereof. 

ACCELERATION  of  time,  in  works  of  nature,  may  well  be  efleemed 
inter  magnalia  naturae.  And  even  in  divine  miracles,  accelerating  of  the  time 
is  next  to  the  creating  of  the  matter.  We  will  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  inquiry 
of  it  :  and  for  acceleration  of  germination,  we  will  refer  it  over  unto  the  place 
where  we  fhall  handle  die  lubjedt  of  plants  generally  ;  and  will  now  begin  with  other 
accelerations. 

301.  Liquors  arc,  many  of  them,  at  the  firft  thick  and  troubled;  as  mufte, 
wort,  juices  of  fruits,  or  herbs  expreifed,  etc.  and  by  time  they  fettle  and  clarify. 
But  to  make  them  clear  before  the  time,  is  a  great  v/ork  •,  for  it  is  a  fpur  to  nature, 
and  putteth  her  out  of  her  pace  :  and,  befides,  it  is  of  good  ufe  for  making  drinks 
and  fauces  potable  and  ferviceable  fpeedily.  But  to  know  the  means  of  accelerating 
clarification,  we  muft  firft  know  the  cauies  of  clarification.  The  firft  caufe  is,  by 
the  feparation  of  the  groiTer  parts  of  the  liquor  from  the  finer.  The  fecond,  by  the 
equal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  of  the  liquor  with  the  tangible  parts  :  for  that  ever 
reprefenteth  bodies  clear  and  untroubled.  The  third,  by  the  refining  the  fpirit 
itfelf,  which  thereby  giveth  to  the  liquor  more  fplendor  and  more  luftre. 

302.  First,  for  Icparatlori,  it  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordinary  refidence 
or  fettlement  of  liquors  ;  by  heat,  by  motion,  by  precipitation,  or  fublimation,  that 
is,  a  calling  of  the  feveral  parts  either  up  or  down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction ;  by 
adhefion,  as  when  a  body  more  vifcous  is  mingled  and  agitated  with  the  liquor,  which 
vifcous  body,  afterwards  fevered,  draweth  with  it  the  grolfer  parts  ot  the  liquor  ; 
and  laftly,  by  percolation  or  paftage. 

303.  Secondly,  for  the  even  diftribution  of  the  fpirits,  it  is  wrought  by  gentle 
beat  ;  and  by  agitation  or  motion,  for  of  time  we  fpeak  not,  becaufe  it  is  that  we 
would  anticipate  and  reprefent  •,  and  it  is  wrought  alfo  by  mixture  of  fome  other  body, 
which  hath  a  virtue  to  open  the  liquor,  and  to  make  the  fpirits  the  better  pafs 
through. 

304.  Thirdly,  for  the  refining  of  the  fpirit,  it  is  wrought  likewife  by  heat  -,  by 
motion  ;  and  by  mixture  of  fome  body  which  hath  virtue  to  attenuate.  So  there- 
fore, having  Ihewn  the  caufes,  for  the  accelerating  of  clarification  in  general,  and  the 
inducing  of  it,  take  thefe  inftances  and  trials. 

305.  It  is  in  common  praftice  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  which  we 
call  racking,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much  the  fooner  :  for  the  lees,  though  they 
keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lafting  \  yet  withal  they  call  up  fome  fpifli- 
tude  :  and  this  inftance  is  to  be  referred  to  feparation. 

306.  On 
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3c6.  On  the  other  fide  it  were  good  to  try,  what  the  adding  to  the  liquor  more 
lees  than  his  own  will  work  ;  for  though  the  lees  do  make  the  liquor  turbid,  yet 
they  refine  the  fpirits.  Take  therefore  a  veird  of  new  beer,  and  take  another  vefTel 
of  new  beer,  and  rack  the  one  veflel  from  the  kes,  and  pour  the  lees  of  the  racked 
veflel  into  the  unracked  vefiel,  and  fee  the  effeft :  this  inltance  is  referred  to  the  re- 
fining of  the  fpirits. 

3'.;.  Take  new  beer,  and  put  infome  quantity  of  dale  beer  into  it,  and  fee  whe- 
ther it  will  not  accelerate  the  clarification,  by  opening  the  body  of  the  beer,  antl 
cutting  the  grofler  parts,  whereby  they  may  fall  down  into  lees.  And  this  inilance 
again  is  referred  to  feparation. 

308.  The  longer  malt  or  herbs,  or  the  like,  are  infufed  in  liquor,  the  more  thick 
and  troubled  the  liquor  is-,  but  the  longer  they  be  decofted  in  the  liquor,  the  clearer 
it  is.  The  reafon  is  plain,  bccaufe  in  infufion,  the  longer  it  is,  the  "reater  is  the 
part  of  the  grofs  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor  :  but  in  decoction,  "though  more 
goeth  forth,  yet  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top,  or  fettleth  at  the  bottom.  Am.1  there- 
fore the  moll  exacl  way  to  clarify  is,  firft,  to  infufe,  and  then  to  take  off  the  liquor 
and  decoft  it;  as  they  do  in  beer,  which  hath  malt  firft  infufed  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop.     This  alfo  is  referred  to  Jeparation. 

309.  Take  hot  embers,  and  put  them  about  a  bottle  filled  with  new  beer,  almoft 
to  the  very  neck  -,  let  the  bottle  be  well  ftopped,  left  it  fly  out :  and  continue  it, 
renewing  the  embers  every  day,  by  the  fpace  of  ten  days  -,  and  then  compare  it 
with  another  bottle  of  the  fame  beer  fet  by.  Take  alio  lime  both  quenched  and 
unquenched,  and  let  the  bottles  in  them  ut  ftip-a.  This  inftance  is  referred  both  to 
the  even  diftribution,  and  alfo  to  the  refining  of  the  fpirits  by  heat. 

310.  Take  bottles  and  fwing  them,  or  carry  them  in  a  wheel-barrow  upon  rou^h 
ground,  twice  in  a  day  :  but  then  you  may  not  fill  the  bottles  full,  but  leave  fome 
air  ;  for  if  the  liquor  come  dole  to  the  ftopple,  it  cannot  play  nor  flower  :  and  when 
you  have  fhaken  them  well  either  way,  pour  the  drink  into  another  bottle  ftopped 
clofe  after  the  ufua!  manner  •,  for  if  it  ftay  with  much  air  in  it,  the  drink  will  pall  -, 
neither  will  it  fettle  fo  perfedlly  in  all  the  parts.  Let  it  ftand  fome  twenty  four  hours : 
then  take  if,  and  put  it  again  into  a  bottle  with  air,  ut  j'upra  :  and  thence  into  a 
bottle  ftopped,  ut  J'upra  :  and  fo  repeat  the  fame  operation  for  feven  days.  Note, 
that  in  the  emptying  of  one  bottle  into  another,  you  muftdo  itfwiftly  left  the  drink 
pall.  It  were  good  alfo  to  try  it  in  a  bottle  with  a  little  air  below  the  neck,  with- 
out emptj'ing.  This  inftance  is  referred  to  the  even  diftribution  and  refining  of  the 
fpirits  by  motion. 

311.  As  for  percolation  inward  and  outward,  which  belongeth  to  feparation, 
trial  would  be  made  of  clarifying  by  adhefion,  with  milk  put  into  new  beer,  and 
ftirred  with  it :  for  it  may  be  that  the  grofler  part  of  the  beer  will  cleave  to  the 
milk  :  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  milk  will  fever  well  again  •,  which  is  foon  tried. 
And  it  is  ufual  in  clarifying  hippocras  to  put  in  milk  -,  which  after  fevereth  and 
carrieth  with  it  the  grofler  parts  of  the  hippocras,  as  hath  been  faid  elfev/here.  Alio 
for  the  better  clarification  by  percolation,  when  they  tun  new  beer,  they  ufe  to  let  it 
pais  through  a  ftrainer;  and  it  is  like  the  finer  the  ftrainer  is,  the  clearer  it 
will  be. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  Experiments 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  maturation,  and  the  accelerating  thereof.  And,  firfi 
touching  the  maturation  and  qiiickning  of  drinks.  And  next,  touching  the  matura- 
tion of  fruits. 

The  accelerating  of  maturation  we  will  now  inquire  of.  And  of  maturation  it- 
felf.  It  is  of  three  natures.  The  maturation  of  fruits  :  the  maturation  of  drinks  : 
and  the  maturation  of  impoftumes  and  ulcers.  This  laft  we  refer  to  another  place, 
where  we  fhall  handle  experiments  medicinal.  There  be  alio  other  maturations, 
as  of  metals,  etc.  whereof  we  will  fpeak  as  occafion  ferveth.  But  we  will  begin  with 
that  of  drinks,  becaufe  it  hath  fuch  affinity  with  the  clarification  of  liquors. 

312.  For  the  maturation  of  drinks,  it  is  wrought  by  the  congregation  of  the  fpi- 
rits  together,  whereby  they  digeft  more  perfeftly  the  grofler  parts  :  and  it  is  efr'eft- 
ed  partly  by  the  fame  means  that  clarification  is,  whereof  we  fpake  before,  but  then 
note,  that  an  extreme  clarification  doth  fpread  the  fpirits  fo  fniooth,  as  they  become 
dull,  and  the  drink  dead,  which  ought  to  have  a  little  fiowering.  And  therefore  all 
your  clear  amber  drink  is  flat. 

313.  We  fee  the  degrees  of  maturation  of  drinks  ;  in  mufte,  in  wine,  as  it  is 
drunk,  and  in  vinegar.  Whereof  mufte  hath  not  the  fpirits  well  congregated  ;  wine 
hath  them  well  united,  fo  as  they  make  the  parts  fomewhat  more  oily  •,  vinegar  hath 
them  congregated,  but  more  jejune,  and  in  fmaller  quantity,  the  greateft  and  fined 
fpirit  and  part  being  exhaled  :  for  we  fee  vinegar  is  made  by  fctting  the  vefiel  of 
■wine  againft  the  hot  fun  •,  and  therefore  vinegar  will  not  burn  ;  for  that  much  of  the 
finer  parts  is  exhaled. 

314.  The  refrefhing  and  quickning  of  drink  palled  or  dead,  is  by  enforcing  the 
motion  of  the  fpirit  :  lo  we  fee  that  open  weather  relaxeth  the  fpirit,  and  maketh  it 
more  lively  in  motion.  We  fee  alfo  bottling  of  beer  or  ale,  while  it  is  new  and  full 
of  fpirit,  fo  that  it  fpirteth  when  the  ftopple  is  taken  forth,  maketh  the  drink  more 
quick  and  windy.  A  pan  of  coals  in  the  cellar  doth  likewife  good,  and  maketh  the 
drink  work  again.  New  drink  put  to  drink  that  is  dead  provoketh  it  to  v/ork  again  : 
nay,  which  is  more,  as  fome  affirm,  a  brewing  of  new  beer  fet  by  old  beer,  maketh 
it  work  again.  It  were  good  alfo  to  enforce  the  fpirits  by  fome  mixtures,  that  may 
excite  and  quicken  them  ;  as  by  putting  into  the  bottles,  nitre,  chalk,  lime,  etc. 
We  fee  cream  is  matured,  and  made  to  rife  more  fpeedily  by  patting  in  cold  water  \. 
which,  as  it  feemeth,  getteth  down  the  whey. 

315.  It  is  tried,  that  the  burying  of  bottles  of  drink  well  (lopped,  either  in  dry 
earth  a  good  depth  •,  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  within  water  -,  and  beft  of  all,  the 
hanging  of  them  in  a  deep  v/ell  fomewhat  above  the  water  for  fome  fortnights  Ipace, 
is  an  excellent  means  of  making  drink  frefh  and  quick  :  for  the  cold  doth  not  caufe 
any  exhaling  of  the  fpirits  at  all,  as  heat  doth,  though  it  rarifieth  the  reft  that  re- 
main :  but  cold  maketh  the  fpirits  vigorous,  and  irritateth  them,  whereby  they  in- 
corporate the  parts  of  the  liquor  perfeftly. 

316.  As  for  the  maturation  of  fruits  j  it  is  wrought  by  the  calling  forth  of  the 
fpirits  of  the  body  outward,  and  fo  fpreading  them  more  fmoothly  :  and  likewife  by 
digefting  in  fome  degree  the  groller  parts :  and  this  is  eifefted  by  heat,  motion,  at- 
tradion;  and  by  a  rudiment  of  puirefaclion  :  for  the  inception  of  putrefaction  hath 
in  it  a  maturation. 

317.  There  were  taken  apples,  and  laid  in  ftraw  -,  in  hay  ;  in  flour  ;  in  chalk  ; 
in  lime  i  covered  over  with  onions  ;  covered  over  with  crabs  j  clofed  up  in  wnx  -, 

ibuc 
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fhnt  in  a  bo):,  etc.     There  was  alfo  an  apple  hanged  up  in  fmoke  ;  of  all  which  the 
experiment  forced  in  this  manner. 

318.  After  a  month's  fpace,  the  apple  inclofed  in  v/ax  was  as  green  and  frcfh 
as  at  the  firft  putting  in,  and  the  kernels  continued  white.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
all  exclufion  of  open  air,  which  is  ever  predatory,  maintaineth  the  body  in  its  firll 
freflinefs  and  moiilure  :  but  the  inconvenience  is,  that  it  taltcth  a  little  of  the  wax  ; 
whicii,  I  fuppofc,  in  a  pomgranate,  or  fome  fuch  thick-coated  fruit,  it  would 
not  do. 

319.  The  apple  hanged  in  the  fmoke,  turned  like  an  old  mellow  apple 
wrinkled,  dry,  foft,  fweet,  yellow  within.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  fuch  a  degree  of 
heat,  which  doth  neither  melt  nor  fcorch,  for  we  fee  that  in  a  great  heat,  a  rolt 
apple  foftncth  and  melteth  ;  and  pigs  feet,  made  of  quarters  of  wardens,  fcorch 
and  have  a  ikin  of  cole,  doth  mellow,  and  not  adure  :  tiie  fmoke  alfo  makctii  the 
apple,  as  it  were,  fprinkled  with  foot,  which  helpsth  to  mature.  We  fee  that  in 
drying  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  removing  of  them  often  as  they  be- 
gin to  fweat,  there  is  a  like  operation  ;  but  that  is  with  afar  more  in tcnfe  degree 
of  heat. 

320.  The  apples  covered  in  the  lime  and  afhes  were  well  matured  ;  as  appeared 
both  in  their  yellownefs  and  fweetnefs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  that  degree  of  heat 
which  is  in  lime  and  afhes,  being  a  fmothering  heat,  is  of  all  the  reft  moft  proper,  for 
it  doth  neither  liquefy  nor  arefy  -,  and  that  is  true  maturation.  Note,  that  the  tafte 
of  thofe  apples  was  good  -,  and  therefore  it  is  the  experiment  fitted  for  ufe. 

321.  The  apples  covered  with  crabs  and  onions  v.ere  likewife  well  matured. 
The  caufe  is,  not  any  heat  •,  but  for  that  the  crabs  and  the  onions  draw  forth  the 
fpirits  of  the  apple,  and  fpread  them  equally  throughout  the  body  ;  which  taketh 
away  hardnefs.  So  we  fee  one  apple  ripeneth  againft  another.  And  therefore  in 
making  of  cyder  they  turn  the  apples  firft  upon  a  heap.  So  one  clufler  of  grapes 
that  toucheth  another  whilft  it  groweth,  ripeneth  fafter  ;  hotrus  contra  hotrum  cithis 
maturefcit. 

322.  The  apples  in  the  hay  and  ftraw  ripened  apparently,  though  not  fo  much 
as  the  other  ;  but  the  apple  in  the  ftraw  more.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  hay 
and  ftraw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat,  but  yet  clofe  and  fmothering,  and 
which  drieth  nor. 

323.  The  apple  in  the  clofe  box  was  ripened  alfo  :  the  caufe  is,  for  that  all  air 
kept  clofe  hath  a  degree  of  warmth  :  as  we  fee  in  wool,  furr,  plufh,  etc.  Note, 
that  all  thefe  v.-ere  compared  with  another  apple  of  the  fame  kind,  that  lay 
of  itfelf :  and  in  comparifon  of  that  were  more  fweet  and  more  yellow,  and  fo  ap- 
peared to  be  more  ripe. 

324.  Take  an  apple,  or  pear,  or  other  like  fruit,  and  roll  it  upon  a  table  hard  : 
we  fee  in  common  experience,  that  the  rolling  doth  foften  and  fweecen  the  fruit  pre- 
fently ;  which  is  nothing  but  the  fmooth  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  into  the  parts  : 
for  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fpirits  maketh  the  harfhnefs  :  but  this  hard  roll- 
ing is  between  concoction,  and  a  fimple  maturation  ;  therefore,  if  you  fliould  roll 
them  but  gently,  perhaps  twice  a-d:iy ;  and  continue  it  fome  feven  days,  it  is  like 
ihey  would  mature  more  finely,  and  like  unto  the  natural  maturation. 

325.  T.ake  an  apple,  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  top,  and  cover  it,  to  fee  whether 
thatfolution  of  continuity  will  not  haften  a  maturation:  we  fee  that  where  a  wafp,  or 
a  fly,  or  a  worm  hath  bitten,  in  a  grape^  or  any  fruit,  it  will  fweecen  haftily. 
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326.  Take  an  apple,  etc.  and  prick  it  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep,  and 
fmear  it  a  little  with  fack  or  cinnamon  water,  or  Ipirit  of  wine,  every  day  for 
ten  days,  to  fee  if  the  virtual  heat  of  the  wine  or  ftrong  waters  will  not  mature  it. 

In  thefe  trials  alfo,  as  was  ufed  in  the  firft,  fet  another  of  the  fame  fruits  by  to 
compare  them ;  and  try  them  by  their  yellownefs  and  by  their  fweetnefs. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  making  of  gold. 

The  world  hath  been  much  abufed  by  the  opinion  of  making  of  gold  :  the  work 
itfelf  I  judge  to  be  poffible  ■,  but  the  means,  hitherto  propounded,  to  effefl  it,  are, 
in  the  practice,  full  of  error  and  impofture  ;  and  in  the  theory,  full  of  unfound 
imaginations.  For  to  fay,  that  nature  hath  an  intention  to  make  all  metals  gold  ; 
and  that,  if  fhe  were  delivered  from  impediments,  fhe  would  perform  her  own 
work ;  and  that  if  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  lepiofities  of  metals  were  cured, 
they  would  become  gold  ;  and  that  a  little  quantity  of  the  medicine,  in  the  work  of 
projection,  will  turn  a  fea  of  the  bafer  metal  into  gold  by  multiplying  :  all  thefe 
are  but  dreams ;  and  fo  are  many  other  grounds  of  alchemy.  And  to  help  the 
matter,  the  alchemifts  call  in  likev/ife  many  vanities  out  of  aftrology,  natural  magic, 
fuperftitious  interpretations  of  Scriptures,  auricular  traditions,  feigned  teltimonies 
of  ancient  authors,  and  the  like.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  fide,  they  have  brought 
to  light  not  a  few  profitable  experiments,  and  thereby  made  the  world  fome  amends. 
But  we,  when  we  fliali  come  to  handle  the  verfion  and  tranfmutation  of  bodies, 
and  the  experiments  concerning  metals  and  minerals,  will  lay  open  the  true 
ways  and  pafiages  of  nature,  which  may  lead  to  this  great  effedt.  And  we  C9m- 
mend  the  wit  of  the  Chinefes,  who  defpair  of  making  of  gold,  but  are  mad 
upon  the  making  of  filver  :  for  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold, 
which  is  the  moft  ponderous  and  materiate  amongft  metals,  of  other  metals  lefs 
ponderous  and  lefs  materiate;  than,  via  verfa,  to  make  filver  of  lead  or  quickfilver; 
botli  which  are  more  ponderous  than  filver  •,  fo  that  they  need  rather  a  farther  de- 
gree of  fixation,  than  any  condenlation.  In  the  meantime,  by  occafion  of  hand:- 
ling  the  axioms  touching  maturation,  we  will  direft  a  trial  touching  the  maturing 
of  metals,  and  thereby  turning  fome  of  them  into  gold  :  for  we  conceive  indeed, 
that  a  perfeft  good  concoflion,  or  digeftion,  or  maturation  of  fome  metals,  will  pro- 
duce gold.  And  here  we  call  to  mind,  that  we  knew  a  Dutchman,  that  had  wrought 
hirafeif  into  the  belief  of  a  great  perfon,  by  undertaking  that  he  could  make  gold  : 
whofe  difcourfe  was,  that  gold  might  be  made  -,  but  that  the  alchemifts  over-fired 
the  work  :  for,  he  faid,  the  making  of  gold  did  require  a  very  temperate  heat,  as 
being  in  nature  a  fubterrany  work,  where  little  heat  cometh  ;  but  yet  more  to  the 
making  of  gold  than  of  any  other  metal  •,  and  therefore  that  he  would  do  it  with  a 
great  lamp,  that  fliould  carry  a  temperate  and  equal  heat  :  and  that  it  v/as  the  v/ork 
of  many  moiiths.  The  device  of  the  lamp  was  folly  •,  but  the  over-firing  now  ufed, 
and  the  equal  heat  to  be  required,  and,  the  making  it  a  work  of  fome  good  time,  are 
no  ill  difcourfes. 

We  reiort  therefore  to  our  axioms  of  maturation,  in  efitfl  touched  before.  The 
firft  is,  that  there  be  ufed  a  temperate  heat  -,  for  they  are  ever  temperate  heats  that 
digeft  and  mature  :  wherein  we  mean  temperate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jeil  •,  for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors,  which  will  not  work  at  all  up- 
on metals.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  metal  be  quickened,  and  the  tan- 
gible parts  opened  :  for  without  thofe  two  operations,  the  fpiritof  the  metal  wrought 

upon 
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upon  will  not  be  able  to  digefl  the  parts.  The  third  is  that  the  fpirits  do  fpread 
themfelves  even,  and  move  not  lublliltorily  -,  for  that  will  make  the  parts  clofe  and 
pliant.  And  this  requireth  a  heat  that  doth  not  rife  and  fall,  but  continue  as  equal 
as  maybe.  The  fourth  is,  that  no  part  of  the  ipirit  be  emitted,  but  detained:  for 
if  there  be  emifflon  of  fpirit  the  body  of  the  metal  will  be  hard  and  churlifh. 
And  this  will  be  performed,  partly  by  the  temper  of  the  fire  ;  and  partly  by  the 
clofenefs  of  the  veflel.  The  fifth  is,  that  there  be  choice  made  of  the  likelieft  and 
bell  prepared  metal  for  the  verfion  :  for  that  will  facilitate  the  work.  The  fixth  is, 
that  you  give  time  enough  for  the  work  :  not  to  prolong  hopes,  as  the  alchemifts 
do,  but  indeed  to  give  nature  a  convenient  fpaceto  work  in.  Thefe  principles  are 
moft  certain  and  true  ;  we  will  now  derive  a  diredlion  of  trial  out  of  them,  which 
may,  perhaps,  by  farther  meditation  be  improved. 

327.  Let  there  be  a  fmall  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat  ;  let  the  heat  be 
fuch  as  may  keep  the  metal  perpetually  molten,  and  no  more  ;  for  that  above  all 
importeth  to  the  work.  For  the  material,  take  filver,  which  is  the  metal  that  in 
nature  fymbolizeth  moft  with  gold  ;  put  in  alfo  with  the  filver,  a  tenth  part  of  quick- 
lilver,  and  a  twelfth  part  ot  mti  e,  by  weight ;  both  thefe  to  quicken  and  open  the 
body  of  the  metal :  and  fo  let  the  work  be  continued  by  the  fpace  of  fix  months  at 
the  leaft.  I  wifh  alfo,.that  there  be  at  fometimes  an  injection  of  fome  oiled  fubftance  ; 
fuch  as  they  ule  in  the  recovering  of  gold  which  by  vexing  with  fcparations  hath. 
been  made  churlilh  :  and  this  is  to  lay  the  parts  more  clofe  and  fmooth,  which  is 
the  main  work.  For  gold,  as  we  fee,  is  the  clofeil  and  therefore  the  hcavieft  of 
metals  -,  and  is  likewife  the  moft  flexible  and  tenfible.  Note,  that  to  think  to  make 
gold  of  quickfilver,  becaufe  it  is  the  heavieft,  is  a  thing  not  be  hoped  ;  .for.  quick- 
filver  will  not  indure  the  manage  of  the  fire.  Next  to  filver,  I  think  copper  were 
fitteft  to  be  the  material. 

Experiment  foliiary  touching  the  nature  of  gold. 

328.  Gold  hath  thefe  natures  -,  greatnefs  of  weight ;  clolcnefs  of  parts  ;  fixation  -^ 
pliantnefs,  or  foftnefs  •,  immunity  from  ruft  j  colour  or  tinfture  of  yellow.  There- 
fore the  fure  way,  though  moft  about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  caufes  of  the 
feveral  natures  before  rehearfed,  and  the  axioms  concerning  the  fame.  For  if  a 
man  can  make  a  metal  that  hath  all  thefe  properties,  let  men  difpute  whether  it  be 
gold  or  no  ? 

Experiments  in  canfort  touching  the  inducing  and  accelerating  of  piitrcfaBion: 
The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefadion,  is  a  fubjedl  of  a  very  univerfal  in- 
quiry :  for  corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation  :  and  they  two  are  as  nature's 
two  terms  or  boundaries  -,  and  the  guides  to  life  and  death.  Putrefidlion  is  the 
work  of  the  fpirits  of  bodies,  wliicli  ever  are  unquiet  to  get  forth  and  congregate  with 
the  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  fun-beams.  The  getting  forth,  or  fpreading  of  the  fpirits, 
which  is  a  degree  of  getting  forth,  hath  five  difiering  operations.  If  the  fpirits  be 
detained  within  the  body,  and  move  more  violently,  there  followeth  colliquation,  as 
in  metals,  etc.  If  more  mildly,  there  followeth  digeftion,  or  maturation  •,  as  in  drinks 
and  fruits.  If  the  fpirits  be  not  merely  detained,  butprotrude  a  little,  and  that  motion 
be  confufed  and  inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction ;  which  everdilfolveth  the  con- 
firtence  of  the  body  into  much  inequality;  as  in  flefti,  rotten  fruits,  fiiining  wood,  etc. 
and  alfo  in  the  ruft  of  metals.  But  if  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth 
vivification  andfiguration  ■■,  as  both  in  living  creatures  bred  ofputrefadion,  and  in  livings 
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creatures  perfcfl.     But  if  the  fpirits  ifTiie  out  of  the  body,  there  followeth  deficca- 
tion,  induration,  confumption,  etc.  as  in  brick,  evaporation  of  bodies  liquid,  etc. 

329.  The  means  to  induce  and  accelerate  putrefaftion,  are,  firft,  by  adding 
fome  crude  or  watry  moifture  -,  as  in  wetting  of  any  flefli,  fruit,  wood,  with  water, 
etc.  for  contrariwife  unftuous  and  oily  fubftances  preferve. 

330.  The  fecond  is  by  invitation  or  excitation  •,  as  when  a  rotten  apple  lieth  clofe 
to  another  apple  that  is  found  :  or  when  dung,  which  is  a  fubftance  already  putrified, 
is  added  to  other  bodies.  And  this  is  alfo  notably  feen  in  church-yards  where  they 
bury  much,  where  the  earth  will  confume  the  corps  in  far  Ihorter  time  than  other 
earth  will. 

■331.  The  third  is  by  clofenefs  and  flopping,  which  detaineth  the  fpirits  in  prifon 
more  than  they  would;  and  thereby  irritateth  them  to  feek  ifllie  -,  as  in  corn  and 
cloths  which  wax  mufty  ;  and  therefore  open  air,  which  they  call  nh'r  perflabilis, 
doth  preferve  :  and  this  doth  appear  more  evidently  in  agues,  which  come,  moftof 
them,  of  obftruftions  and  penning  the  humours  which  thereupon  putrify. 

■132.  The  fourth  is  by  folution  of  continuity  ;  as  we  fee  an  apple  will  rotfooner 
if  it  be  cut  or  pierced  •,  and  fo  will  wood,  eic.  And  fo  the  fiefli  of  creatures  alive, 
where  they  have  received  any  wound. 

^^^.  The  fifth  is  either  by  the  exhaling  or  by  the  driving  back  of  the  principal 
fpirits  which  preferve  the  confiilence  of  the  body,  fo  that  when  their  government 
is  diflblved,  every  part  returneth  to  his  nature  or  homogeny.  And  this  appeareth 
in  urine  and  blood  when  they  cool,  and  thereby  break  :  it  appeareth  alfo  in  the 
o-ano-rene,  or  mortification  of  flefh,  either  by  opiates  or  by  intenfe  colds.  I  con- 
ceive alio  the  fame  effeft  is  in  peftilences  pfor  that  the  malignity  of  the  infefting 
vapour  danceth  the  principal  fpirits,  and  maketh  them  fly  and  leave  their  regi- 
ment-, and  then  the  humours,  flefli,  and  fecondary  fpirits,  do  difTolve  and  break, 
as  in  an  anarchy. 

334.  The  fixth  is  when  a  foreign  fpirit,  ftronger  and  more  eager  than  the  fpirit 
of  the  body,  entreth  the  body  -,  as  in  the  flinging  of  ferpents.  And  this  is  the  caufe, 
o-enendly,  that  upon  all  poifons  followeth  fwelling  :  and  we  fee  fwelling  followeth 
alfo  v.'hen  the  fpirits  of  the  body  itfelf  congregate  too  much,  as  upon  blows  and 
bruifes  •,  or  when  they  are  pent  in  too  much,  as  in  fwelling  upon  cold.  And  we 
fee  alfo,  that  the  fpirits  coming  of  putrefaftion  of  humours  in  agues,  etc.  which 
may  be  counted  as  foreign  fpirits,  though  they  be  bred  v/ithin  the  body,  do 
extinguilli  and  fufibcate  the  natural  fpirits  and  heat. 

335.  The  feventh  is  by  fuch  a  weak  degree  of  heat,  as  fetteth  the  fpirits  in  a 
little  motion,  but  is  not  able  either  to  digeft  the  parts,  or  to  ilTue  the  fpirits  •,  as  is 
feen  in  flefli  kept  in  a  room,  that  is  not  cool :  whereas  in  a  cool  and  wet  larder  it 
will  keep  longer.  And  we  fee  that  vivification,  whereof  putrefadlion  is  the  baftard 
brother,  is  effefted  by  fuch  fofc  heats ;  as  the  hatching  of  eggs,  the  heat  of  tl:e 
womb,  etc. 

336.  The  eighth  is  by  the  releafing  of  the  fjpirits,  which  before  were  clofe  kept 
by  the  folidnefs  of  their  coverture,  and  thereby  their  appetite  of  iflliing  checked  ; 
as  in  the  artificial  rufts  induced  by  ftrong  waters  in  iron,  lead,  etc.  and  therefore 
wettino-  hafteneth  ruft  or  putrefaclion  of  any  thing,  becaufe  it  fofteneth  the  cruftfor 
the  fpirits  to  come  forth. 

337.  The  ninth  is  by  the  interchange  of  heat  and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry  ;  as  we  fee 
in  the  mouldering  of  earth  in  frolls  and  fun  ;  and  in  the  more  hafty  rotting  of  wood, 
that  is  fometimes  wet,  fometimes  dry. 

338.  The 
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338.  The  tenth  is  by  time,  and  the  work  and  procedure  of  the  ipirits  themfelves, 
•which  cannot  keep  their  ftation  -,  efpecially  if  they  be  left  to  themfelves,  and  there 
be  not  agitation  or  local  motion.  As  we  fee  in  corn  not  flirred  ;  and  mens  bodies 
not  exercifed. 

339.  All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaftion  •,  as  the  moulds  of  pies  andflefh; 
the  moulds  of  oranges  and  lemons,  which  moulds  afterwards  turn  into  worms,  or 
more  odious  putrefactions  :  and  therefore,  commonly,  prove  to  be  of  ill  odour.  And 
if  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrify  totally,  it  will  calt  up  a  mother  in  the 
top,  as  the  mothers  of  diftilled  waters. 

340.  Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees.  But  it  may  be  better  forted 
as  a  rudiment  of  germination  ;  to  which  we  refer  it. 

Experiments  hi  confer t,  touching  prohibiting  and  preventing  putrefaElion. 
It  is  an  inquiry  of  excellent  ufe,  to  inquire  of  the  means  of  preventing  or  (laying 
putrefadlion  ;  for  therein  coniilleth  the  means  of  confervation  of  bodies  :  for  bodies 
have  two  kinds  of  dillblutions  ;  the  one  by  confamption  and  d.-ficcation  ;  the  other 
by  putrefadfion.  But  as  for  the  putrefactions  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  living  crea- 
tures, as  in  agues,  worms,  confumptions  of  tlie  lungs,  impoftumes,  and  ulcers 
both  inwards  and  outwards,  they  are  a  great  part  of  phyfic  and  furgery  •,  and  there- 
fore we  will  rcferve  the  inquiry  of  them  to  the  proper  place,  where  we  fliall  handle 
medicinal  experiments  of  all  forts.  Of  the  reft  we  will  now  enter  into  an  inquiry  : 
wherein  much  light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  hath  been  faid  of  the  means  to 
induce  or  accelerate  putrefa6lions  :  for  the  removing  that  which  cauled  putre- 
fadion,   doth  prevent  and  avoid  putrefadion. 

341.  The  firft  means  of  prohibiting  or  checking  putrefafVion,  is  cold  :  for  fo  we 
fee  that  meat  and  drink  will  bft  longer  unputriiied,  or  unibuied,  in  winter  than  in 
fummer :  and  we  fee  that  flowers  and  fruits,  put  in  confervatories  of  ihow,  keep 
frefh.  And  this  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  fpirits,  and  conftipation  of  the 
tangible  parts. 

342.  The  fecond  is  aftridlion  :  for  aftridion  prohibiteth  diflblution  :  as  we  fee 
generally  in  medicines,  whereof  fuch  as  are  aftringents  do  inhibit  putretaction : 
and  by  the  fame  reafon  of  aftringency,  fame  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  v/ill  keep 
frefh  water  long  from  putrifying.  And  this  aftriclion  is  in  a  fubllance  that  hath  a 
virtual  cold ;   and  it  worketh   partly  by  the  fame  means  that  cold  doth. 

343.  The  third  is  the  excluding  of  the  air  ;  and  again,  the  expofing  to  the  air. 
for  thcfe  contraries,  as  it  cometh  often  to  pafs,  work  the  fame  effect,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubject  matter.  So  we  fee,  that  beer  or  wine,  in  bottles  clofe 
ftoppcd,  lall:  long  •,  that  the  garners  under  ground  keep  corn  longer  than  thofe 
above  ground  ;  and  that  fruit  clofed  in  wax  keepeth  frefli ;  and  likewife  bodies 
put  in  honey  and  flour  keep  more  fredi :  and  liqitors,  drinks,  and  juices,  with 
a  l:ttle  oil  caft:  on  the  top,  keep  frefli.  Contrariwife,  we  fee  that  cloth  and  ap- 
parel not  aired,  do  breed  moths  and  mould  ;  and  the  diverfity  is,  that  in  bodies 
that  need  detention  of  fpirits,  the  exclulion  of  the  air  doth  good  ;  as  in  drinks  and 
corn  :  but  in  bodies  that  need  emiifion  of  fpirits  to  difcharge  fome  of  the  fuperfluoui 
moillure,  it  doth  hurt,  for  they  require  airing. 

344.  The  fourth  is  motion   and  fl:irring  •,  for  putrefaiStion   aflieth  refl:  :  for  the 
f.;btle  motion  which  putrefadtion  requireth,  is  difturbed  by  any  agitation  ;  and  all 
local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral,  and  their  parts  together;  as  we  fee  that  turn- 
ing 
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ing  over  of  corn  in  a  garner,  or  letting  it  run  like  an  hour-glafs,  from  an  upper  room 
into  a  lower,  doth  keep  it  fweet  ;  and  running  waters  putrify  not :  and  in  mens 
bodies,  exercifc  hindereth  putrefaction  ;  and  contrarivvife,  reft  and  want  of  motion, 
or  iloppings,  wliereby  the  run  of  humours,  or  the  motion  of  perfpiration  is  ftayed, 
further  putrefaftion  -,  as  we  partly  touched  a  little  before. 

345.  The  fifth  is,  the  breathing  forth  of  the  adventitious  moifture  in  bodies  •,  for 
as  wetting  doth  haften  putrefaiStion  :  lb  convenient  drying,  whereby  the  more  radi- 
c;il  moilture  is  only  kept  in,  putteth  back  putrefaction :  fo  we  fee  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  fhade,  or  dried  in  the  hot  fun  for  a  fmall  time  keep 
beft.  For  the  emidion  of  the  loofe  and  adventitious  moifture  doth  betray  the  radical 
moifture  ■,  and  caj-rieth  it  out  for  company. 

346.  The  fixth  is  the  ftrengthening  of  the  Ipirltsof  bodies;  for  as  a  great  heat 
keepeth  bodies  from  putrefaction,  but  a  tepid  heat  inclineth  them  to  putrefaction; 
fo  a  ftrong  fpirit  likewife  preferveth,  and  a  weak  or  faint  fpirit  difpofeth  to  corrup- 
tion. So  we  find  that  fait  water  corrupteth  not  fo  foon  as  frefti :  and  faking  of 
oyfters,  and  powdering  of  meat,  keepeth  them  from  putrefaction.  It  would  be  tried 
alfo,  whether  challi  put  into  water,  or  drink,  doth  not  prcferve  it  from  putrify- 
ing  or  fpeedy  fouring.  So  we  fee  that  ftrong  beer  will  laft  longer  than  fmall ; 
that  all  things  that  are  hot  and  aromatical,  do  help  to  preferve  liquors,  or  pow- 
ders, eic.  which  they  do  as  well  by  ftrengthening  the  fpirits,  as  by  foaking  out  the 
loofe  moifture. 

347.  The  feventh  is  feparation  cf  the  cruder  parts,  and  thereby  making  the  body 
more  equal  ;  for  all  imperfeift  mixture  is  apt  to  putrify ;  and  watry  fubftances  are 
more  apt  to  putrify  than  oily.  So  we  fee  diftilled  waters  will  laft  longer  than  raw 
waters  ;  and  things  tiiat  have  pafled  the  fire  do  laft  longer  than  thofe  that  have  not 
pafied  the  fire  ;  as  dried  pears,  eic. 

348.  The  eighth  is  the  drawing  forth  continually  of  that  part  where  the  putre- 
faction beginneth  :  which  is,  commonly,  the  loofe  and  watry  moifture  ;  not  only  for 
the  reafon  before  given,  that  it  provoketh  the  radical  moifture  to  come  forth  with  it ; 
but  becaufe  being  detained  in  the  body,  the  putrefaction  taking  hold  of  it,  infedtetli 
the  reft  :  as  we  ice  in  the  embalming  dead  bodies  :  and  the  fame  reafon  is  of  pre- 
ferving  herbs,  or  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  bran  or  meal. 

349.  The  ninth  is  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily  or  fweet :  for 
fuch  bodies  are  leaft  apt  to  putrify,  the  air  working  little  upon  them;  and  they  not 
putrifying,  prcferve  the  reft.  And  therefore  we  fee  fyrups  and  ointments  will  laft 
longer  than  juices. 

350.  Thl  tenth  is  the  commixture  of  fomewhat  that  is  dry  ;  for  putrefaction  be- 
ginneth firft  from  the  Ipirits  ;  and  then  from  the  moifture  :  and  that  that  is  dry  is 
unapt  to  putrify  :  and  therefore  fmoke  preferveth  flcih  ;  as  we  fee  in  bacon  and  neats 
tongues,  and  Martlemas  beef,  eic. 

351.  The  opinion  of  ibme  of  the  ancient":,  that  blown  airs  do  preferve  bodies 
longer  than  other  airs,  feemeth  to  me  probable  ;  for  that  the  blown  airs,  being  over- 
charged and  comprefl"ed,  will  hardly  receive  the  exhaling  of  any  thing,  but  rather 
repulfe  it.  It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto  flefli  was  put,  and  likewife 
a  flower,  and  it  forted  not :  for  dry  bladders  will  not  blow  ;  and  new  bladders 
rather  further  putrefadtion :  the  way  were  therefore  to  blow  ftrongly  with  a  pair 
of  bellows  into  a  hogfliead,  putting  into  the  hogfhead,  before,  that  which  you  would 
have  pref.^rved;  and  in  the  inftant  that  you  withdraw  the  bellows,  ftop  the  hole  clofe. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folitaiy  touching   wood  jhining  in  the  dark. 

352.  The  experiment  of  wood  thatfhineth  in  the  dark,  we  have  diligently  driven 
and  purfued  :  the  rather,  for  that  of  all  things  that  give  light  here  below,  it  is  the 
inort  durable,  and  hatli  leaft  apparent  motion.  Fire  and  flame  are  in  continual  ex- 
pence  -,  fugur  Hiineth  only  while  it  is  in  fcraping  ;  and  falt-watcr  while  it  is  in  dafh- 
ing  ;  glow-worms  have  their  fhining  while  they  live,  or  a  little  after;  only  fcales  of 
fifties  putrified  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  fliining  wood:  and  it  is  true, 
that  all  putrefaflion  hath  with  it  an  inward  motion,  as  well  as  fire  or  light.  The 
trial  forced  thus  :  1 .  The  fliining  is  in  fome  pieces  more  bright,  in  foine  more  dim  ; 
but  the  moll  bright  of  all  doth  not  attain  to  the  light  of  a  glow-worm.  2.  The 
woods  that  have  been  tried  to  lliine,  are  chiefly  liiUow  and  willow  ;  alio  the  afli  and 
hazle  i  it  may  be  it  holdeth  in  others.  3.  Both  roots  and  bodies  do  fliine,  but  the 
roots  better.  4.  The  colour  of  the  fliining  part,  by  day-light,  is  in  fome  pieces 
white,  in  fome  pieces  inclining  to  red  ;  which  in  the  country  they  call  the  white 
•and  red  garnet.  5.  The  part  that  fhineth  is,  for  the  mofl:  part,  fomewhat  foft, 
and  moill  to  feel  to  ;  but  fome  was  found  to  be  firm  and  hard,  fo  as  it  might  be 
figured  into  a  crofs,  or  into  beads,  etc.  But  you  mull  not  look  to  have  an  imao-e, 
or  the  like,  in  any  thing  that  is  lightfome,  for  even  a  face  in  iron  red-hot  will  not 
be  feen,  the  light  confounding  the  fmall  differences  of  lightfome  and  darklbme, 
v/hich  fliew  the  figure.  6.  There  was  the  fliining  part  pared  off,  till  you  came  to 
that  that  did  not  Ihine  •,  but  within  two  days  the  part  contiguous  began  alfo  to 
fhine,  being  laid  abroad  in  the  dew  •,  fo  as  it  feemeth  the  putrefaftion  fpreadeth. 
7.  There  was  other  dead  wood  of  like  kind  that  was  laid  abroad,  which  fhined  not 
at  the  firft  -,  but  after  a  night's  lying  abroad  began  to  fliine.  8.  There  was  other 
wood  that  did  firfl:  fliine  ;  and  being  laid  dry  in  the  houfe,  within  five  or  fix  days 
lofl:  the  fliining;  and  laid  abroad  again,  recovered  the  fliining.  9.  Shining  woods 
being  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  feven-night  lofl:  their  fliining  ;  but  being  laid  in 
a  cellar,  or  dark  room,  kept  the  fliining.  10.  The  boring  of  holes  in  that  kind  of 
wood,  and  then  laying  it  abroad,  feemeth  to  conduce  to  make  it  fliine  :  the  cau!'e  is, 
for  that  ail  fjlution  of  continuity  doth  htlpon  putrefadlion,  as  was  touched  before. 
J  I.  No  wood  hath  been  yet  tried  to  fliine,  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but  fuch  as  was 
rotted  both  in  ftock  and  root  while  it  grew.  12.  Part  of  the  wood  that  fliined  was 
lleeped  in  oil,  and  retained  the  fliining  a  fortnight.  13.  The  like  fucceeded  in 
fome  fteeped  in  water,  and  much  better.  14.  How  long  the  fliining  will  continue, 
if  the  wood  be  laid  abroad  every  night,  and  taken  in  and  fprinkled  with  water  in  the 
day,  is  not  yet  tried.  15.  Trial  was  made  of  laying  it  abroad  in  frofty  weather, 
which  hurt  it  not.  16.  There  was  a  great  piece  of  a  root  which  did  fliine,  and  the 
fhining  part  was  cut  off  till  no  more  fliined  ;  yet  after  two  nights,  though  it  were 
kept  in  a  dry  room,  it  got  a  fliining. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  acceleration  cf  birth. 

353.  The  bringing  forth  of  living  creatures  may  be  accelerated  in  two  refpeds : 
the  one,  if  the  embryo  ripeneth  and  perfedleth  fooner:  the  other,  if  there  be  fome 
caufe  from  the  mother's  body,  of  expulfion  or  putting  it  down  :  whereof  the  for- 
mer is  good,  and  argueth  ftrength  ;  the  latter  is  ill,  and  cometh  by  accident  or  dif- 
eafe.  And  therefore  the  ancient  obfervation  is  true,  that  the  child  born  in  the  fe- 
venrh  month  doth  commonly  well ;  but  born  in  the  eighth  month,  doth  for  the  mofl 
part  die.     But  the  caufe  afllgned  is  fabulous  ;  which  is,  that  in  the  eighth  month 
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be  the  return  of  the  reign  of  the  planet  Saturn,  which,  as  they  fay,  is  a  planet 
malign  •,  whereas  m  the  feventh  is  the  reign  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  planet  pro- 
pitious. But  the  true  caufe  is,  for  that  where  there  is  fo  great  a  prevention  of  the 
ordinary  time,  it  is  the  luftinefs  of  the  child  ;  but  when  it  is  lefs,  it  is  fome  indif- 
pofition  of  the  mother. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  acceleration  of  growth  andjlature. 
354.  To  accelerate  growth  or  ftature,  it  muft  proceed  either  from  the  plenty  of 
the  nourifliment -,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  nourifhment  ;  or  from  the  quickening 
and  exciting  of  the  natural  heat.  For  the  firft,  excefs  of  nourifhment  is  hurtful  ; 
for  it  maketh  the  child  corpulent ;  and  growing  in  breadth  rather  than  in  heighth. 
And  you  may  take  an  experiment  from  plants,  which  if  they  fpread  much  are  feldom 
tall.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  nourifhment ;  firft,  it  may  not  be  too  dry,  and  there- 
fore children  in  dairy  countries  do  wax  more  tall,  than  where  they  feed  more  upon 
bread  and  flefh.  There  is  alfo  a  received  tale  ;  that  boiling  of  daify  roots  in  milk, 
v/hich  it  is  certain  are  great  driers,  will  make  dogs  little.  But  fo  much  is  true,  that 
an  over-dry  nourifhment  in  childhood  putteth  back  ftature.  Secondly,  the  nourifli- 
ment  mutt  be  of  an  opening  nature  ;  for  that  attenuateth  the  juice,  and  furthereth 
the  motion  of  the  fpirits  upwards.  Neither  is  it  without  caufe,  that  Xenophon,  in 
the  nurture  of  the  Perfian  children,  doth  fo  much  commend  their  feeding  upon  car- 
damon  -,  which,  he  faith,  made  them  grow  better,  and  be  of  a  more  aftive  habit. 
Cardamon  is  in  latin  najlurtium  ;  and  with  us  water-crefTes  ■,  which,  it  is  certain,  is 
an  herb,  that  whiltT:  it  is  young,  is  friendly  to  life.  As  for  the  quickening  of  na- 
tural heat,  it  muft  be  done  chiefly  with  exercife  •,  and  therefore  no  doubt  much  go- 
ino-  to  fchool,  where  they  fit  fo  much,  hindreth  the  growth  of  children ;  whereas 
country-people  that  go  not  to  fchool,  are  commonly  of  better  ftature.  And  again 
men  muft  beware  how  they  give  children  any  thing  that  is  cold  in  operation  •,  for 
even  long  fucking  doth  hinder  both  wit  and  ftature.  This  hath  been  tried,  that 
a  v/help  that  hath  been  fed  with  nitre  in  milk,  hath  become  very  little,  but 
extreme  lively  :  for  the  fpirit  of  nitre  is  cold.  And  though  it  be  an  excellent  me- 
dicine in  ftrength  of  years  for  prolongation  of  life  -,  yet  it  is  in  children  and  young 
creatures  an  enemy  to  growth  :  and  all  for  the  fame  reafon  •,  for  heat  is  requifite  to 
o-rowth  -,  but  after  a  man  is  come  to  his  middle  age,  heat  confumeth  the  fpirits  > 
vv'hich  the  coldnefs  of  the  fpirit  of  nitre  doth  help  to  condenie  and  correft. 

Experiments  in  ccnfort  touching  fidphur  and  mercury^  two  of  Paracelfus's  principles. 

There  be  two  great  families  of  things ;  you  may  term  them  by  feveral  names  ; 
fulphureous  and  mercurial,  which  are  the  chemifts  words,  for  as  for  their yiz/,  which 
is  their  third  principle,  it  is  a  compound  of  the  other  two  ;  inflammable  and  not  in- 
flammable ;  mature  and  crude  •,  oily  and  watry.  For  we  fee  that  in  fubterranies 
there  are,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  brimftone  and  mercury  •,  in  vegetables  and 
livino-  creatures  there  is  water  and  oil  :  in  the  inferior  order  of  pneumaticals  there  is 
air  and  flame  -,  and  in  the  fuperior  there  is  the  body  of  the  ftar  and  the  pure  fky. 
And  thefe  pairs,  though  they  be  unlike  in  the  primitive  differences  of  matter,  yet 
they  feem  to  have  many  contents:  for  mercury  and  fulphur  are  principal  materials 
of  metals  •,  water  and  oil  are  principal  materials  of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  and 
feem  to  differ  but  in  maturation  or  concodlion  .-  flame,  in  vulgar  opinion,  is  but  air 
incenfed  ;  and  they  both  have  quicknefs  of  motion,  and  facility  of  cefTion,  mucii 
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alike  :  and  the  interflellar  fky,  though  the  opinion  he  vain  that  the  ftar  is  the  denfer 
part  of  his  orb,  hath  notwithllanding  lb  much  affinity  with  the  ftar,  that  there  is  a 
rotation  of  that,  as  well  as  of  the  ftar.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  greateft;«^_g-«^//^ 
vtJturae,  to  turn  water  or  watry  juice  into  oil  or  oilyjuice :  greater  in  nature,  than  to 
turn  filver  or  quickfilver  into  gold. 

355.  The  inftances  we  have  wherein  crude  and  watry  fubftance  turneth  into  fat 
and  oily,  are  of  four  kinds.  Firlt  in  the  mixture  of  earth  and  water  ;  which  mingled 
by  the  help  of  the  fun  gather  a  nitrous  fatnefs,  more  than  either  of  them  have  fe- 
verally  ;  as  we  fee  in  that  they  put  forth  plants,  which  need  both  juices 

356.  The  fecond  is  in  the  airimilation  of  nourifliment,  made  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  living  creatures;  whereof  plants  turn  the  juice  of  mere  water  and  earth  into  a 
great  deal  of  oily  matter  :  living  creatures,  though  much  of  their  fat  and  flcfh  are 
out  of  oily  aliments,  as  meat  and  bread,  yet  they  affimilate  alfo  in  a  meafure  their  drink 
of  water,  etc.  But  rhefe  two  ways  of  verfion  of  water  into  oil,  nainely,  by  mixture 
and  by  aflimilation,  are  by  many  paflages  and  percolations,  and  by  long  continuance 
of  foft  heats,  and  by  circuits  of  time. 

357.  The  third  is  in  the  inception  of  putrefaction  \  as  in  water  corrupted  -,  and 
the  mothers  of  waters  diltilled  •,   both  which  have  a  kind  of  fatnefs  or  oil. 

358.  The  fourth  is  in  the  dukeration  of  fome  metals  ;  as  faccharum  Satur- 
ni,  etc. 

359.  The  intention  of  verfion  of  water  into  a  more  oily  fubftance  is  by  digeftion  ; 
for  oil  is  almoll  nothing  el;e  but  water  digefted-,  and  this  digeftion  is  principally  by 
heat  ;  which  heat  muft  be  either  outward  or  inward  :  again,  it  may  be  by  provoca- 
tion or  exxitation  •,  which  is  caufed  by  the  mingling  of  bodies  already  oily  or  digeft- 
■ed;  for  they  will  fomewhat  communicate  their  nature  with  the  reft.  Digeftion  al- 
fo is  ftrongly  effedled  by  direft  affimilation  of  bodies  crude  into  bodies  digefted;  as 
in  plants  and  living  creatures,  whofe  nouriftiment  is  far  more  crude  than  their  bodies  : 
but  this  digeftion  is  by  a  great  compafs,  as  hath  been  faid.  As  for  the  more  full 
handling  of  thefe  two  principles,  whereof  this  is  but  a  tafte,  the  inquiry  of  which  is 
one  of  the  profoundeft  inquiries  of  nature,  we  leave  it  to  the  title  of  verfion  of 
bodies  ;  and  likewife  to  the  title  of  the  firft  congregations  of  matter;  which,  like  a 
general  aflembly  of  eftates,  doth  give  law  to  all  bodies. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  chameleons. 
260.  A  chameleon  is  a  creature  about  the  bignefs  of  an  ordinary  lizard :  his  head 
unproportionably  big  :  his  eyes  great :  he  moveth  his  head  without  the  writhing  of 
his  neck,  which  is  inflexible,  as  a  hog  doth  :  his  back  crooked  ;  his  flcin  fpotted  with 
little  tumours,  lefs  eminent  nearer  the  belly  ;  his  tail  ftender  and  long  :  on  each 
foot  he  hath  five  fingers  ;  three  on  the  outfide,  and  two  on  the  infide  ;  his  tongue 
of  a  marvellous  length  in  refpeft  of  his  body,  and  hollow  at  the  end  ;  which  he  will 
lanch  out  to  prey  upon  flies.  Of  colour  green,  and  of  a  duficy  yellow,  brighter  and 
whiter  towards  the  belly  ;  yet  fpotted  with  blue,  white  and  red.     If  he  be  laid  upon  • 

green,  the  green  predominateth  ;  if  upon  yellow,  the  yellow  ;  not  fo  if  he  be  laid 
upon  blue,  or  red,  or  white  ;  only  the  green  fpots  receive  a  more  orient  luftre;  laid 
upon  black,  he  looketh  all  black,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  green.  He 
fcedeth  not  only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal  fuftenance,  for  fometimes  he 
taketh  flies,  as  was  faid  ;  yet  fome  that  have  kept  chameleons  a  whole  year  together, 
could  never  perceive  that  ever  they  fed  upon  any  thing  elfe  but  air  ;  and  might  ob- 

E  e  2  ferve 
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ferve  their  bellies  to  fwell  after  they  had  exhaufled  the  air,  and  clofed  their  jaws ; 
•which  they  open  commonly  againft  the  rays  of  the  fun.  They  have  a  foolifh  tradi- 
tion in  magic,  that  if  a  chameleon  be  burnt  upon  the  top  of  an  houfe,  it  will  raife 
a  tempeft ;  fuppofing,  according  to  their  vain  dreams  of  fympathies,  becaufe  he 
nourilheth  with  air,  his  body  fhould  have  great  virtue  to  make  impreffion  upon 
the  air. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fubterraneous  fires. 

361.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  in  part  of  Media  there  are  erup- 
tions of  flames  out  of  plains ;  and  that  thofe  flames  are  clear,  and  caft  not  forth  fuch 
I'moke,  and  aflies,  and  pumice,  as  mountain  flames  do.  The  reafon,  no  doubt,  is 
becaufe  the  flame  is  not  pent  as  it  is  in  mountains  and  earthquakes  which  caft  flame. 
There  be  alfo  fome  blind  fires  under  ftone,  which  flame  not  out,  but  oil  being  pour- 
ed upon  them  they  flame  out.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  it  feemech  the  fire  is 
fo  choked,  as  not  able  to  remove  the  ftone,  it  is  heat  rather  than  flame  j  which 
neverthelefs  is  fufficient  to  inflame  the  oil. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  nitre. 

362.  It  is  reported,  that  in  feme  lakes  the  water  is  fo  nitrous,  as,  if  foul  clothes 
be  put  into  it,  it  fcoureth  them  of  itfelf :  and  if  they  ftay  any  whit  long,  they  moul- 
der away.  And  the  fcouring  virtue  of  nitre  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  becaufe  it  is  a 
body  cold;  and  we  fee  warm  water  fcoureth  better  than  cold.  But  the  caufe  is,  for 
that  it  hath  a  fubtle  fpirit,  which  fevereth  and  dividech  any  thing  that  is  foul  and 
vifcous,  and  fticketh  upon  a  body. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  congealing  of  air. 

363.  Take  a  bladder,  the  greatefl;  you  can  get  -,  fill  it  full  of  wind,  and  tie  it 
about  the  neck  with  a  filk  thread  waxed  ;  and  upon  that  put  likewife  wax  very  clofe  -, 
fo  that  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  drieth,  no  air  may  poffibly  get  in  or  out. 
Then  bury  it  three  or  four  foot  under  the  earth  in  a  vault,  or  in  a  confervatory  of 
fnow,  the  fnow  being  made  hollow  about  the  bladder-,  and  after  a  fortnight's 
diftance,  fee  whether  the  bladder  be  fhruuk  -,  for  if  it  be,  then  it  is  plain  that  the 
coldnefs  of  the  earth  or  fnov/  hath  condenfed  the  air,  and  brought  it  a  degree  nearer 
to  water  :  which  is  an  experiment  of  great  confequence. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  congealing  of  water  into  cryftal. 

364.  It  is  a  report  of  fome  good  credit,  that'in  deep  caves  there  are  penfile  cryftals, 
and  degrees  of  cryftal  that  drop  from  above  •,  and  in  fome  other,  though  more 
rarely,  that  rife  from  below  :  Which  though  it  be  chiefly  the  work  of  cold,  yet  it 
may  be  that  water  that  paflfeth  through  the  earth,  gathereth  a  nature  more  clammy, 
and  fitter  to  congeal  and  become  folid  than  water  of  itfelf.  Therefore  trial  fliould 
be  made,  to  lay  a  heap  of  earth,  in  great  frofts,  upon  a  hollow  veflel,  putting  a  can- 
vas between,  that  it  falleth  not  in  :  and  pour  water  upon  it,  in  fuch  quantity  as 
will  be  fure  to  foak  through  ;  and  fee  whether  it  will  not  make  an  harder  ice  in 
the  bottom  of  the  veflTel,  and  lefs  apt  to  difiblve  than  ordinarily.  1  fuppofe  alfo, 
that  if  you  make  the  earth  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  in  fafliion  of  a 
fugar-loaf  reverfed,  it  will  help  the  experiment.  For  it  will  make  the  ice,  wher? 
i:  ifllieth,  lefs  in  bulk  \  and  evermore  Imallnefs  of  quantity  is  a  help  to  verfion. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  preferving  of  rcfe-leaves  both  in  colour  and  fmell. 

^65.  Take  damafk  rofes,  and  pull  them  •,  then  dry  them  upon  the  top  of  an  houfe, 
upon  a  lead  or  terras,  in  the  hot  Tun,  in  a  clear  day,  between  the  hours  only  of 
twelve  and  two,  or  thereabouts.  Then  put  them  into  a  fweet  dry  earthen  bottle  or 
glafs,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  Huffing  them  dole  together,  but  without  bruifing : 
ftop  the  bottle  or  glafs  clofe,  and  thefe  rofes  will  retain  not  only  their  fmell  perfed, 
but  their  colour  frefh  for  a  year  at  leail.  Note,  that  nothing  doth  fo  much  deftroy 
any  plant,  or  other  body,  either  by  putrefaftion  or  arefadion,  as  the  adventitious 
moifture  which  hangeth  loofe  in  the  body,  if  it  be  not  drawn  out.  For  it  betrayeth 
and  tolleth  forth  the  innate  and  radical  moifture  along  with  it  when  itfeif  goeth 
forth.  And  therefore  in  living  creatures,  moderate  fweat  doth  preferve  the  juice 
of  the  body.  Note,  that  thefe  rofes,  when  you  take  them  from  the  dryino-,  have 
little  or  no  fmell  ;  fo  that  the  fmell  is  a  fecond  fmell,  that  ilfueth  out  of  the  flower 
afterwards. 

Experiments  in  confort  touckifig  the  continuance  ofjiame. 

^66.  The  continuance  of  flame,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  body  in- 
flamed, and  other  circumltances,  is  worthy  the  inquiry  -,  chiefly,  for  that  thouo-h 
flame  be  almoft  of  a  momentary  lafting,  yet  it  receiveth  the  more,  and  the  \e?s : 
we  will  firft  therefore  fpeak  at  large  of  bodies  inflamed  wholly  and  immediately, 
without  any  wick  to  help  the  inflammation.  A/poonful  of  fpirit  of  wine,  a  little 
heated,  was  taken,  and  it  burnt  as  long  as  came  to  a  hundred  and  fixteen  pulfes.  The 
fame  quantity  of  fpirit  of  wine,  mixed  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  nitre, 
burnt  but  to  the  fpace  of  ninety  four  pulfes.  Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  bay- 
falt,  eighty  three  pulfes.  Mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  gunpowder,  which  dif- 
folved  into  a  black  water,  one  hundred  and  ten  pulfes.  A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow 
wax  was  taken,  as  much  as  half  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fet  in  the  midft,  and  it  burnt 
only  the  fpace  of  eighty  feven  pulfes.  Mixed  with  the  fixth  part  of  a  fpoonful  of 
milk,  it  burnt  to  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  pulfes ;  and  the  miLk  was  curdled. 
Mixed  with  tlie  fixch  part  of  a  fpoonful  of  water,  it  burnt  to  the  fpace  of  eighty  fix 
pulfes  ;  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  only  to  the  fpace  of  four  pulfes.  A  fmall 
pebble  was  laid  in  the  midft,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  fpace  of  ninety  four 
pulfes.  A  piece  of  wood  of  the  bignefs  of  an  arrow,  and  about  a  finger's  leno-th, 
was  fet  up  in  the  midft,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine  burnt  to  the  fpace  of  ninety  four 
pulfes.  So  that  the  fpirit  of  wine  fimple  endured  the  longeft;  and  the  fpint  of 
wine  with  the  bay-falt,  and  the  equal  quantity  of  water,  were  the  fhorteft. 

367.  Consider  well,  whether  the  more  fpeedy  going  forth  of  the  flame  becaufed 
by  the  greater  vigour  of  the  flame  in  burning  ;  or  by  the  rcfiitance  of  the  body 
mixed,  and  the  averfion  thereof  to  take  flame  :  which  will  appear  by  the  quantity 
of  the  fpirit  of  wine  that  remaincth  after  the  going  out  of  the  flame.  And  it  fce.ni- 
eth  clearly  to  be  the  latter ;  for  that  the  mixture  of  things  leaft  apt  to  burn,  is  the 
fpeedieft  in  going  out.  And  note,  by  the  v/ay,  that  fpirit  of  wine  burned,  till  it 
go  out  of  itfeif,  will  burn  no  more  ;  and  taftcth  nothing  fo  liot  in  the  mouth  as  it 
did  ;  no,  nor  yet  four,  as  if  it  were  a  degree  towards  vinegar,  which  burnt  wine 
dothi  but  flat  and  dead. 

368.  Note,  that  in  the  experiment  of  wax  aforefaid,  the  wax  di/ToIved  in  the 
burning,  and  yet  did  not  incorporate  itfeif  with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  to  produce  one 
flame  ;  but  wherefoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forlbok  it,  till  at  laft  it  fpread  all 
over,  and  put  the  flame  quite  out. 

369.  The 
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369.  The  experiments  of  the  mixtures  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  inflamed,  are  thingj 
of  difcovery,  and  not  of  ufe  :  but  now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  continuance  of  flames, 
fuch  as  are  ufed  for  candles,  lamps,  or  tapers  ;  confifl:ing  of  inflammable  matters, 
and  of  a  wick  that  provoketh  inflammation.  And  this  importeth  not  only  difcovery, 
but  alfo  ufe  and  profit  •,  for  it  is  a  great  faving  in  all  fuch  lights,  if  they  can  be 
made  as  fair  and  bright  as  others,  and  yetlaft  longer.  Wax  pure  made  into  a  can- 
dle, and  wax  mixed  feverally  into  candle-ftuff,  with  the  particulars  that  follow  -,  viz. 
water,  f.qm  vitae,  milk,  bay-falt,  oil,  butter,  nitre,  brimllone,  faw-duft,  every  of 
thefe  bearing  a  fixth  part  to  the  wax;  and  every  of  thefe  candles  mixed,  being  of 
the  fan-e  weight  and  wick  with  the  wax  pure, proved  thus  in  the  burning  and  lafting. 
The  fwifteft  in  confuming  was  that  with  law-duft-,  which  flrft  burned  fair  till  fome 
part  of  the  candle  was  confumed,  and  the  dull  gathered  about  the  fnuff;  but  then 
it  made  the  fnuff  big  and  long,  and  to  burn  dufkiihly,  and  the  candle  walled  in  half 
the  time  of  the  wax  pure.  The  next  in  fwiftnefs  were  the  oil  and  butter,  which  con- 
fumed  by  a  fifth  part  fwifter  than  the  pure  wax.  Then  followed  in  fwiftnefs  the 
clear  wax  itfelf.  Then  the  bay-falt,  which  lailed  about  an  eighth  part  longer  than 
the  clear  wax.  Then  followed  the  aqua  vitae,  which  lafted  about  a  fifth  part  longer 
than  the  clear  wax.  Then  followed  the  milk  and  water,  with  little  difference  from 
the  equa  vitae,  but  the  water  flowelt.  And  in  thele  four  lall,  the  wick  would  fpit 
forth  little  fparks.  For  the  nitre,  it  would  not  hold  lighted  above  Ibme  twelve 
pulfes  :  but  all  the  while  it  would  fpit  out  portions  of  flame,  which  afterwards  would 
go  out  into  a  vapour.  For  the  brimflone,  it  would  hold  lighted  much  about  the 
lame  time  with  the  nitre  -,  but  then  after  a  little  while  it  would  harden  and  cake 
about  the  fnuff-,  fo  that  the  mixture  of  bay-falt  with  wax  will  win  an  eighth  part 
of  the  time  of  lafting,  and  the  water  a  fifth. 

370.  After  the  feveral  materials  were  tried,  trial  was  likewife  made  of  feveral 
wicks  ;  as  of  ordinary  cotton,  fewing  thread,  rufli,  filk,  ftraw,  and  wood.  The  filk, 
flraw,  and  wood,  would  flame  a  Httle,  till  they  came  to  the  wax,  and  then  go  out  : 
of  the  other  three,  the  thread  confumed  fafter  than  the  cotton,  by  a  fixth  part  of 
time  :  the  cotton  next :  then  the  rufli  confumed  flower  than  the  cotton,  by  at  leaft 
a  third  part  of  time.  For  the  bignefs  of  the  flame,  the  cotton  and  thread  call  a  flame 
much  alike  ;  and  the  rufli  much  lefs  and  dimmer.  ^,ery,  whether  the  wood  and 
wicks  both,  as  in  torches,  confume  fafter  than  the  wicks  fimple  ? 

371.  We  have  fpoken  of  the  feveral  materials,  and  the  feveral  wicks  :  but  to 
the  lafting  of  the  flame  it  importeth  alfo,  not  only  what  the  material  is,  but  in  the 
fame  material  whether  it  be  hard,  foft,  old,  new,  etc.  Good  houfewives,  to  make 
their  candles  burn  the  longer,  ufe  to  lay  them,  one  by  one,  in  bran  or  flour,  which 
make  them  harder,  and  fothey  confume  the  flower:  infomuch  as  by  this  means  they 
will  outlaft  other  candles  of  the  fame  ftuff  almoft  half  in  half.  For  bran  and  flour 
have  a  virtue  to  harden  -,  fo  that  both  age,  and  lying  in  the  bran,  doth  help  to  the 
lafting.  And  we  fee  that  wax  candles  laft  longer  than  tallow  candles,  becaufe  wax 
is  more  firm  and  hard. 

372.  The  lafting  of  flame  alfo  dependeth  upon  the  eafy  drawingof  the  nourifh- 
ment;  as  we  fee  in  the  Court  of  England,  there  is  a  fervice  which  they  call  All- 
night  ;  which  is  as  it  were  a  great  cake  of  wax,  v^ith  the  wick  in  the  midft ;  whereby 
it  Cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  wick  fetcheth  the  nourifliment  farther  off.  We  fee  alfo 
that  lamps  laft  longer,  becaufe  the  veffel  is  far  broader  than  the  breadth  of  a  taper 
or  candle. 

^JZ-  Take 
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373.  Take  a  turreted  lamp  of  tin,  made  in  the  form  of  a  fquare  -,  tiie  height  of 
the  turret  being  thrice  as  much  as  the  length  of  the  lower  part  whereupon  the  lamp 
llandeth  :  make  only  one  hole  in  it,  at  the  end  of  the  return  fartheft  from  the  tur- 
ret. Reverfe  it,  and  fill  it  full  of  oil  by  that  hole ;  and  then  fet  ic  upright  again  ; 
and  put  a  wick  in  at  the  hole,  and  lighten  it  :  you  fhall  find  that  it  will  burn  flow, 
and  a  long  time  :  which  is  caufed,  as  was  faid  laft  before,  for  that  the  flame  fetcheth 
the  nourifliment  afar  off.  You  (hall  find  alfo,  that  as  the  oil  wafteth  and  dcfcend- 
cth,  fo  the  top  of  the  turret  by  little  and  little  filleth  with  air  ;  which  is  caufed  by 
the  rarefadtion  of  the  oil  by  the  heat.  It  were  worthy  the  oblcrvation,  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  turret,  and  to  try  when  the  oi]  is  almoft  confumed,  whe- 
ther the  air  made  of  the  oil,  if  you  put  to  it  a  flame  of  a  candle,  in  the  letting  of  it 
forth,  will  inflame.  It  were  good  alfo  to  have  the  lamp  made,  not  of  tin,  but 
of  glafs,  that  you  may  fee  how  the  vapour  or  air  gathereth  by  degrees  in 
the  top. 

374.  A  FOURTH  point  that  importeth  the  lading  of  the  flame,  is  the  clofenefs  of 
the  air  wherein  the  flame  burneth.  We  fee,  that  if  wind  bloweth  upon  a  candle,  it 
wafl:eth  apace.  We  fee  alfo,  ic  laft:eth  longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at  large.  And 
there  are  traditions  ot  lamps  and  candles,  that  have  burnt  a  very  long  time  in  caves 
and  tombs. 

375.  A  FIFTH  point  that  importeth  the  lafting  of  the  flame,  is  the  nature  of  the 
air  where  the  flame  burneth  ;  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  moift  or  dry.  The  air,  if 
it  be  very  cold,  irritateth  the  flame,  and  maketh  it  burn  more  fiercely,  as  fire  fcorch- 
eth  in  frofty  weather,  and  fo  furthereth  the  confumption.  The  air  once  heated,  I 
conceive,  maketh  the  flame  burn  more  mildly,  and  fo  helpeth  the  continuance.  The 
air,  if  it  be  dry,  is  indifferent :  the  air,  if  it  be  moift,  doth  in  a  degree  quench  the 
flame,  as  we  fee  lights  will  go  out  in  the  damps  of  mines,  and  howfocver  maketh  ic 
burn  more  dully,  and  fo  helpeth  the  continuance. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  burials  or  infufions  of  divers  bodies  in  earth. 

376.  Burials  in  earth  ferve  for  prefervation  ;  and  for  condenfation  ;  and  for  in- 
duration of  bodies.  And  if  you  intend  condenfation  or  induration,  you  may  bury 
the  bodies  fo  as  earth  may  touch  tiiem  :  as  if  you  will  make  artiikial  porccllane, 
etc.  And  the  like  you  may  do  for  confervation,  if  the  bodies  be  hard  and  folid  ;  as 
clay,  wood,  «/f.  But  if  you  intend  prefervation  of  bodies  more  foft  and  tender,  then 
you  muft  do  one  of  thefe  two  :  either  you  muil  put  them  in  cafes,  whereby  they 
may  not  touch  the  earth  ;  or  tile  you  muft  vault  the  earth,  whereby  it  may  hang 
over  them,  and  not  touch  them  :  for  if  the  earth  touch  them,  it  will  do  more  hurt 
by  the  moifture,  caufing  them  to  putrify,  than  good  by  the  virtual  cold,  to  con- 
"ferve  them  ;  except  the  earth  be  very  dry  and  fandy. 

377.  An  orange,  lemon,  and  apple,  Vvrapt  in  a  linen  cloth,  being  buried  for  a 
fortnight's  fpace  four  feet  deep  within  the  earth,  though  it  were  in  a  moiil  place 
and  a  rainy  time,  yet  came  forth  noways  mouldy  or  rotten,  but  were  become  a  little 
harder  than  they  were  -,  oth?rwife  frcfn  in  their  colour  ;  but  their  juice  fomewhat 
hatted.     But  with  the  burial  of  a  fortnight  more  they  became  putrified. 

378.  A  BOTTLE  of  beer,  buried   in  like  manner  as  before,  became  more  lively, 
better  tafted,  and  clearer  than  it  was.     And  a  bottle  of  wine  in  like  manner.  A  bot- 
tle of  vinegar  fo  buried  came  forth  more  lively  and  more  odoriferous,  fnielling  al- 
moft 
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moftlike  a  violet.     And  after  the  whole  month's  burial,  all  the  three  came  forth  as 
frelh  and  lively,  if  not  better,  than  before. 

'^'j(^.  It  were  a  profitable  experiment,  to  preferve  oranges,  lemons,  and  pom- 
egranates, till  fummer  ;  for  then  their  price  will  be  mightily  increaled.  This 
may  be  done,  if  you  put  them  in  a  pot  or  vellel  well  covered,  that  the  moifture  of 
the  earth  come  not  at  them  •,  or  elfe  by  putting  them  in  a  confervatory  of  fnow. 
And  generally,  whofoever  vnW  make  experiments  of  cold,  let  him  be  provided  of 
three  things  •,  a  confervatory  of  fnow  ;  a  good  large  vault,  twenty  feet  at  ieaft  under 
the  ground  •,  and  a  deep  well. 

380.  There  hath  been  a  tradition,  that  pearl,  and  coral,  and  turquois-ftone,  that 
have  loft  their  colours,  may  be  lecovered  by  burying  in  the  earth  :  which  is  a  thing 
of  great  profit,  if  it  would  fort :  but  upon  trial  of  fix  weeks  burial,  there  followed 
no  effeft.  It  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  deep  well,  or  in  a  confervatory  of  fnow ; 
v.'here  the  cold  may  be  more  confiiringent  ;  and  fo  make  the  body  more  united,  and 
thereby  more  refplendent. 

Experment  folitary  touching  the  affe5fs  in  mens  bodies  from  feveral  winds. 

381.  Mens  bodies  are  heavier,  and  lefs  difpofed  to  motion,  when  fouthern  winds 
blow,  than  when  northern.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  when  the  fouthern  winds  blow, 
the  humours  do,  in  fome  degree,  melt  and  wax  fluid,  and  fo  flow  into  the  parts  ; 
as  it  is  feen  in  wood  and  other  bodies,  which,  when  the  fouthern  winds  blow,  dofwell. 
Befides,  the  motion  and  adtivity  of  the  body  confifteth  chiefly  in  the  finews,  which, 
when  the  fouthern  wind  bloweth,  arc  more  relax. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  winter  and  fummer  ficknejfes. 

382.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that  more  are  lick  in  the  fummer,  and  more  die  in  the 
winter  •,  except  it  be  in  peftilent  difeafes,  which  commonly  reign  in  fummer  or  au- 
tumn. The  reafon  is,  becaufe  difeafes  are  bred,  indeed,  chiefly  by  heat  •,  but  then 
they  are  cured  mofl:  by  fweat  and  purge  •,  which  in  the  fummer  cometh  on  or  is  pro- 
voked more  eafily.  As  for  peftilent  difeafes,  the  reafon  why  moft  die  of  them  in 
fummer  is,  becaufe  they  are  bred  moft  in  the  fummer  ;  for  otherwife  thofe  that  are 
touched  are  in  moft  dans;er  in  the  winter. 


o 


Experiment  folitary  touching  pejiilential  fecfons. 

383.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moift  are  moft  peftilent ;  upon 
the  fuperficial  ground,  that  heat  and  moifture  caufe  putrefaftion.  In  England  it 
is  not  found  true  •,  for  many  times  there  have  been  great  plagues  in  dry  years. 
Whereof  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  drought  in  the  bodies  of  iflanders  habituated  to 
moift  airs,  doth  exa'perate  the  humours,  and  maketh  them  m.ore  apt  toputrifyor 
inflame  :  befides,  it  tainteth  the  v/aters,  comm.only,  and  maketh  them  lels  wholefome. 
And  again  in  Barbary,  the  plagues  break  up  in  the  fummer  months,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  hot  and  dry. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  an  error  received  about  epidemical  difeafes. 

384.  Many  difeafes,  both  epidemical  and  others,  break  forth  at  particular  times 
And  the  caufe  is  falfly  imputed  to  the  conftitution  of  the  air  at  that  time  when  they 
break  forth  or  reign;  whereas  it  proceedeth,  indeed,  from  a  precedent  fequenceand 
feries  of  the  feafons  of  the  year  :  and  therefore  Hippocrates  ia  his  prognoftics  doth 
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make  good  obfervations  of  the  difeafes  that  enfue  upon  the  nature  of  the  precedent 
four  fealbns  of  the  year. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  alteration  or  prefervation  of  liquors  in  -Ji-dls  or  deep 

VilultS. 

385.  Trial  hath  been  made  with  earthen  bottles  well  flopped,  hanged  in  a  well 
of  twenty  fathom  deep  at  the  lead  ;  and  feme  of  the  bottles  have  been  let  down  into 
the  water,  Tome  others  have  hanged  above,  within  about  a  fathom  of  the  water  •,  and 
the  liquors  fo  tried  have  been  beer,  not  new,  but  ready  for  drinking,  and  wine,  and 
milk.  The  proof  hath  been,  that  both  the  beer  and  the  wine,  as  well  within  water 
as  above,  have  not  been  palled  or  deadned  at  all ;  but  as  good,  or  fomewhat  better, 
than  bottles  of  the  fame  drinks  and  ftalenefs  kept  in  a  cellar.  But  thofe  which  did 
hang  above  water  were  apparently  the  beft  ;  and  that  beer  did  flower  a  little  ; 
whereas  that  under  water  did  not,  though  it  were  frefli.  The  milk  loured  and  began 
to  putrify.  Neverthelefs  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  village  near  Blois,  where  in  deep 
caves  they  do  thicken  milk,  in  fuch  fort  that  it  becometh  very  pleafant :  which  was 
fome  caufe  of  this  trial  of  hanging  milk  in  the  well  :  but  our  proof  was  naught  -, 
neither  do  I  know  whether  that  milk  in  thofe  caves  be  firft  boiled.  It  were  sood 
theretore  to  try  it  with  milk  fodden,  and  with  cream  ;  for  that  milk  of  itfelf  is  fuch 
a  compound  body,  of  cream,  curds  and  whey,  as  it  is  eafily  turned  and  diifolved. 
It  were  good  alio  to  tvy  the  beer  when  it  is  in  wort,  that  it  may  be  feen  whether  the 
hanging  in  the  well  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and  clarifying  of  it. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fluttering. 

386.  Divers  we  fee  do  flutter.  The  caufe  may  be,  in  mofl,  the  refrigeration  of 
the  tongue  ;  whereby  it  is  lefs  apt  to  move.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  naturals  do 
generally  flutter :  and  we  fee  that  inthofethatfl:utter,ifthev  drink  wine  moderately,  they 
flutter  lefs,  becaufe  itheateth  :  andfowefee,  thatthey  thatftutter,  do  flutter  more  in  the 
firfl  offer  to  fpeak,  than  in  continuance  ;  becaufe  the  tongue  is  by  motion  fomewhat 
heated.  In  fome  alfo,  it  may  be,  though  rarely,  the  drynefs  of  the  tongue  ;  which 
likewife  maketh  it  lefs  apt  to  move  as  well  as  cold  :  for  it  is  an  affed.  that  cometli 
to  fome  wife  and  great  men  ;  as  it  did  untoMofes,  who  was  linguae praepeditae  \  and 
many  llutterers,  we  find,  are  very  choleric  men ;  choler  inducing  a  drynefs  in  the 


tongue. 


Experiments  in  confort  touching  fmells. 

387.  Smells  and  other  odours  are  fweeter  in  the  air  at  fome  diftance,  than  near 
the  nofe  -,  as  hath  been  partly  touched  heretofore.  The  caufe  is  double  :  firfl,  the 
finer  mixture  or  incorporation  of  the  fmell :  for  we  fee  that  in  founds  likewife, 
they  are  fweeteft  when  we  cannot  hear  every  part  by  itfelf.  The  other  reafon  is, 
for  that  all  fweet  fmells  have  joined  with  them  fome  earthy  or  crude  odours ;  and 
at  fome  diftance  the  fweet,  which  is  the  more  fpiritual,  is  perceived,  and  the  earthy 
reacheth  not  fo  far. 

3S8.  Sweet  fmells  are  moil  forcible  in  dry  fubftances  when  they  are  broken  ;  and 
fo  likewife  in  oranges  or  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind  giveth  out  their  fmell 
more  -,  and  generally  when  bodies  are  moved  or  flirred,  though  not  broken,  they 
fmell  more ;  as  a  fweet-bag  waved.  The  caufe  is  double  :  the  one,  for  that  there 
is  a  greater  emiflion  of  the  I'pirit  when  way  is  made  -,  and  this  holdeth  in  the  break- 
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jng,  nipping,  or  crufliing  •,  it  hokleth  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  moving :  but 
in  this  laft  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  fecond  caufe  ;  which  is  the  jmpuifion  of 
the  air,  that  bringeth  the  fcent  fafter  upon  us. 

389.  The  daintieft  fmells  of  flowers  are  out  of  thofe  plants  whofe  leaves  fmell 
not;  as  violets,  roles,  wall-flowers,  gilly- flowers,  pinks,  woodbines,  vine-flowers, 
apple-blooms,  limetree-blooms,  bean-blooms,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  where 
there  is  heat  and  ftrengch  enough  in  the  plant  to  make  the  leaves  odorate,  there  the 
fmell  of  the  flower  is  rather  evanid  and  weaker  than  that  of  the  leaves  ;  as  it  is  in 
roi'emary  flowers,  lavender  flowers,  and  fweet-briar  roles.  But  where  there  is  lefs 
heat,  there  the  fpirit  of  the  plant  is  digefted  and  refined  and  fevered  from  the  grofl'er 
juice,  in  the  efflorefcence,  and  not  before. 

390.  Most  odours  fmell  bell  broken  or  cruflied,  as  hath  been  faid  ;  but  flowers 
preffed  or  beaten  do  lofe  the  frefhnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  their  odour.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  when  they  are  cruflied,  the  grofler  and  more  earthy  fpirit  cometh  out  with 
tlie  finer,  and  troubleth  it  ;  whereas  in  ftronger  odours  there  are  no  fuch  degrees 
of  the  ilTue  of  the  fmell. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  goodnefs  and  choice  of  water. 

391.  It  is  a  thing  of  very  good  ufe  todifcover  the  goodnefs  of  waters.  The  tafle, 
to  thofe  that  drink  water  only,  doth  fomewhat :  but  other  experiments  are  more 
fure.  Firfl:,  try  waters  by  weight  ;  wherein  you  may  find  fome  difference,  though 
not  much  :  and  the  lighter  you  may  account  the  better. 

392.  Secondly,  try  them  by  boiling  upon  an  equal  fire  :  and  that  which  confum- 
eth  away  fafl:efl:,  you  may  account  the  bell. 

■^^■^.  Thirdly,  try  them  in  feveral  bottles,  or  open  velTels,  matches  in  every 
thing  elfe,  and  fee  which  of  them  laft  longeft  without  ftench  or  corruption.  And 
that  which  holdeth  unputrified  longeft,  you  may  likewife  account  the  beft. 

394.  Fourthly,  try  them  by  making  drinks  ftronger  or  fmaller,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  malt  •,  and  you  may  conclude,  that  that  water  which  maketh  the  ftrong- 
er drink,  is  the  more  concofted  and  nouriftiing-,  though  perhaps  it  be  not  fo  good 
for  medicinal  ufe.  And  fuch  water,  commonly,  is  the  water  of  large  and  navigable 
rivers ;  and  likewife  in  large  and  clean  ponds  of  ftanding  water :  for  upon  both 
them  the  fun  hath  more  power  than  upon  fountains  or  fmall  rivers.  And  I  conceive 
that  chalk-water  is  next  them  the  beft  for  going  fiirtheft  in  drink :  for  that  alfo 
helpeth  concoflion  ;  fo  it  be  out  of  a  deep  well ;  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawncfs  of 
the  water ;  but  chalky  water,  towards  the  top  of  the  earth,  is  too  fretting  ;  as  it 
appcareth  in  laundry  of  cloths,  which  wear  out  apace  if  you  ufe  fuch  waters. 

395.  Fifthly,  the  houfewives  do  find  a  difference  in  waters,  for  the  bearing  or 
not  bearing  of  foap  :  and  it  is  likely  that  the  more  fat  water  will  bear  foap  beft ;  for 
the  hungry  water  doth  kill  the  unducus  nature  of  the  foap. 

396.  Sixthly,  you  may  make  a  judgment  of  waters  according  to  the  place 
whence  they  fpnng  or  come  :  the  rain-water  is,  by  the  phyficians,  efteemed  the 
fineft  and  the  beft ;  but  yet  it  is  faid  to  putrify  fooneft  •,  which  is  likely,  becaufe 
of  the  finenefs  of  the  fpirit :  and  in  confervatories  of  rain-water,  fuch  as  they  have 
in  Venice,  etc.  they  are  found  not  fo  choice  waters  ;  the  worfe,  perhaps,  becaufe 
they  are  covered  aloft,  and  kept  from  the  fun.  Snow-water  is  held  unwholfome ; 
infomuch  as  the  people  that  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  fnow  mountains,  or  otherwife 
upon  the  afcent,  efpecially  the  women,  by  drinking  of  fnow-water,  have  great  bags 
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hanging  under  their  throats.  Well-water,  except  it  be  upon  chalk,  or  a  very  plen- 
tiful I'pring,  maketh  meat  red  •,  which  is  an  ill  fign.  Springs  on  the  tops  of  high 
hills  arc  the  bell  :  for  both  they  teem  to  have  a  lightncfs  and  appetite  of  mount- 
ing •,  and  belides,  they  are  moil:  pure  and  unmingled  ;  and  again,  are  more  per- 
colated through  a  great  ipace  of  earth.  For  waters  in  valleys  join  in  efFeft  under 
ground  with  all  waters  of  the  fame  level ;  whereas  fprings  on  the  tops  of  hii'ls  pais 
through  a  great  deal  of  pure  earth,  with  lefs  mixture  of  other  vyfaters. 

397.  Seventhly,  judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  foil  whereupon  tlie 
water  runneth  •,  as  pebble  is  the  cleaneft  and  bcft  tatted,  and  next  to  that,  clay- 
water  ;  and  thirdly,  water  upon  chalk  ;  fourthly,  that  upon  land  -,  and  worit  of  all 
upon  mud.  Neither  may  you  truft  waters  thactalle  fweet;  for  they  are  commonlv 
found  in  rifing  grounds  of  great  cities ;  which  mutt  needs  take  in  a  great  deal  of 
filth. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  temperate  heat  under  the  equimSiial. 

398.  In  Peru,  and  divers  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  though  under  the  line,  the 
heats  are  not  lb  intolerable  as  they  be  in  Barbary,  and  the  (kirts  of  the  torrid  zone. 
The  caufes  are,  firft  the  great  breezes  which  the  motion  of  the  air  in  great  circles, 
fuch  as  are  under  the  girdle  of  the  world,  produceth  •,  which  do  refrigerate  ;  and 
therefore  in  thofe  parts  noon  is  nothing  fo  hot,  when  the  breezes  are  great,  as  about 
nine  or  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon.  Another  caufe  is,  for  that  the  length  of 
the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof,  do  compenfate  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  third  caufe 
is  the  ftay  of  the  fun ;  not  in  refpeft  of  day  and  night,  for  that  we  fpake  of  be- 
fore, but  in  refpeft  of  thefealbn  •,  for  under  the  line  the  fun  crofleth  the  line,  and 
maketh  two  fummersand  two  winters,  but  in  the  fkirts  of  the  torrid  zone  it  doubleth 
and  goeth  back  again,  and  fo  m.aketh  one  long  fummer. 

399.  The  heat  of  the  fun  maketh  men  black  in  fome  countries,  as  in  Ethiopia 
and  Guiney,  etc.  Fire  doth  it  not,  as  we  fee  in  glafs-men,  that  are  continually 
about  the  fire.  The  reafon  may  be,  becaufe  fire  doth  lick  up  the  fpirits  and  blood 
of  the  body,  fo  as  they  exhale  ;  fo  that  it  ever  maketh  men  look  pale  and  fallow  -, 
but  the  fun,  which  is  a  gentler  heat,  doth  but  draw  the  blood  to  the  outward  parts  ; 
and  rather  concocleth  it  than  Ibaketh  it-,  and  therefore  we  fee  that  all  yEthiopes  are 
flefliy  and  plump,  and  have  great  lips ;  all  which  betoken  moifture  retained,  and 
not  drawn  out.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  Negroes  are  bred  in  countries  that  have  plen- 
ty of  water  by  rivers  or  othersvife  :  for  jMeroe,  which  wjis  the  metropolis  of  ^thi-  ' 
opia,  was  upon  a  great  lake  ;  and  Congo,  where  the  Negroes  are,  is  full  of  ri- 
vers.    And  the  confines  of  the  river  Niger,  where  the  Negroes  alfo  are,  are  well 

watered  :  and  the  region  above  Cape  Verde  is  likewife  moift,  infomuch  as  it  is  petti- 
lent  through  moifture  :  but  the  countries  of  the  AbyflTenes,  and  Barbary,  and  Peru, 
where  they  are  tawny,  and  olivafter,  and  pale,  are  generally  more  fandy  and  dry. 
As  for  the  iEthiopes,  as  they  are  plump  and  flefhy,  lb,  it  may  be,  they  are  fanguine 
and  ruddy-coloured,  if  their  black  fkin  would  fuffer  it  to  be  feen. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  motion  after  the  inftant  of  death. 

400.  Some  creatures  do  move  a  good  while  after  their  head  is  off;  as  birds: 
fome  a  very  little  time;  as  men  and  all  beafts :  fome  move,  though  cut  in  feveral 
pieces  •,  as  fnakes,  eels,  worms,  flies,  etc.  Firft  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  the 
immediate  caufe  of  death  is  the  refolution  or  extinguifhment  of  the  fpirits ;  and 
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that  the  deftruftion  or  corruption  of  the  organs  is  but  the  mediate  caufe.  But 
fome  organs  are  lb  peremptorily  neceflary,  that  the  extinguifhment  of  the  fpirits 
doth  fpeedily  follow  ;  but  yet  fo  as  there  is  an  interim  of  a  fmall  time.  It  is  reported 
by  one  of  the  ancients  of  credit,  that  a  facrificed  bead  hath  lowed  after  the  heart 
hath  been  levered  -,  and  it  is  a  report  alfo  of  credit,  that  the  head  of  a  pig  hath 
been  opened,  and  the  brain  put  into  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  trembling,  without 
breaking  any  part  of  it,  or  fevering  it  from  the  marrow  of  the  back-bone  ;  during 
which  time  the  pig  hath  been,  in  all  appearance,  ftark  dead,  and  without  motion; 
and  after  a  fmall  time  the  brain  hath  been  replaced,  and  the  flcuU  of  the  pig  cloied, 
and  the  pig  hath  a  little  after  gone  about.  And  certain  it  is,  that  an  eye  upon  revenge 
hath  been  thruft  forth,  fo  as  it  hanged  a  pretty  diftance  by  the  vifual  nerve  ;  and 
during  that  time  the  eye  hath  been  without  any  power  of  fight ;  and  yet  after  being 
replaced  recovered  fight.  Now  the  fpirits  are  chiefly  in  the  head  and  cells  of  the 
brain,  which  in  men  and  beafts  are  large  •,  and  therefore,  when  the  head  is  off,  they 
move  little  or  nothing.  But  birds  have  fmall  heads,  and  therefore  the  fpirits  are  a 
little  more  difperfed  in  the  finews,  whereby  motion  remaineth  in  them  a  little  longer  ; 
infomuch  as  it  is  extant  in  ftory,  that  an  emperor  of  Rome,  to  fliew  the  certainty  of 
his  hand,  did  fhoot  a  great  forked  arrow  at  an  oftrich,  as  Ihe  ran  fwiftly  upon  the 
ftage,  and  ftruck  off  her  head ;  and  yet  flie  continued  the  race  a  little  way  with  the 
head  off.  As  for  worms,  and  flies,  and  eels,  the  fpirits  are  diffuled  almoll  all  over;, 
and  therefore  they  move  in  their  feveral  pieces. 
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Experinienls  in  confort  touching  the  acceleration  of  germination. 

WE  will  now  inquire  of  plants  or  vegetables  :  and  we  /hall  do  it  with  diligence. 
They  are  the  principal  part  of  the  tliird  day's  work.  They  are  the  firft  pro- 
ducat,  which  is  the  word  of  animation  :  for  the  other  words  are  but  the  words  of 
eflence.  And  they  are  of  excellent  and  general  ufe  for  food,  medicine,  and  a  num- 
ber of  mechanical  arts. 

401.  There  werefown  in  abed,  turnip-feed,  radifh-feed,  wheat,  cucumber-feed, 
and  peas.  The  bed  we  call  a  hot-bed,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  this  :  there  was  taken 
horfe-dung,  old  and  well  rotted  ;  this  was  laid  upon  a  bank  half  a  foot  high,  and 
fupported  rou4id  about  with  planks  •,  and  upon  the  top  was  call  fifted  earth,  fome 
two  fingers  deep;  and  then  the  feed  fprinkled  upon  it,  having  been  fteeped  all  ni^ht  in 
water  mixed  with  cow-dung.  The  turnip-feed  and  the  wheat  came  up  half  an  inch 
above  ground  within  two  days  after,  without  any  watering.  I"he  reft  the  third  day. 
The  experiment  was  made  inOftober  ;  and,  it  may  be,  in  the  fpring,  the  accelerat- 
ing would  have  been  the  fpeedier.  This  is  a  noble  experiment;  for  without  this 
help  they  would  have  been  four  times  as  long  in  coming  up.  But  there  doth  not  oc- 
cur to  me,  at  this  preftnt,  any  ufe  thereof  for  profit  ;  except  it  fliould  be  for  fowing 
of  peas,  which  have  their  price  very  much  increafed  by  the  early  coirino^.  It  may 
be  tried  alfo  with  cherries,  ftrawberries,  and  other  fruit,  which  are  deareft  when  they 
come  early. 

402.  There  was  wheat  fteeped  in  water  mixed  with  cow-dung;  other  in  water 
mixed  with  horfe-dung  ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  pigeon-dung  ;  other  in  urine  of 
man  ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  chalk  powdered  ;  other  in  water  mixed  with  foot  ; 
other  in  water  mixed  with  afhes  ;  otherin  water  mixed  with  bay-falt  ;  other  in  claret 
wine  ;  other  in  malmfey  ;  other  in  fpirit  of  wine.  The  proportion  of  the  mixture 
was  a  fourth  part  of  the  ingredients  to  the  water  ;  fave  that  there  was  not  of  the  fait 
above  an  eighth  part.  The  urine,  and  wines,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  were  fimple  without 
mixture  of  water.  The  time  of  the  fteeping  was  twelve  hours.  The  time  of  the  year 
October.  There  was  alfo  other  wheat  fownunfteeped,but  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm 
water.  There  was  alio  other  wheat  fown  fimple,  to  compare  it  with  the  reft.  The  event 
v/as  ;  that  thofe  that  were  in  the  mixture  of  dung,  and  urine,  and  foot,  chalk,  afhes, 
and  ialt,  came  up  within  fix  days  :  and  thoie  that  afterwards  proved  the  hi^heif, 
thickeft,  and  molt  lufty,  were  firft  the  urine  ;  and  then  the  dungs  ;  next  the  chalk  ; 
next  the  foot;  next  the  afties  ;  next  the  fait;  next  the  wheat  fimple  of  itfelf,  unfteep- 
ed  and  unwatered;  next  the  watered  twice  a  day  with  warm  water  -,  next  the  claret 
wine.     So  that  thefe  three  laft  were  ftower  than  the  ordinary  wheat  of  itfelf ;  and  this 
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culture  did  rather  retard  than  advance.  As  for  thofe  that  were  fleeped  in  malmfey,  and 
ipiric  of  wine,  they  came  not  up  at  all.  This  is  a  rich  experiment  for  profit  ;  for  the 
moft  of  the  fteepings  are  cheap  things ;  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matter 
of  aain  ;  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  anfwer  the  earlinefs  of  the  coming  up  :  as  it  i^ 
like  i:  will  ;  both  being  from  the  vigour  of  the  feed  -,  which  alfo  partly  appeared  in  the 
former  experiments,  as  hath  been  faid.  This  experiment  fhould  be  tried  in  othtr 
o-rains,  feeds,  and  kernels  :  for  it  may  be  fome  ftecping  will  agree  bed  with  fome  feeds. 
ft  fliould  be  tried  alfo  with  roots  fteeped  as  before,  but  for  longer  time.  It  fhould  be 
tried  alfo  in  feveral  feafons  of  the  year,  efpecially  the  fpring. 

403.  Strawberries  watered  now  and  then,  as  once  in  three  days,  with  water 
wherein  hath  been  fteeped  (heeps-dung  or  pigeons-dung,  will  prevent  and  come  early. 
And  it  is  like  the  fame  efFe£t  would  follow  in  other  berrie?,  herbs,  flowers,  grains,  or 
trees.  And  therefore  ic  is  an  experiment,  though  vulgar  in  ftrawberries,  yet  not 
brought  into  ufe  generally:  for  it  is  ufual  to  help  ihe  ground  with  muck  -,  and  like- 
wife  To  recomfort  it  fometimes  with  muck  put  to  the  roots ;  but  to  water  it  with  muck 
water,  which  is  like  to  be  more  forcible,  is  not  pradifed. 

404.  Dung,  or  chalk,  or  blood,  applied  in  fub (lance,  feafonably,  to  the  roots  of 
trees,  doth  fet  them  forwards.  But  to  do  it  unto  herbs,  without  mixture  of  water  or 
earth,  it  may  be  thefe  helps  are  too  hot. 

405.  The  former  means  of  helping  germination,  are  either  by  the  goodnefs  and 
ftrength  of  the  nourifhment ;  or  by  the  comforting  and  exciting  the  fpirits  in  the  plant, 
to  draw  the  nourilhment  better.  'And  of  this  latter  kind,  concerning  the  comforting 
of  the  fpirits  of  the  plant,  are  alfo  the  experiments  that  follow,  though  they  be  not 
applications  to  the  root  or  feed.  The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  againft  the 
fouth,  or  fouth-eaft  fun,  doth  haften  their  coming  on  and  ripening;  and  the  iouth-eaft 
is  found  to  be  better  than  the  fouth-weft,  though  the  fouth  well  be  the  hotter  coaft. 
But  the  caufe  is  chiefly,  for  that  the  heat  of  the  morning  fucceedeth  the  cold  of  the 
night  :  and  partly,  becaufe  many  times  the  fouth-weft  fun  is  too  parching.  So 
likewife  the  planting  of  them  upon  the  back  of  a  chimney  where  a  fire  is  kept,  doth 
hailen  their  coming  on  and  ripening  :  nay  more,  the  drawing  of  the  boughs  into  the 
infide  of  a  room  where  a  fire  is  continually  kept,  worketh  the  lame  effeft  ;  which  hath 
been  tried  with  grapes  ;  infomuch  as  they  will  come  a  month  earlier  than  the  grapes 
abroad. 

406.  Besides  the  two  means  of  accelerating  germination  formerly  defcribed  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  mending  of  the  nourifhment  ;  and  comforting  of  the  fpirit  of  the  pl^nt ; 
there  is  a  third,  which  is  the  making  way  for  the  eafy  coming  to  the  nourilhment, 
and  drawing  it.  And  therefore  gentle  digging  and  loofening  of  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  trees  ;  and  the  removing  herbs  and  flowers  into  new  earth  once  in  two  years, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  for  the  new  earth  is  ever  loofer,  doth  greatly  further  the  pro- 
fpering  and  earlinefs  of  plants. 

407.  But  the  moft  admirable  acceleration  by  facilitating  the  nourifhment  is  that 
of  water.  For  a  ftandard  of  a  damafk  rofe  with  the  root  on,  was  let  in  a  chamber 
where  no  fire  was,  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water,  without  any  mix- 
ture, half  a  foot  under  the  water,  the  ftandard  being  more  than  two  foot  high  above 
the  water  :  within  the  fpace  of  ten  days  the  ftandard  did  put  forth  a  fair  green  leaf,  and 
fome  other  little  buds,  which  ftood  at  a  ftay,  without  any  ftiew  of  decay  or  withering, 
more  than  feven  days.     But  afterwards  that  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  did  fprout 
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on  •,  which  afterward  opened  into  fair  leaves  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  ;  and  con- 
tinued fo  a  while  after,  till  upon  removal  we  left  the  trial.  But  note,  that  the  leaves 
were  fomewhat  paler  and  lighter-coloured  than  the  leaves  ufed  to  be  abroad.  Note, 
that  the  firft  buds  were  in  the  end  of  October;  and  it  is  likely  that  if  it  had  been  in 
the  fpring  time,  it  would  have  put  forth  with  greater  ftrength,  and,  it  may  be,  to  have 
grown  on  to  bear  flower?.  By  chis  means  you  may  have,  asitfecmeth,  roles  fetin  the 
midft  of  a  pool,  being  fiipported  with  fome  (lay  ;  which  is  matter  of  rarenefs  and 
pleafure,  though  of  fmall  ufe.  This  is  the  more  ftrange,  for  that  the  like  rofe- 
ilandard  was  put  at  the  fame  time  into  water  mixed  with  horfe-dung,  the  horfe-dung 
about  the  fourth  part  to  the  water,  and  in  four  months  fpace,  while  it  was  obferved, 
put  not  forth  any  leaf,  though  divers  buds  at  the  firft,  as  the  other. 

4cS.  A  Dutch  flower  that  had  a  bulbous  root,  was  likewife  put  at  the  fame  time 
all  under  water,  fome  two  or  three  fingers  deep  ;  and  within  feven  days  fprouted,  and 
continued  long  after  further  growing.  There  were  alfo  put  in,  a  beet-root,  a  borage- 
root,  and  a  radifh-root,  which  had  all  their  leaves  cut  almoft  clofe  to  the  roots  ;  and 
within  f>x  weeks  had  fair  leaves  ;  and  fo  continued  till  the  end  of  November. 

409.  Note,  that  if  roots,  or  peas,  or  flowers,  may  be  accelerated  in  their  coming 
and  ripening,  there  is  a  double  profit;  the  one  in  the  high  price  that  thofe  things  bear 
when  they  come  early  :  the  other  in  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  returns :  for  in  fome  grounds 
which  are  ftrong,  you  fhall  have  a  radifli,  etc.  come  in  a  month,  that  in  other  grounds 
will  not  come  in  two,  and  fomnke  double  returns. 

410.  Wheat  alfo  was  put  into  the  water,  and  came  not  forth  at  all  ;  fo  as  it  feem- 
eth  there  muft  be  fome  ftrength  and  bulk  in  the  body  put  into  the  water,  a<;  it  is  in 
roots;  for  grains,  or  feeds,  the  cold  of  the  water  will  mortify.  But  cafually  fome 
wheat  lay  under  the  pan,  which  was  fomewhat  moiftened  by  the  fuing  of  the  pan  ; 
which  in  fix  weeks,  as  aforefaid,  looked  mouldy  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  fprouted  forth 
Haifa  finger's  length. 

411.  It  feemeth  by  thefe  inftances  of  water,  that  for  nourifhment  the  water  is  al- 
moft all  in  all,  and  that  the  earth  doth  but  keep  the  plant  upright,  and  fave  it  from  over- 
heat and  over-cold  ;  and  therefore  is  a  comfortable  experiment  for  good  di inkers. 
It  proveth  alfo  that  our  former  opinion,  that  drink  incorporate  with  flefli  or  roots,  as 
in  capon-beer,  etc.  will  nourifh  more  eafily,  than  meat  and  drink  taken  feverally. 

41  2.  7^HE  houfing  of  plants,  1  conceive,  will  both  accelerate  germination,  and  bring 
forth  flowers  and  plants  in  the  colder  feafons  :  and  as  we  houfe  hot-country  plants,  as 
lemons,  oranges,  myrtles,  to  fave  them  ;  fo  we  may  houfe  our  own  country  plants,  to 
forward  them,  and  make  them  come  in  tlie  cold  feafons  ;  in  fuch  fort,  that  you  may 
have  violets,  ftrawberries,  peas,  all  winter  :  fo  that  you  fow  or  remove  them  at  fit 
times.  This  experiment  is  to  be  referred  unto  the  comforting  of  the  fpirit  of  the  plane 
by  warmth,  as  well  as  houfing  their  boughs,  eic.  So  then  the  means  to  accelerate  ger- 
mination, are  in  particular  eight,  in  general  three. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  putting  lack  or  retardation  of  germinatioiu 
413.  To  make  rofe  ,  or  other  flowers  come  late,  it  is  an  experiment  of  pleafure. 
For  the  ancients  efteemed  much  oi  rcfa  [era.  And  indeed  the  iN'ovember  rofe  is  the 
fweeteft,  having  been  lefs  exhaled  by  the  fun.  The  means  are  thefe.  Firft,  the  cutting 
off  their  tops  immediately  after  they  have  done  bearing  ;  and  then  they  will  come  .igain 
the  lame  year  about  November:  but  they  will  not  come  juft  on  the  tops  where  they 
were  cat,  but  out  of  thofe  fhoots  which  were,  as  it  were,  water  boughs.    The  caufe  is, 
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for  that  the  lap,  which  otherwife  would  have  fed  the  top,  though  after  bearing, 
will,  by  the  difcharge  of  that,  divert  unto  the  fide  fprouts  ;  and  they  will  come  to 
bear,  but  later. 

414.  The  fecond  is  the  pulling  off  the  buds  of  the  rofe,  when  they  are  newly 
knotted  ;  for  then  the  fide  branches  will  bear.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  the 
former  :  for  cutting  off  the  tops,  and  pulling  off  the  buds,  work  the  fame  effed,  in 
retention  of  the  fap  for  a  time,  and  diverfion  of  it  to  the  fprouts  that  were  not  lb 
forward. 

415.  The  third  is  the  cutting  off  fome  few  of  the  top  boughs  in  the  fpring  time, 
but  fuffering  the  lower  bows  to  grow  on.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  boughs  do  help 
to  draw  up  the  fap  more  ftrongly  ;  and  we  fee  that  in  polling  of  trees,  many  do  ufe  to 
leave  a  bough  or  tvv'o  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  fap.  And  it  is  reported  alfo, 
that  if  you  graft  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  cut  oft"  fome  of  the  old  boughs,  the 
new  cions  will  perifli. 

416.  Thf.  fourth  is  by  laying  the  roots  bare  about  Chrifimas  fome  days.  The  caufe 
is  plain,  for  that  it  doth  arreft  the  fap  from  going  upwards  for  a  time  ;  which  arrefl: 
is  afterwards  releafed  by  the  covering  of  the  root  again  with  earth  ;  and  then  the  fip 
getteth  up,  but  later. 

417.  The  fifth  is  the  removing  of  the  tree  fome  month  before  it  buddeth.  The 
■^cau'e  is,  for  that  fome  time  will  be  required  after  the  remove  for  the  refettling, 
before  it  can  draw  the  juice  ;  and  that  time  being  loft,  the  bloffom  muft  needs  come 
forth  later. 

418.  The  fixth  is  the  grafting  of  rofes  in  May,  which  commonly  gardeners  do  not 
till  July ;  and  then  they  bear  not  till  the  next  year  ;  but  if  ycu  graft  them  in  May, 
they  will  bear  the  fame  year,  but  late. 

419.  THEfeventh  is  the  girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  fome  packthread; 
for  that  alio  in  a  degree  reftraineth  the  fap,  and  maketh  it  come  up  more  late  and 
more  flowly. 

420.  The  eighth  is  the  planting  of  them  in  a  fliade,  or  in  a  hedge  ;  the  caufe  Is, 
partly  the  keeping  out  of  the  fun,  which  hafteneth  the  fap  to  rile;  and  partly  the  robb- 
ing of  them  of  nourilbment  by  the  fluff'  in  the  hedge.  Thefe  means  may  be  prac- 
tikd  upon  other,  both  trees  and  flowers,  mulatis  mutandis. 

421.  Men  have  entertained  a  conceit  that  flieweth  prettily  ;  namely,  that  if  you 
graft  a  late-coming  fruit  upon  a  flock  of  a  fruit-tree  that  cometh  early,  the  graft  will 
bear  fruit  early -,  as  a  peach  upon  a  cherry  ;  and  contrariwife,  if  an  early-coming  fruit 
upon  a  flock  of  a  fruit- tree  that  cometh  late,  the  graft  will  bear  fruit  late  ;  as  a  cherry 
upon  a  peach.  But  thefe  are  but  imaginations,  and  untrue.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
the  cion  over-rulcth  the  flock  quite  ;  and  the  flock  is  but  paffive  only,  and  giveth 
aliment,  but  no  motion  to  the  graft. 

Exferimenls  in  confort  touching  the  melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  atidplanls. 
We  will  fpeak  now,  how  to  make  fruits,  flowers,  and  roots  larger,  in  more  plenty, 
and  fweeter  than  they  ufe  to  be  ;  and  how  to  make  the  trees  themfelves  more  tall,  more 
fpread,  and  more  hafly  and  fudden  than  they  ufe  to  be.  Wherein  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  former  experiments  of  acceleration  will  ferve  much  to  thefe  purpofes.  And 
again,  that  thefe  experiments,  which  we  fliall  now  fet  down,  do  ferve  alfo  for  accele- 
ration, becaufe  both  effefts  proceed  from   the  increafe  of  vigour  in  the  tree  ;   but 
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yet  to  avoid  confufion,  and  becaufe  fome  of  the  means  are  more  proper  for  the  one 
efFed,  and  fome  for  the  other,  we  will  handle  them  apart. 

422.  It  is  an  aflured  experience,  that  an  heap  offline  or  ftone,  laid  about  the  bottom 
of  a  wild  tree,  as  an  oak,  tlm,  afh,  elc.  upon  the  firft  planting,  doth  make  it  profper 
double  as  much  as  without  it.  Thecaufe  is,  for  that  it  retaineth  the  moinute  wh;ch 
falleth  at  any  time  upon  the  tree,  and  fuffereth  it  not  to  be  exhaled  by  the  I'un. 
Again,  it  keepeth  the  tree  warm  from  cold  blafts  and  frofts,  as  it  were  in  an  houfe. 
It  may  be  alfo  there  is  fomewhat  in  the  keeping  of  it  ileddy  at  the  firft.  ^i  ry.  If 
laying  of  ftraw  feme  height  about  the  body  of  a  tree,  will  not  make  the  tree  forwards. 
For  though  the  root  giveth  the  fap,  yet  it  is  the  body  that  draweth  it.  But  you  muft 
note,  that  if  you  lay  ftones  about  the  ftalk  of  lettuce,  or  other  pljnts  that  arc  more 
foft,  it  will  overmoiften  the  roots,  fo  as  the  worms  will  eat  them. 

423.  A  TREE,  at  the  firft  fetting,  (hould  not  be  fliaken,  until  it  hath  taken  root 
fully  :  and  therefore  fome  have  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bottom  of  their  trees  to 
keep  them  upright;  but  after  a  year's  rooting,  then  fhaking  doth  the  tree  good,  by 
loofening  of  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  by  exercifing  as  it  were,  and  ftirring  the  fap  of 
the  tree. 

424.  Generally  the  cutting  away  of  boughs  and  fuckers  at  the  root  and  body 
doth  make  trees  grow  high  ;  and  contrariwilc,  the  polling  and  cutting  of  the  top  mak- 
eth  them  grow  fpread  and  bufliy.     As  we  fee  in  pollards,  etc. 

425.  It  is  reported,  that  to  make  hafty-growing  coppice  woods,  the  way  is,  to  t:3ke 
willow,  fallow,  poplar,  alder,  of  fome  feven  years  growth  ;  and  to  fct  them,  not  up- 
right but  afiope,  a  reafonable  depth  under  the  ground  ;  and  ihen  inftcad  of  one  root 
they  will  put  forth  many,  and  fo  carry  more  fhoots  upon  a  ftem. 

426.  When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit  trees,  take  a  low  tree  and 
bow  it,  and  lay  all  his  branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  caft  earth  upon  them  ;  and 
every  twig  will  take  root.  And  this  is  a  very  profitable  experiment  for  coftly  trees, 
for  the  boughs  will  make  ftocks  without  charge ;  fuch  as  are  apricots,  peaches,  almonds, 
cornelians,  mulberries,  figs  eh:  The  like  is  continually  pradifed  with  vines,  rofes, 
mulk-io'es,  etc. 

427.  From  May  to  July  you  may  take  off' the  bark  of  any  bough,  being  of  the 
bignefs  of  three  or  four  inches,  and  cover  the  bare  place,  fomewhat  above  and  b-Iow, 
with  loam  well  tempered  with  horfe-dung,  binding  it  faft  down.  Then  cut  off  the 
bough  about  Allholiontide  in  the  bare  place,  and  fet  it  in  the  ground  •,  and  it  will 
grow  to  be  a  fair  tree  in  one  year.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  baring  from  the 
bark  keepech  the  fap  from  defcending  towards  winter,  and  fo  holdeth  it  in  the  bough  ; 
and  it  may  be  alfo  that  the  loam  and  horfedung  applied  to  the  bare  place  to  moiften 
it,  and  cheridi  it,  and  make  it  more  apt  to  put  forth  the  root.  Note,  that  this  may 
be  a  gene  al  means  for  keeping  up  the  fap  of  trees  in  their  boughs  :  which  may  ferve 
to  other  effects. 

428.  It  hath  been  praftifed  in  trees  that  fhew  fair  and  bear  not,  to  bore  a  hole 
through  the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  thereupon  it  will  bear.  Which  may  be,  for  that 
the  tree  before  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  oppreflfcd  with  its  own  fap  ■,  for  re- 
pletion is  an  enemy  to  generation. 

429.  It  hath  been  practifed  in  trees  that  do  not  bear,  to  cleave  two  or  three  of  the 
chief  roots,  and  to  put  into  the  cleft  a  fmall  pebble,  which  may  keep  it  open,  and  then 
it  will  bear.     The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  a  root  of  a  tree  may  be,  as  it  were,  hide- 
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bound,  no  lefs  than  the  body  of  the  tree  ,  but  it  will  not  keep  open  without  fome- 
what  put  into  it. 

4'5o.  It  is  ufually  praflifed,  to  fet  trees  that  require  much  fun  upon  walls  againft 
the  Ibuth  ;  as  apricots,  peaches,  plnms,  vines,  figs,  and  the  like.  It  hath  a  double 
commodity  ;  the  one,  the  heat  of  the  wall  by  reflexion  -,  the  other,  the  taking  away 
of  the  fliade-,  for  when  a  tree  groweth  round,  the  upper  boughs  over-fhadow  the  lower  : 
but  when  it  is  fpread  upon  a  wall,  the  fun  cometh  alike  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
branches. 

431.  It  hath  alfo  been  pradlifed,  hy  fome,  to  pull  off  fome  leaves  from  the  trees 
fo  fpread,  that  the  fun  may  come  upon  the  bough  and  fruit  the  better.  There  hath 
been  praclifed  alfo  a  curiofity,  to  fet  a  tree  upon  the  north  fide  of  a  wall,  and  at  a 
little  height  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  fpread  it  upon  the  fouth  fide  :  conceiv- 
ing that  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  ftock  fliould  enjoy  the  frefhnefs  of  the  fhade  j 
and  the  upper  boughs,  and  fruir,  the  comfort  of  the  Ibn.  But  it  forted  not;  the 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  root  requireth  fome  comfort  from  the  fun,  though  under  earth, 
as  well  as  the  body  :  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  more  than  the  upper,  as  we  fee  in 
compafling  a  tree  below  with  draw. 

432.  The  lownefs  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  cometh,  maketh  the  fruit  greater, 
and  to  ripen  better  ;  for  you  fhall  ever  fee,  in  apricots,  peaches,  or  melocotones  upon 
a  wall,  the  greateft  fruits  towards  the  bottom.  And  in  France,  the  grapes  that  make 
the  wine,  grow  upon  low  vines  bound  to  fmall  ftakes  ;  and  the  raifed  vines  in  arbours 
make  but  verjuice.  It  is  true,  that  in  Italy  and  other  countries  where  they  have 
hotter  fun,  they  raife  them  upon  elms  and  trees  ;  but  I  conceive,  if  the  French  man- 
ner of  planting  low  were  brought  in  ufe  there,  their  wines  would  be  ftronger  and 
fweeter.  But  it  is  more  chargeable  in  refpefl  of  the  props.  It  were  good  to  try  whe- 
ther a  tree  grafted  fomewhat  near  the  ground,  and  the  lower  boughs  only  maintained, 
and  the  higher  continually  pruned  off,  would  not  make  a  larger  fruit. 

433.  To  have  fruit  in  greater  plenty,  the  way  is  to  graft  not  only  upon  young 
(locks,  but  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old  tree  -,  for  they  will  bear  great  numbers  of 
fruit  :  whereas  if  you  graft  but  upon  one  ftock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  few. 

434.  The  digging  yearly  about  the  roots  of  trees,  which  is  a  great  means  both  to 
the  acceleration  and  melioration  of  fruits,  is  praclifed  in  nothing  but  in  vines  ;  which  if 
it  were  transferred  unto  other  trees  and  flirubs,  as  rofes,  etc.  I  conceive  would  advance 
them  likewife. 

435.  It  hath  been  known,  that  a  fruit  tree  hath  betn  blown  up  almoft  by  the 
roots,  and  fet  up  again,  and  the  next  year  bear  exceedingly.  The  caufe  of  this  was 
nothing  but  the  loofening  of  the  earth,  which  comforteth  any  tree,  and  is  fit  to  be 
praiftifed  more  than  it  is  in  fruit-trees  :  for  trees  cannot  be  fo  fitly  removed  into  new 
grounds,  as  flowers  and  herbs  may. 

436.  To  revive  an  old  tree,  the  digging  of  it  about  the  roots,  and  applying  new 
mould  to  the  roots,  is  the  way.  We  fee  alio  that  draught  oxen  put  into  frefli  pafture 
gather  new  and  tender  flefh  ;  and  in  all  things  better  nouri (lament  than  hath  been  ufed 
doth  help  to  renew  ;  efpecially  if  it  be  not  only  better  but  changed,  and  differing  from 
the  former. 

437.  If  an  herb  be  cut  off  from  the  roots  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  then 
the  earth  be  troden  and  beaten  down  hard  with  the  foot  and  fpade,  the  roots  will 
become  of  very  great  magnitude  in  fummer.  The  rcifon  is,  for  that  the  moifture 
being  forbidden  to  come  up  in  the  plant,  ftayeth  longer  in  the  root,  and  fo  dilatech  it. 

And 
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And  gardeners  ufe  to  tread  down  any  loofe  ground  after  they  have  Town  onions,  or 
turnips,  etc. 

438.  If  fanicim  be  laid  below  and  about  the  bottom  of  a  root,  it  will  caufe  the 
root  to  grow  to  an  excefl'ive  bignefs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  being  itfelf  of  a  fpongy 
fubflance,  it  draweth  the  moifture  of  the  earth  to  it,  and  lb  feedeth  the  root.  '1  his 
is  of  greatert  ufe  for  onions,  turnips,  parfnips,  and  carrots. 

4^9.  The  fliitting  of  ground  is  a  means  to  better  the  tree  and  fruit;  but  with 
this  caution,  that  all  things  do  profper  bell  when  they  are  advanced  to  the  better: 
your  nurfery  of  ftocks  ought  to  be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than  the  ground  is 
whereunto  you  remove  them.  So  all  grafiers  prefer  their  cattle  from  meaner  paltures 
to  better.  We  fee  alio,  that  hardnefs  in  youth  lengtheneth  life,  becaufe  it  leaveih  a 
cherilhing  to  the  better  of  the  body  in  age  :  nay,  in  cxerciies,  it  ii  good  to  begin 
with  the  hardeft,  as  dancing  in  thick  (hoes,  etc. 

4+0.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  down- 
right and  acrol's  fo  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in  llices  than  in  continued  hacks, 
doth  great  good  to  trees  ;  and  efpecially  delivereth  them  from  being  hide-bound,  and 
killeth  their  mofs. 

441.  Shade  to  fome  plants  conduceth  to  make  them  large  and  profperous,  more 
than  fun  \  as  in  ftrawberries  and  bays,  etc.  Therefore  amongft  ftrawberries  low 
here  and  there  fome  borage  feed ;  and  you  fhall  find  the  ftrawberries  under  diofe 
leaves  far  more  large  than  their  fellows.  And  bays  you  mult  plant  to  the  north,  or 
defend  them  from  the  iun  by  a  hedge-row ;  and  when  you  low  the  berries,  weed  not 
the  borders  for  the  firft  half  year ;  for  the  weed  giveth  them  fhade. 

442.  To  increafe  the  crops  of  plants,  there  would  be  confidered  not  only  the 
increafing  the  luft  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  plant,  but  the  laving  alfo  of  that  which  is 
fpilt.  So  they  have  lately  made  a  trial  to  fet  wheat ;  which  neverthelefs  hath  been 
left  off,  becaufe  of  the  trouble  and  pains :  yet  fo  much  is  true,  that  there  is  much 
faved  by  the  letting,  in  comparifon  of  that  \vh  ch  is  fown;  both  by  keeping  it  from 
being  picked  up  by  birds,  and  by  avoiding  the  fhallow  lying  of  it,  whereby  much 
that  is  iown  taketh  no  root. 

443.  It  is  prefcribed  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  you  take  fmall  trees,  upon 
which  figs  or  other  fruit  grow,  being  yet  unripe,  and  cover  the  trees  in  the  middle 
of  autumn  with  dung  until  the  fpring  -,  and  then  take  them  up  in  a  warm  day,  and 
replant  them  in  good  ground  ;  and  by  that  means  the  former  year's  tree  will  be  ripe, 
as  by  a  new  birth,  when  other  trees  of  the  fame  kind  do  but  bloflbm.  But  this 
fcemeth  to  have  no  great  probability. 

444.  It  is  rc^ported,  that  if  you  take  nitre,  and  mingle  it  with  water,  to  the  thick- 
nef-  of  honey,  and  therewith  anoint  the  bud,  after  the  vine  is  cut,  it  will  fprout  forth 
widiin  eight  days."     The  caufe  is  like  to  be,  if  the  experiment  be  true,  the  opening 
of  the  bud,  and  of  the  parts  connguous,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  nitre;  for  nitre  is,  as  ic  - 
were,  the  life  of  vegetables. 

445.  Take  feed,  or  kernels  of  apples,  pears,  oranges ;  or  a  peach,  or  a  plum- 
ftone,  etc.  and  put  them  into  a  fquill,  wh'ch  is  like  a  great  onion,  and  they  will 
come  up  much  earlier  than  in  the  earth  icfeif.  This  I  conceive  to  be  as  a  kind  of 
grafting  in  the  root ;  for  as  the  ftock  of  a  graft  yieldeth  better  prepared  nourifhment 
to  the  graft,  than  the  crude  earth ;  fo  the  fquill  doth  the  like  to  the  feed.  And  I 
fuppofe  the  fame  would  be  done,  by  putting  kernels  into  a  turnip,  or  the  like  ;  lave 
that  the  fquill  is  more  vigorous  and  hot.     It  may  be  tried  alio,  with  putting  onion- 
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feed  into  an  onion-head,  which  thereby,  perhaps,  will  bring  forth  a  larger  and  earlier 
onion. 

446.  The  pricking  of  a  fruit  in  feveral  places,  when  it  is  almoil:  at  its  bignefs, 
and  before  it  ripeneth,  hath  been  pradlifed  with  fuccefs,  to  ripen  the  fruit  more  fud- 
denly.  We  fee  the  example  of  the  biting  of  wafps  or  worms  upon  fruit,  whereby  it 
manifeftly  ripeneth  the  fooner. 

447.  It  is  reported,  that  alga  marina,  fea-weed,  put  under  the  roots  of  coleworts, 
and,  perhaps,  of  other  plants,  will  further  their  growth.  The  virtue,  no  doubt, 
hath  relation  to  fait,  which  is  a  great  help  to  fertility. 

448.  It  hath  been  praftiled,  to  cut  off  the  llalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after 
their  bearing,  clofe  by  the  earth  •,  and  then  to  cad  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon 
the  plant  that  remaineth,  and  they  will  bear  the  next  year  fruit  ioiig  before  the  ordi- 
nary time.  The  caule  may  be,  for  that  the  fap  goeth  down  the  looner,  and  is  not 
fpent  in  the  ftalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth  after  the  fruit.  Where  note,  that  the 
dying  in  the  winter  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual,  fcemeth  to  be  partly  caufed 
by  the  over-expence  of  the  fap  into  (talk  and  leaves  ;  which  being  prevented,  they 
will  fuper  annuate,   if  they  ftand  warm. 

i^^9.  The  pulling  off  many  of  the  blofl()ms  from  a  fruit  tree,  doth  make  the  fruit 
fairer.  The  caufe  is  manifeft ;  for  that  the  fap  hath  the  lefs  to  nourifli.  And  it  is  a 
common  experience,  that  if  you  do  not  pull  oft"  fome  bloffoms  the  firft  time  a  tree 
bloometh,  it  will  bloflbm  itfelf  to  death. 

450.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  would  be  the  effeft,  if  all  the  bloffoms  were  pulled 
from  a  fruit  tree;  or  the  acorns  and  chednut  buds,  f/c.  from  a  wild  tree,  for  two 
years  together.  I  fuppofe  that  the  tree  will  either  put  forth  the  third  year  bigger 
and  more  plentiful  fruit ;  or  elfe,  the  fame  years,  larger  leaves,  becaufe  of  the  lap 
ftored  up. 

451.  It  hath  been  generally  received,  that  a  plant  watered  with  warm  water,  will 
come  up  fooner  and  better,  than  with  cold  water  or  with  (bowers.  But  our  experi- 
ment of  watering  wheat  with  warm  water,  as  hath  been  faid,  fucceeded  not ;  which 
may  be,  becaufe  the  trial  was  too  late  in  the  year,  namely,  in  the  end  of  Oftober.  For 
the  cold  then  coming  upon  the  feed,  after  it  was  made  more  tender  by  the  warm 
water,  might  check  it. 

452.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  grafting,  for  the  moff  part,  doth  meliorate 
the  fruit.  1  he  caufe  is  manifeft  -,  for  that  the  nourifhment  is  better  prepared  in  the 
ftock,  than  in  the  crude  earth  :  but  yet  note  wel',  that  there  be  fome  trees,  that  are 
faid  to  come  up  more  happily  from  the  kernel  than  from  the  graft ;  as  the  peach  and 
melocotone.  The  caufe  I  fuppofe  to  be,  for  that  thofe  plants  require  a  nouriflimenc 
of  great  moiflure  -,  and  though  the  nourifhment  of  the  ftock  be  finer  and  better  pre^ 
pared,  yet  it  is  not  fo  moift  and  plentiful  as  the  nourifhment  of  the  earth.  And 
indeed  we  fee  thofe  fruits  are  very  cold  fruits  in  their  nature. 

453.  It  hath  been  received,  that  a  fmaller  pear  grafted  upon  a  ftock  that  beareth 
a  greater  pear,  will  become  great.  But  I  think  it  is  as  true,  as  that  of  the  prime 
fruit  upon  the  late  ftock  ;  and  e  converfo  ;  which  we  rejeited  before :  for  the  cion 
v^ill  govern.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  probable  enough,  that  if  you  can  get  a  cion  to  grow 
upon  a  ftock  of  another  kind,  that  is  much  moifter  than  its  own  ftock,  it  may  make 
the  fruit  greater,  becaufe  it  will  yield  more  plentiful  nourilhment;  though  it  is  like 
it  will  make  the  fruit  baler.  But  generally  the  grafting  is  upon  a  drier  ftock  ;  as  the 
apple  upon  a  crab  ;    the  pear  upon  a  thorn ;  etc.     Yet  it  is  reported,  that  in  the 
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Low-Countries  they  will  graft  an  apple  cion  upon  the  flock  of  a  colewort,  and  it  will 
bear  a  great  flaggy  apple  ;  the  kernel  of  whicli,  if  it  be  fet,  will  be  a  colewort,  and 
not  an  apple.  It  were  good  to  try,  whether  an  apple  cion  will  profper,  if  it  be 
grafted  upon  a  fallow,  or  upon  a  poplar,  or  upon  an  alder,  or  upon  an  elm,  or  upon 
an  horfe-plum,  which  are  the  moillell  of  trees.  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  tried 
upon  an  elm  and  fucceeded. 

454.  It  is  manifell  by  experience,  that  flowers  removed  wax  greater,  becaufe  the 
nourifhment  is  more  eafily  come  by  in  the  loofe  earth.  It  may  be,  that  oft  regrafting 
of  the  lame  cion  may  likcwife  make  fruit  greater  -,  as  if  you  take  a  cion,  and  graft 
it  upon  a  llock  the  firft  year;  and  then  cut  it  off,  and  graft  it  upon  another  Hock 
the  fecond  year-,  and  fo  for  a  third  or  fourth  year;  and  then  let  it  reft,  it  will  yield 
afterward,  when  it  beareth,  the  greater  fruit. 

Of  grafting  there  are  many  experiments  worth  the  noting,  but  thofe  we  referve  to 
a  proper  place. 

455.  It  maketh  figs  better,  if  a  fig-tree,  when  it  beginneth  to  put  forth  leaves^ 
have  his  top  cut  off.  The  caufe  is  plain,  for  that  the  fip  hath  the  lefs  to  feed,  and 
the  lefs  way  to  mount :  but  it  may  be  the  fig  will  come  Ibmewhat  later,  as  was 
formerly  touched.     The  fame  may  be  tried  likewile  in  other  trees, 

456.  It  is  reported,  that  mulberries  will  be  fairer,  and  the  trees  more  fruitful,  if 
you  bore  the  trunk  of  the  tree  through  in  feveral  places,  and  thrull  into  the  places 
bored  wedges  of  fome  hot  trees,  as  turpentine,  maftic-tree,  guaiacum,  juniper,  f/r. 
The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  adventive  heat  doth  chear  up  the  native  juice  of  the 
tree. 

457.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if  you  put 
fait,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood  to  the  root.  The  caufe  may  be  the  increafing  the  luft 
or  fpirit  of  the  root ;  thefe  things  being  more  forcible  than  ordinary  compofts. 

458.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  th:it  artichokes  will  be  lefs  prickly,  and 
more  tender,  if  the  feeds  have  their  tops  dulled,  or  grated  off  upon  a  ftone. 

459.  Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and  fairer,  if  you  take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they 
are  newly  come  up,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth.  The  remove  from 
bed  to  bed  was  fpoken  of  before ;  but  that  was  in  feveral  years ;  this  is  upon  the 
fudJen.     The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  other  removes  formerly  mentioned. 

460.  Coi. eworts  are  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients  to  profper  exCi^edingly,  and 
to  be  better  tailed,  if  they  be  fomecimes  warred  with  fak  water;  and  much  more 
with  water  mixed  with  nitre  ;  the  ipiiit  of  which  is  lefs  adurent  than  fait. 

461.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  prove  more  tender  and  dainty,  if  their 
feeds  be  fteeped  a  little  in  milk  ;  the  caufe  may  be,  for  chat  the  feed  being  mollified 
with  the  milk,  will  be  too  weak  to  draw  the  groffer  juice  of  the  earth,  but  only  the 
finer.  Tne  fame  experiment  may  be  made  in  artichokes  and  other  feeds,  when  you 
would  take  away  either  their  flalhinefs  or  bitternefs.  They  fpeak  alfo,  that  the  like 
effc(5l  followeth  of  fteeping  in  water  mixed  with  honey  ;  but  that  feemeth  to  me  not 
lo  probable,  becaufe  honey  hath  too  quick  a  Ipirit. 

462.  It  is  reported,  that  cucumbers  will  be  lefs  watry,  and  more  melon-like,  if 
in  the  pit  where  you  fet  them,  you  fill  it,  half-way  up,  with  chaff  or  fmall  fticks, . 
and  then  pour  earth  upon  them  ;  for  cucumbers,  as  it  feemeth,  do  extremely  affeft 
moiflure,  and  over-drink  themfelves  ;  which  this  chaff  or  chips  forbicideth.  Nay,  it 
is  tarther  reported  that  if,  when  a  cucumber  is  grown,  you  fet  a  pot  of  water  about 
five  or  fix  inches  diftance  from  it,  ic  will  in  twenty-four  hours  Ihoot  fo  much  out  as 
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to  touch  the  pot-,  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  an  experiment  of  an  higher  nature  than 
bclongeth  to  this  title  :  for  it  difcovereth  perception  in  plants,  to  move  towards  that 
which  fhould  help  and  comfort  them,  though  it  be  at  a  diftance.  The  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  vine  is  far  more  ftrange  -,  it  is,  that  if  you  fet  a  ftake  or  prop  fome 
diftance  from  it,  it  will  grow  that  way  ;  which  is  far  ftranger,  as  is  faid,  than  the 
other :  for  that  water  may  work  by  a  fympathy  of  attradion  ;  but  this  of  the  ilake 
feemeth  to  be  a  reafonable  difcourfe. 

463.  It  hath  been  touched  before,  that  terebration  of  trees  doth  make  them 
profper  better.  But  it  is  found  alfo,  that  it  maketh  the  fruit  fweeter  and  better. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that,  notwithftanding  the  terebration,  they  may  receive  aliment 
fufficitnt,  and  yet  no  more  than  they  can  well  turn  and  digett ;  and  withal  do  fweat 
out  the  coarfsft  and  unprofitableft  juice  ;  even  as  it  is  in  living  creatures,  which  by 
moderate  feeding,  and  exercife,  and  fweat,  attain  the  foundeft  habit  of  body. 

464.  As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  fo  upon  the  like  reafon  doth  letting  of 
plants  blood  ;  as  pricking  vines,  or  other  trees,  after  they  be  of  fome  growth  -,  and 
thereby  letting  forth  gum  or  tears  -,  though  this  be  not  to  continue,  as  it  is  in  terebra- 
tion, but  at  Ibme  fealons.  And  it  is  reported,  that  by  this  artifice  bitter  almonds 
have  been  turned  into  fweet. 

465.  The  ancients  for  the  dulcerating  of  fruit  do  commend  fwines  dung  above 
all  other  dung;  which  may  be  becaufe  of  the  moifture  of  that  beaft,  whereby  the 
excrement  hath  lefs  acrimony;  for  we  fee  fwines  and  pigs  flelh  is  the  moifteft  of 
flefhes. 

466.  It  is  obferved  by  fome,  that  all  herbs  wax  fweeter,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte, 
if  after  they  be  grown  up  fome  reafonable  time,  they  be  cut,  and  fo  you  take  the 
latter  fprout.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  longer  the  juice  ftayeth  in  the  root 
and  ftalk,  the  better  it  concoifleth.  For  one  of  the  chief  caufes  why  grains,  feeds, 
and  fruits  are  more  nourifhing  than  leaves,  is  the  lengh  of  rime  in  which  they  grow 
to  maturation.  It  were  not  amifs  to  keep  back  the  fap  of  herbs,  or  the  like, 
by  fome  fit  means,  till  the  end  of  fummer ;  whereby,  it  may  be,  they  will  be  more 
nourifhing. 

467.  As  grafting  doth  generally  advance  and  meliorate  fruits,  above  that  which 
they  would  be  if  they  were  fet  of  kernels  or  ftones,  in  regard  the  rourifliment  is  bet- 
ter concofled  ;  fo,  no  doubt,  even  in  grafting,  for  the  fame  cauie,  the  choice  of  the 
flock  doth  much  ;  always  provided,  that  it  be  fomewhat  inferior  to  the  cion  :  for 
otherwife  it  dulleth  it.  They  commend  much  the  grafting  of  pears  or  apples  upon 
a  quince. 

468.  Besides  the  means  of  melioration  of  fruits  before  mentioned,  it  is  fet  down 
as  tried,  that  a  mixture  of  bran  and  fwines  dung,  or  chaff  and  fwines  dung,  efpecially 
laid  up  together  for  a  month  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nourifher  and  comforter  to  a 
fruit-  tree. 

469.  It  is  delivered,  that  onions  wax  greater  if  they  be  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
and  laid  a  drying  twenty  days,  and  then  fet  again  ;  and  yet  more,  if  the  outermoft 
pill  be  taken  off  all  over. 

470.  It  is  delivered  by  fome,  that  if  one  take  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit- tree  newlv 
budded,  and  draw  it  gently,  without  hurting  it,  into  an  earthen  pot  perforate  at  the 
bottom  to  let  in  the  plant,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it  will  yield  a  very 
large  fruit  within  the  ground.  Which  experiment  is  nothing  but  potting  of  plants 
without  removing,  and  leaving  the  fruit  in  the  earth.     The  like,  they  fay,  will  be 
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cfFecled  by  an  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  put  over  a  fruit,  being  propped  up 
with  a  ftake,  as  it  hangeth  upon  the  tree;  and  the  better,  if  ibme  few  pertufions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Wherein,  befides  the  defending  of  the  fruit  from  extremity  of 
fun  or  weadier,  fome  give  a  reafon,  that  the  fruit  loving  and  coveting  the  open  air 
and  fun,  is  invited  by  thofe  pertufions  to  fpread  and  approach  as  near  the  open  air  as 
it  can;   and  To  enlargeth  in  magnitude. 

471.  All  trees  in  high  and  fandy  grounds  are  to  be  fet  deep ;  and  in  watry 
grounds  more  (hallow.  And  in  all  trees,  when  they  be  removed,  efpecially  fruit-trees, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  fides  of  the  trees  be  coafted,  north  and  fouth,  etc. 
as  they  Hood  before.  The  fame  is  faid  alfo  of  Hone  out  of  the  quarry,  to  make  it 
more  durable ;  though  that  feemeth  to  have  lefs  reafon  ;  becaufe  the  ftone  heth  not 
fo  near  the  fun,  as  the  tree  groweth. 

472.  Timber  trees  in  a  coppice  wood  do  grow  better  than  in  an  open  field  -,  both 
becaufe  they  offer  not  to  fpread  fo  much,  but  Ihoot  up  ftill  in  heighth  ;  and  chiefly 
becaule  they  are  defended  from  too  much  fun  and  wind,  which  do  check  the  growth 
of  all  fruit ;  and  fi,  no  doubt,  fruit- trees,  or  vines,  fct  upon  a  wall  againft  the  fun, 
between  elbows  or  buttrefies  of  flone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  wall. 

473.  It  is  faid,  that  if  potado-rcots  be  fet  in  a  pot  hiled  with  earth,  and  then  the 
pot  with  earth  be  fet  likewife  within  the  ground  fome  two  or  three  inches,  the  roots 
will  grow  greater  than  ordinary.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  having  earth  enough 
within  the  pot  to  nourifh  them  ;  and  then  being  flopped  by  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
from  putting  flrings  downward,  they  muft  needs  grow  greater  in  breadth  and  thick- 
nefs.  And  it  may  be,  that  all  feeds  or  roots  potted,  and  fo  fet  into  the  earth,  will 
profper  the  better. 

474.  The  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  radifh,  or  other  roots,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  before  they  wither,  and  covering  again  the  root  ibmething  high  with  earth, 
will  preferve  the  root  all  winter,  and  make  it  bigger  in  the  fpring  following,  as  hath 
been  partly  touched  before.  So  that  there  is  a  double  ufe  of  this  cutting  off  the 
leaves;  for  in  plants  where  the  root  is  the  efculent,  as  radifli  and  parfnips,  it  will 
make  the  root  the  greater  ;  and  fo  it  will  do  to  the  heads  of  onions.  And  where 
the  fruit  is  the  efculent,  by  ftrengthning  the  root,  it  will  make  the  fruit  alfo  the 
greater. 

475.  It  is  an  experiment  of  great  pleafure,  to  make  the  leaves  of  (liady  trees 
larger  than  ordinary.  It  hath  been  tried  for  certain  that  a  cion  of  a  weech-elm, 
graited  upon  the  ftock  of  an  ordinary  e!m,  will  put  forth  leaves  almofl  as  broad  as 
cne  brim  of  one's  hat.  And  it  is  very  likely,  that  as  in  fruit-trees  the  graft  maketh 
a  greater  fruit  ;  fo  in  trees  that  bear  no  fruit,  it  will  make  the  greater  leaves.  It 
would  be  tried  therefore  in  trees  of  that  kind  chiefly,  as  birch,  afp,  willow  ;  and 
efpecially  the  fhining  willow,  which  they  call  fwallow-tail,  becaule  of  the  pleafure 
of  the  leaf. 

476.  The  barrennefs  of  trees  by  accident,  befides  the  weaknefs  of  the  foil,  feed, 
cr  root ;  and  the  injury  of  the  weather,  cometh  either  of  their  overgrowing  with 
mofs,  or  their  being  hide-bound,  or  their  planting  too  deep,  or  by  ifluing  of  the  fap 
too  much  into  the  leaves.     For  all  thele  there  are  remedies  mentioned  before. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  compound  fruits  and  flavers. 
Vv''e  fee  that  in  living  creatures,  that   have  male  and  female,  there   is  copulation 
of  fevcral  kinds ;    and  fo  compound  creatures  j    as  the  mule,  that  is  generated  be- 
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twixt  the  horfe  and  the  afs ;  and  fome  other  compounds  which  we  call  monfters, 
though  more  rare  :  and  it  is  held  that  that  proverb,  Africa  femper  nliquid  monjlri 
parity  comtth,  for  that  the  fountains  of  waters  there  being  rare,  divers  forts  of  beafts 
come  from  feveral  parts  to  drink  ;  and  fo  being  refrefhed,  fall  to  couple,  and  many 
times  with  feveral  kinds.  The  compounding  or  mixture  of  kinds  in  plants  is  not 
found  out ;  which  neverthtlefs,  if  it  be  poflible,  is  more  at  command  than  that  of 
living  creatures;  for  that  their  luft  requireth  a  voluntary  motion;  wherefore  it  were 
one  of  the  mod  noble  experiments  touching  plants  to  find  it  out :  for  fo  you  may 
have  great  variety  of  new  fruits  and  flowers  yet  unknown.  Grafting  doth  it  not : 
that  mcndeth  the  fruit,  or  doub'eth  the  flowers,  etc.  but  it  hath  not  the  power  to 
make  a  new  kind.     For  the  cion  ever  over-ruleth  the  ftock. 

477.  It  hath  been  fet  down  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  if  you  take  two  twigs 
of  feveral  fruit-trees,  and  flat  them  on  the  fides,  and  then  bind  them  clofe  together 
and  fet  them  in  the  ground,  they  will  Cdine  up  in  one  ftock;  but  yet  they  will  put 
forth  their  feveral  fruits  without  any  commixture  in  the  fruit.  Wherein  note,  by 
the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance  is  eaiier  to  procure  than  unity  of  fpecies.  It  is 
reported  alfo,  that  vines  of  red  and  white  grapes  being  fet  in  the  ground,  and  the 
upper  parts  being  flatted  and  bound  clofe  together,  will  put  forth  grapes  of  the 
feveral  colours  upon  the  fime  branch ;  and  grape-ftones  of  feveral  colours  within  the 
fame  grape  :  but  the  more  after  a  year  or  two;  the  unity,  as  it  feemeth,  growing 
more  perfeft.  And  this  will  likewife  help,  if  from  the  firlt  uniting  they  be  often 
watered;  for  all  moifture  helpeth  to  union.  And  it  is  prefcribed  alio  to  bind  the 
bud  as  foon  as  it  cometh  forth,  as  well  as  the  (lock,   at  the  leaft  for  a  time. 

478.  They  report,  that  divers  feeds  put  into  a  clout,  and  laid  in  earth  well 
dunged,  will  put  up  plants  contiguous  ;  which,  afterwards,  being  bound  in,  their 
flioots  will  incorporate.  The  like  is  faid  of  kernels  put  into  a  bottle  with  a  narrow 
mouth  filled 'with  earth. 

479.  It  is  reported,  that  young  trees  of  feveral  kinds  fet  contiguous  without  any 
binding,  and  very  oft  watered,  in  a  fruitful  ground,  with  the  very  luxury  of  the 
trees  will  incorporate  and  grow  together.  Which  feemeth  to  me  the  likelieft  means 
that  hath  been  propounded  ;  for  that  the  binding  doth  hinder  the  natural  fwelling  of 
the  tree  ;  which  while  it  is  in  morion  doth  better  unite. 

Experiments  in  confurt  touching  the  fympathy  end  antipathy  of  plants. 
There  are  many  ancient  and  received  traditions  and  obfervations  touching  the 
fympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  that  fome  will  thrive  beft  growing  near  others, 
which  they  impute  to  fympathy  ;  and  fome  worfe,  which  they  impute  to  antipathy. 
But  thefe  are  idle  and  ignorant  conceits,  and  forfake  the  true  indication  of  the  caufes, 
as  the  mofl:  part  of  experiments  that  concern  fympathies  and  antipathies  do.  Fur  as 
to  plants,  neither  is  there  any  fuch  fecret  friend fhip  or  hatred  as  they  imagine  ;  and 
if  we  fliould  be  content  to  call  it  fympathy  and  antipathy,  it  is  utterly  miftaken  ;  for 
their  fympathy  is  an  antipathy,  and  their  antipathy  is  a  fympathy  :  for  it  is  thus  ; 
Wherefoever  one  plant  draweth  fuch  a  particular  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  quali- 
fieth  the  earth,  fo  as  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  the  other  plant;  there  the 
neighbourhood  doth  good,  becaufe  the  nourifliments  are  contrary  or  feveral :  but 
where  two  plants  draw  much  the  fame  juice,  there  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for 
the  one  deceiveth  the  other. 
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4S0.  First  therefore,  all  p'ants  that  do  draw  much  noiirifhmrnc  from  the  earth, 
and  fo  foak  the  earth  and  exhault  it,  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them  ;  as  great 
trees,  erpecially  afhes,  and  fuch  trees  as  fpread  their  roots  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 
So  the  colewort  is  not  an  enemy,  though  that  were  anciently  received,  to  the  vine 
only ;  but  it  is  an  enemy  to  any  other  plant,  becaufe  it  draweth  Urongly  the  fatted 
juice  of  the  earth.  And  if  it  be  true,  that  the  vine  when  it  creepeth  ne.^r  the  cole- 
wort  will  turn  away,  this  may  be,  becaufe  there  it  findeth  worfe  nourifliment ;  for 
though  the  root  be  where  it  was,  yet,  1  doubt,  the  plant  will  bend  as  it  ncuriflieth. 

481.  Where  plants  are  of  feveral  natures,  and  draw  feveral  juices  out  of  the 
earth,  there,  as  hath  been  faid,  the  one  fet  by  the  other  helpeth  :  as  it  is  let  down 
by  divers  of  the  ancients,  that  rue  doth  profper  much,  and  becometh  Hronger,  if  it 
be  fet  by  a  fig-tree;  which,  we  conceive,  is  caufed  not  by  reafon  of  friendfliip,  but 
by  extraclion  of  a  contrary  juice  :  the  one  drawing  juice  fit  to  refult  Iweet,  the 
other  bitter.  So  they  have  fet  down  likewife,  that  a  rofe  fet  by  garlick  is  fvveeter  : 
which  likewife  may  be,  becaufe  the  more  fetid  juice  of  the  earth  goeth  into  the 
garlick,  and  the  more  odorate  into  the  rofe. 

482.  This  we  fee  manifedly,  that  there  be  certain  corn-flowers  which  come 
feldom  or  never  in  other  places,  unlefs  they  be  fet,  but  only  amongft  corn  :  as  the 
bluebottle,  a  kind  of  yellow  marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  fumitory.  Neither  can  this 
be,  by  reaf)n  of  the  culture  of  the  ground,  by  ploughing  or  furrowing;  as  fome 
herbs  and  flowers  will  grow  but  in  ditches  new  caft  ;  for  if  the  ground  lie  fallow 
and  unfown,  they  will  not  come  :  fo  as  it  fhould  feem  to  be  the  corn  that  qualifietli 
the  earth,  and  prepareth  it  for  their  growth. 

485.  This  obfervation,  if  it  holdech,  as  it  is  very  probable,  is  of  great  ufe  for 
the  meliorating  of  tafle  in  fruits  and  efculent  herbs,  and  of  the  fcent  of  fiowers.  For 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  fig  tree  do  make  the  rue  more  ftrong  and  bitter,  as  th.e 
ancients  have  noted,  good  (lore  of  rue  planted  about  the  fig-tree  will  make  the  fig 
more  fwect.  Now  the  taRes  that  do  moft  offend  in  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  rooi5, 
are  bitter,  harfh,  four,  and  waterifli,  or  flafhy.  It  were  good  therefore  to  make  the 
trials  following : 

454.  Take  wormwood  or  rue,  and  fet  it  near  lettuce  or  coleflory,  or  artichoke, 
and  fee  whether  the  lettuce  or  the  coleflory,  etc.  become  not  the  fweeter. 

485.  Take  a  fervice-tree,  or  a  cornelian-tree,  or  an  elder  tree,  which  we  know  have 
fruits  of  harfli  and  binding  juice,  and  fet  them  near  a  vine,  or  fig-tree,  an.1  fee  whe- 
ther the  grapes  or  figs  will  not  be  the  fweeter. 

486.  Take  cucumbers  or  pumpions,  and  fet  them,  here  and  there,  amongfl 
mufk-melons,  aiid  fee  whether  the  melons  will  not  be  mo;e  winy,  and  better  tafttd. 
Set  cucumbers,  likewife,  amongfl:  radifh,  and  fee  whether  the  radifli  will  not  be  mads 
the  more  biting. 

4S7.  Take  forrel,  and  fet  it  amongfl:  rafps,  and  fee  whether  the  rafps  will  not  be 
the  f.veeter. 

455.  Take  comm.on  briar,  and  fet  ir  amongfl:  violets  or  wall-flowers,  and  fee 
whether  it  will  not  make  the  violets  or  wall-flowers  fweeter,  and  lefs  earthy  in  their 
fmell.  So  fet  lettuce  or  cucumbers  aniongfc  rofemary  or  bays,  and  fee  whether  the 
roiem.ary  or  bays  will  not  be  the  more  odorate  or  aronnatical. 

489.  Contrariwise,  you  mufl:  take  heed  how  you  fet  herbs  together,  that  d:aw 
much  the  like  juice.  And  therefore  I  think  rofemary  will  lofe  in  fweefhefs,  if 
it  be  fet  with  lavender,  or  bays,   or  the  like.     But  yet  if  you  will  correft  the 
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ftrength  of  an  herb,  you  fhall  do  well  to  fet  other  like  herbs  by  him  to  take 
him  down  •,  as  if  you  fliould  fet  tanfey  by  angelica,  it  may  be  the  angelica  would 
be  the  weaker,  and  fitter  for  mixt-ure  in  perfume.  And  if  you  fhould  fet  rue  by 
common  wormwood,  it  may  be  the  wormwood  would  turn  to  be  liker  Roman 
wormwood. 

490.  This  axiom  is  of  large  extent ;  and  therefore  would  be  fevered  and  refined 
by  trial.  Neither  muft  you  expeft  to  have  a  grofs  difference  by  this  kind  of  culture, 
but  only  farther  perfeftion. 

491.  Trial  would  be  alfo  made  in  herbs  poifonous  and  purgative,  whofe  ill  qua- 
lity, perhaps,  may  be  d:fcharged,  or  attempered,  by  fetting  ftronger  poifons  or  pur- 
gatives by  them. 

492.  It  is  reported,  that  the  fhrub  called  our  ladies  feal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony, 
and  coleworts,  fet  near  together,  one  or  both  will  die.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they 
be  both  great  depredators  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  ftarvcth  the  other.  1  he 
like  is  faid  of  a  reed  and  a  brake  :  both  which  are  fucculent-,  and  therefore  the 
one  deceiveth  the  other.  And  the  like  of  hemlock  and  rue  ;  both  which  draw 
ftrong  juices. 

493.  Some  of  the  ancients,  and  likewife  divers  of  the  modern  writers,  that  have 
laboured  in  natural  magic,  have  noted  a  fympathy  between  the  fun,  moon,  and 
fome  principal  ftars,  and  certain  herbs  and  plants.  And  fo  they  have  denominated 
fome  herbs  folar,  and  fome  lunar;  and  Rich  like  toys  put  into  great  words.  It  is 
manifeft  that  there  are  Ibmie  flowers  that  have  refptdt  to  the  fun  in  two  kinds,  the 
one  by  opening  and  {hutting,  and  the  other  by  bowing  and  inclining  the  head.  For 
marygolds,  tulips,  pimpernel,  and  indeed  moft  flowers,  do  open  and  fpread  their 
leaves  abroad  when  the  fun  fliineth  ferene  and  fair  :  and  again,  in  fome  part,  clofe 
them,  or  gather  them  inward,  either  towards  night,  or  when  the  fky  is  overcaft. 
Of  this  there  needeth  no  fuch  folemn  reafon  to  be  afligned  ;  as  to  fay,  that  they 
rejoice  at  the  prefcnce  of  the  fun,  and  mourn  at  the  abfence  thereof.  For  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  little  loading  of  the  leaves,  and  fwelling  them  at  the  bottom,  with 
the  moifture  of  the  air  ;  whereas  the  dry  air  doth  extend  them  :  and  they  make  it  a 
piece  of  the  wonder,  that  garden-clover  will  hide  the  flalk  when  the  fun  fheweth 
bright  ;  which  is  nothing  but  a  full  expanfion  of  the  leaves.  For  the  bowing  and 
inclining  the  head,  it  is  found  in  the  great  flower  of  the  fun,  in  marygolds,  wart- 
wort,  mallow  flowers,  and  others.  The  caufe  is  fomewhat  more  obfcure  than 
the  former  •,  but  I  take  it  to  be  no  other,  but  that  the  part  againfl:  which  the  fun 
beateth  waxeth  more  faint  and  flaccid  in  the  fl;alk,  and  thereby  lefs  able' to  fupport 
the  flower. 

494.  What  a  little  moifture  will  do  in  vegetables,  even  though  they  be  dead 
and  fevered  from  the  earth,  appeareth  well  in  the  experiment  of  juglers.  They 
take  the  beard  of  an  oat ;  which,  if  you  mark  it  well,  is  wreathed  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  fmooth  entire  flraw  at  the  top.  They  take  only  the  part  that  is  wreathed, 
and  cut  ofi^  the  other,  leaving  the  beard  half  the  breadth  of  a  finger  in  length. 
Then  they  make  a  little  crofs  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that  part  of  the  quill  which 
hath  the  pith  -,  and  crofs-v/ays  of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith  -,  the  whole 
crofs  being  the  breadth  of  a  finger  high.  Then  they  prick  the  bottom  where  the 
pith  is.  and  thereinto  they  put  the  oaten- beard,  leaving  half  of  it  flicking  forth  of 
the  quill :   then  they  take  a  little  white  box  of  wood,  to  deceive  men,  as  if  fomewhat 
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in  the  box  did  work  the  feat ;  in  which,  with  a  pin,  they  make  a  little  hole,  enough 
to  take  the  beard,  but  not  to  let  the  crofs  fink  down,  but  to  ftick.  Then  likewile, 
by  way  of  impofture,  they  make  a  queftion  -,  as.  Who  is  the  faired:  woman  in  the 
company  ?  or.  Who  hath  a  glove  or  card?  and  caiife  another  to  name  divers  per- 
fons :  and  upon  every  naming  they  ftick  the  crofs  in  the  box,  having  firft  put  it 
towards  their  mouth,  as  if  they  charmed  it;  and  the  crofs  ftirrtth  not  ;  but  whm 
they  come  to  the  perfon  that  they  would  take,  as  they  hold  the  crofs  to  tlieir  mouth, 
they  touch  the  beard  with  the  tip  of  their  tongue,  and  wet  it ;  and  fo  ftick  the  crofs 
in  the  box-,  and  then  you  fhall  fee  it  turn  finely  and  foftly  three  or  four  turns  •,  which 
is  caufed  by  the  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  moifture.  You  may  fee  it  more  evi- 
dently, if  you  ftick  the  crofs  between  your  fingers,  inftead  of  the  box-,  and  therefore 
you  may  fee,  that  this  motion,  which  is  effefted  by  fo  little  wet,  is  ftronger  than  the 
clofing  or  bending  of  the  head  of  a  niarygold. 

495.  It  is  reported  by  fome,  that  the  heib  called  rofa  foils,  whereof  they  make 
ftrong  waters,  will,  at  the  noon-day  when  the  fun  fliineth  hot  and  bright,  have 
a  great  dew  upon  it.  And  therefore,  that  the  right  name  is  ros  folis  :  which  they 
impute  to  a  delight  and  fympathy  that  it  hath  with  the  fun.  Men  favour  wonders. 
It  were  good  firft  to  be  fure,  that  the  dew  that  is  found  upon  it,  be  not  the  dew 
of  the  morning  preferved,  when  the  dew  of  other  herbs  is  breathed  away  ;  for  it 
hath  a  fmooth  and  thick  leaf,  that  doth  not  dilcharge  the  dew  fo  foon  as  other 
herbs  that  are  more  fpungy  and  porous.  And  it  may  be  purflane,  or  fome  other 
herb,  doth  the  hke,  and  is  not  marked.  But  if  it  be  fo,  that  it  hath  more  dew 
at  noon  than  in  the  morning,  then  fure  it  feemeth  to  be  an  exudation  of  the  herb 
itfelf.  As  plums  fweat  when  they  are  fct  into  the  oven  :  for  you  will  not,  I  hope, 
think,  that  it  is  like  Gideon's  fleece  of  wool,  that  the  dew  fliould  fall  upon  that  and 
no  where  elfe. 

496.  It  is  certain,  that  the  honey  dews  are  found  more  upon  oak  leaves,  than 
upon  afh,  or  beech,  or  the  like  :  but  whether  any  caufe  be  from  the  leaf  itfelf  to 
concoct  the  dew;  or  whether  it  be  only  that  the  leaf  is  clofe  and  fn^ooth,  and  there- 
fore drinketh  not  in  the  drw,  but  preferveth  it,  may  be  doubted.  It  would  be  well 
enquired,  whether  manna  the  drug  doth  fall  but  upon  certain  herbs  or  leaves  only. 
Flowers  that  have  deep  lockets,  do  gather  in  the  bottom  a  kind  of  honey  -,  as  honey- 
fuckles,  both  the  woodbine  and  the  trefoil,  lilies,  and  the  like.  And  in  them  cer- 
tainly the  flower  beareth  part  with  the  dew. 

497.  The  experience  is,  that  the  froth  wh'.ch  they  call  woodfeare,  being  like  a 
kind  of  fpittle,  is  found  but  upon  certain  herbs,  and  thofe  hot  ones  -,  as  lavender, 
lavender-cotton,  fage,  hyflbp,  etc.  Of  the  caufe  of  this  enquire  farther  ;  for  it  feeme'  h 
a  fecret.  There  falleth  alio  mildew  uf)on  corn,  and  fmutteth  it ;  but  it  may  be, 
that  the  fame  fa  leth  alio  upon  other  herbs,  and  is  not  obferved. 

49S.  It  were  good  trial  were  made,  whether  the  great  confent  between  plants 
and  water,  which  is  a  principal  nourifliment  of  them,  will  make  an  attraftion  at 
diftance,  and  not  at  touch  only.  Therefore  take  a  vefTel,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
make  a  talfe  bottom  of  coarfe  canvas  :  fill  it  with  earth  above  the  canvas,  and  let 
not  the  earth  be  watered  -,  then  fow  fome  good  feeds  in  that  earth  -,  but  under  the 
canvas,  fome  half  a  foot  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  \\y  a  great  fpunge  thoroughly 
wet  in  water ;  and  let  it  lie  fo  fome  ten  days,  and  fee  whether  the  feeds  will  fprout, 
and  the  earth   become  more  moift,  and  the  fpunge  more  dry.     The  exj^eriment 
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formerly  mentioned  of  the  cucumber  creeping  to  the  pot  of  water,  is  far  ftranger 
than  this. 

Experiments  in  c:nfort  touching  the  making  herbs  end  fruits  medicinabk. 
4gg.  The  altering  of  the  fcent,  colour,  or  tafte  of  fruit,  by  infufing,  mix- 
ing, or  letting  into  the  baik,  or  root  of  the  tree,  herb,  or  flower,  any  coloured, 
aromatical,  or  medicinal  fubftance,  are  but  fancies.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  thofe 
things  have  pafled  their  period,  and  nourifli  not.  And  all  alteration  of  vegetables 
in  thofe  qualities  mult  be  by  fomewhat  that  is  apt  to  go  into  the  nourilhment  of 
the  plant.  But  this  is  true,  that  where  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  milk 
tafteth  plainly  of  the  garlick  :  and  the  flefli  of  muttons  is  better  tailed  where  the 
flieep  feed  upon  wild  thyme,  and  other  wholefome  herbs.  Galen  alio  fpeaketh  of 
the  curincr  of  the  /cirrus  of  the  liver,  by  milk  of  a  cow  that  feedeth  but  upon 
certain  herbs ;  and  honey  in  Spain  fmelleth  apparently  of  the  rofemary  or  orange, 
from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it  :  and  there  is  an  old  tradition  of  a  maiden  that  was 
fed  with  napellus  ;  which  is  counted  the  ftrongell  poifon  of  all  vegetables,  which 
with  ufe  did  not  hurt  the  maid,  but  poifoned  fome  that  had  carnal  company  with 
her.  So  it  is  obferved  by  fome,  that  there  is  a  virtuous  bezoar,  and  another  without 
virtue,  which  appear  to  the  flievv  alike  :  but  the  virtuous  is  taken  from  the  bead 
that  feedeth  upon  the  mountains,  where  there  are  theriacal  herbs  -,  and  that  without 
virtue,  from  thofe  that  feed  in  the  valleys  where  no  fuch  heibs  are.  Thus  far  I 
am  of  opinion;  that  as  fleeped  wines  and  beers  are  very  medicinal;  and  likewife 
bread  tempered  with  divers  powders ;  fo  of  meat  alfo,  as  flefh,  fifli,  milk,  and 
eops,  that  they  may  be  made  of  great  ufe  for  medicine  and  diet,  if  the  beads, 
fowl,  or  fifh,  be  fed  with  a  fpecial  kind  of  food  fit  for  the  dileafe.  It  were  a  dan- 
gerous thing  alfo  for  fecret  empoifonments.  But  whether  it  may  be  applied  unto 
plants  and  herbs,  I  doubt  more ;  becaufe  the  nourifhment  of  them  is  a  more 
common  juice;  which  is  hardly  capable  of  any  fpecial  quality,  until  the  plant  do; 
aflimilate  it. 

500.  But  left  our  incredulity  may  prejudice  any  profitable  operations  in  this  kind, 
efpecially  fince  many  of  the  ancients  have  kt  them  down,  we  think  good  briefly 
to  propound  the  four  means  which  they  have  devifcd.  of  making  plants  medici- 
nable.  The  firft  is  by  flitung  of  the  root,  and  infufing  into  it  the  medicine ;  as 
hellebore,  opium,  fcammony,  treacle,  etc.  and  then  binding  it  up  again.  This 
feemeth  to  me  the  leaft  probable  ;  becaufe  the  root  draweth  immediately  from 
the  earth ;  and  fo  the  nourilhment  is  the  more  common  and  lefs  qualified  :  and 
befides,  it  is  a  long  time  in  going  up  tre  it  come  to  the  fruit.  The  fecond 
way  is  to  perforate  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  there  to  infufe  the  medicine;  which 
is  fomewhat  better  :  for  if  any  virtue  be  leceived  from  the  medicine,  it  hath 
the  lefs  way,  and  the  lefs  time  to  go  up.  The  third  is,  the  fteeping  of  the  feed 
or  kernel  in  feme  liquor  wherein  the  medicine  is  infufed  :  which  I  have  little 
opinion  of,  becaufe  the  feed,  1  doubt,  will  not  draw  the  parts  of  the  matter 
which  have  the  propriety  :  but  it  will  be  f;r  the  more  likely,  if  you  mingle 
the  medicine  with  dung;  for  that  the  feed  naturally  drawing  the  moillure  of  the 
dung,,  may  call  in  withal  fome  of  the  propriety.  The  fourth  is,  the  watering 
of  the  plant  oft  with  an  infufion  of  the  medicine.  This,  in  one  refped:,  may 
have  more  force  than  the  reft,  becaufe  the  medication  is  oft  renewed;    whereas 
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the  reft  are  applied  but  at  one  time  ;  and  therefore  the  virtue  may  the  fooner  va- 
nifh.  But  ftill  I  doubt,  that  the  root  is  fomewhat  too  ftubborn  to  receive  thofe  fine 
imprefllons ;  and  befides,  as  I  iaid  before,  they  have  a  great  hill  to  go  up.  I  jud»e 
therefore  the  likelieft  way  to  be  the  perforation  of  the  body  of  the  tree  in  feveral 
places  one  above  the  other  ;  and  the  filling  of  the  holes  with  dung  mingled  with 
the  medicine ;  and  the  watering  of  thofe  lumps  of  dung  with  fquirts  of  an  infufion 
of  the  medicine  in  dunged  water,  once  in  three  or  four  days. 
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Experiments  in  confer t  touching  curiofities  about  fruits  and  plants. 

OU  R  experiments  we  take  care  to  be,  as  we  have  often  faid,  either  expet-imenta 
fru5fifera,  or  lucifera  ;  either  of  ufe,  or  of  difcovery  :  for  we  hate  impoftures, 
and  defpife  curiofities.  Yet  becaufe  we  muft  apply  ourfelves  fomewhat  to  others, 
we  will  fet  down  fome  curiofities  touching  plants. 

501.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  feveral  fruits  upon  one  tree  ;  and  the  more  when 
fome  of  them  come  early,  and  fome  come  late  ;  fo  that  you  may  have  upon  the  fame 
tree  ripe  fruits  all  fummer.  This  is  eafily  done  by  grafting  of  feveral  cions  upon  fe- 
veral boughs,  of  a  flock,  in  a  good  ground  plentifully  fed.  So  you  may  have  all 
kinds  of  cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  plums,  and  peaches,  and  apricots,  upon  one  , 
tree  ;  but  I  conceive  the  diverfity  of  fruits  muft  be  fuch  as  will  graft  upon  the  fame 
Itock.  And  therefore  I  doubt,  whether  you  can  have  apples,  or  pears,  or  oranges, 
upon  the  fame  ftock  upon  which  you  graft  plums. 

502.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  fruits  of  divers  fhapes  and  figures.  This  is  eafily 
performed,  by  molding  theni  when  the  fruit  is  young,  with  molds  of  earth  or 
wood.  So  you  may  have  cucumbers,  etc.  as  long  as  a  cane  ;  or  as  round  as  a  fphere ; 
or  formed  like  a  crofs.  You  may  have  alfo  apples  in  the  form  of  pears  or  lemons. 
You  may  have  alfo  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  as  we  faid  of  men,  beafts,  or  birds, 
according  as  you  make  the  molds.  Wher,ein  you  muft  underftand,  that  you  make 
the  mold  big  enough  to  contain  the  whole  fruit  when  it  is  grown  to  the  greateft  : 
for  elfe  you  will  choke  the  fpreading  of  the  fruit  •,  which  otherwife  would  fpread 
itlelf,  and  fill  the  concave,  and  fo  be  turned  into  the  fhape  defired  ;  as  it  is  in 
mold  works  of  liquid  things.  Some  doubt  may  be  conceived,  that  the  keeping 
of  the  fun  from  the  fruit  may  hurt  it  :  but  there  is  ordinary  experience  of  fruit 
that  groweth  covered.  Slv.er}\  alfo,  whether  fome  fmall  holes  may  not  be  made  in 
the  wood  to  let  in  the  fun.  And  note,  that  it  were  beft  to  make  the  molds  par- 
tible, glued,  or  cemented  together,  that  you  may  open  them  when  you  take  out 
the  fruit. 

503.  It  is  a  curiofity  to  have  infcriptions,  or  engravings,  in  fruit  or  trees.  This 
is  eafily  performed,  by  writing  v/ith  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  the  like,  when 
the  fruit  or  trees  are  young  •,  for  as  they  grow,  fo  the  letters  will  grow  more  large 
and  graphical, 

Tenerifqiie  meos  incidere  amores 

Arhorihus  ;  crefcent  illae,  crefcetis  amoves. 

504.  You  may  have  trees  appareled  with  flowers  or  herbs,  by  boring  holes  in  the 
bodies  of  them,  and  putting  into  them  earth  holpen  with  muck,  and  letting  feeds,  or 
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flips,  of  violets,  (Irawberries,  wild  thyme,  camomile,  and  fuch  like  in  the  earth. 
Wherein  they  do  but  grow  in  the  tree  as  they  do  in  pots  ;  though,  perhaps,  with 
fome  feeding  from  the  trees.  It  would  be  tried  aifo  with  flioots  of  vines,  and  roots 
of  red  rofes ;  for  it  may  be  they  being  of  a  more  ligneous  nature,  will  incorporate 
with  the  tree  itfelf 

505.  It  is  an  ordinary  curioficy  to  form  trees  and  fhrubs,  as  rofemary,  juniper, 
and  the  like,  intofundry  ihapes  ;  which  is  done  by  molding  them  within,  and  cut- 
ting them  without.  But  they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  Imall  to  keep  figure  : 
great  callles  made  of  trees  upon  frames  of  timber,  with  turrets  and  arches,  were 
matters  of  magnificence. 

506.  Amongst  curiofities  I  fliall  place  coloration,  though  it  be  fumewhat  better: 
tor  beauty  in  flowers  is  their  preeminence.  It  is  oblerved  by  fome,  that  gilly- 
flowers, Iweet- Williams,  violets,  that  are  coloured,  if  they  benegleded,  and  neither 
watered,  nor  new  molded,  nor  tranfplanced,  will  turn  white.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  with  much  culture  may  turn  coloured.  For  this  is  certain,  that  the 
white  colour  cometh  of  fcarcity  of  nourifliment ;  except  in  flowers  that  arc  only 
white,  and  ad.iiit  no  other  colours. 

507.  It  is  good  therefore  to  fee  what  natures  do  accompany  what  colours  •,  for 
by  that  you  fliall  have  light  how  to  induce  colours,  by  producing  thole  natures. 
Whites  are  more  inodorate,  for  the  moft  part,  than  flowers  of  the  fame  kind 
coloured  ;  as  is  found  in  fingle  white  violets,  white  rofes,  white  gilly-flowers, 
white  llock-gilly-flowers,  etc.  We  find  alfo  that  blolfoms  of  trees,  that  are  white, 
are  commonly  inodorate,  as  cherries,  pears,  plums ;  whereas  thofe  of  apples,  crabs, 
almonds,  and  peaches,  are  blufliy  and  fmell  fweet.  The  cauie  is,  for  that  the 
fubftance  that  maketh  the  flower  is  of  the  thineft  and  fineft  of  the  plant,  which  alfo 
maketh  flowers  to  be  of  fo  dainty  colours.  And  if  it  be  too  fparing  and  thin,  it 
attaineth  no  ftrength  of  odour,  except  it  be  in  fuch  plants  as  are  very  fucculent ; 
whereby  they  need  rather  to  be  fcanted  in  their  nouriihment  than  repleniflied,  to 
have  them  fweet.  As  we  fee  in  white  Jatyrion,  which  is  of  a  dainty  fmell ;  and  in 
bean-flowers,  etc.  And  again,  if  the  plant  be  of  nature  to  put  forth  white  flowers 
only,  and  thofe  not  thin  or  dry,  they  are  commonly  of  rank  and  fulfome  fmell; 
as  may-fl.owers,  and  white  lilies. 

508.  Contrariwise,  in  berries  the  white  is  com.Tionly  more  delicate  and  fweet 
in  tafte  than  the  coloured,  as  we  fee  in  white  grapes,  in  white  rafps,  in  white  ftraw- 
berrics,  in  white  currants,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  coloured  are  more  juiced, 
and  coarfer  juiced,  and  therefore  not  fo  well  and  equally  concofted  -,  but  the  white 
are  better  proportioned  to  the  digeftion  of  the  plant. 

509.  But  in  fruits  the  white  commonly  is  meaner  :  as  in  pear-plums,  da- 
mafcenes,  etc.  and  the  choiceft  plums  are  black  ;  the  mulberry,  which  though  they 
call  it  a  berry,  is  a  fruit,  is  better  the  black  than  the  white.  The  harvelt  white 
plum  is  a  bafe  plum  ;  and  the  verdoccio,  and  white  date-plum,  are  no  very  good 
plums.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  are  all  over-watry  ;  whereas  an  higher  con- 
codlion  is  required  for  fweetnefs,  or  pleafure  of  talle  ;  and  therefore  all  your  dainty 
plums  are  a  little  dry,  and  come  from  the  fl:one  ;  as  the  mufcle-plum,  the  da- 
m.afcene-plum,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  etc.  yet  fome  fruits,  which  grow  not  to  be 
black,  are  of  the  nature  of  berries,  fweeteft  fuch  as  are  paler  ;  as  the  coeur-cherry, 
which  inclineth  more  to  white,  is  fweeter  than  the  red  ;  but  the  egriot  is 
more  four, 
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510.  Take  gilly-flower  feed,  of  one  kind  of  gilly-flower,  as  of  the  clove-gilly- 
flower, which  ts  the  moft  common,  and  fow  it,  and  there  will  come  up  gilly- 
flov/ers,  fome  of  one  colour,  and  fome  of  another,  cafually,  as  the  feed  meeteth 
with  nourifliment  in  the  earth  ;  fo  that  the  gardeners  find,  that  they  may  have  two 
or  three  roots  amongttan  hundred,  that  are  rare  and  of  great  price  ;  as  purple,  car- 
nation of  feveral  ftripesi  the  caufe  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  earth,  though  it  be  conti- 
ouuus,  and  in  one  bed,  there  are  very  feveral juices;  and  as  the  feed  doth  cafually 
meet  with  them,  fo  it  cometh  forth.  And  it  is  noted  etpecially,  that  thofe  which 
do  come  up  purple,  do  always  come  up  fingle  :  the  juice,  as  it  feemeth,  not  being 
able  to  fuffice  a  fucculent  colour,  and  a  double  leaf.  This  experiment  of  feveral 
colours  coming  up  from  one  feed,  would  be  tried  alfo  in  larks-foot,  monks-hood, 

poppy  and  holyoak. 

r  1 1.  Few  fruits  are  coloured  red  within  -,  the  queen-apple  is  -,  and  another  apple, 
calted  the  role  apple  ;  mulberries  likewife,  and  grapes,  though  moft  toward  the 
ikin.  There  is  a  peach  alfo  that  hath  a  circle  of  red  towards  the  ftone  :  and  the  egriot 
cherry  is  fomewhat  red  within  •,  but  no  pear,  nor  warden,  nor  plum,  nor  apricot, 
althouo-h  tliey  have,  many  times,  red  fides,  are  coloured  red  within.     The  caufe 

may  be  inquired.  ■  1         ,  n  ■      r 

c,i2.  The  creneral  colour  of  plants  is  green,  which  is  a  colour  that  no  flower  is  of. 
There  is  a  greenilli  primrofe,  but  it  is  pale  and  fcarce  a  green.     The  leaves  of  fome 
trees  turn  a  little  murry  or  redifn  -,   and  they  be  commonly  young  leaves   that  do 
fo  ;  as  it  is  in  oaks,  and  vines,  and  hazie.     Leaves  rot  into  a  yellow,  and  fome  hol- 
lies' have  part  of  their  leaves  yellow,  and  are,  to  all  feeming,  as  frefli  and  fhining  as 
the  o-reen.     I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  yellow  is  a  lefs  fucculent  colour  than  green,  and  a 
decree  nearer  white.     For  it  hath  been  noted,   that  tliofe  yellow  leaves  of  holly 
ftand  ever  towards  the  north  or  north-eaft.     Some  roots  are  yellow,  as  carrots  ;  and 
fome  plants  blood-red,  ftalk  and  leaf,  and  all,  as  amaranthus.     Some  herbs  incline 
to  purple  and  red  -,  as  a  kind  of  fage  doth,  and  a  kind  of  mint,  and  rofafolis,  etc. 
And  fome  have  white  leaves,  as  another  kind  of  fage,  and  another  kind  of  mint  ; 
but  azure  and  a  fair  purple  are  never  found  in  leaves.     This  flieweth,  that  flov/ers 
are  made  of  a  refined  juice  of  the  earth,  and  fo  are  fruits;  but  leaves  of  a  more 
coarfe  and  common. 

513.  It  is  a  curicfity  alfo  to  make  flowers  double,  which  isefftfted  by  often  re- 
movino- them  into  new  earth;  as,  on  the  contrary  part,  double  flowers,  by  negleft- 
ing  and  not  removing,  prove  fingle.  And  the  way  to  do  it  fpeedily,  is  to  fow  or 
fet  feeds  or  flips  of  flowers  -,  and  as  foon  as  they  come  up,  to  remove  them  into  new 
ground  that  is  good.  Inquire  alfo,  whether  inoculating  of  flowers,  as  Ifock-giily- 
fiowers,  rofes,  mufli-rofes,  etc.  doth  not  make  them  double.  There  is  a  cherry-tree 
that  hath  double  bloflxjms  •,  but  that  tree  beareth  no  fruit  :  and  it  may  be,  that 
the  fame  means  which,  applied  to  the  tree,  doth  extremely  accelerate  the  fap  to  rife 
and  break  forth,  would  make  the  tree  fpend  itfelf  in  flowers,  and  thofe  to  become 
double  -,  which  were  a  great  pleafure  to  fee,  efpecially  in  apple-trees,  peach-trees, 
and  almond-trees,  that  have  bloflbms  blufh-coloured. 

514.  The  making  of  fruits  without  core  or  ftone,  is  likewife  a  curiofity,  and 
fomewhat  better  :  becaufe  whatfoever  maketh  them  fo,  is  like  to  make  them  more 
tender  and  delicate.  If  a  cion  or  fhoot,  fit  to  be  fet  in  the  ground,  have  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  fome  of  it  left,  the  better  tofave  the  life, 
it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  ftone.    And  the  like  is  laid  to  be  of  di- 

vidins; 
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viding  a  quick  tree  down  to  the  ground,  and  taking  out  the  pith,  and  then  binding 
it  up  again. 

515.  It  is  reported  alio,  that  a  citron  grafted  upon  a  quince  will  have  fmall  or  no 
feeds-;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  any  lour  fruit  grafted  upon  a  (lock  that  bcareth 
afwceterfruit,  may  both  make  the  fruit  fweeter,  and  more  void  of  the  harfh  matter 
of  kernels  or  feeds. 

516.  It  is  reported,  that  not  only  the  taking  out  of  t!ie  pith,  but  the  flopping 
of  the  juice  of  the  pith  from  rifing  in  the  midll,  and  turning  it  to  rife  on  the  out- 
fide,  will  make  the  fruit  without  core  or  ftone  ;  as  if  you  fhould  bore  a  tree  clean 
through,  and  put  a  wedge  in.  It  is  true,  there  is  fome  affinity  between  the  pith 
and  the  kernel,  becaufe  they  are  both  of  a  harfh  fubflance,  and  both  placed  in  the 
midfl. 

517.  It  is  reported,  that  trees  watered  perpetually  with  warm  water,  will  make 
a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core  or  ftone.  And  the  rule  is  general,  that  whatfoever 
will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree,  will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  lefs  core 
or  Hone. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  degenerating  of  plants,  and  of  the  tranfmutation 

of  tbem  one  into  another. 

51 8.  The  rule  is  certain,  that  plants  for  want  of  culture  degenerate  to  be  bafer  in 
the  fame  kind  •,  and  Ibmetimes  fo  far,  as  to  change  into  another  kind.  i.  The 
flanding  long,  and  not  being  removed,  maketh  them  degenerate.  2.  Drought, 
unlefs  the  earth  of  itfelf  be  moift,  doth  the  like.  3.  So  doth  removing  into  worfe 
earth,  or  forbearing  to  compofl  the  earth  ;  as  we  fee  that  water  mint  turneih  into 
field  mint,  and  the  colewort  into  rape,  by  negleft,  etc. 

gig.  Wh..\tsoever  fruit  ufcth  to  be  fet  upon  a  root  or  a  flip,  if  it  be  fown,  will 
degenerate.  Grapes  fown,  figs,  almonds,  pomgranate  kernels  fown,  make  the 
fruits  degenerate  and  become  wild.  And  again,  moft  of  thofe  fruits  that  ufe  to  be 
grafted,  if  they  be  fet  of  kernels,  or  ftones,  degenerate.  It  is  true  that  peaches,  as 
hath  been  touched  before,  do  better  upon  ftones  fet  than  upon  grafting  :  and  the 
rule  of  exception  fhould  feem  to  be  this  :  that  whatlbever  plant  requireth  much 
moifture,  prol'pereth  better  upon  the  ftone  or  kernel,  than  upon  the  graft.  For  the 
ftock,  though  it  giveth  a  finer  nourifhmenr,  yet  it  giveth  a  fcantier  than  the  earth 
at  large. 

520.  Seeds,  if  they  be  very  old,  and  yet  have  ftrength  enough  to  bring  forth  a 
plant,  make  the  plant  degenerate.  And  therefore  fkilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the 
feeds  before  they  buy  them,  v\'hether  they  be  good  or  no,  by  putting  them  into 
water  gently  boiled  ;  and  if  they  be  good,  they  will  fprout  v/ithin  half  an  hour. 

52  u  It  is  ftrange  which  is  reported,  that  bafil  too  much  expofed  to  th';  fun 
doth  turn  unto  wild  thyme  -,  although  thofe  two  herbs  feem  to  have  fmall  affinity  ; 
but  bafil  is  almoft  the  only  hot  herb  that  hath  fat  and  fucculent  leaves  •,  which  oili- 
«efs,  if  it  be  drawn  forth  by  the  fun,  it  is  fike  it  will  inake  a  very  great  change. 

522.  There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  boughs  of  oak  put  into  the  earth  will 
put  forth  wild  vines  :  which  if  it  be  true,  no  doubt  it  is  not  the  oak  that  turneth 
into  a  vine,  but  the  oak  bough  putrifyinor,  qualifieth  the  earth  to  put  forth  a  vine 
of  itfelf. 

523.  It  is  not  ImpofTible,  and  I  have  heard  it  verified,  that  upon  cutting  down  of 
^n  old  timber-tree,  the  ftub  hath  put  out  Ibmetimes  a  tree  of  another  kind  ;  as  that 

Vol.  I.  I  i  beech 
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beech  hath  put  forth  birch  -,  which,  if  it  be  true,  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the  old 
Hub  is  too  fcanty  of  juice  to  put  forth  the  former  tree  -,  and  therefore  putteth  forth  a 
tree  of  a  fmaller  kind  that  needeth  lefs  nourifliment. 

524.  There  is  an  opinion  in  the  country,  that  if  the  fame  ground  be  oft  fown 
with  the  grain  that  grew  upon  it,  it  will  in  the  end  grow  to  be  of  a  bafer  kind. 

525.  It  is  certain,  that  in  very  fteril  years  corn  fown  will  grow  toanother  kind. 

Grandiafaepe  qiiibus  mandavimus  hordea  fuicis, 

Infelix  lolium,  etfteriles  dominantur  avenae. 
And  generally  it  is  a  rule,  that  plants  that  are  brought  forth  by  culture,  as  corn,  will 
i'ooner  change  into  other  fpecies,  than  thofe  that  come  of  themfelves ;  for  that  cul- 
ture giveth  but  an  adventitious  nature,  which  is  more  eafily  put  otf. 

This  work  of  the  tranfmutation  of  plants  one  into  another,  is  inter  magnolia  na- 
turae ;  for  the  tranfmutation  of  fpecies  is,  in  the  vulgar  philofophy,  pronounced  im- 
poflible  :  and  certainly  it  is  a  thing  of  difficulty,  and  requireth  deep  fearch  into  na- 
ture ;  but  feeing  there  appear  fome  manifeft  inllances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impofli- 
bility  is  to  be  rejedled,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found  out.  We  fee,  that  in 
living  creatures,  that  come  of  putrefaftion,  there  is  much  tranfmutadon  of  one  into 
another ;  as  caterpillars  tura  into  flies,  etc.  And  it  ftiould  fe.em  probable,  that 
whatfoever  creature,  having  life,  is  generated  without  feed,  that  creature  will  change 
out  of  one  fpecies  into  another.  For  it  is  the  feed  and  the  nature  of  it,  which  lock- 
eth  and  boundeth  in  the  creature,  that  it  doth  not  expatiate.  So  as  we  may  well  con- 
clude, that  feeing  the  earth  of  icfelf  doth  put  forth  plants  without  feed,  therefore 
plants  may  well  have  a  tranfmigration  of  fpecies.  Wherefore,  wanting  inftances 
which  do  occur,  we  fliall  give  directions  of  the  mofl  likely  trials  :  and  generally  we 
would  not  have  thofe  that  read  this  our  work  of  Sylva  fyharum  account  it  ftrange, 
or  think  that  it  is  an  over-halle,  that  we  have  fet  down  particulars  untried  ;  for 
contrariwife,  in  our  own  eftimation,  we  acccount  fuch  particulars  more  worthy 
than  thofe  that  are  already  tried  and  known  :  for  thefe  latter  muft  be  taken  as 
you  find  them  •,  but  the  other  do  level  point-blank  at  the  inventing  of  caufes  and 
axioms, 

526.  First  therefore,  you  mull  make  account  that  if  you  wili  have  one  plant- 
change  into  another,  you  muft  have  the  nourifhment  over-rule  the  feed  ;  and  there- 
fore you  are  to  praftife  it  by  nourilhments  as  contrary  as  may  be  to  the  nature  of 
the  herb,  fo  neverthelefs  as  the  herb  may  grow  ;  and  likewife  with  feeds  that  are 
of  the  weakeft  fort,  and  have  leaft  vigour.  You  fhall  do  well  therefore  to  take  marfti- 
herbs,  and  plant  them  upon  tops  of  hills  and  champaigns  •,  and  fuch  plants  as  re- 
quire much  moifture,  upon  fandy  and  very  dry  grounds.  As  for  example,  marfh- 
mallows  and  fedge,  upon  hills ;  cucumber,  and  lettuce  feeds,  and  colevvorts,  upon- 
a  f;n',;y  plot :  lb  contrariwife,  plant  buflies,  heath,  ling,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet  or 
marlh  ground.  This  I  conceive  alfo,  that  all  efculent  and  garden  herbs,  fet  upon 
the  tops  of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  lefs  efculent  than  they  were 
befofe.  And  it  may  be  likewife,  fome  wild  herbs  you  may  make  falad-herbs. 
This  is  the  firft  rule  for  tranfmutation  of  plants. 

527.  The  fecond  rule  fhall  be  to  bury  fome  few  feeds  of  the  lierb  you  would 
change,  amongft  other  feeds  j  and  then  you  fhall  fee,  whether  the  juice  of  thofe 
other  feeds  do  not  fo  qualify  the  earth,  as  it  will  alter  the  feed  whereupon  you  work. 
As  for  example  ;  put  parfley  feed  amongft  onion  feed,  or  lettuce  feed  amongft 
pariley  iced,  or  balil  feed  amongft  thyme  feedj  and  lee  the  change  of  tafte  or  other- 
wife. 
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wife.     But  you  fhall  do  well  to  put  the  feed  you  would  change  into  a  little  linen 
cloth,  that  it  mingle  not  with  the  foreign  feed. 

52S.  The  third  rule  fliall  be,  the  making  of  fome  medley  or  mixture  of  earth 
with  fome  other  plants  bruifed  or  fhavcn  either  in  leaf  or  root :  as  for  example,  make 
earth  with  a  mixture  of  colewort  leaves  ftamped,  and  fet  in  it  artichokes  or  parfnips ; 
fo  take  earth  made  with  marjoram,  or  origanum,  or  wild  thyme,  bruifed  orllainp- 
ed,  and  fet  in  it  fennel  feed,  etc.  In  which  operation  the  proccfs  of  nature  (till  will 
be,  as  I  conceive,  not  that  the  herb  you  work  upon  fliould  draw  the  juice  of  the 
foreign  herb,  for  that  opinion  we  have  formerly  rejcfted,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
new  confeftion  of  mold,  which  perhaps  will  alter  the  feed,  and  yet  not  to  the  kind 
of  the  former  herb. 

529.  The  fourth  rule  fliall  be,  to  mark  what  herbs  fome  earths  do  put  forth  of 
themfelves  •,  and  to  take  that  earth,  and  to  pot  it,  or  to  veflel  it ;  and  in  tliat  to  fet 
the  feed  you  would  change :  as  for  example,  take  from  under  walls  or  the  like, 
where  nettles  put  forth  in  abundance,  the  earth  v.-hich  you  fliall  there  find,  without 
anyftringor  root  of  the  nettles  ;  and  pot  that  earth,  and  fet  init  ilock-gilly-flowers, 
or  wall-flowers,  etc.  or  fow  in  the  feeds  of  them  ;  and  fee  what  the  event  will  be  :  or 
take  earth  that  you  have  prepared  to  put  forth  mufli rooms  of  itfelf,  whereof  you 
fhall  find  fome  infliances  following,  and  fow  in  it  purflane  feed,  or  lettuce  feed  ;  for 
in  thefe  experiments,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  earth  being  accuftomed  to  fend 
forth  one  kind  of  nourifliment,  will  alter  the  new  feed. 

530.  The  fifth  rule  fliall  be,  to  make  the  herb  grow  contrary  to  its  nature  ;  as 
to  make  ground-herbs  rife  in  height  :  as  for  example,  carry  camomile,  or  v/ild 
thyme,  or  the  green  fl^rawberry,  upon  (licks,  as  you  do  hops  upon  poles  ;  and  fee 
what  the  event  will  be. 

531.  The  fixth  rule  fliall  be,  to  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  fun  or  open  air;  for 
that  is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a  change  in  the  feed  :  as  barrel 
up  earth,  and  fow  fome  feed  in  it,  and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pond  ;  or  put  it  in 
fome  great  hollow  tree  •,  try  alfo  the  fowing  of  leeds  in  the  bottoms  of  caves  ;  and 
pots  with  leeds  fown,  hanged  up  in  wells  fome  ditlance  from  the  water,  and  fee  what 
the  event  will  be. 

Experiments  in  confcrt  touching  the  procerity,   and  lownefs,  and  artificial  dwarfing 

of  trees. 

g^2.  It  is  certain,  that  timber  trees  in  coppice  woods  grow  more  upright,  and 
more  free  from  under-boughs,  than  thofe  that  ftand  in  the  fields  :  the  caufe  where- 
of is,  for  that  plants  have  a  natural  motion  to  get  to  the  fun  ;  and  befides,  they  are 
not  glutted  with  too  much  nourifliment  ;  for  that  the  coppice  fliareth  with  them  ; 
and  repletion  ever  hindereth  llature  :  laftly,  they  are  kept  warm  ;  and  that  ever  in 
plants  helpeth  mounting. 

g^^.  Trees  that  are  of  themfelves  full  of  heat,  which  heat  appeareth  by  their  in- 
flammable gums,  as  firs  and  pines,  mount  of  themfelves  in  height  without  fide- 
boughs,  till  they  come  towards  the  top.  The  caufe  is  partly  hear,  and  partly  tenu- 
ity of  juice,  both  which  fend  the  fap  upwards.  As  for  juniper,  it  is  but  a  flirub, 
and  groweth  not  big  enough  in  body  to  maintain  a  tall  tree. 

534.  It  is  reported,  that  a  good  ftrong  canvas  fpread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  foon 
after  it  putteth  forth,  will  dwarf  it,  and  make  it  fpread.  The  cauie  is  plain  -,  for 
that  all  things  that  grow,  will  grow  as  they  find  room. 

I  i  2  525.  Trees 
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535.  Trees  are  generally  fet  of  roots  or  kernels  ;  but  if  you  fet  them  of  flips,  as 
of  Ibme.tpees  you  may,  byname  the  mulberry,  fome  of  the  flips  will  take  ;  and 
thofe  that  take,  as  is  reported,  will  be  dwarf  trees.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  a  flip 
draweth  nourifliment  more  weakly  than  either  a  root  or  kernel. 

536.  All  plants  that  put  forth  their  fap  haftily,  have  their  bodies  not  propor- 
tionable to  their  length  ;  and  therefore  they  are  winders  and  creepers  ;  as  ivy,  bri- 
ony,  hops,  woodbine  :  whereas  dwarfing  requireth  a  flow  putting  forth,  and  lefs 
vigour  of  mounting. 

Experiments  in  confcrt  touching  the  rudiments  of  plants,  and  of  the  excrefcences  of 

plant Sy  or  fiiper-plants. 

The  Scripture  faith,  that  Solomon  wrote  a  Natural  Hiftory,  from  the  cedar  of  Li- 
hanus,  to  the  mofs  growing  upon  the  wall :  for  fo  the  beft  tranflations  have  it.  And 
it  is  true  that  mofs  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant ;  and,  as  it  were,  the  mold  of 
earth  or  bark. 

537.  Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houfes  tiled  or  thatched,  and  upon 
the  crefl:s  of  walls  :  and  that  mofs  is  of  a  lightfome  and  pleafant  green.  The  grow- 
ing upon  flopes  is  caufed,  for  that  mofs,  as  on  the  one  fide  it  cometh  of  moifl:ure 
and  water,  lb  on  the  other  fide  the  water  mufl:  but  flide,  and  not  ftand  or  pool. 
And  the  growing  upon  tiles,  or  walls,  etc,  is  caufed,  for  that  thofe  dried  earths, 
having  not  moitlure  fiifficient  to  put  forth  a  plant,  do  pradife  germination  by 
putting  forth  mofs  •,  though  when,  by  age  or  otherwife,  they  grow  to  relent  and 
refolve,  they  fometimes  put  forth  plants,  as  wall-flowers.  And  and  almofl:  all  mofs. 
hath  here  and  there  little  ftalks,  befides  the  low  thrum. 

538.  Moss  groweth  upon  alleys,  efpecially  fuch  as  lie  cold-  and  upon  the  north; 
as  in  divers  terrafes  :  and  again,  if  they  be  much  troden  ;  or  if  they  were  at 
the firft  graveled-,  for  wherefoever  plants  are  kept  down,  the  earth  putteth  forth  mofs. 

539.  Old  ground,  that  hath  been  long  unbroken  up,  gathereth  mofs  :  and 
therefore  hufbandmen  vife  to  cure  their  pafture  grounds  when  they  grow  to  mofs, 
by  tilling  them  for  a  year  or  two  :  which  alfo  dependeth  upon  the  fame  caufe  ;  for 
that  the  more  fparing  and  ftarving  juice  of  the  earth,  infufficient  for  plants,  doth, 
breed  mofs. 

540.  Old  trees  are  more  mofly  far  than  young  ;  for  that  the  fap  is  not  fo  frank 
as  to  rife  all  to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  mofs. 

541.  Fountains  have  mofs  growing  upon  the  ground  about  them  ; 

Mufcofi  fontes ; 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground  adjacent,  and 
leave  but  fiifficient  moifture  to  breed  mofs  :  and  befides,  the  coldnefs  of  the  water 
conduceth  to  the  fame. 

542.  The  mofs  of  trees  is  a  kind  of  hair;  for  it  is  the  juice  of  the  tree  that  is  excerned, 
and  doth  not  afllmilate.    And  upon  great  trees  the  mofs  gathereth  a  figure  like  a  leaf. 

543.  The  moitter  fort  of  trees  yield  little  mofs  ;  as  we  iee  in  afps,  poplars,  willows, 
beeches,  etc.  which  is  partly  caufed  for  the  reafon  that  hath  been  given,  of  the  frank 
putting  up  of  the  fap  into  the  boughs;  and  partly  for  that  the  barks  of  thofe  trees 
are  more  clofe  and  fmooth,  than  thofe  of  oaks  and  afhes  ;  whereby  the  mofs  can 
the  hardlier  iflue  out. 

544.  In  clay-grounds  all  fruit-trees  grow  full  of  mofs,  both  upon  body  and 
boughs  ;  which  is  caufed  partly  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  ground,  whereby  the  plants 

nourifli. 
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nourifh  lefs  -,   and  partly  by  the  toughnefs  of  the  earth,  whereby  the  Tap  is  fhut  in, 
and  cannot  get  up  to  ipread  lb  frankly  as  it  flioiild  do. 

545.  We  havefaid  heretofore,  that  if  trees  be  hide-bound,  they  wax  lefs  fruitful, 
and  gather  mofs  ;  and  that  they  are  holpcn  by  hacking,  etc.  And  therefore,  by  tlie 
reafon  of  contraries,  if  trees  be  bound  in  with  cords,  or  fome  outward  bands,  they 
will  put  forth  more  mofs  :  whicli,  I  think,  happeneth  to  trees  tliat  (land  bleak, 
and  upon  the  cold  winds.  It  fliould  alfo  be  tried,  whether,  if  you  cover  a  tree 
fomewhat  thick  upon  the  top  after  his  polling,  it  will  not  gather  more  mofs.  I  think 
alfo  the  watering  of  trees  with  cold  fountain  water,  will  make  tliem  grow  full  of  mofs. 

546.  There  is  a  mofs  the  perfumers  have,  which  cometh  out  of  apple  trees,  that 
hath  an  excellent  fcent..  ^icry,  particularly  for  the  manner  of  the  growth,  and  the 
nature  of  it.  And  for  this  experiment's  fake,  being  a  thing  ot  price,  I  have  fee 
down  the  laft  experiments  how  to  multiply  and  call  on  mofTes, 

Next  unto  mofs,  I  will  fpeak  of  mufhrooms  ,  which  are  likewife  an  imperfeft 
plant.  The  mufhrooms  have  tv/o  itrange  properties  -,  the  one,  that  they  yield  fo 
delicious  a  meat;  the  other,  that  they  come  up  fo  haftily,  as  in  a  night  ;  and  yet 
they  are  unfown.  And  therefore  fuch  as  are  upftarts  in  ftate,  they  call  in  reproach 
mudirooms.  It  mull:  needs  be  therefore,  that  they  be  made  of  much  moillure  ;  and 
that  moifture,,fat,  grofs,  and  yet  fomewhat  concoded.  And,  indeed,  we  find  that 
mufhrooms  caufe  the  accident  which  we  call  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the  ftomach. 
And  therefore  the  furfeit  of  them  may  fuffocate  and  empoi'bn.  And  this  flieweth, 
that  they  are  windy  ;  and  that  windinefs  is  grofs  andfwelling,  not  fliarp  or  griping. 
And  upon  the  fame  reafon  mufhrooms  are  a  venereous  meat. 

547.  It  is  reported,  that  the  bark  of  white  or  red  poplar,  which  are  of  the  moift- 
eft  of  trees,  cut  fmall,  and  caft  into  furrows  well  dunged,  v/ill  caufe  the  ground  to- 
put  forth  mufhrooms  at  all  fealbns  of  the  year  fit  to  be  eaten.  Some  add  to  the  mix- 
ture leaven  of  bread  diffiolved  in  water. 

548.  It  is  reported,  that  if  a  hilly  field  where  the  ftubble  is  ftanding,  be  fet  on 
fire  in  a  fhowery  feafon,  it  will  put  forth  great  ftore  of  mulbrooms. 

549.  It  is  reported,  that  hartlhorn,  Ihaven,  or  in  fmall  pieces,  mixed  with  dung 
and  watered,  putteth  up  mufhrooms.  And  we  know  hartlliorn  is  of  a  tat  and 
clammy  fubftance  :  and  it  may  be  ox-horn  would  do  the  like. 

55c.  It  hath  been  reported,  though  it  be  fcarce  credible,  that  ivy  hath  grown  out 
of  a  ftag's  horn  -,  which  they  fuppofe  did  rather  come  from  a  conftication  of  the  horn 
upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the  horn  itfelf  There  is  not  known  any  fubltance  but 
earth,  and  the  procedures  of  earth,  as  tile,  ftone,  f/r.  thatyieldeth  any  mofs  or  herby 
fubflance.  There  may  be  trial  made  of  fome  feeds,  as  that  of  fennel-feed,  muftard- 
feed,  and  rape-feed,  put  into  fome  little  holes  made  in  the  horns  of  flags,  or  oxen, 
to  fee  if  they  will  grov/. 

551.  There  is  alfo  another  imperfed:  plant,  that  in  fhew  is  like  a  great  mufh- 
room  :  and  it  is  fometimes  as  broad  as  one's  hat ;  which  they  call  a  toad's  flool : 
but  it  is  not  efculent ;  and  it  groweth,  commonly,  by  a  dead  flub  of  a  tree,  and 
likewife  about  the  roots  of  rotten  trees :  and  therefore  feemeth  to  take  his  juice  from  v.'ood 
putrified.     Which  fheweth,  by  the  way,  that  wood  putrified  yieldeth  a  frank  moillure. 

552.  There  is  a  cake  that  groweth  upon  the  fide  of  a  dead  tree,  that  hath  gotten 
no  name,  but  it  is  large  and  of  acheflnut  colour,  and  hard  and  pithy  ;  whereby  it 
fhould  feem,  that  even  dead  trees  forget  not  their  putting  forth  -,  no  more  than  the 
carcafcs  of  mens  bodies,  that  put  forth  hair  and  nails  for  a  time. 

553.  There 
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^j^.  There  is  a  cod,  or  bag,  that  groweth  commonly  in  the  fields ;  that  at  the 
firll  is  hard  Hke  a  tennis-ball,  and  white ;  and  after  groweth  of  a  mufliroom  colour, 
and  full  of  light  dull:  upon  the  breaking  ;  and  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  for  the 
eyes  if  the  powder  get  into  them  ;  and  to  be  good  for  kibes.  Belike  it  hath  a  cor- 
rofivc-  and  fretting  nature. 

554.  There  is  an  herb  called  Jews-ear,  that  groweth  upon  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  trees  -,  eipecially  of  elders,  and  fometimes  ailies.  It  hath  a 
ftrange  property  ;  for  in  warm  water  it  fwcllcth,  and  openeth  extremely.  It  is 
not  green,  but  of  a  dufky  brown  colour.  And  it  is  ufed  for  fquinancies  and  in- 
flammations in  the  throat  •,  whereby  it  feemech  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenifying 
virtue. 

555.  There  is  akind  of  fpungy  excrefcence,  which  groweth  chiefly  upon  the  roots 
of  the  lafer-tree  ;  and  fometimes  upon  cedar  and  other  trees.  It  is  very  white,  and 
light,  and  friable  -,  which  we  call  agaric.  It  is  famous  in  phyfic  for  the  purging  ot 
tough  phlegm.  And  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver  ;  but  offenfive  to 
the  ftoniach :  and  in  tafte,  it  is  at  the  firfc  fweet,  and  after  bitter. 

§^6.  We  finci  no  fuper-plant  that  is  a  formed  plant,  but  miffeltoe.  They  have 
an  idle  tradition,  that  there  is  a  bird  called  a  miflel  bird,  that  feedeth  upon  a  feed, 
which  many  times  ihe  cannot  digeit,  and  fo  expelleth  it  whole  with  her  excrement : 
which  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that  hath  fome  rift,  putteth  forth  the  miflcltoe. 
But  this  is  a  table ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  birds  Ihould  feed  upon  what  they  can- 
not digeft.  But  allow  that,  yet  it  cannot  be  for  other  realons  :  forfirft,  it  is  found 
but  upon  certain  trees ;  and  thofe  trees  bear  no  fuch  fruit,  as  may  allure  that  bird 
to  fit  and  feed  upon  them.  It  niay  be,  that  bird  feedeth  upon  the  miifeltoe-berries, 
and  ib  is  often  found  there  •,  which  may  have  given  occafion  to  the  tale.  But  that 
which  maketh  an  end  of  the  queflion  is,  that  miffeltoe  hath  been  found  to  put  forth 
under  the  boughs,  and  not  only  above  the  boughs  ;  fo  it  cannot  be  any  thing  that 
falleth  upon  the  bough.  Mifleltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab-trees,  apple-trees, 
fometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon  oaks  ;  the  miffeltoe  whereof  is  counted 
very  medicinal.  It  is  ever  green  winter  and  fummer  ;  and  beareth  a  v/hite  glilter- 
ing  berry:  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon  which  it  groweth. 
Two  things  therefore  may  be  certainly  fet  dov/n  :  firil,  that  fuper-foetation  muft  be 
by  abundance  of  fap  in  the  bough  that  putteth  it  forth  :  fecondly,  that  that  fap 
mufl;  be  fuch  as  the  tree  doth  excern,  and  cannot  affimilate  ;  for  elfe  it  would  go  into 
a  bough  •,  and  befides,  it  feemeth  to  be  more  i"at  and  unftuous  than  the  ordinary  fap 
of  the  tree  ;  both  by  the  berry,  which  is  clammy  ;  and  by  that  it  continueth  green 
winter  and  fummer,  which  the  tree  doth  not. 

§^y.  This  experiment  of  miffeltoe  may  give  light  to  other  praftices.  Therefore 
trial  fliould  be  made  by  ripping  of  the  bough  of  a  crab-tree  in  the  bark  -,  and  water- 
ing of  the  wound  every  day  with  warm  water  dunged,  to  fee  if  it  would  bring  forth 
miffeltoe,  or  any  fuch  like  thing.  But  it  were  yet  more  likely  to  try  it  with  fome 
other  watering  or  anointing,  that  were  not  fo  natural  to  the  tree  as  water  is  ;  as  oil, 
or  barm  of  drink,  eic.  fo  they  be  fuch  things  as  kill  not  the  bough. 

558.  It  were  good  to  try,  what  plants  would  put  forth,  if  they  be  forbidden  to 
put  forth  their  natural  boughs :  poll  therefore  a  tree,  and  cover  it  fome  thicknefs 
with  clay  on  the  top,  and  fee  what  it  will  put  forth.  I  fuppofe  it  will  put  forth  roots  ; 
for  fo  will  a  cion,  being  turned  down  into  clay :  therefore,  in  this  experiment  alfo, 
the  tree  lliould  be  doled  with  Ibmewhat  that  is  not  fo  natural  to  the  plant  as  clay  is. 

Try 
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Try  it  with  leather,  or  cloth,  or  painting,  fo  it  be  not  hurtful  to  the  tree.     And  it 
is  certain,  that  a  brake  hath  been  known  to  grow  out  of  a  pollard. 

559.  A  MAN  may  count  the  prickles  ot  trees  to  be  a  kind  of  excrefcence;  for 
tlicy  will  never  be  boughs,  nor  bear  leaves.  The  plants  tliat  have  prickles  are 
thorns,  black  and  white;  brier,  role,  lemon-trees,  crab-trees,  goofeberry,  berberry; 
thefe  have  it  in  the  bough :  The  plants  that  have  prickles  in  the  leaf  are,  holly, 
juniper,  whin-biifli,  thiltle  -,  nettles  alfo  have  a  fmall  venomous  prickle  ;  {o  hath 
borage,  but  harmlefs.  The  caufe  muft  be  hally  putting  forth,  want  of  moifture, 
and  the  clofenels  of  the  bark  ;  for  the  hade  of  the  fpirit  to  put  forth,  and  the  want 
of  nourifhment  to  put  forth  a  bough,  and  the  clofenefs  of  the  bark,  caufe  prickles 
in  boughs;  and  therefore  they  are  ever  like  a  pyramis,  for  that  the  moilture  fpend- 
eth  after  a  little  putting  forth.  And  for  prickles  in  leaves,  they  come  alio  of 
putting  forth  more  juice  into  the  leaf  than  can  fpread  in  the  leaf  imooth,  and  there- 
fore the  leaves  otherwife  are  rouaih  as  borag-e  and  nettles  are.  As  for  the  leaves  of 
holly,  they  are  fmootli,  but  never  plain,  but  as  it  were  with  folds,  for  the  fame 
caufe. 

560.  There  be  alio  plants,  that  though  they  have  no  prickles,  yet  they  have  a 
kind  of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves;  as  rofe-campion,  ftock-gilly-flovvers, 
colts-foot ;  which  down  or  knap  cometh  of  a  fubtil  fpirit,  in  a  loft  or  fat  fubftance. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  bothftock-gilly-flowers  and  role-campions,  llamped,  have  been 
applied,  with  fuccefs  to  the  wrilts  of  thofe  that  have  had  tertian  and  quartan  agues  ;. 
and  the  vapour  of  colts-foot  hath  a  fanative  virtue  towards  the  lungs  ;  and  the  leaf 
alio  is  healing  in  forgery. 

561.  Another  kmd  of  excrefcence  is  an  exudation  of  plants  joined  with  putre- 
fa<Stion;  as  we  fee  in  oak-apples,  v/hich  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks,, 
and  the  like  upon  willows  :  and  country  people  have  a  kind  of  prediction,  that  if  the 
oak-apple  broken  be  full  of  worms,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  pellilent  year  ;  which  is  a  like- 
ly thing,  becaufe  they  grow  of  corruption. 

562.  There  is  alfo  upon  fweet,  or  other  brier,  a  fine  tuft  or  brudi  of  mofs  of  di- 
vers colours  ;  which  if  you  cut  you  fhall  ever  find  full  of  little  white  worms. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  praducing  of  perfeSf  plants  tvitbout  feed', 

563.  It  it  certain,  that  earth  taken  out  of  the  foundations  of  vaults  and  houfes^ 
and  bottoms  of  wells,  and  then  put  into  pots,  will  put  forth  fundry  kinds  of  herbs  : 
but  fome  time  is  required  for  the  germination  ;  for  if  it  be  taken  but  from  a  fa- 
thom deep,  it  will  put  forth  the  firft  year;  if  much  deeper,  not  till  after  a  year 
or  two. 

564.  The  nature  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  earth  fo  taken  up,  doth  follow  the 
nature  of  the  mold  itl'elf ;  as  if  the  mold  be  foft  and  fine  it  putteth  forth  loft  herbs  ; 
as  grafs,  plantain,  and  the  like  ;  if  the  earth  be  harder  and  coarfer,  it  putteth  forth 
herbs  more  rough,  as  thirties,  firs,  etc. 

c,6^.  It  is  common  experience,  that  where  alleys  are  clofe  gravelled,  the  earth 
putteth  forth  the  firtl  year  knot  grafs,  and  after  fpire  grafs.  The  caufe  is,  f  jr  that 
the  hard  gravel  or  pebble  at  the  firil  laying  will  not  fufter  the  grals  to  come  fo  tl:  up- 
right, but  turneth  it  to  find  his  way  where  it  can  ;  but  after  that  the  earth  is  fome- 
what  loofened  at  the  top,  the  ordinary  grafs  comedi  up. 

^66.  It 
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566.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  being  taken  out  of  fliady  and  watry  woods  fome 
depth,  and  potted,  will  put  forth  herbs  of  a  fat  and  juicy  fubftance  ;  as  penny- wort, 
purflane,  houfleek,  penny-royal,  etc. 

567.  The  water  alfo  doth  fend  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots  fixed  in  the  bottom  ; 
but  they  are  le!s  perfect  plants,  being  almofh  bucledves,  and  thofe  fmall  ones  ;  fuch 
is  that  we  cajl  duck-weed,  which  hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme  leaf,  but  of  a 
freflier  green,  and  putteth  forth  a  little  firing  into  tlie  water  far  from  the  bottom. 
As  for  the  water  lily,  it  hath  a  root  in  the  ground  ;  and  i'o  have  a  number  of  other 
herbs  that  grow  in  ponds. 

568.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  and  fome  modern  teflimony  likewife, 
that  there  be  fome  plants  that  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  fea,  being  fuppofed  to  grow 
of  fome  concretion  of  flime  from  the  water,  where  the  fun  beateth  hot,  and  where 
the  fea  ftirreth  little.  As  for  alga  marina,  fea  v/eed,  and  eryiigium,  fea  thiille, 
both  have  roots  ;  but  the  fea  weed  under  the  water,  the  fea  thiftle  but  upon  the 
ihore. 

569.  The  ancients  have  noted,  that  there  are  fome  herbs  that  grow  out  of  fnow 
laid  up  clofe  together  and  putrified,  and  that  they  are  all  bitter  -,  and  they  name 
one  fpecially,  foams,  which  we  call  moth-mullein.  It  is  certain,  that  worms  are 
found  in  fnow  commonly,  like  earth-worms  -,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlike,  that  it 
may  likewife  put  forth  plants. 

570.  The  ancients  have  affirmed,  that  there  are  fome  herbs  that  grow  out  of 
flone  -,  which  may  be,  for  that  it  is  certain  that  toads  have  been  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  free-ftone.  We  fee  alfo  that  flints,  lying  above  ground^  gather  mofs  ;  and 
wall-fiowers,  and  fome  other  flowers,  grow  upon  walls  ;  but  whether  upon  the 
main  brick  or  fi:one,  or  v^hether  out  of  the  lime  or  chinks,  is  not  well  obferved  : 
for  aiders  and  alhes  have  been  feen  to  grow  out  of  fteeples-,  but  they  manifeftly 
grow  out  of  clefts  ;  infomuch  as  when  they  grow  big,  they  will  disjoin  the  ftone. 
And  befides,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mortar  itfclf  putteth  it  forth,  or  whether 
fome  feeds  be  not  let  fall  by  birds.  There  be  likewife  rock-herbs  ;  but  I  fup- 
pole  thofe  are  where  there  is  fome  mold  or  earth.  It  hath  likewife  been  found, 
tliat  great  trees  growing  upon  quarries  have  put  dov/n  their  root  into  the  ftone. 

571.  In  fome  mines  in  Germany,  as  is  reported,  there  grow  in  the  bottom  vege- 
tables ;  and  the  work-folks  ufe  to  fay  they  have  magical  virtue,  and  will  not  fuller 
meji  to  gather  them. 

572.  The  fcafands  feldom  bear  plants.  Whereof  the  caufe  is  yielded  by  fome 
of  the  ancients,  for  that  the  fun  exhaleth  the  moifture  before  it  can  incorporate 
with  the  earth,  and  yield  a  nourifhment  for  the  plant.  And  it  is  affirmed  alfo,  that 
fand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay  ;  and  that  there  be  no  veins  of  fand  any  great 
depth  within  the  earth. 

573.  It  is  certain,  that  fome  plants  put  forth  for  a  time  of  their  own  (lore, 
without  any  nourilhment  from  earth,  water,  ftone,  etc.  of  which  vide  the  expe  • 
riment  29. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  foreign  plants. 

574.  It  is  reported,  that  earth  that  was  brought  out  of  the  Indies,  and  other 
remote  countries  for  ballaft  of  fhips,  call  upon  fome  grounds  in  Italy,  did  put  forth 
foreign  herbs,  to  us  in  Europe  not  known  •,  and  thit  which  is  more,  that  of  their 
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Toots,  barks,  and  feeds,  contuled  together,  and  mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well 
watered  with  warm  water,  there  came  forth  lierbs  much  like  the  other. 

§y£.  Plants  brought  out  of  hot  countries  will  endeavour  to  put  forth  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  ufually  do  in  their  own  climate  ;  and  therefore  to  preferve  them, 
there  is  no  more  required,  than  to  keep  them  from  the  injury  of  putting  back  by 
cold.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  grain  out  of  the  hotter  countries  tranflated  into  the 
colder,  will  be  more  forward  than  the  ordinary  grain  of  the  cold  country.  It  is 
likely  that  this  will  prove  better  in  grains  than  in  trtes,  for  that  grains  are  but 
annual,  and  fo  the  virtue  of  the  feed  is  not  worn  out  ;  whereas  in  a  tree,  it  is 
embafed  by  the  ground  to  which  it  is  removed. 

576.  Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries,  being  fet  in  the  colder, 
will  neverthelcfs,  even  in  thofe  cold  countries,  being  fown  ot  feeds  late  in  the  fpring, 
com.e  up  and  abide  mofl  part  of  the  fummer  ;  as  we  find  it  in  orange  and  lemon 
feeds,  etc.  the  feeds  whereof  fown  in  the  end  of  April  will  bring  forth  excellent 
falads,  mingled  with  other  herbs.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  the  feeds  of  clove  trees, 
and  pepper  feeds,  elc.  if  they  could  come  hither  green  enough  to  be  fown, 
•would  do  the  like. 

Experiments  in  con  fort  touching  the  feafons  in  which  plants  come  forth. 

577.  There   be  fome  flowers,  bloflbms,  grains,  and  fruits,  which  come  more 
early,  and  others  which  come  more  late  in  the  year.     The  flowers  that  come  early 
with   us    are    primrofes,  violets,  anemonies,  water-dafFadillies,  crocus  vernus,  and 
fome  early  tulips.     And  they  are  all  cold  plants  ;  which  therefore,  as  it  (hould 
feem,  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of  the  fun  increafing  than  the  hot  herbs 
have  -,  as  a  cold  hand  will  fooner  find  a  little  warmth  than  an  hot.     And  thofe  that 
come  next  after,  are  wall-flowers,  cowflips,  hyacinths,  rofemary  flovi^ers,  etc.  and  after 
them,  pinks,  rofes,  flower-de-luces,  etc.  and  the  lateft  are  gilly-flowers,  holyoaks, 
larksfoot,  etc.     The  earlieft  bloflbms  are  the  bloflbms  of  peaches,  almonds,  corneli- 
ans, mezerions,  etc.  and  they  are  of  fuch  trees  ;is  have  much  moifl;ure,  eitlier  v/atery 
or  oily.     And  therefore  crocus  vernus  alfo,  being  an  herb  that  hath  an  oily  juice, 
putteth  forth  early  -,  for  thofe  alfo  find  the  fun  fooner  than  the  drier  trees.     The 
grains  are,  firft  rye  and  wheat  ;  then  oats  and  barley  -,  then   peas  and  beans.     Foi 
though  green  peas  and  beans  be  eaten  fooner,  yet  the  dry  ones  that  are  ufed  for  horfe 
meat,  are  ripe  laft  ;   and  it  feemeth  that  the  fatter  grain  cometh  firfl:.     The  earliefi: 
fruits  are  ilrawberries,  cherries,  goofeberries,  currans  •,  and  after  them  early  apples, 
early  pears,  apricots,  rafps -,  and  after  them,  damafcenes,  and  mofl:  kind  of  plums, 
peaches,  etc.  and  the  latefl:  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces,  almonds,  floes, 
brier-berries,  hips,  medlars,  fervices,  cornelians,  etc. 

578.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that,  commonly,  trees  that  ripen  latefl:,  bloflTom  fooneft; 
as  peaches,  cornelians,  floes,  almonds,  etc.  and  it  feemeth  to  be  a  work  of  provi- 
dence that  tliey  bloflTom  fo  fojn  ;  for  otherwife  they  could  not  have  the  fun  long 
enough  to  ripen. 

579.  There  be  fruits,  but  rarely,  that  come  twice  a  year  •,  as  fome  pears,  ftraw- 
berries,  etc.  And  it  feem.eth  they  are  fuch  as  abound  with  nouriiLment  ;  v/hereby 
after  one  period,  before  the  fun  waxeth  too  weak,  they  can  endure  another.  The 
violet  alfo,  amongfl:  flowers,  cometh  twice  a  year,  efpecially  the  double  white ;  and 
that  alfo  is  a  plant  full  of  moifture.  Rofes  come  twice,  but  it  is  not  without  cutting, 
as  hath  been  formerly  faid. 
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580.  In  Mufcovy,  though  the  corn  come  not  up  till  late  fpring,  yet  their  harveft 
is  as  early  as  ours.  The  caufeis,  for  that  the  ftrength  of  the  ground  is  kept  in  with 
the  fnow  ;  and  we  fee  with  us,  that  if  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more 
plentiful  year  :  and  after  thofe  kind  of  winters  likewife,  the  flowers  and  corn, 
which  are  earlier  and  later,  do  come  commonly  at  once,  and  at  the  fame  time  ;  which 
troubleth  the  hufbandman  many  times  ;  for  you  fliall  have  red  rofes  and  damafk 
rofes  come  together  ;  and  likewife  the  harveft  of  wheat  and  barley.  But  this  hap- 
penethever,  for  that  the  earlier  ftayeth  for  the  later  ;  and  not  that  the  later  cometh 
Iboner. 

581.  There  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the  hot  countries,  which  have  bloflbms,  and 
young  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit,  almoft  all  the  year,  fucceeding  one  another.  And  it 
is  faid  the  orange  hath  the  like  with  us,  for  a  great  part  of  fummer ;  and  fo  alfo 
hath  the  fig.  And  no  doubt  the  natural  motion  of  plants  is  to  have  fo  ;  but  that 
either  they  want  juice  to  fpend  ;  or  they  meet  with  the  cold  of  the  winter  : 
and  therefore  this  circle  of  ripening  cannot  be  but  in  fucculent  plants  and  hot 
countries. 

582.  Some  herbs  ai-e  but  annual,  and  die,  root  and  all,  once  a  year  -,  as  borage, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  mufk-melons,  bafil,  tobacco,  muftard-fted,and  all  kinds  of  corn  : 
fome  continue  many  years  •,  as  hyffop,  germander,  lavender,  fennel,  etc.  The 
caufe  of  the  dying  is  double  ;  the  firll  is  the  tendernefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  feed,, 
which  maketh  the  period  in  a  fmall  time  ;  as  it  is  in  borage,  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
corn,  elc.  and  therefore  none  of  thefe  are  hot.  The  other  caufe  is,  for  that  fome 
herbs  can  worfe  endure  cold  ;  as  bafil,  tobacco,  muftard-fced.  And  tliefe  have  all, 
much  heat. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  lajling  of  herhs  and  trees-. 

583.  The  lafting  of  plants  is  moft  in  thofe  that  are  largeft  of  body  ;  as  oaks,  elm, 
cheftnur,  the  loat-tree,  etc.  and  this  lloldeth  in  trees  ;  but  in  herbs  it  is  often  contra- 
ry :  for  borage,  colewort,  pompions,  which  are  herbs  of  the  largeft  fize,  are  of  fmall 
durance  ;  whereas  hyiTop,  wintcr-favoury,  germander,  thyme,  fage,  will  laPc  long. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  trees  laft  according  to  the  ftrength  and  quantity  of  their  lap 
and  juice;  being  well  munited  by  their  bark  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air:  but  herbs 
draw  a  weak  juice,  and  have  a  foft  ftalk  ;  and  therefore  tlKife  amongfr  them  which 
laft  longeft,  are  herbs  of  ftrong  fmell,  and  with  a  fticky  ftalk. 

584.  Trees  that  bear  maft,  and  nuts,  are  commonly  more  lafting  than  thofe  that 
bear  fruits ;  efpecially  the  moifter  fruits  :  as  oaks,  beeches,  cheftnuts,  walnuts,  al- 
monds, pine  trees,  etc.  laft  longer  than  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.  The  caufe  is  the 
fatnefs  and  oiiinefs  of  the  fap  ;  which  ever  v/afteth  lefs  than  the  more  watry. 

585.  Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late  in-  the  year,  and  caft  them  likewife 
late,  are  more  lafting  than  thofe  that  fprout  their  leaves  early,  or  fhed  them  betimes; 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  late  coming  forth  ftieweth  a  moifture  more  fixed  ;  and  the 
other  more  loofe,  and  more  eafily  refolved.  And  the  iame  caufe  is,  that  wild  trees 
laft  longer  than  garden  trees  ;  and  in  the  fame  kind,  thofe  whole  fruit  is  acid,  more 
than  thofe  whofe  fruit  is  fweer. 

586.  Nothing  procureth  the  lafting  of  trees,  buflies  and  herbs  fo  much  as  often, 
cutting  1  for  every  cutting  caufeth  a  renovation  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  \  that  it 
neither  goeth  fo  far,  nor  rifeth  fo  faintly,  as  when  the  pknt  is  not  cut;  infomuch 
as  annual  plants,  if  you  cut  them  fcafonably,  and  will  fpare  the  ufe  of  them,  and 
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fuffer  them  to  come  up  ftill  young,  will  lafl  more  years  than  one,  as  hath  been 
partly  touched  ;  fuch  as  is  lettuce,  purQane,  cucumber,  and  the  like.  And  for 
creat  trees,  we  lee  almoll  all  overgrown  trees  in  church-vards,  or  near  ancient  build- 
ings,  and  the  like,  arc  pollards,  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  then-  tull  height. 

587.  Some  experiment  fliould  be  made,  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more  larting 
than  their  ordinary  period  ;  as  to  make  a  llalk  ol:"  wheat,  etc.  lall  a  whole  year.  You 
muft  ever  prefuppofe,  that  yoii  handle  it  ib  as  the  winter  killeth  it  not-,  for  we 
Ipeak  only  of  prolonging  the  natural  period.  I  conceive  that  the  rule  will  hold, 
that  whatloever  maketh  tlie  herb  come  later  than  its  time^  will  make  it  lall  longer 
time  :  it  were  good  to  try  it  in  a  ftalk  of  wheat,  etc.  fet  in  the  ihade,  and  encom- 
pafled  with  a  cafe  of  wood,  not  touching  the  ftraw,  to  keep  out  open  air. 

As  for  the  prefcrvation  of  fruits  and  plants,  as  well  upon  the  tree  or  ftalk,  as 
gathered,  we  ihall  handle  it  under  the  title  of  coniervation  of  bodies. 

Experiments  in  confort  totiching  the  feveral  figures  of  plants. 

588.  The  particular  figures  of  plants  we  leave  to  their  defcripiions ;  but  fomc 
few  things  in  general  we  will  obfer\  e.  Trees  and  herbs,  in  the  growing  forth  of 
their  boughs  and  brandies,  are  not  figured,  and  keep  no  order.  Ihe  caufe  is,  for 
that  thefap  being  reftrained  in  the  rind  and  bark,  breaketh  not  forth  at  all,  as  in  the 
bodies  of  trees,  and  ftalks  of  herbs,  till  they  begin  to  branch  ;  and  then  when  they 
make  an  eruption,  they  break  forth  cafually,  where  they  find  bell:  way  in  the  bark 
or  rind.  It  is  true,  that  fome  trees  are  more  fcattered  in  their  boughs  •,  as  fallow- 
trees,  warden-trees,  quince-trees,  medlar-trees,  lemon-trees,  <"/<:.  fome  are  more  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramis,  and  come  almoft  to  todd  ;  as  the  pear-tree,  which  the  critics 
will  have  to  borrow  his  name  of  a-uf ,  fire,  orange-trees,  fir-trees,  fervice-trees,  lime- 
trees,  etc.  and  fome  are  more  fpread  and  broad  •,  as  beeches,  hornbeam,  etc.  the 
reft  are  more  indifferent.  The  cauleof  fcattering  the  boughs,  is  the  hafty  breaking 
forth  of  the  fap  ;  and  therefore  thole  trees  rile  not  in  a  body  of  any  height,  but  branch 
near  the  ground.  The  caul'e  of  the  pyramis  is  the  keeping  in  of  the  fap  long  be- 
fore it  branch  ;  and  the  fpending  of  it,  when  it  beginneth  to  branch,  by  equal  de- 
grees. Thefpreading  is  caufed  by  the  carrying  up  of  thefap  plentifully,  without 
cxpence  ;  and  then  putting  it  forth  fpeedily  and  at  once. 

589.  There  be  divers  herbs,  but  no  trees,  that  may  be  faid  to  have  fome  kind 
of  order  in  the  putting  forth  of  their  leaves  :  for  they  have  joints  or  knuckles,  as  it 
■were  ftops  in  their  germination  ;  as  have  giily-flowers,  pinks,  fennel,  corn,  reeds, 
and  canes.  The  caufe  whereof  is,  for  that  the  fap  afcendeth  unequally,  and  doth, 
as  it  were,  tire  and  ftop  by  the  way.  And  it  feemeth  they  have  fome  clofenefs  and 
hardnefs  in  their  ftaUi,  which  hindereth  the  fap  from  going  up,  until  it  hath  gather- 
ed into  a  knot,  and  fo  is  more  urged  to  put  forth.  And  therefore  they  are  moft  of 
them  hollow  when  the  ftalk  is  dry,  as  fennel-ftalk,  ftubble,  and  canes. 

590.  Flowers  all  have  exquifite  figures  ;  and  the  flov/er  numbers  are  chiefly 
five,  and  four  ;  as  in  primrofes,  brier  rofes,  fingle  mufk  rofes,  fingle  pinks,  and 
gilly-flowers,  etc.  which  have  five  leaves  :  lilies,  flower-de-luces,  borage,  buglofs, 
etc.  which  have  four  leaves.  But  fome  put  forth  leaves  not  numbered  ;  but  they 
are  ever  fmall  ones  ;  as  marygold,  trefoils,  etc.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  fockets  and 
fupporters  of  flowers  are  figured  ■,  as  in  the  five  brethren  of  the  rofe,  fockets  of 
gilly-flowers,  etc.  Leaves  alfo  are  all  figured  ;  fome  round  -,  fome  long ;  none  fquare  ; 
and  many  jagged  on  the  fides  -,  which  leaves  of  flowers  feldom  are.     For  I  account 
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the  jagging  of  pinks  and  gilly-flowers,  to  be  lilce  the  inequality  of  oak  leaves,  or  vine 
leaves,  or  the  like  :  but  they  feldom  or  never  have  any  fmali  purls. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fome  principal  differences  in  plants. 

591.  Of  plants,  fome  few  put  forth  their  bloflbms  before  their  leaves ;  as  al- 
monds, peaches,  cornelians,  black  thorn,  etc.  but  moft  put  forth  fome  leaves  before 
their  bloflbms  •,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  white  thorn,  etc.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  thofethat  put  forth  their  bloflbms  firft,  have  either  an  acute  and  fharp  fpirit, 
and  therefore  commonly  they  all  put  forth  early  in  the  fpring,  and  ripen  very  late; 
as  moft  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned,  or  elfe  an  oily  juice,  which  is  apter  to 
put  out  flowers  than  leaves. 

592.  Of  plants,  fome  are  green  all  winter  ;  others  caft  their  leaves.  There  are 
green  all  winter,  holly,  ivy,  box,  fir,  yew,  cyprefs,  juniper,  bays,  rofemary,  etc.  The; 
caufe  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  clofe  and  compaft  fubftance  of  their  leaves,  and 
the  pedicles  of  them.  And  the  caufe  of  that  again  is  either  the  tough  and  vifcous 
juice  of  the  plant,  or  the  ftrength  and  heat  thereof.  Of  the  firft  fort  is  holly ;  which 
is  of  fo  vifcous  a  juice,  as  they  make  birdlime  of  the  bark  of  it.  The  ftalk  of  ivy- 
is  tough,  and  not  fragile,  as  we  fee  in  other  fmall  twigs  dry.  Fir  yieldeth  pitch. 
Box  is  a  faft  and  heavy  wood,  as  we  fee  it  in  bowls.  Yew  is  a  ftrong  and  tough 
wood,  as  we  fee  it  in  bows.  Of  the  fecond  fort  is  juniper,  which  is  a  wood  odorate  ; 
and  maketh  a  hot  fire.  Bays  is  likewife  a  hot  and  aromatical  wood  ;  and  fo  is  rofe- 
mary for  a  ftirub.  As  for  the  leaves,  their  denfity  appeareth,  in  that  either  they  are 
fmooth  and  fliining,  as  in  bays,  holly,  ivy,  box,  etc.  or  in  that  they  are  hard  and  fpiry, 
as  in  the  reft.  And  trial  fliould  be  made  of  grafting  of  rofemary,  and  bays,  and 
box,  upon  a  hoUy-ftock  ;  becaufe  they  are  plants  that  come  all  winter.  It  were 
good  to  try  it  alfo  with  grafts  of  other  trees,  either  fruit  trees,  or- wild  trees  ;  to- 
fee  whether  they  will  not  yield  their  fruit,  or  bear  their  leaves  later  and  longer  in 
the  winter  ;  becaufe  the  fap  of  the  holly  putteth  forth  moft  in  the  winter.  It  may- 
be alfo  amezerion-tree,  grafted  upon  a  holly,  will  prove  both  an  earlier  and  a  greater 
tree. 

593.  There  be  fome  plants  that  bear  no  flower,  and  yet  bear  fruit:  there  be 
fonie  that  bear  flowers  and  no  fruit :  there  be  fome  that  bear  neither  flowers  nor 
fruit.  Moft  of  the  great  timber  trees,  as  oaks,  beeches,  etc.  bear  no  apparent  flowers ; 
fome  few  likewife  of  the  fruit  trees;  as  mulberry,  walnut,  etc.  and  fome  fhrubs,  as- 
juniper,  holly,  etc.  bear  no  flowers.  Divers  herbs  alfo  bear  feeds,  -which  is  as  the 
fruit,  and  yet  bear  no  flowers  ;  as  purflane,  etc.  Thofe  that  bear  flowers  and  no 
fruit  are  few  -,  as  the  double  cherry,  the  fallow,  etc.  But  for  the  cherry,  it  is 
doubrful  v/hecher  it  be  not  by  art  or  culture ;  for  if  it  be  by  art,  then  trial  fhould 
be  made,  whether  apple,  and  other  fruits  bloflbms,  may  not  be  doubled.  There 
are  fome  few  that  bear  neither  fruit  nor  flower ;  as  the  elm,  the  poplars,  box, 
brakes,  etc. 

594.  There  be  fome  plants  that  flioot  ftill  upv/ards,and  can  fupport  themfelves  ; 
as  the  greateft  part  of  trees  and  plants  :  there  be  fome  other  that  creep  along  the 
ground  ;  or  wind  about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  fupport  themfelves  ;  as 
vines,  ivy,  brier,  briony,  woodbines,  hops,  climatis,  camomile,  etc.  The  caufe  is, 
as  hath  been  partly  touched,  for  that  all  plants  naturally  move  upwards;  but  if  the 
fap  put  up  too  faft,  it  maketh  a  flender  ftalk,  v/hich  will  not  fupport  the  weight  t 
and  therefore  thefe  latter  fort  are  all  fwift  and  hafty  comers. 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  all  manner  of  compojis,  and  helps  of  ground. 

595.  The  firll  and  mod  ordinary  help  is  ftercoration.  The  flieeps  dung  is  one 
of  the  beft  •,  and  next  the  dung  of  kine  :  and  thirdly,  that  oi  hories,  which  is  held 
to  be  fomewhat  too  hot  unlefs  it  be  mingled.  That  of  pigeons  for  a  garden,  or  a 
fmall  quantity  of  ground,  cxcelleth.  The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the  ground  be 
arable,  tofpread  it  immediately  before  the  ploughing  and  fowing  •,  and  fo  to  plough 
it  in  :  for  if  you  fpread  it  long  before,  the  fun  will  draw  out  much  of  the  fatnefs  of 
the  dung  :  if  the  ground  be  grazing  ground,  to  fpread  it  fomewhat  late  towards 
winter  •,  that  the  fun  may  have  the  lefs  power  to  dry  it  up.  As  for  fpecial  compolls 
for  gardens,  as  a  hot  bed,  etc.  we  have  handled  them  before. 

596.  The  fecond  kind  of  compoft  is,  the  fpreading  of  divers  kinds  of  earths  -,  as 
marie,  chalk,  lea  land,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth ;  and  the  mixtures  of  them. 
Marie  is  thought  to  be  the  beft,  as  having  moft  fatnefs  -,  and  not  heating  the  ground 
too  much.  The  next  is  fea  fand,  which  no  doubt  obtai.neth  a  fpecial  virtue  by  the 
fait:  for  fait  is  the  firlt  rudiment  of  life.  Chalk  over-heateth  the  ground  a  little  •, 
and  therefore  is  beft  upon  cold  clay  grounds,  or  moift  grounds  :  but  I  heard  a  great 
huiband  fay,  that  it  was  a  common  error,  to  think  that  chalk  hclpeth  arable  grounds, 
but  helpeth  not  grazing  grounds  •,  whereas  indeed  it  helpech  grafs  as  well  as  corn : 
but  that  which  breedeth  the  error  is,  becaufe  after  the  chalking  of  the  ground  they 
wear  it  out  with  many  crops  without  reft  ;  and  then  indeed  afterwards  it  will  bear 
little  grafs,  becaufe  the  ground  is  tired  out.  It  were  good  to  try  the  laying  of  chalk 
upon  arable  grounds  a  little  while  before  ploughing  ;  and  to  plough  it  in  as  they 
do  the  dung  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  friable  firft  by  rain  or  lying.  As  for  earth,  it 
compofteth  icfelf ;  for  I  knew  a  great  garden  that  had  a  field,  in  a  manner,  poured 
upon  it ;  and  it  did  bear  fruit  excellently  the  firft  year  of  the  planting  :  for  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  is  ever  the  fruitfulieft.  And  earth  fo  prepared  hath  a  double  lur- 
face.  But  it  is  true,  as  1  conceive,  that  fuch  earth  as  hath  fi'dc-pctre  bred  in  it,  if 
you  can  procure  it  without  too  much  charge,  doth  excel.  The  way  to  haften  the 
breeding  of  falt-petre,  is  to  forbid  the  fun,  and  the  growth  of  vegetables.  And 
therefore  if  you  make  a  large  hovel,  thatched,  over  fome  quantity  of  ground  -,  nay 
if  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will  breed  falt-petre.  As  for  pond  earth, 
or  river  earth,  it  is  a  very  good  compoft;  efpecially  if  the  pond  have  been  long  un- 
cleanfed,  and  fo  the  wafer  be  not  too  hungry :  and  Ijudge  it  will  be  yet  better  if 
there  be  fome  mixture  of  chalk. 

597.  The  third  help  of  ground  is,  by  fome  other  fubftances  that  have  a  virtue  to 
make  ground  fertile,  though  they  be  not  merely  earth  :  wherein  afhes  excel ;  info- 
much  as  the  countries  about  iEtna  and  Vefuvius  have  a  kind  of  amends  made  them, 
for  the  mifchief  the  irruptions  many  times  do,  by  the  exceeding  fruittulnefs  of 
the  foil,  caufed  by  the  afhes  fcattered  about.  Soot  alfo,  though  thin  fpread  in  a  field 
or  garden,  is  tried  to  be  a  very  good  compoft  For  fait  is  too  coltly  ;  but  it  is 
tried,  that  mingled  with  leed-corn,  and  fown  together,  it  doth  good  :  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  chalk  in  powder,  mingled  with  feed  corn,  would  do  good  ;  perhaps 
as  much  as  chalking  the  ground  all  over.  As  for  the  fteeping  of  the  feeds  in  feveral 
mixtures  with  water  to  give  them  vigour,  or  watering  grounds  with  compoft  water, 
we  have  fpoken  of  them  before. 

598.  The  fourth  help  of  ground  is,  the  fufFering  of  vegetables  to  die  into  the 
ground,  and  fo  to  fa:ten  it ;  as  the  ftubble  of  corn,  efpecially  peas.  Brakes  caft 
upon  the  groimd  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  will  make  it  very  fruitful.     It  were 

good 
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good  alfo  to  try  whether  leaves  of  trees  fvvept  together,  with  fome  chalk  and  dung 
mixed,  to  give  them  more  heart,  would  not  make  a  good  compcft;  for  there  is 
nothing  loft  fo  much  as  leaves  of  trees  -,  and  as  they  he  fcattered,  and  without 
mixture,  they  rather  make  the  ground  four  than  otherwife. 

599.  The  fifth  help  of  ground  is,  heat  and  warmth.  It  hath  been  anciently 
praftifed  to  burn  heath,  and  ling,  and  fedge,  with  the  vantage  of  the  wind,  upon 
the  ground.  We  fee  that  warmth  of  walls  and  inclofures  mendeth  ground  :  we  fee 
alio,  that  lying  open  to  the  fouth  mendeth  ground  :  we  fee  again,  that  the  fold- 
ings of  Ihecp  help  ground,  as  well  by  their  warmth,  as  by  their  compoft  :  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  the  covering  of  the  ground  with  brakes  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,  whereof  we  fpake  in  the  laft  experiment,  helpeth  it  not,  by  reafon 
of  the  warmth.  Nay,  fome  very  good  hufbands  do  fufpedt,  that  the  gathering  up 
of  flints  in  flinty  ground,  and  laying  them  on  heaps,  which  is  much  ufed,  is  no  good 
huftandry,  for  that  they  would  keep  the  ground  warm. 

600.  The  fixth  help  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation  •,  which  is  in  tv.'o 
manners ;  the  one  by  letting  in  and  fiiutting  out  waters  at  feafonable  times  :  for 
water  at  fome  feafons,  and  with  reafonableftay,  doth  good;  but  at  fome  other  feafons, 
and  with  too  long  ftay,  doth  hurt :  and  this  ferveth  only  for  meadows  which  are 
along  fome  river.  The  other  way  is,  to  bring  water  from  fome  hanging  grounds, 
where  there  are  fprings  into  the  lower  grounds,  carrying  it  in  fome  long  furrows  ; 
and  from  thofe  furrows,  drawing  it  traverfe  to  fpread  the  v/ater.  And  this  maketh 
an  excellent  improvement,  both  for  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  the  richer,  if  thofe  hang- 
ing grounds  be  fruitful,  becaufe  it  walheth  off  fome  of  the  fatnefs  of  the  earth  ; 
but  howfoever  it  profiteth  much.  Generally  where  there  are  great  overflows  in 
fens,  or  the  like,  the  drowning  of  them  in  the  winter  maketh  the  fummer  following 
more  fruitful :  the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  itkeepeth  the  ground  warm  and  nourifh- 
eth  it.  But  the  fen-men  hold,  that  the  fewers  muft  be  kept  fo,  as  the  water  may 
not  fl:ay  too  long  in  the  fpring  till  the  weeds  and  fedge  be  grown  up  ;  for  then  the 
ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth  out  the  fun,  and  fo  continueththe  wet; 
whereby  it  will  never  graze  to  purpofe  that  year.  Thus  much  for  irrigation. 
But  for  avoidances,  and  drainings  of  water,  where  there  is  too  much,  and  the  helps 
of  ground  in  that  kind,  we  fhall  fpeak  of  them  in  another  place. 
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Experiments  in  confart  touching  the  affinities  and  differences  between  plants  and 

inanimate  bodies^ 

6or.  /T^HE  difFerences  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies,  we  fliall  handle 
J_  fully  under  the  tide  of  life,  and  living  fpirits,  and  powers.  We  fhall 
therefore  make  but  a  brief  mention  of  them  in  this  place.  The  main  differences 
are  two.  All  bodies  have  fpirit?,  and  pneumatical  parts  within  them  -,  but  the  main 
differences  between  animate  and  inanimate,  are  two  :  the  firll:  is,  that  the  fpirits  of 
things  animate  are  all  continued  with  themfelves,  and  are  branched  in  veins,  and 
fecret  canals,  as  blood  is  :  and  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  not  only  branches, 
but  certain  cells  or  feats,  where  the  principal  fpirits  do  refide,  and  whereunto  the  reft 
do  refort  :  but  the  fpirits  in  things  inanimate  are  fliut  in,  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible 
parts,  and  are  not  pervious  one  to  another,  as  air  is  in  fnow.  The  fecond  main 
difference  is,  that  the  fpirits  of  animate  bodies  are  all  in  fome  degree,  more  or  lefs, 
kindled  and  inflamed-,  and  have  a  fine  commixture  of  flame,  and  an  aerial  fubftance. 
But  inanimate  bodies  have  their  fpirits  no  whit  inflamed  or  kindled.  And  this- 
difference  confifteth  not  in  the  heat  or  coolnefs  of  fpirits  ;  for  cloves  and  other  fpices, 
naptha  and  peircleim^  have  exceeding  hot  fpirits,  hotter  a  great  deal  than  oil,  wax,  or 
tallow,  etc.  but  not  inflamed.  And  when  any  of  thofe  weak  and  temperate  bodies 
come  to  be  inflamed,  then  they  gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  un- 
inflamed,  befides  their  light  and  motion,  etc. 

602.  The  differences,  which  are  lecondary,  and  proceed  from  thefe  two  radical 
differences,  are,  firfl:,  plants  are  all  figurare  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bodies 
are  not;  for  look  how  far  the  fpirlt  is  able  to  fpread  and  continue  itfeU",  fo  far  goeth 
the  fhape  or  figure,  and  then  is  determined.  Secondly,  plants  do  nourifli ;  inanimate 
bodies  do  not :  they  have  an  accretion,  but  no  alimentation.  Thirdly,  plants  have 
a  period  of  life,  which  inanimate  bodies  have  not.  Fourthly,  they  have  a  fucceffion 
and  propagation  of  their  kind,  which  is  not  in  bodies  inanimate. 

603.  The  differences  betv/een  plants,  and  m.etals  or  foffils,  befides  thofe  four  before- 
mentioned,  for  metals  I  hold  inanimate,  are  thefe :  firfl,  metals  are  more  durable 
than  plants  :  fecondly,  they  are  more  folid  and  h.ird  :  thirdly,  they  are  wholly  fub- 
terrany  •,  whereas  plants  are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under  earth. 

•604.  There  be  very  few  creatures  that  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants  and 
metals  both  •,  coral  is  one  of  the  neareft  of  both  kinds :  another  is  vitriol,  for  that  is 
aptefl;  to  fprout  with  moifture. 

605.  Another  fpecial  affinity  is  between  plants  and  mould  or  putrefadion  :  for 
all  putrefaftion,  if  it  diffolve  not  in  arefaftion,  will  in  the  end  iffue  into  plants,  or 
living  creatures  bred  of  putrefaction.  I  account  mofs,  and  muflirooms,  and  a:jarick, 
and  other  of  thofe  kinds,  to  be  but  moulds  of  the  ground,  walls,  and  trees,  and  the 
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like.  As  for  flefh,  and  fifh,  and  plants  themfelves,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
after  a  mouldinefs,  or  rottennefs,  or  corrupting,  they  will  fall  to  breed  worms.  Thefe 
putrefadtions,  which  have  affinity  with  plants,  have  this  difference  from  them  ;  -that 
they  have  no  fuccefllon  or  propagation,  though  they  nourilh,  and  have  a  period  of 
life,  and  have  iikewife  ibme  figure. 

606.  I  LEFT  oncE  by  chance  a  citron  cut,  in  a  clofe  room,  for  three  fummer  months 
that  I  was  abfcnt,  and  at  my  return  there  were  grown  forth,  out  of  the  pith  cut, 
tufts  of  hairs  an  inch  long,  with  little  black  heads,  as  if  they  would  iiave  been 
feme  herb. 

Experiments  in  confort   touching  the  affinities  and  differences  of  plants  and  living 

creatures,  and  the  ccnfiners  and  participles  of  them. 
■  607.  The  affinities  and  differences  between  plants  and  living  creatures  are  thefe 
that  follow.  They  have  both  of  them  fpirits  continued,  and  branched,  and  alto 
inflamed.  But  firil  in  living  creatures,  the  fpirits  have  a  cell  or  feat,  which  plants 
have  not  •,  as  was  alfo  formerly  laid.  And  fecondly,  the  fpirits  of  living  creatures 
hold  more  of  flame  than  the  fpirits  of  plants  do.  And  thefe  two  are  the  radical 
differences.  For  the  fecondary  differences,  they  are  as  follow.  Firft,  plants  are  all 
fixed  to  the  earth,  whereas  all  living  creatures  are  fevered,  and  of  themfelves. 
Secondly,  living  creatures  have  local  motion,  plants  have  not.  Thirdly,  living 
creatures  nourifh  from  their  upper  parts,  by  the  mouth  chiefly  ;  plants  nourilh  from 
below,  namely,  from  the  roots.  Fourthly,  plants  have  their  feed  and  feminal  parts 
iippermoft  ;  living  creatures  have  them  lowermoft :  and  therefore  it  was  faid,  not 
elegantly  alone,  but  philofophically  ;  Homo  ejl  flanta  ini'trfa  ;  Man  is  like  a  plant 
turned  upwards  :  for  the  root  in  plants  is  as  the  head  in  living  creatures.  Fifthly, 
living  creatures  have  a  moreexaft  figure  than  plants.  Sixthly,  living  creatures  have 
more  diverfity  of  org.^ns  within  their  bodies,  and,  as  it  were,  inward  figures,  than 
plants  have.  Seventl.ly,  living  creatures  have  fenfe,  which  plants  have  not.  tighth- 
jy,  living  creatures  have  voluntary  motion,  which  plants  have  not. 

60S.  For  the  difference  of  fexcs  in  plants,  they  are  oftentimes  by  name  dillin- 
guiihed  ;  as  malepiony,  female-piony  ;  ma!e-rofemary,  female-rofemary  ;  he-ho'ly, 
(he- holly,  etc.  but  generation  by  copulation  certainly  extendeth  not  to  plants.  The 
neareft  ap[.roach  of  it  is  between  the  he-palm  ;ind  the  fhe-palm,  which,  as  they  report, 
if  they  grow  near,  incline  the  one  to  the  other;  infomuch  as,  that  which  is  more 
firange,  they  doubt  not  to  report,  that  to  keep  the  trees  upright  from  bending,  they 
tie  ropes  or  lines  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that  the  conta6t  might  be  enjoyed  by 
the  contacft  of  a  middle  body.  But  tliis  may  be  feigned,  or  at  lealf  amplified.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  I  am  apt  enough  to  think,  that  this  fame  binarium  of  a  ftronger  and  a 
weaker,  like  unto  mafculine  and  feminine,  doth  hold  in  all  living  bodies.  It  is  con- 
founded fometimes  ;  as  in  fome  creatures  of  putrefaction,  wherein  no  marks  of 
dilinflion  appear  :  and  it  is  doubled  fometimes,  as  in  hermaphrodites :  but  generally 
there  is  a  degree  of  ftrength  in  molf  fpecies.  * 

609.  The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and  living  creatures,  are  fucli 
chiefly  as  are  fixed,  and  have  no  local  motion  of  remove,  though  they  have  a  motion 
in  their  parts ;  fuch  as  are  oifters,  cockles,  and  fuch  like.  There  is  a  fabul.us 
narration,  that  in  the  northern  countries  there  Ihould  be  an  herb  that  groweth  in  the 
likenefs  of  a  lamb,  and  feedeth  upon  the  grafs,  in  fuch  fort  as  it  will  bare  the  grafs 
round  about.     But  I  fuppofe  that  the  figure  maketh  the  fable  ;    for  fo,  we  fee,  there 
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be  bee-flowers,  etc.  And  as  for  the  grals,  it  feemeth  the  plant  having  a  oreat  ftalk 
and  top  doth  prey  upon  the  grafs  a  good  way  about,  by  drawing  the  juice  of  the  earth 
from  it. 

Experiments  fromifctious   touching  plan!s. 

6io.  The  Indian  fig  boweth  its  roots  down  fo  low  in  one  year,  as  of  itfelf  it 
taketh  root  again  -,  and  lb  mukiplieth  from  root  to  root,  making  of  one  tree  a  kind 
of  wood.  The  caufe  is  the  plenty  of  the  fap,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  flalk.  whxh 
makeih  the  bough,  being  over-loaden,  and  not  ftiffly  upheld,  weigh  down.  It  hath 
leaves  as  broad  as  a  little  target,  but  the  fruit  no  bigger  than  beans.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  the  continual  fhade  increafeth  the  leaves,  and  abateth  the  fruit,  which 
neverthelcfs  is  of  a  pleafant  tafle.  And  that  no  doubt  is  caufed  by  the  fupplenefs 
and  gentlenefs  of  the  juice  of  that  plant,  being  that  which  maketh  the  boughs  alfo 
fo  flexible. 

6ii.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  certain  Indian  tree, 
having  few  but  very  great  leaves,  three  cubits  long  and  two  broad  ;  and  that  the 
fruit,  being  of  good  talte,  groweth  out  of  the  bark.  It  may  be,  there  be  plants  that 
pour  out  the  fap  fo  fafl:,  as  they  have  no  leifure  either  to  divide  into  many  leaves, 
or  to  put  forth  ftalks  to  the  fruit.  With  us  trees,  generally,  have  fmall  leaves  in 
comparifon.  The  fig  hath  the  greateft ;  and  next  it  the  vine,  mulberry,  and 
fycamore ;  and  the  leafl:  are  thofe  of  the  willow,  birch,  and  thorn.  But  there  be 
found  herbs  with  far  greater  leaves  than  any  tree  ;  as  the  burr,  gourd,  cucumber,  and 
colewort.  The  'caufe  is,  like  to  that  of  the  Indian  fig,  the  hafty  and  plentiful  put- 
ting forth  of  the  fap. 

6)2.  There  be  three  things  in  ufe  for  fweetnefs  ;  fugar,  honey,  manna.  For 
fugar,  to  the  ancients  it  was  fcarce  known,  and  little  ufed.  It  is  found  in  canes: 
^w)\  whether  to  the  firft  knuckle,  or  further  up  .''  And  whether  the  very  bark  of 
the  cane  itielt  do  yield  fugar,  or  no.''  For  honey,  the  bee  maketh  it,  or  gathereth  it-, 
but  I  have  heard  from  one  that  was  indullrious  in  hufbandry,  that  the  labour  of  the 
bee  is  about  the  wax;  and  that  he  hath  known  in  the  beginning  of  May  honey- 
combs empty  of  honey  •,  and  within  a  fortnight,  when  the  fweet  dews  fall,  filled  like 
a  cellar.  It  is  reported  alfo  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  tree  called  Occhus, 
in  the  valley  of  Hyrcania,  that  diftilleth  honey  in  the  mornings.  It  is  not  unlike 
that  the  fap  and  tears  of  fome  trees  may  be  fweet.  It  may  be  alfo,  that  fome  fweec 
juices,  fit  for  many  ufes,  may  be  concocted  out  of  fruits,  to  the  thickncfs  of  honey, 
or  perhaps  of  fugar  ;  the  likelicfl:  are  raifins  of  the  fun,  figs,  and  currants  :  the  means 
may  be  inquired. 

613.  The  ancients  report  of  a  tree  by  the  Perfian  fea,  upon  the  fhore-fands, 
which  is  nourilbed  with  the  fait  water  ;  and  when  the  tide  ebbeth,  you  fhall  fee  the 
toots  as  it  were  bare  without  bark,  being  as  it  feemeth  corroded  by  the  fait,  and 
grafping  the  fands  like  a  crab  ;  which  neverthelefs  beareth  a  fruit.  It  were  good  to 
try  fome  hard  trees,  as  a  fervice-tree,  or  fir-tree,  by  fetting  them  within  the  lands. 

614.  There  be  of  plants  which  they  ufe  for  garments,  thefe  that  follow:  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  nettles,  whereof  they  make  nettle-cloth,  fe-ricum,  which  is  a  growing 
filk -,  they  make  alfo  cables  of  the  bark  of  lime  trees.  It  is  the  ftalk  thit  maketh 
the  filaceous  matter  commonly  ;    and  fomecimes  the  dow'n  that  groweth  above. 

615.  They  have  in  fome  countries  a  plant  of  a  rofy  colour,  which  lliutteth  in 
the  night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openeth  wide  at  noon  ;  which  the  inhabitants 
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of  thofe  countries  fay  is  a  plant  that  (leepeth.     There  be  fleepers  enough  then  ;  for 
almoft  all  flowers  do  the  like. 

6i6.  Some  plants  there  are,  but  rare,  that  have  a  mofly  or  downy  root;  and  like- 
wife  that  have  a  number  of  threads,  like  beards  ;  as  mandrakes  ;  whereof  witches 
and  impoftures  make  an  ugly  image,  giving  it  the  form  of  a  face  at  the  top  of  the 
root,  and  leaving  thofe  ftrings  to  make  a  broad  beard  down  to  the  foot.  Alfo  there 
is  a  kind  of  nard  in  Crete,  being  a  kind  of  phu,  that  hath  a  root  hiiry,  like  a  rough- 
footed  dove's  foot.  So  as  you  may  fee,  there  are  of  roots,  bulbous  roots,  fibrous 
roots,  and  hirfute  roots.  And,  I  take  it,  in  the  bulbous,  the  fap  hafteneth  moft  to 
the  air  and  fun  :  in  the  fibrous,  the  fap  delighteth  more  in  the  earth,  and  therefore 
putteth  downward  :  and  the  hirfute  is  a  middle  between  both,  that  befides  the  putting 
forth  upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. 

617.  There  are  feme  tears  of  trees,  which  are  combed  from  the  beards  of  goats  : 
for  when  the  goats  bite  and  crop  them,  efpecially  in  the  mornings,  the  dew  being 
on,  the  tear  cometh  forth,  and  hangeth  upon  their  beards  :  of  this  fort  is  fome  kind 
of  laudafium. 

618.  The  irrigation  of  the  plane-tree  by  wine,  is  reported  by  the  ancients  to 
make  it  fruitful.  It  fhould  be  tried  likewife  with  roots  ;  for  upon  feeds  it  worketh 
no  great  effefts. 

619.  The  way  to  carry  foreign  roots  a  long  way,  is  to  vefl*el  them  clofe  in  earthen 
veflels.  But  if  the  vefiels  be  not  very  great,  you  muft  make  fome  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, to  give  fome  refrefhment  to  the  roots ;  which  otherwife,  as  it  feemeth,  will 
decay  and  fuffocate. 

620.  The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  of  all  other  plants,  while  it  grew,  the  drieft  ; 
and  thofe  things  which  are  known  to  comfort  other  plants,  did  make  that  morefieril  ; 
for  in  fliowers  it  profpered  worft  :  it  grew  alfo  amongll  bufhes  of  other  kinds, 
where  commonly  plants  do  not  thrive  ;  neither  did  it  love  the  fun.  There  might 
be  one  caufe  of  all  thofe  efiefts  ;  namely,  the  fparing  nourifhment  which  that  plant 
required,  ^lery,  how  far  caj/ia^  which  is  now  the  fubflitute  of  cinnamon,  doth 
participate  of  thefe  things? 

621.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  th^tcnffia,  when  it  is  gathered,  is  put 
into  the  fl<ins  of  beads  newly  flayed  ;  and  that  the  f!<ins  corrupt  ng  and  breeding 
worms,  the  worms  do  devour  the  pith  and  marrow  of  it,  and  fo  make  it  hollow;  but 
meddle  not  with  the  bark,  becaufe  to  them  it  is  bitter. 

622.  There  were  in  ancient  time  vines  of  far  greater  bodies  than  we  know  any; 
for  there  have  teen  cups  made  of  them,  and  an  image  of  Jupiter.  But  i:  is  like  they 
were  wild  vines  ;  for  the  vines  that  they  ufe  for  wine,  are  lo  often  cut,  and  fo  much 
digged  and  drefl'ed,  that  their  fap  fpendeth  into  the  grapes,  and  fo  the  ftalk  cannot 
increafe  much  in  bulk.  The  wood  of  vines  is  very  durable,  without  rotting.  And 
that  which  is  (trange,  though  no  tree  hath  the  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  lo  brittle, 
yet  the  wood  dried  is  extreme  tough  ;  and  was  ufcd  by  the  captains  of  armies  amonglt 
the  Romans  for  their  cudgels. 

623.  It  is  reported,  that  in  fome  places  vines  are  fuffered  to  grow  like  herb.';» 
fpreading  upon  the  ground  ;    and  that  the  grapes  of  thofe  vines  are  very  great.     It 

V  were  good  to  make  trial,  v/hethef  plants  that  ufe  to  be  borne  up  by  props,  will  not 
put  forth  greater  leaves  and  greater  fruits  if  they  be  laid  along  the  ground  ;  as  hops, 
ivy,  woodbine,  etc. 

624.   QuiN- 
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624.  Quinces,  or  apples,  etc.  if  you  will  keep  them  long,  drown  them  in  honey  -, 
but  becauCe  honey,  perhaps,  will  give  them  a  tafte  over-lufcious,  it  were  good  to 
make  trial  in  powder  of  I'ugar,  or  in  fyrup  of  wine,  only  boikd  to  height.  Both 
thefe  niould  likewile  be  tried  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomgranates  ;  for  the  powder  of 
fugar,  and  fyrup  of  wine,  will  ferve  for  more  times  than  once. 

625.  The  coniervation  of  fruit  fliould  be  alio  tiied  in  vefTcls  filled  with  fine  fand, 
or  with  powder  of  chalk  -,  or  in  meal  and  fiour ;  or  in  dull  of  oak  wood  ;  or 
in  mill. 

626.  Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping,  you  muft  gather  before  they 
be  full  ripe  ;  and  in  a  fair  and  dry  day  towards  noon  ;  and  when  the  wind  bloweth  not 
fouth ;  and  when  the  moon  is  under  the  earth,  and  in  decreafe. 

627.  Take  grapes,  and  hang  them  in  an  empty  veflel  well  flopped;  and  fet  the 
veflTcl  not  in  a  cellar,  but  in  fome  dry  place  •,  and  it  is  faid  they  will  lall  long.  But 
it  is  reported  by  fome,  they  will  keep  better  in  a  vefiel  half  full  of  wine,  fo  that  the 
grapes  touch  not  the  wine. 

628.  It  is  reported,  that  the  preferving  of  the  fialk  helpeth  to  preferve  the 
grape  ;  efpecially  if  the  ftalk  be  put  into  the  pith  of  alder,  the  alder  not  touching 
the  fruit. 

629.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bot- 
tles letdown  into  wells  under  water,  will  keep  long. 

630.  Of  herbs  and  plants,  fome  are  good  to  eat  raw  ;  as  lettuce,  endive,  puifiane, 
tarragon,  creffes,  cucumbers,  mufk-melons,  radifh,  etc.  others  only  after  they  are 
boiled,  or  have  pafled  the  fire ;  as  parfley,  clary,  fage,  parfnips,  turnips,  afparagus, 
artichokes,  though  they  alio  being  young  are  eaten  raw  :  but  a  number  of  herbs  are 
not  efculent  at  all ;  as  wormwood,  grafs,  green  corn,  centaury,  hyflbp,  lavender, 
balm,  etc.  The  caufes  are,  for  that  the  herbs  that  are  not  efculent,  do  want  the  two 
taftes  in  which  nourifliment  refteth  ;  which  are  fat  and  fweet ;  and  have,  contrariwife, 
bitter  and  over-flrong  taftes,  or  a  juice  fo  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree 
of  nourifhment.  Herbs  and  plants  that  are  efculent  raw,  have  fatnefs,  or  fweetnefs, 
as  all  efculent  fruits-,  fuch  are  onions,  lettuce,  etc.  But  then  it  muft  be  fuch  a  fat- 
nefs, for  as  for  fweet  things,  they  are  in  effeft  always  efculent,  as  is  not  over-grofs, 
and  loading  of  the  ftomach  :  for  parfnips  and  keks  have  fatnefs  -,  but  it  is  too  grofs 
and  heavy  without  boiling.  Jt  muft  be  alfo  in  a  fubftance  fomewhat  tender  ;  for 
we  fee  wheat,  barley,  artichokes,  are  no  good  nourifhment  till  they  have  pafTed  the 
fire  v  but  the  fire  doth  ripen,  and  maketh  them  foft  and  tender,  and  fo  they  become 
efculent.  As  for  radifli  and  tarragon,  and  the  like,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not 
for  nourifhment.  And  even  fome  of  thofe  herbs  which  are  not  efculent,  are  nocwith- 
ftanding  poculent  -,  as  hops,  broom,  etc.  ^ery,  what  herbs  are  good  for  drink 
befides  the  two  aforenamed  ;  for  that  it  may,  perhaps,  eafe  the  charge  of  brewing,  if 
they  make  beer  to  require  lefs  malt,  or  make  it  laft  longer. 

6ji.  Parts  fit  for  the  nourifliment  of  man  in  plants  are,  feeds,  roots,  and 
fruits  ;  but  chiefly  feeds  and  roots.  For  leaves,  they  give  no  nouriftiment  at  all,  or 
very  little  :  no  more  do  flowers,  or  blofibms,  or  ftalks.  The  leafon  is,  for  that 
roots,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  inafmuch  as  all  plants  confift  of  an  oily  and  watery 
fubftance  commixed,  have  more  of  the  oily  fubftance  ;  and  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  of 
the  watery.  And  fecondly,  they  are  more  concocted;  for  the  root  which  con- 
tinueth  ever  In  the  earth,  is  ftill  concocted  by  the  earth;    and  fruits  and  grains  we 

LI   2  fee 
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fee  are  half  a  year  or  more  in  concofling ;    whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfeft  in 
a  month. 

632.  Plants,  for, the  moft  part,  are  more ftrong  both  in  tafte  and  fmell  in  the 
feed,  than  in  the  leaf  and  root.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  plants  that  are  not  of  a 
fierce  and  eager  fpirir,  the  virtue  is  increafed  by  concoftion  and  maturation,  which  is 
ever  moft  in  the  feed ;  but  in  plants  that  are  of  a  fierce  and  eager  fpirit,  they  are 
ftronger  whilft  the  fpirit  is  inclofed  in  the  root ;  and  the  fpirits  do  but  weaken  and 
diflipate  when  they  come  to  the  air  and  fun  -,  as  we  fee  it  in  onions,  garlick,  dragon, 
etc.  Nay,  there  be  plants  that  have  their  roots  very  hot  and  aromatical,  and  their 
feeds  rather  infipid  •,  as  ginger.  The  caufe  is,  as  was  touched  before,  for  that  the 
heat  of  thofe  plants  is  very  diffipable  -,  which  under  the  earth  is  contained  and  held  in  ; 
but  when  itcometh  to  the  air  it  exhaleth, 

633.  The  juices  of  fruits  are  either  watery  or  oily.  1  reckon  among  the  watery, 
all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  exprefled  ;  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  cherry,  the  pomgranate,  etc.  And  there  are  fome  others  which,  though  they 
be  not  in  ufe  for  drink,  yet  they  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  nature ;  as  plums,  fer- 
vices,  mulberries,  rafps,  oranges,  lemons,  etc.  and  for  thofe  juices  that  are  fo  flefhy, 
as  they  cannot  make  drink  by  expreflion,  yet,  perhaps,  they  may  make  drink  by 
mixture  of  water  -, 

Poculaque  admijlis  imitantur  •vitea  forbis. 
And  it  may  be  hips  and  brier- berries  would  do  the  Hke.  Thofe  that  have  oily 
juices,  are  olives,  almonds,  nuts  of  all  forts,  pine-apples,  etc.  and  their  juices  are 
all  inflammable.  And  you  mull  obferve  alfo,  that  iome  of  the  watery  juices,  after 
they  have  gathered  fpirit,  will  burn  and  inflame  -,  as  wine.  There  is  a  third  kind 
of  fruit  that  is  fwcet,  without  either  fliarpnefs  or  oilinefs :  fuch  as  is  the  fig  and 
the  date. 

634.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  mod  trees,  and  fi  ecially  thofe  that  bear  mad,  are 
fruitful  but  cnce  in  two  years.  The  caufe,  no  doubt,  is  the  expence  of  fap  •,  for 
many  orchard  trees,  well  cultured,  will  bear  divers  years  together. 

635.  There  is  no  tree,  which  befides  the  natural  fruit,  doth  bear  fo  many  baftard 
fruits  as  the  oak  doth  :  for  befides  the  acorn,  it  beareth  galls,  oak  apples,  and  certain 
oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable;  and  certain  oak  berries,  flicking  clofe  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  without  fialk.  It  beareth  alfo  mifi^eltoe,  though  rarely.  The 
cau'e  of  all  thefe  may  be,  the  clofenefs  and  foiidnefs  of  the  wood  and  pith  of  the 
oak,  which  maketh  feveral  juices  find  feveral  eruptions.  And  therefore  if  you  will 
devife  to  make  any  fuper-plants,  you  muft  ever  give  the  fap  plentiful  rifing  and 
hard  iflTue. 

62,6.  There  are  two  excrefcences  which  grow  upon  trees  ;  both  of  them  in  the 
nature  of  mufhiooms:  the  one  the  Romans  ca^X&d  boletus ;  which  groweth  upon  the 
roots  of  oaks  ;  and  was  one  of  the  dainties  of  their  table  -,  the  other  is  medicinal,  that 
is  called  agarick,  whereof  we  have  fpoken  before,  v/hich  groweth  upon  the  tops  of 
oaks  ;  though  it  be  affirmed  by  fome,  that  it  groweth  alfo  at  the  roots.  I  do  con- 
ceive, that  many  excrefcences  of  trees  grow  chiefly  where  the  tree  is  dead  or  faded  ; 
for  that  the  natural  fap  of  the  tree  corrupteth  into  fome  preternatural  fubflance. 

637.  The  greater  part  of  trees  bear  mofl  and  beft  on  the  lower  boughs;  as  oaks, 
figs,  walnuts,  pears,  etc.  but  fome  bear  beft  on  the  top  boughs  ;  as  crabs,  etc.  Thofe 
that  bear  beft  below,  are  fuch  as  fliadedoth  more  good  to  than  hurt.  For  generally 
all  fruits  bear  belt  lowefl  ;  becaufe  the  fap  tireth  not,  having  but  a  fhort  way :  and 

therefore 
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therefore  in  fruits  fpread  upon  walls,  the  lowed  are  the  greateft,  as  was  formerly  faid  : 
fo  it  is  the  Ihade  that  hindereth  the  lower  boughs ;  except  it  be  in  fuch  trees  as  delicrht  in 
fhaJe,  or  at  lead  bear  it  well.  And  therefore  they  are  either  ftron^  trees,  as  the  oak  ;  or 
elfe  they  have  large  leaves,  as  the  walnut  and  fig  -,  or  elfe  they  grow  in  pyramids,  as 
the  pear.  But  if  they  require  very  much  fun,  they  bear  beft  on  the  top  -,  as  it  is  in 
crabs,  apples,  plums,  etc. 

638.  There  be  trees  that  bear  beft  when  they  begin  to  be  old  ;  as  almonds,  pears, 
vines,  and  all  trees  that  give  maft.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  trees  that  bear  maft, 
have  an  oily  fruit  ;  and  young  trees  have  a  more  watry  juice,  and  lefs  concoded  :  and 
of  the  fame  kind  alfo  is  the  almond.  The  pearlikewii'e,  though  it  be  not  oily,  yet  it 
requireth  much  fap,  and  well  concodted  ;  for  we  fee  it  is  a  heavy  fruit  and  folid  ; 
much  more  than  apples,  plums,  etc.  As  for  the  vine,  it  is  noted,  that  it  beareth 
more  grapes  when  it  is  young;  but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old  ;  for 
that  the  juice  is  better  concoifled  :  and  we  fee  that  wine  is  inflammable  ;  fo  as  it  hath 
a  kind  of  oihnefs.  But  the  mod  part  of  trees,  amonglt  which  arc  apples,  plums,  eU. 
bear  beft  when  they  are  young. 

639.  There  be  plants  that  have  a  milk  in  them  when  they  are  cut  -,  as  figs,  old 
lettuce,  fow-thiftles,  fpurge,  etc.  The  caufe  may  be  an  inception  of  putrefadion  : 
for  thofe  milks  have  all  an  acrimony  :  though  one  would  think  they  (hould  be  leni- 
tive. For  if  you  write  upon  paper  with  the  milk  of  the  fig,  the  letters  will  not  be  feen, 
until  you  hold  the  paper  before  the  fire,  and  then  they  wax  brown  -,  which  iheweth 
that  it  is  fharp  or  fretting  juice  :  lettuce  is  thought  poifonous,  when  it  is  fo  old  as  to 
have  milk  ;  fpurge  is  a  kind  of  poifon  in  itlilf ;  and  as  for  fow-thidles,  though  coneys 
eat  them,  yet  fheep  and  cattle  will  not  touch  them  :  and  befides,  the  milk  of  them 
rubbed  upon  warts,  in  fhort  time  weareth  them  away,  which  flieweth  the  milk  of 
them  to  be  corrofive.  We  fee  alfo  that  wheat  and  other  corn,  fown,  if  you  take 
them  forth  of  the  ground  before  they  fprout,  are  full  of  milk  ;  and  the  beginning  of 
germination  is  ever  a  kind  of  putrefaiflion  of  the  feed.  Fuphorbium  alfo  hath  a  milk, 
though  not  very  white,  which  is  of  a  great  acrimony  :  and  falladine  hath  a  yellow 
milk,  which  hath  likewife  much  acrimony  ;  for  it  cleanfeth  the  eyes.  It  is  good  alio 
for  cataracfts. 

640.  Mus  ROOMS  are  reported  to  grow,  as  well  upon  the  bodies  of  trees,  as  upon 
their  roots  or  upon  the  earth -,  and  efpecially  upon  the  oak.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
ftrong  trees  are  towards  fuch  excrefcences  in  the  nature  of  earth  ;  and  therefore  put 
forth  mofs,  mufhrooms,  and  the  like. 

641.  There  is  hardly  found  a  plant  that  yieldeth  a  red  juice  in  the  blade  or  ear; 
except  it  be  the  tree  that  beareth  far.guis  draccnis  \  which  groweth  chiefly  in  the  ifland 
Socorra:  the  herb  amaranthus  indeed  is  red  all  over  ;  and  brafil  is  red  in  the  wood  : 
and  fo  is  red  fanders.  The  tree  of  t\\e  fanguis  draconis  groweth  in  the  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf.  It  is  lie  the  fap  of  that  plant  concofteth  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  For  we  fee 
that  grapes  and  pomgranates  are  red  in  the  juice,  but  are  green  in  the  tsar  :  and 
this  maketh  the  tree  of  frJt'rtiis  draroiis  IcfTcr  towards  the  top  ;  becaufe  the  juice 
hafteneth  not  up  ;  and  befides,  it  is  very  aftiingent  ;  and  therefore  of  flow 
motion. 

64.2.  It  is  reported,  that  fweet  ma's,  befides  that  upon  the  apple  trees,  groweth 
likewife  fometimes  upon  poplars;  and  yet  generally  the  poplar  is  a  fmooth  tree  of 
bark,  and  hath  little  mofs.     The  mofs  of  the  larix-tree  bu^nech  alio  fweet,  and  f^-ark- 

leth 
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leth  in  t"he  burning.  Sluery  of  the  moffes  of  odorate  trees  ;  as  cedar,  cyprefs,  lignum 
aloes,  etc. 

643.  The  deatli  tiiat  is  mofl:  without  pain,  hath  been  noted  to  be  upon  the  taking 
of  the  potion  of  hemlock  ;  which  in  humanity  was  the  form  of  execution  of  capital- 
offenders  in  Athens.  The  poifon  of  the  afp,  that  Cleopatra  ufed,  hath  fome  affinity 
with  it.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  torments  of  death  are  chiefly  raifed  by  the  ftrife  of 
the  fpirits ;  and  thefe  vapours  quench  the  fpirits  by  degrees  ■,  hke  to  the  death  of  an  ex- 
treme old  man.  I  conceive  it  is  lefs  painful  than  opium,  becaufe  opium  hath  parts  of 
heat  mixed. 

644.  There  be  fruits  that  are  fweet  before  they  be  ripe,  as  myrobalanes  ;  fo  fennel 
feeds  are  fweet  before  they  ripen,  and  after  grow  fpicy.  And  fome  never  ripen  to  be 
fweet ;  as  tamarinds,  berberries,  crabs,  floes,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  former  kind 
have  much  and  fubde  heat,  which  caufeth  early  fweetnefs  ;  the  latter  have  a  cold  and 
acid  juice,  which  no  heat  of  the  fun  can  fweeten.  But  as  for  the  myrobalane,  it  hath 
parts  of  contrary  natures  ;  for  it  is  fweet  and  yet  aflringent. 

645.  There  be  few  herbs  that  have  a  fait  tafle  -,  and  contrariwife  all  blood  of  living 
creatures  hath  a  faltnefs.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  fait,  though  it  be  the  rudiment 
of  life,  yet  in  plants  the  original  tafle  remaineth  not  -,  for  you  fhall  have  them  bitter, 
four,  fweet,  biting,  but  feldom  fait,  but  in  living  creatures,  all  thofe  high  tafles  may 
happen  to  be  fomedmes  in  the  humours,  but  are  feldom  in  the  fiefh  or  fubftance, 
becaufe  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  which  is  not  very  fufceptible  of  thofe  tafles  ;  and 
the  faltnefs  itfelf  of  blood  is  but  a  light  and  fecret  faltnefs  :  and  even  among  plants, 
fome  do  pardcipate  of  faltnefs,  as  alga  marina,  famphire,  fcurvy-grafs,  etc.  And  they 
report,  there  is  in  fome  of  the  Indian  feas  a  fwimming  plant,  which  they  Cd\\  falgazus, 
fpreading  over  the  fea  in  fuch  fort,  as  one  would  think  it  were  a  meadow.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  out  of  the  aflies  of  all  plants  they  extrafl  a  fait  which  they  ufe  in  medicines. 

646.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  there  is  an  herb  growing  in  the 
water,  called  lincoJNs,  which  is  full  of  prickles  :  this  herb  putteth  forth  another  fmall 
herb  out  of  the  leaf;  which  is  imputed  to  fome  moiflure  that  is  gathered  between  the 
prickles,  which  putrified  by  the  fun  germinateth.  But  I  remember  alio  I  have  feen, 
for  a  great  rarity,  one  rofe  grow  out  of  another  like  honey- fuckles,  that  they  call  top 
and  top-gallants, 

647.  Barley,  as  appeareth  in  the  making,  being  fleeped  in  water  three  days,  and 
afterwards  the  water  drained  from  it,  and  the  barley  turned  upon  a  dry  floor,  will 
fprouchalf  an  inch  long  at  leaft  :  and  if  it  be  let  alone,  and  not  turned,   much  more; 

*  until  the  heart  be  our.     Wheat  will  do  the  fame.      Try  it  alfo  with  peas  and  beans. 

This  experiment  is  not  like  that  of  the  orpine  and  femper-vive  ;  for  there  it  is  of  the 
old  ftore,  for  no  water  is  added  ;  but  here  it  is  nouriflied  from  the  water.  The  expe- 
riment fhould  be  farther  driven  :  for  it  appeareth  already,  by  that  which  hath  been  faid, 
that  earth  is  not  necefliary  to  the  firft  fprouting  of  plants  ;  and  we  fee  that  rofe  buds 
fct  in  water  will  blow  :  therefore  try  whether  the  fprouts  of  fuch  grains  may  not  be 
raifed  to  a  farther  degree,  as  to  an  herb,  or  flower,  v/ith  water  only,  or  fome  fmall 
commixture  of  earth  :  for  if  they  will,  it  fhould  feem  by  the  experiments  before,  both 
of  the  malt  and  of  the  rofes,  that  they  will  come  far  fafter  on  in  water  than  in  earth  ; 
for  the  nourifliment  is  eafilier  drawn  out  of  wjter  than  out  of  earth.  It  may  give 
fome  light  alfo,  that  drink  infufed  with  flefli,  as  that  with  the  capon,  etc.  will  nourifli 
faficr  and  eafilier  than  meat  and  drink  together.     Try  the  fame  experiment  with  roots 

as 
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as  well  as  with  grains :    as  for  example,  take  a  turnip,  and  deep  it  a  while,  and  then 
dry  it,  and  fee  whether  it  will  fprout. 

648.  Malt  in  the  drenching  will  fwell ;  and  that  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  after  the 
putting  forth  in  fprouts,  and  the  drying  upon  the  kiln,  there  will  be  gained  at  leafl  a 
bufliel  ia  eight,  and  yet  the  fprouts  are  rubbed  off;  and  there  will  be  a  bufhel  of  duft 
befides  the  malt:  which  I  fuppofe  to  be,  not  only  by  the  loofe  and  open  lying  of 
the  parts,  but  by  fome  addition  of  fubftance  drawn  from  the  water  in  which  it  was 
fteeped. 

649.  Malt  gathereth  a  fweetnefs  to  the  tafte,  which  appeareth  yet  more  in  the 
wort.  The  dulceration  of  things  is  worthy  to  be  tritd  to  the  full  :  for  that  dulcera- 
tion  importeth  a  degree  to  nourifliment  :  and  the  making  of  things  inalimental  to 
become  alimental,  may  be  an  experiment  of  great  prohc  for  making  new  viftual. 

650.  Most  feeds  in  the  growing,  leave  their  hufk  or  rind  about  the  root  -,  but  the 
onion  will  carry  it  up,  that  it  will  be  like  a  cap  upon  tlie  top  of  the  young  onion.  The 
caufe  may  be,  for  that  tlie  (kin  or  hufk  is  not  eafy  to  break  ;  as  we  fee  by  the  pilling 
of  onions,  what  a  holding  fubilance  the  fkin  is. 

651 .  Plants,  that  have  curled  leaves,  do  ail  abound  with  moiflure  -,  which  cometh 
fo  fall  on,  as  they  cannot  fpread  themfelves  plain,  but  mult  needs  gather  together. 
The  wealveft  kind  of  curling  is  roughnefs  ;  as  in  clary  and  burr.  The  fecond  is 
curling  on  the  lidcs  ;  as  in  lettuce,  and  young  cabb.ige  :  and  the  third  is  folding  into 
an  head  -,  as  in  cabUigc  lull  grown,  and  cabbage-lettuce. 

652.  It  is  reported,  that  fir  and  pine,  efpecially  if  they  be  old  and  putrified, 
though  they  (hine  not  as  fome  rotten  woo.ls  do,  yet  in  the  fudden  breaking  they  will 
fparkle  like  hard  fugar.- 

65J.  The  roots  of  trees  do  fome  of  them  put  downwards  deep  into  the  ground  ; 
as  the  oak,  pine,  fir,  etc.  Some  fpread  more  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  as 
the  afh,  cypreis-tree,  olive,  etc.  The  caufe  of  this  latter  may  be,  for  that  fuch  trees 
as  love  tlie  fun,  do  not  willingly  defcend  far  into  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  they  are, 
ccmmonly,  trees  that  fhoot  up  much  ;  for  in  their  body  their  defire  of  approach  to 
the  fun  maketh  them  fpread  the  lefs.  And  the  fame  reafon  under  ground,  to  avoid 
recefs  from  the  fun,  maketh  them  fpread  the  more.  And  we  fee  it  cometh  to  pafs 
in  fome  trees  which  have  been  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  that  for  love  of  ap- 
proach to  the  fun,  they  forfake  their  firft  root,  and  put  out  another  more  towards  the 
top  of  the  earth.  And  we  fee  alfo,  that  the  olive  is  full  of  oily  juice;  and  afli 
maketh  the  bell  fire  ;  and  cyprefs  is  an  hot  tree.  As  for  the  oak,  which  is  «f  the 
former  fort,  it  loveth  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  groweth  flowly.  And  for  the  pine 
and  fir  likevvife,  they  have  fo  much  heat  in  themfelves,  as  they  nred  lefs  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  There  be  herbs  alfo  that  have  the  fame  difference  ;  as  the  herb  they  call 
morftis  diaboli ;  which  putteth  the  root  down  fo  low,  as  you  cannot  pull  it  up  without 
breaking;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  name  and  fable;  for  that  it  was  faid,  it 
was  fo  wholfom  a  root,  that  the  devil,  when  it  was  gathered,  bit  it  for  envy  :  and 
fome  of  the  ancients  do  report,  that  there  was  a  goodly  fir,  which  they  defired  to 
remove  whole,  that  had  a  root  under  ground  eight  cubits  deep ;  and  fo  the  root  came 
up  broken. 

654.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  a  branch  of  a  tree,  being  unbarked  fome  fpace 
at  the  bottom,  and  fo  fet  into  the  grounJ,  hath  grown  ;  even  of  fuch  trees,  as  if  the 
branch  were  fet  with  the  bark  on,  they  would  not  grow;  yet  contrariwife  we  fee, 
that  a  tree  pared  round  in  the  body  above  ground,  will  die.     The  caufe  may  be, 

for 
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for  that  the  unbarked  part  draweth  the  noiirifhment  bell,  but  the  bark  continueth 
it  only. 

6^g.  Grapes  will  continue  frefh  and  moift  all  winter  long,  if  you  hang  them  clufter 
by  clufter  in  the  roof  of  a  warm  room  ;  efpecially  if  when  you  gather  the  clufter, 
you  take  off  with  the  clufter  fome  of  the  ftock. 

656.  The  reed  or  cane  is  a  watery  plant,  and  groweth  not  but  in  the  water;  it 
hath  thefe  properties  ;  that  it  is  hollow  ;  that  it  is  knuckled  both  ftalk  and  root  -,  that 
being  dry,  it  is  more  hard  and  fragile  than  o.her  wood  ;  that  it  putteth  forth  no 
boughs,  though  many  ftalks  come  out  of  one  root.  It  difFereth  much  in  greatnefs ; 
the  fmalleft  being  fit  for  thatching  of  houfes,  and  flopping  the  chinks  of  fhips,  better 
than  glue  or  pitch.  The  fecond  bignefs  is  uled  for  angle-rods  and  ftaves  ;  and  in 
China  for  beating  of  offenders  upon  the  thighs.  i  he  differing  kinds  of  them  are  ; 
the  common  reed  ;  the  aiffia  fijtu'a ;  and  the  fugar  reed.  Of  all  plants  it  boweth 
the  eafieft,  and  rifeih  again.  It  feemeth,  that  amongft  plants  which  are  nourifhed 
with  mixture  of  earth  and  water,  it  draweth  moft  nouriftiment  from  water;  which 
makcth  it  the  fmoothcft  of  all  others  in  bark,  and  the  holloweft  in  body. 

657.  The  Tap  of  trees  when  they  are  let  blood,  is  of  differing  natures.  Some 
more  watery  and  clear;  as  that  of  vines,  of  beeches,  of  pears:  Ibme  thick,  as  ap- 
ples :  fome  gummy,  as  cherries  :  fome  frothy,  as  elms :  iome  milky,  as  figs.  In 
mulberries,  the  fap  feemeth  to  be  almoft  towards  the  bark  only  ;  for  if  you  cut  the 
tree  a  little  into  the  bark  with  a  fione,  it  will  come  forth  ;  if  you  pierce  it  deeper 
with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry.  The  trees  which  have  the  moifteft  juices  in  their  fruit, 
have  commonly  the  nioifteft  fap  in  their  body;  for  the  vines  and  pears  are  very 
moilt  ;  apples  fomewhat  more  fpungy  :  the  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  the 
rennet,  to  gather  cheefe  :  and  lb  have  certain  lour  herbs  wherewith  they  make  cheefe 
in  Lent. 

658.  The  timber  and  wood  are  in  fome  trees  more  clean,  in  fome  more  knotty  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  trial,  to  try  it  by  fpeaking  at  one  end,  and  laying  the  ear  at  the 
other  :  for  if  it  be  knotty,  the  voice  will  not  pafs  well.  Some  have  the  veins  more 
varied  and  chamblett.d  ;  as  oak,  whereof  wainfcot  is  made  ;  maple,  whereof  trenchers 
are  made:  fome  more  imooth,  as  fir  a.id  v^alnut  :  fonie  do  mo:"e  eafily  breed  worms 
and  fpiders;  ibme  niore  hardly,  as  it  is  laid  cf  Irifli  trees  :  befiJes  there  be  a  number 
of  differences  that  concern  their  ul'e  ;  as  oak,  cedar,  and  cheftnut,  are  the  bed 
bui'dcrs  ;  fome  are  btft  for  plough  timber,  as  afh  ;  fome  for  piers,  that  are  lometimts 
wet  .riid  fometimes  dry,  as  elm;  fome  for  planchers,  as  deal;  fome  for  tables,  cup- 
boards, and  defies,  as  v^alnuts;  fome  for  fhip-timber,  as  oaks  that  grow  in  moift 
grounds  ;  for  that  maketh  the  tiniber  tough,  and  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance  ; 
wherein  F.nglifn  and  Irifh  tiinber  are  thought  to  excel  :  fome  for  maftsof  fhips ;  as 
fir  and  pine,  becau'e  of  their  length,  ftraightncfs,  and  lightnefb  :  fome  for  pale,  as 
oak  ;  fome  for  fuel   as  afh ;  and  lb  of  the  reft. 

65Q.  The  coming  of  trees  and  plants  in  certain  regions,  and  not  in  others,  is 
fometimes  cafual  :  for  many  have  been  tranQaied,  and  have  profpercd  well;  as  da- 
maftc  rofesy  that  have  not  been  known  in  t.ngland  above  an  hundred  years,  and  now 
are  lb  common.  But  the  liking  of  plants  in  certain  foils  more  than  in  others,  is 
merely  natural  ;  as  the  fir  and  pine  love  the  mountains  ;  the  poplar,  willow,  fallov/, 
arid  alder,  love  rivers  and  moiu  places  ;  the  afh  lovech  coppices,  but  is  beft  in 
flandards  alone;  juniper  loveth  chalk;  and  fo  do  moft  fruit  trees ;  famphire  groweth 

but 
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but  upon  rocks  ;    reeds  and  ofiers  grow  where  they  are  waflied  with  water  -,  the  vine 
lovech  fides  of  hills,  turning  upon  the  fouch-eafi:  fun,  etc. 

660.  The  putting  forth  of  certain  herbs  difcovereth  of  what  nature  tlie  ground 
w!  ere  they  put  forth  is  ;  as  wild  thyme  lliewedi  good  feeding  ground  for  cattle  ; 
betony  and  ftrawberries  fhew  grounds  fit  for  wood  ;  camomile  llievveth  mellow 
grounds  fit  for  wheat.  Muflard-feed,  growing  after  the  plough,  flieweth  a  good 
rtrong  ground  alfo  for  wheat  :   burnet  iTieweth  good  meadow,  and  the  like. 

661.  There  are  found  in  divers  countries  fome  other  plants  that  grow  out  of 
trees,  and  plants,  befides  mifleitoe  :  as  in  Syria,  there  is  an  herb  called  cafj'ytas,  that 
groweth  out  of  tall  trees,  and  windeth  iclelf  about  the  fame  tree  where  it  groweth, 
and  fometimes  about  thorns.  There  is  a  kind  of  polypode  that  groweth  out  of  trees, 
though  it  windeth  not.  So  likewife  an  herb  Q3.\\td  faunas^  upon  the  wild  olive.  And 
an  herb  called  hippophaejlon  upon  the  fullers  thorn  :  which,  they  fay,  is  good  for  the 
failing  ficknels. 

661.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  howfoever  cold  and 
eafterly  winds  are  thought  to  be  great  enemies  to  fruit,  yet  neverthelefs  fouth  winds 
are  alio  found  to  do  hurt,  efpecially  in  the  blofToming  time  ;  and  the  m;  re,  if  fliowers 
follow.  It  feemeth,  they  call  forth  the  moillure  too  faft.  The  weft  winds  are  the 
beft.  It  hath  been  obferved  alfo,  that  green  and  open  winters  do  hurt  trees-,  info- 
much  as  if  two  or  three  fuch  winters  come  together,  almond  trees,  and  fome  other 
trees,  will  die.  The  caufe  is  the  fame  with  the  former,  becaufe  the  lull  of  the  earth 
over-fpendeth  itfelf:  howfoever  fome  other  of  the  ancients  have  commended  warm 
winters. 

66,^  Snows  lyina;  long  caufe  a  fruitful  year;  for  firft,  they  keep  in  the  flrength 
of  the  earth  ;  fecondly,  they  water  the  earth  better  than  rain  :  for  in  fnow  the  earth 
doth,  as  it  were,  fuck  the  water  as  out  of  the  teat :  thirdly,  the  moifture  of  fnow  is 
the  fined  moifture,  for  it  is  the  froth  of  the  cloudy  waters. 

664.  Showers,  if  they  come  a  little  before  the  ripening  of  fruits,  do  good  to 
all  fucculent  and  moid  fruits ;  as  vines,  olives,  pomgranates -,  yet  it  is  rather  for 
plenty  than  for  goodnefs  -,  for  the  bed  vines  are  in  the  dried  vintages :  fmall  fliowers 
are  likewife  good  for  corn,  fo  as  parching  heats  come  not  upon  them.  Generally 
night  diowers  are  better  than  day  fliowers,  for  that  the  fun  followeth  not  fo  fad  upon 
them  ;  and  we  lee  even  in  watering  by  the  hand,  it  is  bed  in  fummer  t  me  to  water 
in  the  evening. 

66 e,.  The  differences  of  earth;,  and  the  trial  of  them,  are  v.'orthy  to  be  diligently 
inquired.  The  earth  that  with  fhowers  doth  eafilied  loften,  is  commended  -,  and  yet 
fome  earth  of  that  kind  will  be  very  dry  and  hard  before  the  fhowers.  The  earth  that 
cadeth  up  from  the  plough  a  great  clod,  is  not  fo  good  as  that  which  cadeth  up  a 
fmaller  clod.  The  earth  that  putteth  forth  mofs  ealily,  and  may  be  called  mouldy, 
is  not  good.  The  earth  that  fmelleth  well  upon  the  digging,  or  ploughing,  is  com- 
mended ;  as  containing  the  juice  of  vegetables  aimod  already  prepared.  It  is  thought 
by  fome,  that  the  ends  of  low  rain-bows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of  earth  than 
upon  another ;  as  it  may  well  be  ;  for  that  that  earth  is  mod  rofcid  :  and  therefore 
it  is  commended  for  a  fign  of  good  earth.  The  poornefs  of  the  herbs,  it  is  plain, 
fhew  the  poorr.efs  of  the  earth  :  and  efpecially  if  they  be  in  colour  more  dark  :  but 
if  the  herbs  fliew  withered,  or  bladed  at  the  top,  it  l"heweth  the  earth  to  be  very  cold  ; 
and  fo  doth  the  mofTinefs  of  trees.  The  earth,  whereof  the  grafs  is  foon  parched 
with  the  fun,  and  loaded,  is  commonly  forced  earth,  and  barren  in  its  own  nature. 

Vol.  I.  Mm  The 
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The  tender,  chefibme,  and  mellow  earth,  is  the  beft,  being  mere  mould,  between  the 
two  extremes  of  clay  and  land,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  loamy  and  binding.  The 
earth,  that  after  rain  will  fcarce  be  ploughed,  is  commonly  fruitful:  for  k is  cleaving, 
and  full  of  juice. 

666.  It  is  ftrange,  which  is  ohferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  duft  helpeth 
the  fruitfulnefs  of  trees,  and  of  vines  by  name  •,  infomuch  as  they  caft  duft  upon 
them  of  purpofe.  It  fhould  feem,  that  that  powdering,  when  a  fhower  cometh, 
maketh  a  kind  of  foiling  to  the  tree,  being  earth  and  water  finely  laid  on.  And  they 
note,  that  countries  where  the  fields  and  ways  are  dufty  bear  the  beft  vines. 

667.  It  is  commended  by  the  ancients  for  an  excellent  help  to  trees,  to  lay  the 
ftalks  and  leaves  of  lupins  about  the  roots,  or  to  plough  them  into  the  ground  where 
you  will  fow  corn.  The  burning  alfo  of  the  cuttings  of  vines,  and  cafting  them 
upon  land,  doth  much  good,  And  it  was  generally  received  of  old,  that  dunging 
of  grounds  when  the  weft  v/ind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon,  doth 
greatly  help  ;  the  earth,  as  it  feemetii,  bting  then  more  thirlty  and  open  to  receive 
the  dung. 

66S.  The  grafungof  vines  upon  vines,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  now  in  ufe  :  the  ancients 
had  it,  and  that  three  ways :  the  firlt  was  incifion,  which  is  the  ordinary  manner  of 
gra!ting  :  the  fecond  was  terebration  through  the  middle  of  the  ftock,  and  putting  in 
the  cions  there  :  :;nd  the  third  was  paring  of  two  vines  that  grow  together  to  the 
marrow,  and  binding  them  clofe. 

669.  The  difeafes  and  ill  accidents  of  corn  are  worthy  to  be  inquired  ;  and  would 
be  more  worthy  to  be  inquired,  if  it  were  in  mens  power  to  help  them  ;  whereas 
many  of  them  are  not  to  be  remedied.  The  mildew  is  one  of  the  greateft,  which. 
Gut  of  queftion,  cometh  by  clofenefs  of  air ;  and  therefore  in  hills,  or  large  champain 
grounds,  it  feldom  cometh  ;  fuch  as  is  with  us  York's  woald.  This  cannot  be 
remedied,  otherwife  than  that  in  countries  of  fmall  inclofure  the  grounds  be  turned 
into  larger  fields  :  which  1  have  known  to  do  good  in  lome  farms.  Another  difeafe 
is  the  putting  forth  of  wild  oats,  whereinto  corn  oftentimes,  efpecially  barley,  doth 
degenerate.  It  happeneth  chiefly  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  grain  that  is  fown  ;  for 
if  it  be  either  too  old  or  mouldy,  it  will  bring  forth  wild  oats.  Another  difeafe  is 
the  fatiety  of  the  ground  ;  for  if  you  fow  one  ground  ftill  with  the  fame  corn,  I  mean 
not  the  fame  corn  that  grew  upon  the  fame  ground,  but  the  fame  kind  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  e!c.  it  will  profper  but  poorly  :  therefore,  befides  the  refting  of  the 
ground,  you  muft  vary  the  feed.  Another  ill  accident  is  from  the  winds,  which  hurt 
at  two  timis  ;  at  the  flowering,  by  fiiaking  off  the  flowers  -,  and  at  the  full  ripening, 
by  fiiaking  out  the  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  drought,  at  the  fpindling  of  the 
corn,  which  with  us  is  pare,  but  in  hotter  countries  common  :  infomuch  as  the  word 
calami tas  was  firfl:  derived  from  f(?/i7?«Kj,  when  the  corn  could  not  get  out  of  the 
flalk.  Another  ill  accident  is  over-wet  at  fowing  time,  whch  with  us  breedeth  much 
dearth,  infomuch  as  the  corn  never  cometh  up  ;  and,  many  times,  they  are  forced 
to  refow  fummer  com,  where  they  fov;ed  winter  corn.  Another  ill  accident  is  bitter 
frofl:s  continued  without  fnow,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  after  the 
feed  is  new  fown.  Another  difeafe  is  worms,  which  fometimes  breed  in  the  root, 
and  happen  upon  hot  funs  and  fliowers  immediately  after  the  fowing  ;  and  another 
worm  breedeth  in  the  ear  itfelf,  efpecially  when  hot  funs  break  often  out  of  clouds. 
Another  difeafe  is  weeds-,  and  they  are  fuch  as  either  choke  and  overfhadow  the 
corn,  and  bear  it  down  ;  or  flarve  the  corn,  and  deceive  it  of  nourifhment.     Another 

dileafe 
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difeafe  is  over-ranknefs  of  the  corn;  which  they  ufe  to  remedy  by  mowing  it  after 
it  is  come  up  -,  or  putting  fheep  into  it.  Another  ill  accident,  is  laying  of  corn  with 
great  rains,  nearer  in  harvell.  Another  ill  accident  is,  if  the  feed  happen  to  have 
touched  oil,  or  any  thing  that  is  fat  ;  for  thofe  fubftances  have  an  antipathy  with 
nourifhment  of  water. 

6;o.  The  remedies  of  the  difaafes  of  corn  have  been  obferved  as  followeth. 
The  keeping  of  the  grain,  before  fowing,  a  little  time  in  wine,  is  thought  a  prefer- 
vative :  the  mingling  of  feed-corn  with  allies,  is  tho  ;ght  to  be  good  :  the  fowina;  at 
the  wane  of  the  moon,  is  thought  to  make  the  corn  lound  :  it  hath  not  been  pradtifed, 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  of  ufe,  to  make  fome  mixture  in  corn  ;  as  if  you  few  a 
ft-w  beans  with  wheat,  your  wheat  will  be  the  better.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that 
the  fowing  of  corn  with  houdcek  doth  good.  Though  grain,  that  toucheth  oil  or 
fat,  receiverh  hurt,  yet  the  fleeping  of  it  in  the  dregs  of  oil,  when  it  beginneth  to 
putrify,  which  they  call  amurca,  is  thought  to  afiiirc  it  againll  worms.  It  is  reported 
alfo,  that  if  corn  be  mowed,  it  will  make  the  grain  longer,  but  emptier,  and  having 
more  of  the  hufk. 

671.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  feed  of  a  year  old  is  the  beft  ;  and  of  two  or  three 
years  is  worfe ;  and  that  which  is  more  old  is  quite  barren  •,  though,  no  doubt,  fome 
feed  and  grains  laft  better  than  others.  The  corn  which  in  the  fanning  lieth  lowefh 
is  the  beft  :  and  the  corn,  which  broken  or  bitten  retaineth  a  little  yellownefs,  is  bet- 
ter than  that  which  is  very  white. 

672.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  of  all  roots  of  herbs,  the  root  of  forrel  goeth  the 
farthcrt  into  the  earth  ;  infomuch  that  it  hath  been  known  to  go  three  cubits  deep  : 
and  that  it  is  the  root  that  continueth  fit  longeft  to  be  fct  again,  of  any  root  that 
groweth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb,  that,  as  it  feemeth,  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not 
much  drawn  by  the  fun. 

673.  It  hath  been  obferved  that  fome  herbs  like  beft  being  watered  with  fait 
water  ;  as  radifh,  beet,  rue,  pennyroyal  -,  this  trial  fhould  t)e  extended  to  fome 
other  herbs  ;  efpecially  fuch  as  are  ftrong,  as  tarragon,  muftard-feed,  rocket,  and 
the  like. 

674.  It  is  ftrange  tliat  is  generally  received,  how  fome  poifonous  beafts  affecl 
odorate  and  wholfom  herbs;  as  that  the  fnake  loveth  fennel;  that  the  toad  will 
be  much  under  fage  ;  that  frogs  will  be  in  cinquefoil.  It  may  be  it  is  rather  the 
fhade,  or  other  coverture,  that  they  take  liking  in,  than  the  virtue  of  the  herb. 

675.  It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  fave  that  I  doubt  it  is  too  conjectural  to 
venture  upon,  if  one  could  di!cern  what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are  like  to  be  in  plenty 
or  fcarcity,  by  fome  figns  and  prognoftics  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  :  for  as  for 
thofe  that  are  like  to  be  in  plenty,  they  may  be  bargained  for  upon  the  ground  ;  as 
the  old  rel.uion  was  of  Thales  ;  who  to  iliew  how  eafy  it  was  for  a  philofopher  to 
be  rich,  when  he  forefaw  a  great  plenty  of  olives,  made  a  monopoly  of  them.  And 
for  fcarcity,  men  may  m^ake  pro.f^t  in  keeping  better  the  old  ftore.  Long  continu- 
ance of  flow  is  believed  to  make  a  fruitful  year  of  corn  :  an  early  winter,  or  a  very 
late  winter,  a  barren  year  of  corn  :  an  (ipen  and  ferene  winter,  an  ill  year  of  fruit : 
thefe  we  have  partly  touched  before  :  but  other  prognoftics  of  like  nature  are  dili- 
gently to  be  inquired. 

676.  There  feem  to  be  in  fom,e  plants  fingularities,  wherein  they  differ  from 
all  other;  the  olive  hath  the  oily  part  only  on  the  outfide;  whereas  all  other  fruits 
have  it  in  the  nut  or  kernel.     The  fir  hath,  in  effeft,  no  ftone,  nut,  nor  kernel ;  ex- 
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cept  you  will  count  the  little  grains  kernels.     The  pomgranate  and  pine-apple  have 
only  ainongft  fruits  grains  diftind  in  ieveral  cells.      No  herbs  have  curled  leaves,  but 
cabbage  and  cabbage-lettuce.     None  have  doubled  leaves,   one  belonging  to  the 
ftalk, Another  to  the  fruit  or   feed,  but  the  artichoke.     No  flower  hath  that  kind  of 
fpread  that  the  woodbine  hath.      This  may  be  a  large  field  of  contemplation;  for  it 
fheweth  that  in  the  frame  of  nature,  there  is,   in  the  producing  of  fome  fpecies,  a 
compofition  of  matter,  which  happeneth  oft,  and  may  be  much  diverfified  :  in  others, 
fuch  as  happeneth  rarely,  and  admitteth  little  variety  :  for  fo  it  is  likewife  in  beafts  : 
dogs  have   a   refemblance  with   wolves   and   foxes-,     horfes   with  affcs -,    kine  with 
buffles;  hares  with  coneys,  etc.     And  io  in  birds  :    kites  and   kertrels  have  a  refem- 
blance with  hawks;  common  doves,  with  ring-doves  and  turtles;    black-birds  with 
thruflies  and  mavifes ;    crows  with  ravens,  daws,  and  choughs,  eu.     But  elephants 
and  fwine  amongft  beafts  -,    and  the  bird  of  paradife  and  the  peacock  amongft 
birds ;    and  fome  few  others  have  fcarce  any  other  fpecies  that  have  affinity  with 

them. 

We  leave  the  defcription  of  plants,  and  their  virtues,  to  herbalifts,  and  other  like 
books  of  natural  hiftory  ;  wherein  mens  diligence  hath  been  great,  even  to  curiofity  : 
for  our  experiments  are  only  fuch,  as  do  ever  afcend  a  degree  to  the  deriving  of 
caufej,  and  extrafting  of  axioms,  which  we  are  not  ignorant  but  that  fome  both  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  alfo  laboured  ;  but  their  caufes  and  axioms  are 
fo  full  of  imagination,  and  fo  infeded  with  the  old  received  theories,  as  they  are. 
mere  inquinations  of  experieiice,  and  concod  it  not. 

Experiment  foH.'ary  icuching  healing  of  tvoioids. 
677.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  fkins,  efpecially  of  rams, 
newly  pulled  off,  and  applied  to  the  wounds  of  ftripes,  do  keep  them  from  fwelling 
and  exulcerating  ;  and  likewife  heal  them  and  clofe  them  up  ;  and  that  the  whites 
of  eggs  do  the  fame.  The  caufe  is  a  temperate  conglutination  -,  for  both  bodies  are 
clammy  and  vifcous,  and  do  bridle  the  deflux  of  humours  to  the  hurts,  without 
penning  them  in  too  much. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fat  diffufed  in  flejij. 

678.  You  may  turn  almoft  all  flefh  into  a  fatty  fubftance,  if  you  take  flefii  and 
cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  the  pieces  into  a  glafs  covered  with  parchment ;  and  fo  let 
the  glafs  ftand  fix  or  feven  hours  in  boiling  water.  It  may  be  an  experiment  of  profit 
for  making  of  fat  or  greafe  for  many  ufes  5  but  then  it  muft  be  of  fuch  flefh  as  is 
not  edible  ;  as  horfes,  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  badgers,  etc. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  ripening  of  drink  before  the  time. 

679.  It  is  reported  by  one  of  the  ancients,  that  new  wine  put  into  veflels  well 
flopped,  and  the  vefTels  let  down  into  the  fea,  will  accelerate  very  much  the  making 
of  them  ripe  and  potable.     The  fame  fhould  be  tried  in  wort. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  pilcfity  and  plumage. 

680.  Beasts  are  more  hairy  than  men,  and  favage  men  more  than  civil ;  and 
the  plumage  of  birds  exceedeth  the  pilofity  of  beafts.  The  caufe  of  the  fmoothnefs 
in  men  is  not  any  abundance  of  heat  and  moifture,  though  that  indeed  caufeth  pilofi- 
ty ;  but  there  is  requifite  to  pilofity,  not  fo  much  heat  and  moifture,  as  excrementi- 
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tious  heat  and  moifture,  for  whatfoever  affimilateth,  goeth  not  into  the  hair,  and 
cxcrementitious  moilUire  aboundetli  moft  in  beafts,  and  men  that  are  more  favage. 
Much  the  lam=  reaibn  is  there  of  the  phimage  of  birds ;  for  birds  afllmiiate  lefs,  and 
exccrn  more  than  beads  ;  for  their  excrements  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  fiefli  gene- 
rally more  dry  :  hefides,  they  have  not  inftruments  for  urine  j  and  fo  all  the  cxcre- 
mentitious moirture  goeth  into  the  feathers  :  and  therefore  it  is  no  marvel,  though 
birds  be  commonly  better  meat  than  hearts,  becaufe  their  flefli  doth  affimilate  more 
finely,  and  fecerneth  more  fubcilly.  Again,  the  head  of  man  hath  hair  upon  the 
firft  birth,  which  no  other  part  of  the  body  hath.  The  caufe  may  be  want  of  per- 
fpiration  ;  for  much  of  the  matter  of  hair,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  goeth  forth 
by  infenfible  perfpiration  ;  and  befides,  the  flvuU  being  of  a  more  folid  fubftance, 
nourifheth  and  affimilateth  lefs,  and  excerneth  more;  and  fo  likewife  doth  the  chin. 
We  fee  alio,  that  hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands,  nor  folcs  of  the 
fcet ;  which  are  parts  more  perfpirable.  And  children  likewife  are  not  hairy,  for 
that  their  flcins  are  more  perfpirable. 

Expeririient  folitivy  touching  the  quicbiefs  of  motion  in  birds. 

681.  Birds  are  of  fwifter  motion  than  beafls  •,  for  the  flight  of  many  birds  is 
fwifter  than  the  race  of  any  beafts.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  in  birds  are  in 
greater  proportion,  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  of  their  body,  than  in  bealts :  for  as 
for  the  reafon  that  fome  give,  that  they  are  partly  carried,  whereas  bealls  go,  that  is 
nothing;  f>.r  by  that  reafon  fwimming  fhould  be  fwifter  than  running  :  and  that 
kind  of  carriage  alfo  is  not  without  labour  of  the  wing. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  different  clearnefs  of  the  fea, 

682.  The  fea  is  dearer  when  the  north  wind  bloweth,  than  when  the  fouth  wind. 
The  caufe  is  for  that  fait  water  hath  a  little  oilinefs  in  the  furface  thereof,  as  appearetli 
in  very  hot  days  :  and  again,  for  that  the  fouthern  wind  relaxeth  the  water  fome- 
what ;  and  no  water  boiling  is  fo  clear  as  cold  water. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  different  heals  of  fre  and  boiling  water. 
6S3.  Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  firft  luminous  ;  then  black  and  brittle  ;  and 
laftly,  broken  and  incinerate;  fcalding  water  doth  none  of  thefe.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  by  fire  the  fpirit  of  the  body  is  firft  refined,  and  then  emitted  ;  whereof  the  re- 
fining or  attenuation  caufeth  the  light ;  and  the  emifiion,  firft  the  fragility,  and  after 
the  dilToIution  into  afhes  ;  neither  doth  any  other  body  enter  :  but  in  water  the  ipirit 
of  the  body  is  not  refined  fo  much  ;  and  befides  part  of  the  water  entereth,  which 
doth  increaie  the  fpirit,  and  in  a  degree  extinguiiheth  it :  therefore  we  lee  that  hot 
water  will  quench  fire.  And  again  we  fee,  that  in  bodies  wherein  the  water  doth  not 
much  enter,  but  only  the  heat  palTeth,  hot  water  worketh  the  effects  of  fire ;  as  in 
eggs  boiled  and  rofted,  into  which  the  water  entereth  not  at  all,  there  is  fcarce  diffe- 
rence to  be  difcerned  ;  but  in  fruit,  and  fltlli,  whereinto  the  water  entereth  in  fome 
part,  there  is  much  more  difference. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  qualification  of  heat  by  moifture. 
684,  The  bottom  of  a  veflTcl  of  boiling  water,  as  hath  been  obferved,  is  not  very 
much  heated,  fo  as  men  may  put  their  hand  under  the  veflel  and  remove  it.     The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  moifture  of  water  as  it  quencheth  coals  where  it  entereth,  fo  it 
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doth  allay  heat  where  it  toucheth  :  and  therefore  note  well,  that  moifture,  although 
it  doth  not  pais  through  bodies,  without  communication  of  fome  fubftance,  as  heat 
and  cold  do,  yet  it  worketh  manifeft  effefts  -,  not  by  entrance  of  the  body,  bur  by 
quahfying  of  the  heat  and  cold  -,  as  we  fee  in  this  inftar.ce  :  and  we  fee  likewife,  that 
the  water  of  things  diftilied  in  water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  differeth  not  much 
from  the  water  of  things  diftilied  by  fire.  We  fee  alfo,  that  pewter-dilhes  with  wa- 
ter in  them  will  not  melt  eafily,  but  without  it  they  will  ;  nay  we  fee  more,  that  but- 
ter, or  oil,  which  in  themfelves  are  inflammable,  yet  by  virtue  of  their  moiilure  will 
do  the  like. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  yaivniv^.     - 
6S5.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  pick  one's  car 
whiirt  he  yawneth.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  yawning  the  inner  parchment  of  the 
ear  is  extended,  by  the  drawing  in  of  the  fpirit  and   bre^uh  ;  for  in   yawning,  and 
fighing  both,  the  fpirit  is  firfl;  [Irongly  drawn  in,  and  then  ftrongly  expelled. 

Experiment  folitaty  touching  the  hiccough. 
,6S6.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  fneezing  doth  ceafe  the  hiccough. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  m.otion  of  the  hiccough  is  a  lifting  up  of  the  llomach,  which 
fneezing  doth  fomewhat  deprefs,  and  divert  the  motion  another  way.  For  firll  we  fee 
that  the  hiccough  cometh  of  fulnefs  cf  meat,  efpecially  in  children,  which  caufeth  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  ftomach  :  we  fee  alfo  it  is  caufed  by  acid  meats,  or  drinks,  which  is  by 
the  pricking  of  the  ftomach  -,  and  this  motion  is  ceafcd  either  by  diverfion,  or  by 
detention  of  the  fpirits  •,  diverfion,  as  in  fneezing  ;  detention,  as  we  fee  holding  of 
the  breath  doth  help  fomewhat  to  ceafe  the  hiccough;  and  putting  a  man  into  an 
earneft  lludy  doth  the  like,  as  is  commonly  ufed  :  and  vinegar  put  to  the  noflrils, 
or  gargarized,  doth  it  alfo  ;  for  that  it  is  aftringent,  and  inhibiteth  the  motion  of  the 
fpirits. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fneezing. 
687.  Looking  againtl  the  fun  doth  induce  fneezing.  The  caufe  is  not  the  heat- 
ing of  the  noflriis,  for  then  the  holding  up  of  the  noflrils  againft  the  fun,  though  one 
wink,  would  do  it;  but  the  drawing  down  of  the  moifture  of  the  brain  :  for  it  will 
make  the  eyes  run  with  water;  and  the  drawing  of  moifture  to  the  eyes,  doth  draw 
it  to  the  noflrils  by  motion  of  confent  ;  and  fo  followeth  fneezing  :  as  contrariwife, 
the  tickling  of  the  noflrils  within,  doth  draw  the  moiflure  to  the  noflrils,  and  to  the 
eyes  by  confent  •,  for  they  alio  will  water.  But  yet  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  if  one 
be  about  to  fneeze,  the  rubbing  of  the  eyes  till  they  run  with  water,  will  prevent  it. 
Whereof  the  caufe  is,  for  that  the  humour  which  was  defcending  to  the  noflrils,  is 
diverted  to  the  eyes. 

Experiment  Jclilary  touching  the  tcn'ernefs  of  the  teeth. 
6S8.  The  teeth  are  more  by  cold  drink,  or  the  like,  affccled  than  the  other  parts. 
The  caufe  is  double  ;  the  one,  for  that  the  refiftance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  th.nn 
of  flefli,  for  that  the  flefh  fhrinketh,  but  the  bone  refifteth,  whereby  the  cold  be- 
cometh  more  eager :  the  other  is,  for  that  the  teeth  are  parts  without  blood  ;  whereas 
blood  helpeth  to  qualify  the  cold ;  and  therefore  we  fee  that  the  finews  are  much 
affefled  with  cold,  for  that  they  are  parts  without  blood ;  fo  the  bones  in  fharp  colds 
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W.1X  brittle :  and  therefore  it  hath  been  feen,  that  all  contufions  of  bones  in  hard 
weather  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  tongue. 

6'i^.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  the  tongue  receiveth  more  eafily  tokens  of  difeafes 
thar.  the  other  parts  ;  as  of  heats  within,  which  appear  mod  in  the  blacknefs  of  the 
tongue.  Again,  pyed  cattle  are  fpotted  in  their  tongues,  etc.  The  cauCe  is,  no 
doubt,  the  tendernefs  of  the  part,  which  thereby  receiveth  more  eafily  all  alterations, 
than  any  other  parts  of  the  flefli. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  tajle. 

690.  When  the  mouth  is  out  of  tafte,  it  maketh  things  tafle  fometimes  fait, 
chiefly  bitter;  and  Ibmetimes  lothfome,  but  never  fweet.  The  caufe  is,  the  cor- 
rupting of  the  moillure  about  the  tongue,  which  many  times  turneth  bitter,  and  fait, 
and  lothfome  ;  but  fweet  never  ;  for  the  reft  are  degrees  of  corruption. 

Experiment  folitfiry  touching  fane  progncjlks  of  pejlilential  feafons. 

691.  It  was  obferved  in  the  great  plague  of  the  lad  year,  that  there  were  feen  in 
divers  ditches  and  low  grounds  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails  two  or  three 
inches  long  at  the  lealt ;  whereas  toads  ufually  have  no  tails  at  alh  Which  argueth 
a  great  difpofition  to  putrefaftion  in  the  foil  and  air.  It  is  reported  likewifc,  that 
roors,  luch  as  carrots  and  parfnips,  are  more  fweet  and  lufcious  in  infedious  years, 
than  in  other  years. 

Experiment  folitary  tcuching  fpecial  fimples  for  medicines. 

692.  Wise  phyficians  fhould  with  all  diligence  inquire,  what  fimples  nature 
yi.'ldeth  that  have  extreme  fubtiie  parts,  without  any  mordication  or  acrimony  : 
tor  they  undermine  that  which  is  hard  -,  they  open  that  which  is  flopped  and  fhut ; 
and  they  expel  that  which  is  offenfive,  gently,  without  too  much  perturbation.  Of 
this  kind  are  alder-flowers  ;  which  therefore  are  proper  for  the  ftone  :  of  this  kind 
is  the  dwarf-pine;  which  is  proper  for  the  jaundice:  of  this  kind  is  hartfhorn  ; 
which  is  proper  for  agues  and  infedions  :  of  this  kind  is  piony  ;  which  is  proper 
for  (loppings  in  the  head  :  of  this  kind  is  fumitory ;  which  is  proper  for  the  fpleen : 
and  a  number  of  others.  Generally,  divers  creatures  bred  of  putrcfadion,  though 
they  be  fomewhat  lothfome  to  take,  are  of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timber-fows,. 
fnails,  etc.  And  1  c  inceive  that  the  trochiiks  of  vipers,  which  are  fo  much  magni- 
fied, and  the  flefh  of  ihakes  fome  ways  condited,  and  correded,  which  of  late  are 
grown  into  fome  credit,  are  of  the  fame  nature.  So  the  parts  of  beafts  putriSed,  as 
cajl.reum  and  mufk,  which  have  extreme  fubtiie  parts,  are  to  be  placed  amongft 
them.  We  fee  alfo,  that  putrefadions  of  plants,  as  agarick  and  Jev>^s-ear,  are  of 
greateft  virtue.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  putrefadion  is  the  fubtileft  of  all  motions  in 
the  parts  of  bodies  :  and  fince  we  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  creatures, 
which,  fome  of  the  Paracelfiins  fay,  if  they  could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us 
immortal ;  the  next  is  for  fubtiity  of  operation,  to  take  bod.es  putrified ;  fuch  as. 
may  be  fafely  taken. 

Experiments 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  Venus. 

693.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  much  ufe  of  Venus  doth  dira 
the  li^ht  ;  and  yet  eunuchs,  which  are  unable  to  generate,  are  neverthelefs  alfo  dim- 
fighted.  The  caufe  of  dimnefs  of  fight  in  the  former,  is  the  expence  of  fpirits  ;  in 
tlie  latter,  the  over-moifture  of  the  brain  :  for  the  over-moifture  of  the  brain  doth 
thicken  the  fpirits  vifnal,  and  obftructeth  their  pafiages  •,  as  we  fee  by  the  decay  in 
the  fi"ht  in  age  ;  where  alfo  the  diminution  of  the  Ipirits  conciirreth  as  another  caufe  : 
we  fee  alfo  that  blindnefs  cometh  by  rheums  and  cataradts.  Now  in  eunuchs,  there 
are  all  the  notes  of  moifture  -,  as  the  fwelling  of  their  thighs,  the  loofenefs  of  ttieir 
belly,  the  fmoothnefs  of  their  fliin,  etc. 

694.  The  pleafure  in  the  a£t  of  Venus  is  the  greateft  of  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes ; 
the  matching  of  it  with  itch  is  improper,  though  that  alfo  be  pleafing  to  the  touch. 
B.ut  the  cautes  are  profound.     Firft,  ail  the  organs  of  the  fenfes  qualify  the  motions 
of  the  fpirits  •,  and  make  fo  many  feveral  fpecies  of  motions,  and  pleafures   or  dif- 
pleafures  thereupon,  as  there  be  diverfities  of  organs.     The  inftruments  of  fight, 
hearing,  taite,  and  fmell,  are  of  feveral  frame  -,  and  fo  are  the  parts  for  generation. 
Therefore  Scaliger  doth  well  to  make  the  pleafure  of  generation  a  fixth  fenfe  ;  and  if 
there  were  any  other  differing  organs,    and   qualified   perforations  for  the  fpirits  to 
pafs,  there  would  be  more  than  the  five  fenfes  :  neither  do  we  well  know,  whether 
fome  beafl:s  and  birds  have  not  fenfes  that  we  know  not ;  and  the  very  fcent  of  dogs 
is  almoft:  a  fenfe  by  itfelf.     Secondly,    the  pleafures  of  the  touch   are  greater  and 
deeper  than  thofe  of  the  other  fenfes-,  as  we  fee  in  warming  upon  cold  ;  or  refrige- 
rauon  upon  heat  :  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  offences  of  other 
fenfes;  fo  likewife  are  the  pleafures.     It  is  true,  that  the  affedling  of  the  fpirits  im- 
mediately, and,  as  it  were,  without  an  organ,  is  of  the  greateft  pleafure ;  which  is 
but  in  tv>'o  things:  fweetfmeils;  and  wine,  and  the  like  fweet  vapours.     For  fmells, 
we  fee  their  great  and  fudden  effcd  in   fetching  men  again  when  they  fvvoon  :  for 
drink,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  pleafure  of  drunkennefs  is  next  the  pleafure  of  Venus  ; 
and  great  joys,  likewife,  make  the  fpirits  move  and  touch  themfelves:  and  the  plea- 
fure of  Venus  is  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind. 

695.  It  hath  been  always  obferved,  that  men  are  more  inclined  to  Venus  in  the 
winter,  and  women  in  the  fummer.  The  caufe  in,  for  that  the  fpirits,  in  a  body 
more  hot  and  dry,  as  the  fpirits  of  men  are,  by  the  fummer  are  more  exhaled  and 
difiipated  :  and  in  the  winter  more  condenfed  and  kept  entire :  but  in  bodies  that 
are  cokl  and  moid,  as  womens  are,  the  fummer  doth  cherifli  the  fpirits,  and  calleth 
them  forth  •,  the  winter  doth  dull  them.  Furthermore,  the  ablUnence,  or  inter- 
miffion  of  the  ufe  of  Venus  in  moift  and  well  habituate  bodies,  breedeth  a  num- 
ber of  difeafes  :  and  efpecially  dangerous  impoflumations.  The  reafon  is  evident ; 
for  that  it  is  a  principal  evacuation,  efpecially  of  the  fpirits :  for  of  the  fpirits,  there 
is  fcarce  any  evacuation,  but  in  Venus  and  exercife.  And  therefore  the  omiffion  of 
either  of  them  breedeth  all  difeafes  of  repletion. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  infedta. 

The  nature  of  vivification  is  very  worthy  the  inquiry  :  and  as  the  nature  of  things 

is  commonly  better  perceived  in  fmall  than  in  great  -,  and  in  imperfect,  than  in  per- 

fedt ;  and  in  parts,  than  in  whole  :    fo  the  nature  of  vivification  is  beft  inquired  in 

creatures  bred  of  putrefadion.     The  contemplation  whereof  hath  many  excellent 

fruits. 
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fruits.  Firft,  in  difclofing  the  original  of  vivification.  Secondly,  in  difclofing  the 
original  of  figuration.  Thirdly,  in  difclofing  many  things  in  the  nature  of  perfeft 
creatures,  which  in  them  lie  more  hidden.  And  fourthly,  in  traducing,  by  way  of 
operation,  feme  obfervations  in  the  infeSia,  to  work  effeds  upon  perfefb  creatures. 
Note,  that  the  word  inj'c^ii  agreech  not  w'ith  the  matter,  but  we  ever  ufe  it  for  bre- 
vity's fake,  intending  by  it  creatures  bred  of  putrcfadion. 

696.  The  infc^ia  are  found  to  breed  out  of  feveral  matters :  fome  breed  of  mud 
or  dung  ;  as  the  earth-worms,  eels,  fnak.es,  etc.     For  they  are  both  putrefailions : 
for  water  in  mud  doth  putrify,  as  not  able  to  prefervc  itfelf  :  and  for  dung,  all  ex- 
crements are  the  refufe  and  [lutrefaiftions  of  nourifiiment.     Some  breed  in  wood,  both 
growing  and  cut  down,     ^nfy-,  in  what  woods  mod,  and  at  what  feafons  ?     We 
fee   that   the  worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  therafelves  into  balls,  are  bred 
chiefly  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the  timber ;  and  they  are  faid  to  be  found 
alib  many  times  in   gardens,  where  no  logs   are.     But   it  feemeth  their  generation 
requireth  a  coverture,  both  from  fun  and  rain  or  dew,  as  the  timber  is  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  venomous,    but  contrariwife  are   held  by  the  phyficians  to  clarify 
the  blood.    It  is  obferved  alfo,  that  cmices  are  found  in  the  hok-s  of  bed-fides.    Some 
breed  in  the  hair  of  living  creatures,  as  lice  and  tikes ;  which  are  bred  by  the  fweac 
clofe  kept,  and  fomewhat  arefied  by  the  hair.     The  excrements  of  living  creatures 
do  not  only  breed  hijccla  when  they  areexcerned,  but  alio  while  they  are  in  the  body  j 
as  in  worms,  whereco  children  are  moft  fubjedt,  and  are  chiefly  in  the  guts.     And  it 
hath  been  lately  obferved  by  phyficians,  that  in  many  peftilent  difeafes,  there  are 
worms  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  where  excrements  are   not,   but  only 
humours  putrified.     Fleas  breed  principally  of  ftraw  or  mats,  where  there  hath  been 
a  little  moiflure;  or  the  chamber  and  bed-flraw  kept  clofe,  and  not  aired.     It  is  re- 
ceived, that  they  are  killed  by  fl:revving  wormwood  in  the  rooms.     And  it   is  truly 
obferved,  that  bitter  things  are  apt  rather  to  kill,  than  engender  putrefaction  \  and 
they  be  things  that  are  fat  or  fweet,  that  are  aptefl;  to  putrify.     There  is  a  worm  that 
hreedeth  in  meal,  of  the  fhape  of  a  large  white  maggot,  v/hich  is  given  as  a  great 
dainty  to  nightingales.     The  moth  brecdeth  upon  cloth,  and  other  lanifices  ;    efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankifii  and  wet.     It  delighteth  to  be  about  the  flame  of  a 
candle.     There  is  a  worm  called  a  wevil,  bred  underground,  and  that  feedeth  upon 
roots ;  as  parfnips,  carrots,  etc.     Some  breed  in  waters,  efpecially  fhaded,  but  t!/:y 
niuft  be  Handing  waters  ;  as  the  water- fpider  that  hath  fix  legs.     Ihe  fly  called  the 
gad-fly,  breedeth  of  fomewhat  tliat  fwimmeth  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  and  is  mofc  . 
about  ponds.     There  is  a  worm  that  breedeth  of  the  dregs  of  wine  decayed  ;  whicli 
afterv^ards,  as  is  obferved  by  fome  of  the  ancients,    turr.eth  into  a  gnat.     It  hath 
been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  there  is  a  worm  tliat  breedeth  in  old  fnow,  and 
is  of  colour  redidi  and  dull  of  motion,  and  dieth  foon  after  it  cometh  out  of  fnow. 
Which   fhould  fliew,  that  fnow  hath  in  it  a  fecret  warmth  ;    for  elfe  it  could  hardly 
vivify.     And  the  reafon  of  the  dying  of  the  worm,  may  be  the  fudden  exhaling  of 
that  little  fpirit,  as  foon  as  it  cometh  out  of  the  cold,  which  had  Ihut  it  in.     For 
as  butterflies  quicl;en  with  heat,  which  were  benumbed  with  cold  •,  fo  fpirlts  may  ex- 
hale with  heat,  which  were  preferved  in  cold.     It  is  affirmed  both  by  the  ancient  and 
modern  obfervation,  that  in  furnaces  of  copper  and  brafs,  where  chalcUes.,  which  is 
vitriol,  is  often  cafl:  in  to  mend  the  working,  there  rifeth  fuddenly  a  fly,  which  fome- 
times  moveth  as  if  it  took  hold  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace ;  fometimes  is  feen  mov- 
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ing  in  the  fire  below  •,  and  dieth  prefently  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  tlie  furnace  :  which 
is  a  noble  inftance,  and  worthy  to  be  weighed  ;  for  it  fhewcth,  that  as  well  violent 
heat  of  fire,  as  the  gentle  heat  of  living  creatures,  will  vivify,  if  ic  have  matter  pro- 
portionable. Now  the  great  axiom  of  vivification  is,  that  there  mud  be  heat  to 
dilate  the  fpirit  of  the  body  ;  an  aftive  fpirit  to  be  dilated  ;  matter  vifcous  or  tena- 
cious to  hold  in  the  fpirit ;  and  that  matter  to  be  put  forth  and  figured.  Now  a 
fpirit  dilated  by  fo  ardent  a  fire  as  that  of  the  furnace,  as  foon  as  ever  it  cooleth  never 
fo  little,  congealeth  prefently.  And,  no  doubt,  this  adion  is  furthered  by  the  chal- 
cites,  which  hath  a  fpirit  that  will  put  forth  and  germinate,  as  we  fee  in  chemical 
trials.  Briefly,  mod  things  putrified  bring  forth  vife£la  of  feveral  names ;  but  we 
will  not  take  upon  us  now  to  enumerate  them  all. 

697.  The  infe5fa  have  been  noted  by  the  ancients  to  feed  little  :  but  this  hath  not 
been  diligently  obferved  -,  for  graflioppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  countries  ;  and 
filk-worms  devour  leaves  fwiftly  •,  and  ants  make  great  provifion.  It  is  true,  that 
creatures  that  fieep  and  reft  much,  eat  little  ;  as  dormice,  and  bats,  etc.  They  are 
all  without  blood  :  which  may  be,  for  that  the  Juice  of  their  bodies  is  almoft  all  one  ; 
not  blood,  and  flefh,  and  fl<in,  and  bone,  as  in  perfecl  creatures  ;  the  integral  parts 
have  extreme  variety,  but  the  fimilar  parts  little-.  It  is  true,  that  they  have,  fome 
of  them,  a  diaphragm  and  an  inteftine  ;  and  they  have  all  f!<ins  •,  which  in  moft  of 
the  infe5Ia  are  ca(t  often.  They  are  not,  generally,  of  long  life  :  yet  bees  have  been 
known  to  live  feven  years  :  and  fnakes  are  thought,  the  rather  for  the  carting  of 
their  fpoii,  to  live  till  they  be  old  :  and  eels,  which  many  times  breed  of  putrefac- 
tion, will  live  and  grow  very  long  :  and  thofe  that  interchange  from  worms  to  flies 
in  the  fummer,  and  from  flies  to  worms  in  the  winter,  have  been  kept  in  boxes  four 
years  at  the  lead.  Yet  there  are  certain  flies  that  are  called  ephemera  that  live  but  a 
day.  The  caufe  is  the  exility  of  the  fpirit,  or  perhaps  the  abfence  of  the  fun  ;  for 
that  if  they  were  brought  in,  or  kept  clofe,  they  might  live  longer.  Many  of  the 
i}jfe5fa,  as  butterflies  and  other  flies,  revive  eafily  when  they  feem  dead,  being 
brought  to  the  fun  or  fire.  The  caufe  whereof  is  the  diff'ufion  of  the  vital  fpirit, 
and  the  eafy  dilating  of  it  by  a  little  heat.  They  fl:ir  a  good  while  after  the'r  heads 
are  off,  or  that  they  be  cut  in  pieces-,  which  is  caufed  alfo,  for  that  their  vital  fpirits 
are  rnore  diffufed  throughout  all  their  parts,  and  lefs  confined  to  organs  than  in  per- 
fecfl  creaLU^-es. 

698.  The  infeSfa  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  imagination;  and  where- 
as fome  of  the  ancients  have  faid,  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their  ima- 
gination indefinite,  it  is  negligently  ob  erved  ;  for  ants  go  right  forwards  to  their 
hills ;  and  bees  do  admirably  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath  two  or  three  miles 
o.ft  to  their  hives.  It  may  be,  gnats  and  flies  have  their  imagination  more  mutable 
and  giddy,  as  fmall  birds  hkewife  have.  It  is  faid  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
have  only  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  which  is  manifeftly  untrue  ;  for  if  they  go  forth  right 
to  a  place,  they  mufl:  needs  have  fight ;  befides,  they  delight  more  in  one  flower 
or  herb  than  in  another,  and  therefore  have  tarte  :  and  bees  are  called  with  found 
upon  brafs,  and  therefore  they  have  hearing  ;  which  flieweth  likewife,  that  though 
their  fpirit  be  diffufed,  yet  there  is  a  feat  of  their  fenfes  in  their  head. 

Other  obfervations  concerning  the  infetla,  together  with  the  enumeration  of 
them,  we  refer  to  that  place,  where  we  mean  to  handle  the  title  of  animals  in 
general. 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  leaping. 

699.  A  MAN  Icapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than  without.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  the  weight,  it"  it  be  proportionable,  Ilrengtheneth  the  finews  by  contradling 
them.  For  otherwife,  where  no  contradion  is  needful,  weight  hindereth.  As  we  lee 
in  horfe-r.ices,  men  are  curious  to  Ibrefee  that  there  be  not  the  lealT:  weight  upon  the 
one  horfc  more  than  upon  the  other.  In  leaping  with  weights  the  arms  are  firlt  caft 
backwards,  and  then  forwards,  with  fo  much  the  greater  force;  for  the  hands  00 
backward  before  they  take  their  rife,  ^^ery,  if  the  contrary  motion  of  the  Ipirits, 
immediately  before  the  motion  we  intend,  doth  not  caufe  the  fi-irits  as  it  were  to  bieak 
forth  with  more  force  ?  as  breath  alfo,  drawn  and  kept  in,  cometh  forth  more  for- 
cibly :  and  in  calling  ot  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a  great  fwing,  are  firft  caft  back- 
ward. 

Experiment  JoUtary  touching  the  pleafitres  and  difpkafures  cf  the  fenfes,  efpec'ially  of 

hearing. 

700.  Of  mufical  tones  and  unequal  founds  we  have  fpoken  before-,  but  touching  the 
pleafure  and  difpleafure  of  the  fenles,  not  fo  fully.  Haifli  founds,  as  of  a  faw  when 
it  is  fharpened  ;  grinding  of  one  ftone  againft  another  •,  fqueaking  or  flirieking  noife  ; 
make  a  lliivering  or  horror  in  the  body,  and  fet  the  teeth  on  edge.  The  caufe  is,  for 
that  the  objedts  of  the  ear  do  affedl  the  fpirits,  immediately,  moll  with  pleafure  and 
offence.  We  fee  there  is  no  colour  that  atFefteth  the  eye  much  with  difpleafure  :  there 
be  fights  that  are  horrible,  becaufe  they  excite  the  memory  of  things  that  are  odious 
or  fearful  ;  but  the  fame  things  painted  do  little  afiecSt.  As  for  fmells,  tafles,  and 
touches,  they  be  things  that  do  affei5t  by  a  participation  or  impulfion  of  the  body  of 
the  objeit.  So  it  is  lound  alone  that  doth  immediately  and  incorporeally  affeiEl  moft  ; 
this  is  moft  manifeft  in  mufic,  and  concords  and  difcords  in  mufic  :  for  all  founds, 
whether  they  be  fharp  or  flat,  if  they  be  fweet,  have  a  roundnefs  and  equality  ;  and 
if  they  be  harfli,  are  unequal :  for  a  difcord  itfelf  is  but  a  harftincfs  of  divers  founds 
meeting.  It  is  true  that  inequality  not  flayed  upon,  but  pafilng,  is  rather  an  increafe 
of  fweetnefs ;  as  in  the  purling  of  a  wreathed  ftring  •,  and  in  the  raucity  of  a 
trumpet;  and  in  the  nightingale-pipe  of  a  regal ;  and  in  a  difcord  flraight  tailing  upon 
a  concord  ;  but  if  you  Hay  upon  it,  it  is  offenfive  :  and  therefore  there  be  thele  three 
degrees  of  pleafing  and  difpleafing  in  founds,  fweet  founds,  difcords,  and  harfh  founds, 
which  we  call  by  divers  names,  as  fliriekingor  grating,  fuch  as  we  now  fpeak  of.  As 
for  the  fetting  of  the  teeth  on  edge,  we  fee  plainly  what  an  intercourfe  there  is  between 
the  teeth  and  the  organ  of  the  hearing,  by  the  taking  of  the  end  of  a  bow  between 
the  teeth,  and  ftriking  upon  the  ftring. 
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CENTURY      VIII. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  veins  of  medicinal  earth. 

'HERE  be  minerals  and  foffils  in  great  variety  -,  but  of  veins  of  earth  me- 
dicinal, but  few  :  the  chief  are  terra  kmnia,  terra  figillata  communis,  and 
bolus  armenus;  whereof /«t«  lemnia  is  the  chief.  The  virtues  of  them  are,  for  cur- 
ing of  wounds,  ftanching  of  blood,  flopping  of  fluxes,  and  rheums,  and  arrefting  the 
fpreading  of  poifon,  infeftion,  and  putrefaftion  :  and  they  have  of  all  other  fimples 
the  perfefteft  and  pureft  quality  of  drying,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  any  other 
quality.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  bole-armoniac  is  the  moft  cold  of  them,  and  that 
terra  lemnia  is  the  moft  hot  •,  for  which  caufe  the  ifland  Lemnos,  where  it  is  digged, 
was  in  the  old  fabulous  ages  conlecrated  to  Vulcan. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  growth  offponges. 

702.  About  the  bottom  of  the  Straits  are  gathered  great  quantities  of  fponges, 
which  are  gathered  from  the  fides  of  rocks,  being  as  it  were  a  large  but  tough  mofs. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  becaufe  that  there  be  but  few  fubftances,  plant-like, 
that  arow  deep  within  the  fea  ;  for  they  are  gathered  fometimes  fifteen  fathom  deep  : 
and  when  they  are  laid  on  fhore,  they  feem  to  be  of  great  bulk  ;  but  crufhed  toge- 
ther, will  be  tranfported  in  a  very  fmall  room. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fea-fifli  put  in  frefh  waters. 

703.  It  feemeth,  that  fifh  that  are  ufed  to  the  fait  water,  do  neverthelefs  delight 
more  in  frefn.  We  fee,  that  filmons  and  fmelts  love  to  get  into  rivers,  though  it  be 
againft  the  ftream.  At  the  haven  of  Conftantinople  you  fhall  have  great  quantities 
of  fifh  that  come  from  the  Euxine  fca,  that  when  they  come  into  the  frefh  water,  do 
inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies,  fo  as  you  may  take  them  with  your  hand.  I 
doubt  there  hath  not  been  iufficient  experiment  made  of  putting  fea-fifh  into  frefh 
water,  ponds,  and  pools.  It  is  a  thing  of  great  ufe  and  pleafure  ;  for  fo  you  may  have 
them  new  at  fome  good  diftance  from  the  fea :  and  befides,  it  may  be,  the  fifh  will 
eat  the  pleafanter,  and  may  fall  to  breed.  And  it  is  faid,  that  Colchefler  oifters, 
which  are  put  into  pits,  where  the  fea  goeth  and  cometh,  but  yet  fo  that  there  is  a 
frefh  v/ater  coming  alfo  to  them  when  the  fea  voideth,  become  by  that  m.eans  flatter, 
and  more  grown. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  attratlion  hy  fimilitude  of  fuhftance. 

704.  The  Turkifh  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  flioot  ;  infomuch  as  it  hath  been 
known,  that  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  fteel  target,  or  a  piece  of  brafs  of  two  inches 
thick  :  but  that  which  is  more  ftrange,  the  arrow,  if  it  be  headed  with  wood,  hath 
been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood  of  eight  incheis  thick.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  we  had  in  ufe  at  one  time,  for  fea  fight,  Ihort  arrows,  which  they  called 
fprights,  without  any  other  heads,  fave  wood  fliarpened ;  which  were  difcharged  out 
of  muflcets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  fides  of  fliips  where  a  bullet  would  not 
pierce.     But  this  dependeth  upon  one  of  the  greateft  fecrets  in  ail  nature ;  which  is, 

that 
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that  fimilitude  of  fubftance  will  caufe  attraftion,  where  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from 
the  motion  of  gravity  :  for  if  that  were  taken  away,  lead  would  draw  lead,  and  o-old 
would  draw  gold,  and  iron  would  draw  iron,  without  the  help  of  the  loadftone. 
But  this  fame  motion  of  weight  or  gravity,  which  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  matter,  and 
hath  no  affinity  with  the  form  or  kind,  doth  kill  the  other  motion,  except  itfelf  be 
killed  by  a  violent  motion,  as  in  thefc  inllances  of  arrows  ;  for  then  the  motion  of 
attradion  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance  beginneth  to  fhew  itfelf.  But  we  fhall  handle 
this  point  of  nature  fully  in  due  place. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  certain  drinks  in  Turkey. 

705.  Thev  have  in  Turkey  and  the  eaft  certain  confedlions,  which  they  call  fer- 
rets, which  are  like  to  candied  conferves,  and  are  made  of  fugar  and  lemons,  or  fu- 
gar  and  citrons,  or  fugar  and  violets,  and  fome  other  flowers  ;  and  fome  mixture  of 
amber  for  the  more  delicate  perfons  :  and  thofe  they  difiblve  in  water,  and  thereof 
make  their  drink,  becaufe  they  are  forbidden  wine  by  their  law.  But  I  do  much 
marvel,  that  no  Englidiman,  or  Dutchman,  or  German,  doth  fet  up  brewing  in 
Conftantinople;  confidering  they  have  fuch  quantity  of  barley.  For  as  for  the  gene- 
ral fort  of  men,  frugality  m.ay  be  the  caufe  of  drinking  water-,  for  that  it  is  nofmall  fav- 
ing  to  pay  nothing  for  one's  drink  -,  but  the  better  fort  might  well  be  at  the  coft.  And 
yet  I  wonder  the  lefs  at  it,  becaufe  I  fee  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  have  not  taken  into  ufe 
beer  or  ale  ;  which,  perhaps,  if  they  did,  would  better  both  their  healths  and  their 
complexions.  It  is  likely  it  would  be  matter  of  great  gain  to  any  that  fhould  begin 
it  in  Turkey. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  fvseat. 

706.  In  bathing  in  hot  water,  fwear,  neverthelefs,  cometh  not  in  the  parts  under 
the  water.  The  caufe  is  ;  firft,  for  that  fweat  is  a  kind  of  colliquation  ;  and  that 
kind  of  colliquation  is  not  made  either  by  an  over-dry  heat,  or  an  over-moift  heat : 
for  over-moifture  doth  fomewhat  extinguifn  the  heat,  as  we  fee  that  even  hot  water 
quencheth  fire;  and  over-dry  heat  Autteth  the  pores  :  and  therefore  men  will  fooner 
fweat  covered  before  the  fun  or  fire,  than  if  they  ftood  naked:  and  earthen  bottles, 
filled  with  hot  water,  do  provoke  in  bed  a  fweat  more  daintily  than  brick-bats  hot. 
Secondly,  hot  water  doth  caufe  evaporation  from  the  flcin  •,  fo  as  it  fpendeth  the  mat- 
ter in  thofe  parts  under  the  water,  before  it  iflueth  in  Iweat.  Again,  iweat  cometh 
more  plentifully,  if  the  heat  be  increafed  by  degrees,  than  if  it  be  greateft  at  finil  or 
equal.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  pores  are  better  opened  by  a  gentle  heat,  than  by 
a  more  violent  ;  and  by  their  opening,  the  fweat  ilfueth  more  abundantly.  And 
therefore  phyficians  may  do  well  when  they  provoke  fweat  in  bed  by  bottles,  with  a 
decoclion  of  fudorific  herbs  in  hot  water,  to  make  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  bottles  ; 
and  to  lay  in  the  bed  the  lefs  heated  firft,  and  after  half  an  hour,  the  more  heated. 

707.  Sweat  is  fait  in  tafte;  the  caufe  is,  for  that  that  part  of  the  nourilhment  which 
is  frefhandfweet,  turneth  into  blood  and  flefh;  and  the  fweat  is  only  that  part  which  is 
feparate  and  excerned.  Blood  alfo  raw  hath  fome  faltnefs  more  than  flefti ;  becaufe  the 
aiumilation  into  flefh  is  not  without  a  little  and  f-ubtile  excretion  from  the  blood. 

708.  Sweat  cometh  forth  more  out  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  than  the  low- 
er ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  thofe  parts  are  more  repleniftied  with  fpirits  ;  and  the 
fpirits  are  they  that  put  forth  fweat :  befides,  they  are  lefs  fl^ftiy,  and  fweat  iiuieth, 
chiefly,  out  of  the  parts  that  are  lefs  fleftiy,  and  more  dry,  as  the  forehead  and  breaft. 

709.  Me.v  fweat  more  in  fleep  than  waking  ;  and  yet  fleep  doth  rather  flay  other 

flux- 
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fluxions,  tHan  caufe  them  ;  as  rheums,  loofenefs  of  the  body,  elc.  The  caufe  is,  fof 
that  in  (Iccp  tlie  heat  and  fpirits  do  naturally  move  inwards,  and  there  reft.  But 
when  they  are  colkfted  once  within,  the  heat  becometh  more  violent  and  irritate  ; 
and  thereby  expellethfweat. 

710.  Cold  fweats  are,  many  times,  mortal,  and  near  death-,  and  always  ill,  and 
fufpeftedi  as  in  great  fears,  hypochondriacal  paffions,  f/c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that 
cold  fweats  come  by  a  relaxation  or  forfaking  of  the  fpirits,  whereby  the  moifture  of 
the  body,  which  heat  did  keep  firm  in  the  parts,  fevereth  and  iflueth  out. 

711.  In  thofe.difeafes  which  cannot  be  difcharged  by  fweat,  fweat  is  ill,  and  ra- 
ther to  be  ftaycd  •,  as  in  difeafes  of  tlic  lungs,  and  fluxes  of  the  belly  :  but  in  thofe 
difeafes  which  are  expelled  by  fweat,  it  eafeth  and  lighteneth  ;  as  in  agues,  pefti- 
Icnces,  eic.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  fweat  in  the  latter  fort  is  partly  critical,  and 
fendeth  forth  the  matter  that  oftendeth -,  but  in  the  former,  it  either  proceedeth  from 
the  labour  of  the  fpirits,  which  (lieweth  them  opprefTed  ;  or  from  motion  of  confent, 
v/hen  nature  not  able  to  expel  the  difeafe  where  it  is  feated,  moveth  to  an  expulfion 
indiS'erent  over  all  the  body. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  glozv-icorm. 

712.  Th£  nature  of  the  glow-worm  is  hitherto  not  well  cbferved.  Thus  much 
we  fee;  that  they  breed  chiefly  in  the  hott«fl  months  of  fummer ;  and  that  they 
breed  not  in  champain,  but  in  buflies  and  hedges.  "Whereby  it  may  be  conceived, 
that  the  fpirit  of  them  is  very  fine,  and  not  to  be  refined  but  by  fummer  heats  : 
and  again,  that  by  reafon  of  the  finenefs,  it  doth  eafily  exhale.  In  Italy,  and  the 
hotter  countries,  there  is  a  fly  they  call  Luccicle,  that  lliineth  as  the  glow-worm  doth; 
and  it  may  be  is  the  flying  glow-worm.  But  that  fly  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marflies.  But  yet  the  two  former  obfervations  hold  ;  for  they  are  not  feen  but  in 
the  heat  of  fummer ;  and  fedge,  or  other  green  of  the  fens,  give  as  good  (hade  as 
buflies.  It  may  be  the  glow-worms  of  the  cold  countries  ripen  not  fo  far  as  to  be 
winged. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  imprejfions,  which  the  pajpions  of  the  mind  make 

upon  the  body. 

713.  The  pafTions  of  the  mind  work  upon  the  body  the  impreffions  following. 
Fear  caufeth  palenefs,  trembling,  the  ftanding  of  the  hair  upright,  flarting  and 
Hirieking.  The  palenefs  is  caufed,  for  that  the  blood  runneth  inv/ard  to  fuccour 
the  heart.  The  trembling  is  caufed,  for  that  through  the  flight  of  the  fpirits  inward, 
the  outward  parts  are  deftitutcd,  and  not  fuftained.  Standing  upright  of  the  hair 
is  caufed,  for  that  by  the  fliutting  of  the  pores  of  thefkin,  the  hair  that  lieth  aflope 
mufc  needs  rife.  Starting  is  both  an  apprehenfion  of  the  thing  feared,  and  in  that 
kind  it  is  a  motion  of  fhrinking,  and  likewife  an  inquifition  in  the  beginning,  what 
the  matter  fliould  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  ercftion,  and  therefore  when 
a  man  would  liften  fuddenly  to  any  thing,  he  flarteth  ;  for  the  flarting  is  an  ereftion 
of  the  fpirits  to  attend.  Shrieking  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which  fuddenly 
ilriketh  the  fpirits  :  for  it  mull  be  noted,  that  many  motions,  though  they  be  up- 
profitable  to  expel  that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  are  ofi'ers  of  nature,  and  caufe  mo- 
tions by  confent  ;  as  in  groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain. 

714.  Grief  and  pain  caufe  fighing,  lobbing,  groaning,  fcreaming,  and  roaring; 
tears,  diftorting  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  fweating.  Sighing  is  caufed  by 
rhc  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity  of  breath  to  refrefh  the  heart  that  laboureth ; 

like 
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like  a  trreat  draught  when  one  is  thirfty.  Sobbing  is  the  fame  thing  ftronger.  Groan- 
ing and  icreaming,  and  roaring,  are  caufed  by  an  appetite  of  expulfion,  as  hath  been 
fud  :  for  when  the  fpirits  cannot  expel  the  thing  that  hurteth,  in  their  ftrife  to  do 
k,  by  motion  of  confent,  they  expel  the  voice.  And  this  is  when  the  fpirics  yields 
and  give  over  to  refill :  for  if  one  do  conftantly  refill  pain,  he  will  not  groan.  Tears 
are  caufed  by  a  contraftion  of  the  fpirits  of  the  brain  ;  which  contradion  by  con- 
fequence  aftringeth  the  moiilure  of  the  brain,  and  thereby  fendeth  tears  into  the 
eyes.  And  this  contrai^tion  or  compreflion,  cauieth  alio  wringing  of  the  hands ; 
for  wringing  is  a  gefture  of  exprelTion  of  moifture.  The  diftorting  of  the  tace  is 
caufed  by  a  contention,  firft  to  bear  and  refill,  and  then  to  expel  •,  which  maketh 
the  parts  knit  firft,  and  afterwards  open.  Grinding  of  the  teeth  is  caufed,  likcwife, 
by  a  gathering  and  ferring  of  the  fpirits  together  to  refill,  which  maketh  the  teeth 
alfo  to  fit  hard  one  againft  another.  Sweating  is  alio  a  compound  motion,  by  the 
labour  of  the  fpirits,  firil  to  refift,  and  then  to  expel. 

7 1 5.  Joy  caufeth  a  chearfulnefs  and  vigour  in  the  eyes,  finging,  leaping,  dancing,, 
and  fometimes  tears.  All  thele  are  the  etfedls  of  the  dilatation  and  coming  forth 
of  the  fpirits  into  the  outward  parts  ;  which  maketh  them  more  lively  and  itirring. 
We  know  it  hath  been  feen,  that  excelfive  fudden  joy  hath  cauied  prefent  death,. 
while  the  fpirits  did  fpread  fo  much  as  they  could  not  retire  again.  As  tor  tears,  they 
are  the  efFefts  of  comprefiion  of  the  moiilure  of  the  brain,  upon  dilatation  of  the  fpi- 
rits. For  compreflion  of  the  fpirits  worketh  an  exprefnon  of  the  moiilure  of  the 
brain  by  confent,  as  hath  been  faid  in  grief.  But  then  in  joy,  it  worketh  it  diverfly ; 
namelv,  bv  propulfion  of  the  moifture,when  the  fpirits  dilate,  and  occupy  more  room. 

716.  Anger  cauieth  palcnefs  in  Ibme,  and  the  going  and  coming  of  the  colour 
in  others  :  alfo  trembling  in  fome-,  fweUing,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  ftamping, 
bending  of  the  fill.  Palenefs,  and  going  and  coming  of  the  colour,  arc  caufed  by 
the  burning  of  the  fpirits  about  the  heart  •,  which  to  refielh  themfclves,  call  in  more 
fpirits  from  the  outward  parts.  And  if  the  palenefs  be  alone,  without  fending 
forih  the  colour  again,  it  is  commonly  joined  with  fome  fear;  but  in  many  there  is 
no  palenefs  at  all,  but  contrariwile  rednefs  about  the  cheeks  and  gills  -,  which  is  by 
the  fending  forth  of  the  fpirits  in  an  appetite  to  revenge.  Trembling  in  anger  is 
likewife  by  a  calling  in  of  the  fpirits  ;  and  is  commonly,  when  anger  is  joined  with 
fear.  Swelling  is  caufed,  both  by  a  dilatation  of  the  ipirits  by  over- heating,  and  by 
a  liquefadlion  or  boiling  of  the  humours  thereupon.  Foaming  at  the  mouth  is. 
from  the  fame  caufe,  being  an  ebullition.  Stamping,  and  bending  of  the  fill,  are 
caufed  by  an  imagination  of  the  acfl  of  revenge. 

717.  Light  difpleafure  or  diilike  caufeth  fliaking  of  the  head,  frowning  and 
knitting  of  the  brows.  Thefe  efi^efls  arife  from  the  fame  caufes  that  trembling  and 
horror  do  •,  namely,  from  the  retiring  of  the  fpirits,  but  in  a  lefs  degree.  For  the 
fhaking  of  the  head  is  but  a  flow  and  definite  trembling  ;  and  is  a  gefture  of  flight 
refufal :  and  we  fee  alfo,  that  a  diflike  caufeth,  often,  that  gefture  of  the  hand, 
which  we  ufe  when  we  refufe  a  thing,  or  warn  it  away.  The  frowning  and  knitting 
of  the  brows  is  a  gathering,  or  ferring  of  the  fpirits,  to  refift  in  fome  meaiure. 
And  we  fee  alfo  this  knitting  of  the  brows  will  follow  upon  earncft  ftudying,  or 
cogitation  of  any  thing,  though  it  be  without  diflike. 

71S.  Shame  caufeth  blulhing,  and  calling  down  of  the  eyes.  Bluftiing  is  the 
refort  of  blood  to  the  face  ;  which  in  the  pafllon  of  fiiame  is  the  part  that  laboureth 
moft.  And  although  the  bluftiing  will  be  feen  in  the  whole  breaft  if  it  be  naked, 
yet  that  is  but  in  pallage  to  the  face.     As  for  the  cafting  down  of  the  eyes,  it  pro- 

ceedcth. 
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ceedeth  of  the  reverence  a  man  bearcth  to  other  men;  whereby,  v/hen  he  is  afliamed, 
he  cannot  Indure  to  look  firmly  upon  others  :  and  we  fee,  that  blufliing,  and  the 
caftinor  down  of  the  eyes  both,  are  more  when  we  come  before  many  ;  ore  Pompeii 
quid  mollius  ?  tiuuqtiam  non  coram  plurihiis  erubuit  :  and  likewife  when  we  come 
before  great  or  reverend  perfons. 

719.  Pity  caufeth  fometimes  tears  •,  and  a  flexion  or  cafl:  of  the  eye  afide.  Tears 
come  from  tlie  fame  caufe  that  they  do  in  grief:  for  pity  is  but  grief  in  another's 
behalf.  The  call  of  -the  eye  is  a  gcfture  of  averfion,  or  lothnefs  to  behold  the 
objeftofpity. 

720.  Wonder  caufeth  aftonidiment,  or  an  immoveable  pofture  of  the  body-, 
calting  up  of  the  eyes  to  heaven,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands.  For  afhonilhment, 
it  is  caufed  by  the  fixing.'Of  the  mind  upon  one  objeft  of  cogitation,  whereby  it 
doth  not  fpatiate  and  tranfcur,  as  it  ufeth  •,  for  in  wonder  the  fpirits  fly  not,  as  in 
fear  -,  but  only  fettle,  and  are  made  leis  apt  to  move.  As  for  the  calling  up  of  the 
eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  hands,  it  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the 
author,   by  power  and  providence,  of  flrange  wonders. 

721.  Laughing  caufeth  a  dilatation  of  the  mouth  and  lips  -,  a  continued  expulfion 
of  the  breath,  with  the  loud  noife,  which  maketh  the  interjeftion  of  laughing  ; 
fnaking  of  the  breafts  and  fides-,  running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent 
and  continued.  Wherein  firil  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  laughing  is  fcarce,  pro- 
perly, a  paflion,  but  hath  its  fource  from  the  intelleft  ;  for  in  laughing  there  ever 
precedeth  a  conceit  of  fomewhat  ridiculous.  And  therefore  it  is  proper  to  man. 
Secondly,  that  the  caufe  of  laughing  is  but  a  light  touch  of  the  fpirits,  and  not  fo 
deep  an  impreffion  as  in  other  pafllons.  And  therefore,  that  which  hath  no  affi- 
nity with  the  pafTions  of  the  mind,  it  is  moved,  and  that  in  great  vehemency,  only 
by  tickling  fome  parts  of  the  body  :  and  we  fee  that  men  even  in  a  grieved  ftate  of 
mind,  yet  cannot  fometimes  forbear  laughing.  Thirdly,  it  is  ever  joined  with 
fome  degree  of  delight :  and  therefore  exhilaration  hath  fome  affinity  with  joy, 
though  it  be  a  much  ligliter  motion  :  resfevera  eft  verum  gaudium.  Fourthly,  that 
the  objeft  of  it  is  deformity,  abfurdity,  fhrewd  turns,  and  the  like.  Now  to  fpeak  of 
the  caufes  of  the  eftefts  before  mentioned,  whereunto  thefe  general  notes  give  fome 
light.  For  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  continued  expulfion  of  the  breath 
arid  voice,  and  fliakingof  the  breafl:  and  fides,  they  proceed,  all,  from  the  dilatation 
of  the  fpirits-,  efpecialiy  being  fudden.  So  likev/ife,  the  running  of  the  eyes  with 
water,  as  hath  been  formerly  touched,  where  we  fpake  of  the  tears  of  joy  and  grief, 
is  an  effed  of  dilatation  of  the  fpirits.  And  for  fudden'nefs,  it  is  a  great  part  of 
the  matter  :  for  we  fee,  that  any  flirewd  turn  that  lighteth  upon  another  ;  or  any 
deformity,  etc.  moveth  laughter  in  the  inftant;  which  after  a  little  time  it  doth  not. 
So  vi/e  cannot  laugh  at  any  thing  after  it  is  ftale,  but  whilll  it  is  new:  and  even  in  tick- 
ling, if  you  tickle  the  fides,  and  give  warning  -,  or  give  a  hard  or  continued  touch, 
it  doth  not  move  laughter  fo  much. 

722.  Lust  caufeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapifm.  The  cauie  of  both 
thefe  is,  for  that  in  luft,  the  fight  and  the  touch  are  the  things  defired  ;  and  there- 
fore the  fpirits  refort  to  thofe  parts  which  are  moft  afi^efted.  And  note  well  in  ge- 
•neral,  for  that  great  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  obfervation,  that,  evermore,  the  fpirits, 
in  all  paffions,  refort  moft  to  the  parts  that  labour  moft,  or  are  moft  afFedted.  As 
in  the  laft  which  hath  been  mentioned,  tliey  refort  to  the  eyes  and  venereous 
parts  :  in  fear  and  anger  to  the  heart :  in  fhame  to  the  face  :  and  in  light  diflikes 
to  the  head. 

Experiments^ 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  drunkennefs. 

723.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  and  is  yet  believed,  that  the 
fperm  of  drunken  men  is  unfruitful.  The  ciufe  is,  for  that  it  is  over-moirtened, 
and  wanteth  fpiffitude:  and  we  have  a  merry  faying,  that  they  that  go  drunk  to  bed 
get  daughters. 

724.  Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  defcfl,  or  deftitution  in  voluntary 
motion.  They  reel  -,  they  tremble  ;  they  cannot  ftand,  nor  fpeak  ftrongly.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  opprefs  the  fpirits  animal,  and  occupy 
part  of  the  place  where  they  are;  and  fo  make  them  weak  to  move.  And  there- 
fore drunken  men  are  apt  to  tall  aQeep  :  and  opiates,  and  ftiipefadives,  as  poppy, 
henbane,  hemlock,  etc.  induce  a  kind  of  drunkennefs  by  the  groffiiefs  of  their  va- 
pour-, as  wine  doth  by  the  quantity  of  the  vapour.  Bcfidcs,  they  rob  the  fpirits 
animal  of  their  matter  whereby  they  are  nourillied  :  for  the  fpirits  of  tlie  wine 
prey  upon  it  as  well  as  they :  and  fo  they  make  the  fpirits  lei's  fupple  and  apt  to  move. 

725.  Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  turneth  round  •,  they  imagine  alfo  that 
things  come  upon  them  ;  they  fee  not  well  things  afar  oiF  ;  thofe  things  that  they 
fee  near  hand,  they  fee  out  of  their  place ;  and,  ibmetimes,  they  fee  things  double. 
The  caufe  of  the  imagination  that  things  turn  round  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  them- 
ielves  turn,  being  compreiTed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine,  for  any  liquid  body  upon 
compreilion  turneth,  as  we  fee  in  water,  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  fight,  whether  the 
vifua!  fpirits  move,  or  the  objed  moveth,  or  the  medium  moveth.  And  we  fee  that 
long  turning  round  breedeth  the  fame  imagination.  The  caufe  of  the  imagination 
that  things  come  upon  them  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  themfelves  draw  back  ; 
which  makeththe  objeft  feem  to  come  on  -,  and  belides,  when  they  fee  things  turn 
round  and  move,  fear  maketh  them  think  they  come  upon  them.  The  caufe  that 
they  cannot  fee  things  afar  off,  is  the  weaknefs  of  the  fpirits  ;  for  in  every  megrim 
•or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebration  joined  with  a  femblance  of  turning  round; 
which  we  fee  alfo  in  the  lighter  fort  of  fwoonings.  The  caufe  of  feeing  things  out 
of  their  place,  is  the  refraftion  of  the  fpirits  vifual  •,  for  the  vapour  is  as  an  unequal 
medium  -,  and  it  is  as  the  fight  of  things  out  of  place  in  water.  The  caufe  of  fee- 
ing things  double  is  the  fwift  and  unquiet  motion  of  the  fpirits,  being  oppreffed, 
to  and  fro  ;  for,  as  was  faid  before,  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  vifual,  and  the  motion 
of  the  object,  make  the  fame  appearances ;  and  for  the  fwift  motion  of  the  objed, 
we  fee,  that  if  you  filHp  a  lute-ftring,  it  fheweth  double  or  treble. 

726.  Men  are  fooner  drunk  with  fmall  draughts  than  with  great.  And  again, 
wine  fugared  mebnateth  leis  than  wine  pure.  The  caufe  of  the  former  is,  for  that 
the  wine  defcendeth  not  fo  faft  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftomach,  but  maketh  longer  ftay 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  fcndeth  vapours  fafter  to  the  head  -,  and  there- 
fore inebriateth  fooner.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  fops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quan- 
tity, inebriate  more  than  wine  of  itfelf.  The  caufe  of  the  latter  is,  for  that  the  fugar 
doth  infpifiiate  the  fpirits  of  the  wine,  and  maketh  them  not  fo  eafy  to  refolve  into 
vapour.  Nay  farther,  it  is  thought  to  be  fome  remedy  againft  mebriating,  if  wine 
Jugared  be  taken  after  wine  pure.  And  the  fame  effeft  is  wrought  either  by  oil  or 
milk,  taken  upon  much  drinking. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  help  or  hurt  of  wine,  though  moderately  ufed. 

727.  The  ufe  of  wine  in  dry  and  confumed  bodies  is  hurtful  ;  in  moift  and  full 
bodies  it  is  good.     The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the 

Voi.  I.  -Go  dew 
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dew  or  radical  moifture,  as  they  term  it,  of  the  body,  and  fo  deceive  the  animal  fpi- 
rits.  But  where  there  is  moifture  enough  or  fuperfluous,  there  wine  helpeth  to  di- 
geft,  and  deficcate  the  moifture. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  caterpillers, 
728.  The  caterpiller  is  one  of  the  moft  general  of  worms,  and  breedeth  of  dew 
and  leaves  ;  for  we  fee  infinite  number  of  caterpillers  which  breed  upon  trees  and 
hedges,  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or  hedges  are  in  great  part  confumed  ;  as 
well  by  their  breeding  out  of  the  leaf,  as  by  their  feeding  upon  the  leaf.  They 
breed  in  the  fpring  chiefly,  becaufe  then  there  is  both  dew  and  leaf.  And  they 
breed  commonly  when  the  eaft  winds  have  much  blown  ;  the  caufe  whereof  is,  the 
drynefs  of  that  wind  •,  for  to  all  vivification  upon  putrefa6tion,  it  is  requifite  the  matter 
be  not  too  moift  :  and  therefore  we  fee  they  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a 
fign  of  a  nimy  drynefs ;  as  we  fee  upon  the  ground,  whereupon,  by  dew  and  fun, 
cobwebs  breed  all  over.  We  fee  alfo  the  green  caterpiller  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  rofes,  efpecially  not  blown,  where  the  dew  fticketh  ;  but  efpecially  cater- 
pillers, both  the  greateft,  and  the  moft,  breed  upon  cabbages,  which  have  a  fat 
leaf,  and  apt  to  putrify.  The  caterpiller  towards  the  end  of  fummer  waxeth 
volatile,  and  turneth  to  a  butterfly,  or  perhaps  fome  other  fly.  There  is  a  cater- 
piller that  hath  a  fur  or  down  upon  it,  and  feemeth  to  have  affinity  with  the  filk- 
worm. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  flies  cantharides. 

729.  The  flies  cantharides  are  bred  of  a  worm  or  caterpiller,  but  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain fruit-trees  i  as  are  the  fig-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  wild  brier  ;  all  which 
bear  fweet  fruit,  and  fruit  that  hath  a  kind  of  fecret  biting  or  fharpnefs  :  for  the 
fig  hath  a  milk  in  it  that  is  fweet  and  corrofive  -,  the  pine  apple  hath  a  kernel  that 
is  ftrong  and  abfterfive  :  the  fruit  of  the  brier  is  faid  to  make  children,  or  thofe  that 
eat  them,  fcabbed.  And  therefore,  no  marvel  though  cantharides  have  fuch  a 
corrofive  and  cauterifing  quality  ;  for  there  is  not  any  other  of  the  infe^la,  but  is 
bred  of  a  duller  matter.  The  body  of  the  cantharides  is  bright  coloured  ;  and 
it  may  be,  that  the  delicate-coloured  dragon-flies  may  have  likewife  fome  corrofive 
quality. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  laffitude 

730.  Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  oil  and  v/arm  water- 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  all  lalTitude  is  a  kind  of  contufion,and  compreffion  of  the  parts  •, 
and  bathing  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition  ;  and  the  mixture  of  oil 
and  water  is  better  than  either  of  them  alone  ;  becaufe  water  entereth  better  into  the 
pores,  and  oil  after  entrv'  foftneth  better.  It  is  found  alfo,  that  the  taking  of  to- 
bacco doth  help  and  difcharge  laffitude.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  partly,  becaufe  by 
chearing  or  comforting  of  the  fpirits,  it  openeth  the  parts  comprelTed  or  contufed  \ 
and  chiefly,  becaufe  it  refreflieth  the  fpirits  by  the  opiate  virtue  thereof,  and  fo  dif- 
chargeth  wearinefs,  as  fleep  likewife  doth. 

731.  In  going  up  a  hill  the  knees  will  be  moft  weary  •,  in  going  down  a  hill,  the 
thighs.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the  hill, 
the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  moft  upon  the  knees;  and  in  going  down  the  hill, 
upon  the  thighs. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  cajliug  ofthejkin  andjhell  infome  creatures. 
y^2.  The  carting  of  the  fliin  is  by  the  ancients  compared  to  the  breaking  of  the 
fecundine  or  caul,  but  not  rightly :  for  that  were  to  make  every  cafting  of  the 
Ikin  a  new  birth  :  and  befidcs,  the  fecundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  fliaped  ac- 
cording to  the  parts,  but  the  flvin  is  fhaped  according  to  the  parts.  The  creatures 
that  call  their  (kin  arc,  the  fnake,  the  viper,  the  grafliopper,  the  lizard,  the  filk- 
worm,  etc.  Thofc  that  cad  their  fhcUare,  the  lobil:er,  the  crab,  the  crawfifli,  the 
hodmandod  or  dodman,  the  tortoife,  etc.  The  old  fliins  are  found,  but  the  old 
fhells  never  :  fo  as  it  is  like  they  fcale  off,  and  crumble  away  by  degrees.  And 
they  are  known  by  the  extreme  tendernefs  and  foftnefs  of  the  new  lliell,  and  fome- 
times  by  the  frefhnefs  of  the  colour  of  it.  The  caufe  of  the  cafting  of  fkin  and 
lliell  fhould  feem  to  be  the  great  quantity  of  matter  in  thofe  creatures  that  is  fit  to 
make  flcin  or  fliell  :  and  again,  the  loolenefs  of  the  fkin  or  flicll,  that  fticketh  not 
clofe  to  the  flelh.  For  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  the  new  ll<:in  or  fliell  that  putteth  off 
the  old  :  fo  we  fee,  that  in  deer  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth  off  the  old  •,  and 
in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  oft"  the  old  :  and  fo  birds  tliat  have  mucli  mattci 
for  their  beak,  caft  their  beaks,  the  new  beak  putting  off" the  old. 

Experiments  in  confer t  touching  the  pojlures  of  the  body. 

733.  Lying  not  ereft,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making  of  the  bed;  or  with 
the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  in  the  pofture  of  the  body,  is  the  more  wholefome. 
The  reafon  is,  the  better  comforting  of  the  ftomach,  which  is  by  that  lefs  penfile  : 
and  we  fee  that  in  weak  ftomachs,  the  laying  up  of  the  legs  high,  and  the  knees 
almoft  to  the  mouth,  helpeth  and  comforteth.  We  fee  alfo  that  galley-flaves,  not- 
withftanding  their  mifery  otherwife,  are  commonly  fat  and  fleffiy  -,  and  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  the  ftomach  is  fupported  fomewhat  in  fitting,  and  is  penfile  in  ftanding  or 
going.  And  therefore,  for  prolongation  of  life,  it  is  good  to  choofe  thofe  exercifes 
where  the  limbs  cnove  more  than  the  ftomach  and  belly  •,  as  in  rowing,  and  in 
fawing  being  fet. 

734.  Megrims  and  giddinefs  are  rather  when  we  rife  after  long  fitting,  than 
while  we  fit.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  vapours,  which  were  gathered  by  fitting, 
by  the  fudden  motion  fly  more  up  into  the  Iiead. 

y^^.  Leaning  long  upon  any  part  niaketh  it  numb,  and  as  we  call  it,  afleep. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  comprefTion  of  the  part  fuffereth  not  the  fpirits  to  have 
free  accefs ;  and  therefore  when  we  come  out  of  it,  v/e  feel  a  ftinging  or  prickino-, 
which  is  the  re-entrance  of  the  fpirits. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  pefiilential  years. 

736.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  thofe  years  are  peftilential  and  unwholfom,  when 
there  are  great  numbers  of  frogs,  flies,  locufts,  etc.  The  caufe  is  plain  ;  for  that 
thofe  creatures  being  engender'd  of  putrefadion,  when  they  abound,  fhew  a  general 
difpofition  of  the  year,  and  conftitution  of  the  air,  to  difeafes  of  putrefaftion.  And 
the  fame  prognoltic,  as  hath  been  faid  before,  holdeth,  if  you  find  worms  in  oak- 
apples  :  for  the  conftitution  of  the  air  appearech  more  fubtilly  in  any  of  thefe  things, 
than  to  the  fenfe  of  man. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  prognofiics  of  hard  "jointers. 

737.  It  is  an  obfervation  amongft  country  people,  thatyears  offtore  of  haws  and 
hips  do  commonly  portend  cold  winters ;  and  they  afcribe  it  to  God's  providence, 

Oo  2  that, 
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that,  as  the  Scripture  faith,  reacheth  even  the  falling  of  a  fparrow ;  and  much  more  is 
like  to  reach  to  the  prefervation  of  birds  in  fuch  feafons.  The  natural  caufe  alfo 
may  be  the  want  of  heat,  and  abundance  of  moifture,  in  the  fummer  precedent  ; 
which  putteth  forth  thole  fruits,  and  muft  needs  leave  great  quantity  of  cold  va- 
pours not  difllpated  ;  which  caufeth  the  cold  of  the  winter  following. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  tnedicines  that  condenfe  and  relieve  the  fpirits. 
738.  They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  coffee,  made  of  a  berry  of  the  fame 
name,  as  black  as  foot,  and  of  a  ftrong  fcent,  but  not  aromatical ;  which  they  take, 
beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink  it  :  and  they  take  it,  and  fit 
at  it  in  their  coffee-houfes,  which  are  like  our  taverns.  This  drink  comforteth  the 
brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digeftion.  Certainly  this  berry  coffee,  the  root  and 
leaf  beetle,  the  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  tear  of  poppy,  opium,  of  which  the  Turks  are 
great  takers,  fuppofing  it  expelleth  all  fear,  do  ail  condenfe  the  fpirits,  and  make 
them  ftrong  and  aleger.  But  it  feemeth  they  are  taken  after  feveral  manners  ;  for 
coffee  and  opium  are  taken  down,  tobacco  but  in  fmoke,  and  beetle  is  but  champ- 
ed in  the  mouth  with  a  little  lime.  It  is  like  there  are  more  of  them,  if  they  were 
well  found  out,  and  well  corredled.  ^tery,  of  henbane-leed  ;  of  mandrake  ■,  of 
fiiffron,  root  and  flower;  o'i folium  ifidiciwj;  of  ambergreefe  ;  oi  t\\c  AJJyrian  amomutn, 
if  it  may  be  had  -,  and  of  the  fcarlet  powder  which  they  call  kermes  ;  and,  generally, 
of  all  fuch  things  as  do  inebriate  and  provoke  fleep.  Note,  that  tobacco  is  not  taken 
in  root  or  feed,  which  are  more  forcible  ever  than  leaves. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  paintings  of  the  body. 

739.  The  Turks  have  a  black  powder  made  of  a  mineral  called  alcohol,  which 
with  a  fine  long  pencil  they  lay  under  their  eye-lids,  which  doth  colour  them  black  ; 
whereby  the  white  of  the  eye  is  fet  off  more  white.  With  the  fame  powder  they 
colour  alfo  the  hairs  of  their  eye-lids,  and  of  their  eye-brows,  M'hich  they  draw  into 
embowed  arches.  You  fliall  find  that  Xenophon  maketh  mention,  that  the  iVIedes 
uf:d  to  paint  their  eyes.  The  Turks  ufe  with  the  fame  tinfture  to  colour  the  hair 
of  their  heads  and  beards  black.  And  divers  with  us  that  are  grown  gray,  and  yet 
would  appear  young,  find  means  to  make  their  hair  black,  by  combing  it,  as  they 
fay,  with  a  leaden  comb,  or  the  like.  As  for  the  Chinefes,  who  are  of  an  ill  com- 
plexion, being  olivafter,  they  paint  their  cheeks  fcarlet,  efpecially  their  king  and 
grandees.  Generally,  barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only  paint  them- 
felves,  but  they  pounce  and  raife  their  fkin,  that  the  painting  may  not  be  taken 
forth ;  and  make  it  into  works.  So  do  the  Well-Indians  -,  and  fo  did  the  ancient 
Pi6ls  and  Britons ;  fo  that  it  feemeth  men  would  have  the  colours  of  birds  feathers, 
if  they  could  tell  how  ;  or  at  leafb,  they  will  have  gay  ftiins  inftead  of  gay  clothes.. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  ufe  of  bathing  and  anointing. 

740.  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  ufe  of  bathing,  as  a  part  of  diet,  is  left.  With  the 
Romans  and  Grecians  it  was  as  ufual  as  eating  or  fleeping  •,  and  fo  is  it  amongll  the 
Turks  at  this  day  ;  whereas  with  us  it  remaineth  but  as  a  part  of  phyfic.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  ufe  of  it,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,  was  hurtful  to  health  ;  for 
that  it  made  the  body  foft,  and  eafy  to  wafte.  For  the  Turks  it  is  more  proper,  be- 
caufe  that  their  drinking  water  and  feeding  upon  rice,  and  other  food  of  Imall  nou- 
rifhment,  maketh  their  bodies  fo  folid  and  hard,  as  you  need  not  fear  that  bathing 

Ihould 
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fliould  make  them  frothy.  Befides,  the  Turks  are  great  fitters,  and  feklom  walk, 
whereby  they  fweat  Icfs,  and  need  bathing  more.  But  yet  certain  it  is  that  bathincr, 
and  efpecially  anointing,  may  befo  ufed  as  it  may  be  a  great  help  to  heakh,  and  pro- 
longation of  Hfe.  But  hereof  we  fliall  fpcak  in  due  place,  when  we  come  to  handle 
experiments  medicinak 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  cambleting  of  paper. 
741.  The  Turks  have  a  pretty  art  of  cambleting  of  paper,  which  is  not  with  us 
in  ufe.     They  take  divers  oiled  colours,  and  put  them  feverally,  in  drops,  upon  wa- 
ter, and  ftir  the  water  lightly,  and  then  wet  their  paper,   being  of  fome  thicknef? 
with  it,  and  die  paper  will  be  waved  and  veined,  like  camblet  or  marble. 

Experiment  folitary  foticbing  cuttle-ink. 
■]\2.  It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  the  blood  of  all  birds  and  beafts  and  fiiTies, 
fhould  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  the  cuttle  fnould  be  as  black  as  ink. 
A  man  would  think,  that  the  caufc  fhould  be  the  higli  concoction  of  that  blood  \ 
for  we  fee  in  ordinary  puddings,  that  the  boiling  turneth  the  blood  to  be  black  ; 
and  the  cuttle  is  accounted  a  delicate  meat,  and  is  much  in  requeft. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  increafe  cf  weight  in  earth. 

743.  It  is  reported  of  credit,  that  if  you  take  earth  from  land  adjoining  to  the  river 
of  Nile,  and  preferve  it  that  manner  that  it  neither  come  to  be  wet  nor  wafted  ;  and 
weigh  it  daily,  it  will  not  alter  weight  until  the  feventeenth  of  June,  which  is  the 
day  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rile  ;  and  then  it  will  grow  more  and  more  pon- 
derous, till  the  river  cometh  to  its  height.  Which  if  it  be  true,  it  cannot  be  caufed 
but  by  the  air,  which  then  beginneth  to  condenfe  ;  and  fo  turneth  wuhin  that  fmall 
mold  into  a  degree  of  moifture,  which  produceth  weight.  So  it  hath  been  obferv- 
ed,  that  tobacco  cut,  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by  the  fire,  lofeth  weight ;  and 
after  being  laid  in  the  open  air,  recovereth  weight  again.  And  it  fliould  fi;em,  that  ' 
as  foon  as  ever  the  river  beginneth  to  increafe,  the  whole  body  of  the  air  thereabouts 
fuffereth  a  change  :  for,  that  which  is  more  ftrange,  it  is  credibly  affirmed,  that  upon 
that  very  day  when  the  river  firfi:  rifeth,  great  plagues  in  Cairo  ufe  fuddenly  to 
break  up. 

Experiments  in  cctifort  touching  flcep, 

744.  Those  that  are  very  cold,  and  efpecially  in  tlieir  feet,  cannot  get  to  deep  : 
the  caufe  may  be,  for  that  in  fleep  is  required  a  free  refpiration,  which  cold  doth 
fliut  in  and  hinder  •,  for  we  fes,  that  in  great  colds  one  can  fcarce  draw  his  breath. 
Another  caufe  may  be,  for  that  cold  calleth  the  fpirits  to  fuccour ;  and  therefore  they 
cannot  fo  well  clofe,  and  go  together  in  the  head  ;  v/hich  is  ever  requifite  tofleep. 
And  for  the  fame  caufe,  pain  and  noile  hinder  fleep ;  and  darknefs,  contrariv/ife, 
furthereth  fleep. 

745.  Some  noifes,  whereof  we  fpake  in  the  hundred  and  twelfth  experiment,  help 
fleep-,  as  the  blowing  of  the  v.ind,  the  trickling  of  water,  humming  of  bees,  fott 
finging,  reading,  etc.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  move  in  the  fpirits  a  gentle  atten- 
tion -,  and  whatfoever  moveth  attention  without  too  much  labour,  ft:illeth  the  natu- 
ral and  difcurfive  motion  of  the  fpirits. 

746.  Sleep 
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746.  Sleep  nouriflieth,  or  at  leafl  preferveth  bodies,  a  long  time,  without  other 
nourifliment.  Beafts  that  fleep  in  the  winter,  as  it  is  noted  of  wild  bears,  during 
their  fleep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  nothing.  Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens, 
and  other  hollow  clofe  places,  matted  one  upon  another;  and  therefore  it  is  likely 
that  they  fleep  in  the  winter  time,  and  eat  nothing,  ^lery,  whether  bees  do  not  fleep 
all  winter,  and  fpare  their  honey  ?  Butterflies,  and  other  flies,  do  not  only  fleep, 
but  lie  as  dead  all  winter  ;  and  yet  with  a  little  heat  of  fun  or  fire,  revive  again. 
A  dormoufe,  both  winter  and  fummer,  will  fleep  fome  days  together,  and  eat 
nothing. 

Experiments  in  confort  toiuhing  teeth  and  hard  fuhjlances  in  the  bodies  of  living 

creatures. 

To  ren:ore  teeth  in  age,  were  magnale  naturae.  It  may  be  thought  of.  But  how- 
foever,  the  nature  of  the  teeth  deferveth  to  be  inquired  of,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  living  creatures  bodies. 

747.  There  be  five  parts  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  that  are  of  hard  fub- 
ftance ;  the  flcull,  the  teeth,  the  bones,  the  horns,  and  the  nails.  The  greateft 
quantity  of  hard  fubftance  continued,  is  towards  the  head.  For  there  is  the  fkuU 
of  one  intire  bone  ;  there  are  the  teeth  ;  there  are  the  maxillary  bones  ;  there  is  the 
hard  bone  that  is  the  inftrument  of  hearing  ;  and  thence  ifllie  the  horns  :  fo  that  the 
building  of  living  creatures  bodies  is  like  the  building  of  a  timber  houfe,  where  the 
walls  and  other  parts  have  columns  and  beams  •,  but  the  roof  is,  in  the  better  fort 
of  houfes,  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  ftone.  As  for  birds,  they  have  three  other  hard  fub- 
Itances  proper  to  them  •,  the  bill,  which  is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth  ;  for  no 
birds  have  teeth  :  the  fliell  of  the  egg :  and  their  quills  :  for  as  for  their  fpur,  it  is 
but  a  nail.  But  no  living  creatures,  that  have  fliells  very  hard,  as  oifters,  cockles, 
mufcles,  fcallops,  crabs,  lobfters,  craw-fifli,  fhrimps,  and  efpecially  the  tortoife,  have 
bones  within  them,  but  only  little  griftles. 

748.  Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  at  a  fl:ay  •,  and  fo  doth  the  fl-cuU  :  horns, 
in  fome  creatures,  are  cafl:  and  renewed  :  teeth  (land  at  a  ftay,  except  their  wearing  : 
as  for  nails,  they  grow  continually  :  and  bills  and  beaks  will  overgrow,  and  fome- 
times  be  cafl: ;  as  in  eagles  and  parrots. 

749.  Most  of  the  hard  fubltances  fly  to  the  extremes  of  the  body:  as  fkull, 
horns,  teeth,  nails,  and  beaks:  only  the  bones  are  more  inward,  and  clad  with 
fiefli.  As  for  the  entrails,  they  arc  all  without  bones ;  fave  that  a  bone  is,  fome- 
times,  found  in  the  heart  of  a  ftag  •,  and  it  may  be  in  fome  other  creature. 

750.  The  fl<;ull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow,  within  it.  The  back-bone 
hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  brain  ;  and  other  bones  of 
the  body  have  another.  The  jaw-bones  have  no  marrow  fevered,  but  a  little  pulp 
of  marrow  diffufed.  Teeth  likewife  are  thought  to  have  a  kind  of  marrow  difiiifed, 
which  caufeth  the  fenfe  of  pain  -,  but  it  is  rather  Anew -,  for  marrow  hath  no  fenfe  ; 
no  more  than  blood.     Horn  is  alike  throughout  •,   and  lo  is  the  nail. 

751.  None  other  of  the  hard  fubftances  have  fenfe,  but  the  teeth;  and  the 
teeth  have  fenfe,  not  only  of  pain  but  of  cold. 

But  we  will  leave  the  inquiries  of  other  hard  fubftances  to  their  feveral  places ; 
and  now  inquire  only  of  the  teeth. 

752.  The  teeth  are,  in  men,  of  three  kinds :  fharp,  as  the  fore-teeth ;  broad,  as 
the  back-teeth,  which  we  call  the  molar-teeth,  or  grinders ;  and  pointed  teeth,  or 

canine. 
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canine,  which  are  between  both.  But  there  have  been  fome  men,  that  have  had 
their  teeth  undivided,  as  of  one  whole  bone,  with  fome  little  mark  in  the  place  of 
the  divifion  -,  as  Pyrrhus  had.  Some  creatures  have  over-long  or  out-o-rowino- 
teeth,  which  we  call  fangs,  or  tufks ;  as  boars,  pikes,  falmons,  and  dogs,  though 
lefs.  Some  living  creatures  have  teeth  againft  teeth ;  as  men  and  horfes  ;  and  fome 
have  teeth,  efpecially  their  mafter-teeth,  indented  one  within  another  like  laws, 
as  lions  •,  and  lb  again  have  dogs.  Some  liflies  have  divers  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roofs 
of  their  mouths  •,  as  pikes,  falmons,  trouts,  etc.  And  many  more  in  fait- waters. 
Snakes,  and  other  ferpents  have  venomous  teeth  ;  which  are  fometimes  miftaken 
for  their  fling. 

753.  No  bead  that  hath  horns  hath  upper  teeth  ;  and  no  bead  that  hath  teeth 
above  wanteth  them  below  :  but  yet  if  they  be  of  the  fame  kind,  it  followeth  not, 
that  if  the  hard  matter  goeth  not  into  upper  teeth,  it  will  go  into  horns  ;  nor  vet 
e  converfo  ;  for  does,  that  have  no  horns,  have  no  upper  teeth. 

754.  Horses  have,  at  three  years  old,  a  tooth  put  forth,  which  they  call  the 
colt's  tooth  i  and  at  four  years  old  there  cometh  the  mark  tooth,  which  hath  a  hole 
as  big  as  you  may  lay  a  pea  within  it ;  and  that  weareth  fliorter  and  fhorter  every 
year  •,  till  that  at  eight  years  old  the  tooth  is  fmooth,  and  the  hole  gone ;  and  then 
they  fay,  that  the  mark  is  out  of  tlie  horfe's  mouth. 

755.  The  teeth  of  men  breed  firft,  when  the  child  is  about  a  year  and  half  old  : 
and  then  they  cafl;  them,  and  new  come  about  feven  years  old.  But  divers  have 
backward  teeth  come  forth  at  twenty,  yea  fome  at  thirty  and  forty.  S^uery,  of  the 
manner  of  the  coming  of  them  forth.  They  tell  a  tale  of' the  old  countels  of  Def- 
mond,  who  lived  till  ihe  was  fevenfcore  years  old,  that  flie  did  dentitc  twice  or  thrice  •, 
calling  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming  in  their  place. 

756.  Teeth  are  much  hurt  by  fweetmeats -,  and  by  painting  with  mercury  ; 
and  by  things  over-hot ;  and  by  things  over-cold  -,  and  by  rheums.  And  the  pain 
of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  fliarpell  of  pains. 

757.  Concerning  teeth,  thefe  things  are  to  be  confidered.  i.  The  preferving 
of  them.  2.  The  keeping  of  them  white.  3.  The  drawing  of  them  with  leait  pain. 
4.  The  (laying  and  eafing  of  the  tooth-ach.  5.  The  binding  in  of  artificial  teeth, 
where  teeth  have  been  llrucken  out.  6.  And  1  aft  of  all,  that  great  one  of  reftoring 
teeth  in  age.  The  inftances  that  give  any  likelihood  of  relloring  teeth  in  age,  are 
the  late  coming  of  teeth  in  fome ;  and  the  renewing  of  the  beaks  in  birds,  which 
are  commaterial  with  teeth.  f^.ery,  therefore  more  particularly  how  that  cometh. 
And  again,  the  renewing  of  horns.  But  yet  that  hath  not  been  known  to  have  been 
provoked  by  art  -,  therefore  let  trial  be  made,  whether  horns  may  be  procured  to 
grow  in  beafts  that  are  not  horned,  and  how  ?  And  whether  they  may  be  procured 
to  come  larger  than  ufual  •,  as  to  make  an  ox,  or  a  deer,  have  a  greater  head  of  horns  ? 
And  whether  the  head  of  a  dear,  that  by  age  is  more  fpitted,  may  be  brought  again 
to  be  more  branched  ?  for  thefe  trials,  and  the  like,  will  fhew,  whether  by  art  fuch 
hard  matter  can  be  called  and  provoked.  It  may  be  tried  alfo,  whether  birds  may 
not  have  fomething  done  to  them  when  they  are  young,  whereby  they  may  be  made 
to  have  greater  or  longer  bills  •,  or  greater  and  longer  talons  ?  And  whether  chil- 
dren may  not  have  fome  wafh,  or  fomething  to  make  their  teeth  better  andftronger? 
Coral  is  in  ufe  as  an  help  to  the  teeth  of  children. 

Experiments 
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Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  generation  and  bearing  of  living  creatures  in  tlx 

womb. 
758.  Some  living  creatures  generate  but  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  ;  as  deer, 
flieep,  wild  conies,  etc.  and  molt  forts  of  birds  and  fiflies  :  others  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  as  men  •,  and  all  domelHc  creatures,  as  horfes,  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  etc.  The 
caufe  of  generation  at  all  feafons  feemeth  to  be  fulnefs  :  for  generation  is  from  re- 
dundance. This  fulnefs  arifeth  from  two  caufcs  -,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture, if  it  be  hot,  and  moill,  and  fanguine  ;  or  from  plenty  of  food.  For  the  nrft, 
men,  horfes,  dogs,  etc.  which  breed  at  all  feafons,  are  full  of  Jieat  and  moidure  ; 
doves  are  the  fulleft  of  heat  and  moifture  amongfc  birds,  and  therefore  breed  often  ; 
the  tame  dove  almoft  continually.  But  deer  are  a  melancholy  dry  creature,  as  ap- 
peareth  by  their  fearfulnefs,  and  the  hardnefs  of  their  flefh.  Sheep  are  a  cold  crea- 
ture, as  appeareth  by  their  mildnefs,  and  for  that  they  feldom  drink.  Moft  fort  of 
birds  are  of  a  dry  fubllance  in  comparifon  of  beads.  Fiflies  are  cold.  For  the  fe- 
cond  caufe,  fulnefs  of  food;  men,  kine,  fwine,  dogs,  <•/<:.  feed  full;  and  we  fee  that 
•thofe  creatures,  which  being  wild,  generate  feldom,  being  tame,  generate  often  i 
which  is  from  warmth,  and  fulnefs  of  food.  We  find,  that  the  time  of  going  to  rue 
of  deer  is  in  September  •,  for  that  they  need  the  whole  fummer's  feed  and  grafs  to 
make  them  fit  for  generation.  And  if  rain  come  early  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, they  go  to  rut  fomewhat  the  Iboner  •,  if  drought,  fomewhat  the  later.  So  Iheep, 
in  refpeft  of  their  fmall  heat,  generate  about  the  fame  time,  or  fomewhat  before. 
■But  for  the  moft  part,  creatures  that  generate  at  certain  feafons,  generate  in  the 
fpring  ;  as  birds  and  fiflies :  for  that  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  and  com- 
fort of  the  fpring  prepareth  them.  There  is  alfo  another  reafon,  why  fome  creatures 
generate  at  certain  feafons  •,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  their  time  of  bearing,  to  the 
time  of  generation ;  for  no  creature  goeth  to  generate  whilft  the  female  is  full  ; 
nor  whillt  fhe  is  bufy  in  fitting,  or  rearing  her  young.  And  therefore  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  if  you  take  the  eggs,  or  young  ones,  out  of  the  nefts  of  birds,  they 
will  fall  to  generate  again  three  or  four  times  one  after  another. 

759.  Of  living  creatures,  fome  are  longer  time  in  the  womb,  and  fome  fliorter. 
Women  go  commonly  nine  months ;  the  cow  and  the  ewe  about  fix  months  ;  does 
go  about  nine  months  ;  mares  eleven  months ;  bitches  nine  weeks  •,  elephants 
are  faid  to  go  two  years  •,  for  the  received  tradition  of  ten  years  is  fabulous.  For 
birds  there  is  double  inquiry  ;  the  diftance  between  the  treading  or  coupling,  and 
the  laying  of  the  egg-,  and  again,  between  the  egg  laid,  and  the  difclofingor  hatch- 
ing. And  amongll  birds,  there  is  lefs  diverfity  of  time,  than  amongfl:  other  crea- 
tures-, yet  fome  there  is  -,  for  the  hen  fitteth  but  three  weeks;  the  turky-hen,  goofe, 
and  duck,  a  month  :  ^/6';j,  of  others.  The  caufe  of  the  great  difference  of  times 
amongft  living  creatures,  is,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  kind  ;  or  from  the  con- 
Ititution  of  the  womb.  For  the  former,  thofe  that  are  longer  in  coming  to  their 
maturity  or  growth,  are  longer  in  the  womb  -,  as  is  chiefly  feen  in  men  :  and  fo  ele- 
phants, which  are  long  in  the  womb,  are  longtime  in  coming  to  their  full  growth. 
But  in  moil  other  kinds,  the  conftitution  of  the  womb,  that  is,  the  hardnefs  or  dry- 
nefs  thereof,  is  concurrent  with  the  former  caufe.  For  the  colt  hath  about  four 
years  of  growth  -,  and  fo  the  fawn ;  and  fo  the  calf.  But  whelps,  which  come  to 
their  growth,  commonly,  within  jhree  quarters  of  a  year,  are  but  nine  weeks  in  the 
womb.  As  for  birds,  as  there  is  lefs  diverfity  in  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  -, 
:  •.  fo 
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lb  there  is  lefs  diverfity  in  the  time  of  their  growth  ;  moft  of  them  coming  to  their 
growth  within  a  twelvemonth. 

760.  Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at  a  burden  :  as  bitches,  hares, 
conies,  etc.  Some  ordinarily  but  one  ;  as  women,  lionefTes,  etc.  This  may  be 
caufed,  either  by  the  quantity  of  fperm  required  to  the  producing  one  of  that  kind; 
wliich  if  lefs  be  required,  may  admit  greater  number  ;  if  more,  fewer  :  or  by  the 
partitions  and  cells  of  the  womb,  which  may  fever  the  fperm. 

Experiments  in  coufort  touching  fpecies  'vifihle. 

761.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  light  by  refradlion  will  fliew  greater,  as  well  as 
things  coloured.  For  like  as  a  iliilling  in  the  bottom  of  the  water  will  fhew  greater  ; 
ib  will  a  candle  in  a  lanthorn,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water.  I  have  heard  o\  a  prac- 
tice, that  glow-worms  in  glafles  were  put  in  the  water  to  make  the  fifli  come.  But 
I  am  not  yet  informed,  whether  when  a  diver  diveth,  having  his  eyes  open,  Ind 
fwimmcth  upon  his  back  ;  whether,  I  fay,  he  fceth  things  in  the  air,  greater  or 
lefs.  For  it  is  manifeft,  that  when  the  eye  ftandeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and  the 
objeft  is  in  the  groffer,  things  fliew  greater  •,  but  contrariwife,  v/hen  the  eye  is  placed 
in  the  groifer  medium,  and  the  objcft  in  the  finer,  how  it  worketh  I  know  not. 

762.  It  would  be  well  bolted  out,  whether  great  refradions  may  not  be  made 
upon  reflexions,  as  well  as  upon  diredt  beams.  For  example,  we  fee,  that  take  an 
empty  bafon,  put  an  angel  of  gold,  or  what  you  will  into  it;  then  go  fo  far  from  the 
bafon,  till  you  cannot  fee  the  angel,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  a  right  line  ;  then  fill  the 
bafon  with  water,  and  you  fliail  fee  it  out  of  its  place  becaufe  of  the  reflexion.  To 
proceed  therefore,  put  a  looking-glafs  into  a  bafon  of  water  ;  I  luppofe  you  fliall 
not  fee  the  image  in  a  right  line,  or  at  equal  angles,  but  afide.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther this  experiment  may  not  be  extended  fo,  as  you  might  fee  the  image,  and  not 
the  glafs  ;  which  for  b:.'auty  and  ftrangenefs  were  a  fine  proof  :  for  then  you  fliall 
fee  the  image  like  a  fpirit  in  the  air.  As  for  example,  if  there  be  a  ciftern  or  pool 
of  water,  you  fhall  place  over-againft  it  a  pielure  of  the  devil,  or  what  you  will,  fo 
as  you  do  not  fee  the  water.  Then  put  a  looking-glafs  in  the  water  :  now  if  you 
can  fee  the  devil's  pidure  afide,  not  feeing  tlie  water,  it  would  look  like  a  devil  indeed. 
They  have  an  old  tale  in  Oxford,  that  frier  Bacon  walked  between  two  fteeples  : 
which  was  thought  to  be  done  by  glafles,  when  he  waliied  upon  the  ground. 

Expei-iments  in  confort  touching  impuljion  andpercujfion. 

763.  A  WEIGHTY  body  put  into  motion,  is  more  eafily  impelled,  than  at  firfl 
when  it  refteth.  The  caufe  is  partly  becaufe  motion  doth  difcufs  the  toi-por  of  fo- 
lid  bodies  ;  which,  befide  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  natural  appetite 
not  to  move  at  all ;  and  partly,  becaufe  a  body  that  relleth,  doth  get,  by  the  re- 
fiftance.of  the  body  upon  which  it  refl:eth,  a  ftronger  comprefllon  of  parts  than  it. 
h-.th  of  itfclf :  and  therefore  needeth  more  force  to  be  put  in  motion.  For  if  a 
weighty  body  be  penfile,  and  hang  but  by  a  thread,  the  percuflion  will  make  an 
mipulfion  very  near  as  eafily  as  if  it  were  already  in  motion. 

764.  A  BODY  over  great  or  over  fmall,  will  not  be  thrown  fo  far  as  a  body  of  a 
middle  fize  :  fo  that,  it  feemeth,  there  muft  be  a  commenfuration,  or  proportion  be- 
tween the  body  moved  and  the  force,  to  make  it  move  well.  The  caufe  is,  becaufe 
to  the  impulfion  there  is  requifite  the  force  of  the  body  that  moveth,  and  the  re- 
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fiftance  of  the  body  that  is  moved  :  and  if  the  body  be  too  great,  it  yieldeth  too  little  %. 
and  if  it  be  too  fmall,  it  refifteth  too  little. 

765.  It  is  common  experience,  that  no  weight  will  prefs  or  cut  fo  ftrong,  being 
laid  upon  a  body,  as  falling  or  ftrucken  from  above.  It  may  be  the  air  hath  fome 
part  in  furthering  the  percuflion  -,  but  the  chief  caufe  I  take  to  be,  for  that  the  parts 
of  the  body  moved  liave  by  impulfion,  or  by  the  motion  of  gravity  continued,  a 
compreiTion  in  them,  as  well  downwards,  as  they  have  when  they  are  thrown,  or 
fhot  through  the  air,  forwards.  I  conceive  alfo,  that  the  qyick  lofs  of  that  motion 
preventeth  the  refiftance  of  the  body  below  ;  and  priority  of  the  force,  always,  is  of 
great  efficacy,  as  appeareth  in  infinite  inftances. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  tttillation. 
■j66.  Tickling  is  mod  in  the  foles  of  the  feet,  and  under  the  arm-holes,  and  on 
the  fides.  The  caufe  is  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  in  thofe  parts,  joined  w'th  the 
rarenefs  of  being  touched  there  :  for  all  tickling  is  a  light  motion  of- the  fpirits, 
which  the  thinnefs  of  the  fkin  and  fuddennefs  and  rarenefs  of  touch  do  further  :  for 
we  fee  a  feather,  or  a  rufh,  drawn  along  the  lip  or  cheek,  doth  tickle  ;  whereas  a 
thing  more  obtufe,  or  a  touch  more  hard,  doth  not.  And  for  fuddennefs,  we  fee 
no  man  can  tickle  himfelf :  we  fee  alfo  that  the  palm  of  the  hand,  though  it  hath  as 
thin  a  fkin  as  the  other  parts  mentioned,  yet  is  not  ticklifli,  becaufe  it  is  accuftomed 
to  be  touched.  Tickling  alfo  caufeth  laughter.  I'he  caufe  may  be  the  cmiflion  of 
the  fpirits,  and  fo  of  the  breath,  by  a  flight  from  titillation  >  for  upon  tickling  we  fee 
there  is  ever  a  ftarting  or  fhrinking  away  of  the  part  to  avoid  it;  and  we  fee  alfo, 
thatif  vou  tickle  the  noflrils  with  a  feather,  or  flraw,  it  procureth  fneezing  ;  which 
is  a  fudden  emilTion  of  the  fpirits  that  do  likewife  expel  the  raoiflure.  And  tickling 
is  ever  painful,  and  not  well  endured. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  fcarcity  of  rain  in  ^gypt. 

767.  It  is  ifrange,  that  the  river  of  Nilus  overflowing,  as  it  doth,  the  country  of 
iEgypt,  there  fhould  be  neverthelefs  little  or  no  rain  in  that  country.  The  caufe 
muii  be  either  in  the  nature  of  the  water,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  air,  or  of  both.  In 
the  water,  it  may  be  afcribed  either  unto  the  long  race  of  the  water  ;  for  fwift  run- 
ning waters  vapour  not  fo  much  as  flanding  waters  ;  or  elle  to  the  concoftion  of  the 
water;  for  waters  well  concofted  vapour  not  fo  much  as  waters  raw  ;  no  more  than 
waters  upon  the  fire  do  vapour  fo  much  after  fome  time  of  boiling  as  at  the  firll. 
And  it  is  true,  that  the  water  of  Nilus  is  fweeter  than  other  waters  in  tafle  ;  and  it  is 
excellent  good  for  the  flone,  and  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  which  fheweih  it  is 
lenifying  ;  and  it  runneth  through  a  country  of  a  hot  climate,  and  flat,  without 
fhade,  either  of  woods  or  hills,  v.'hereby  the  fun  muft  needs  have  great  power  to  con- 
coct it.  As  for  the  air,  from  whence  I  conceive  this  want  of  fhowers  cometh 
chiefly,  the  caufe  mufl  be,  for  that  the  air  is  of  itfelf  thin  and  thirfly ;  and  as  foon  as 
ever  it  getteth  any  moifture  from  the  water,  it  imbibeth  and  dilTipateth  it  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  air,  and  fuffereth  it  not  to  remain  in  vapour,  whereby  it  might 
breed  rain. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  clarification. 

768.  It  hath  been  touched  in  the  title  of  percolations,  namely,  fuch  as  are  In- 
wards, that  the  whites  of  eggs  and  milk  do  clarify  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  -fligypt 

they 
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they  prepare  and  clarify  the  water  of  Nile,  by  putting  it  into  great  jars  of  (lone,  and 
llirring  it  about  witli  a  few  ftamped  almonds,  wherewith  they  alfo  befmear  the 
mouth  of  the  velVcl ;  and  fo  draw  it  off,  after  it  hath  rcfted  fome  time.  It  were 
good  to  try  this  clarifying  with  almonds  in  new  beer,  or  mufte,  to  hatlen  andperfett 
the  clarifying. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  plants  without  leaves. 
'j6c).  There  be  Icarce  to  be  found  any  vegetables,  that  have  branches  and  no 
leaves,  except  you  allow  coral  for  one.  But  there  is  alfo  in  the  ddcrts  of  S.  Maccaria 
in^gypt,  a  plant  which  is  long,  leaflefs,  brown  of  colour,  and  branched  like  coral, 
fave  that  it  clofeth  at  the  top.  This  being  fet  in  water  within  a  houfe,  fpreadeth 
and  dilplayeth  Itrangely  •,  and  the  people  thereabout  have  a  fupcrilitious  belief,  tliat 
in  the  labour  of  women  it  helpeth  to  the  eafy  deliverance. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  materials  of  glafs, 

770.  The  cryftalline  Venice  glafs  is  reported  to  be  a  mixture  in  equal  portions 
of  tlones  brought  from  Pavia  by  the  river  Ticinum,  and  the  adies  of  a  weed,  called 
by  the  Arabs  kal,  which  is  gathered  in  a  defert  between  Alexandria  and  Rofetta  ; 
and  is  by  the  ^Egyptians  ufed  firft  for  fuel  -,  and  then  they  crufh  tiie  alhes  into 
lumps  like  a  ftone,  and  fo  fell  them  to  the  Venetians  for  their  glafs-works. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  prohibition  of  putrefa^ion^  and  the  lo7ig  confervation 

of  bodies. 

771.  It  is  ftrange,  and  well  to  be  noted,  how  long  carcafes  have  continued 
uncorrupt,  and  in  their  former  dimenfions,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  ^gypt ; 
having  lafted,  as  is  conceived,  fome  of  them,  three  thoufand  years.  It  is  true, 
they  find  means  to  draw  forth  the  brains,  and  to  take  forth  the  entrails,  which  are 
the  parts  apteft  to  corrupt.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  wonder  :  for  we  fee  what 
a  foft  and  corruptible  fubftanee  the  flefli  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is.  But 
it  fliould  feem,  that,  according  to  our  obfervation  and  axiom  in  our  hundredth 
experiment,  putrefaftion,  which  we  conceive  to  be  fo  natural  a  period  of  bo- 
dies, is  but  an  accident;  and  that  matter  maketh  not  that  hafte  to  corruption 
that  is  conceived.  And  therefore  bodies  in  lliining  amber,  in  quick-filver,  in 
Ijalms,  whereof  we  now  fpeak,  in  wax,  in  honey,  in  gums,  and,  it  may  be,  in 
confervatories  of  fnow,  etc.  are  prelerved  very  long.  It  need  not  go  for  repetition, 
if  we  relume  again  that  which  we  faid  in  the  aforefaid  experiment  concerning  anni- 
hilation •,  namely,  that  if  you  provide  againft  three  caufes  of  putrefaftion,  bodies 
will  not  corrupt  :  the  firll  is,  that  the  air  be  excluded,  for  that  undermineth  the 
■body,  and  confpireth  with  the  fpirit  of  the  body  to  diffolve  it.  The  ftcond  is,  that 
the  body  adjacent  and  ambient  be  not  commaterial,  but  merely  heterogeneal  to- 
wards the  body  that  is  to  be  preferved  •,  for  if  nothing  can  be  received  by  the  one, 
nothing  can  ifllie  from  the  other  •,  fuch  are  quick-filver  and  white  amber,  to  herbs, 
and  flies,  and  fuch  bodies.  The  third  is,  that  the  body  to  be  preferved  be  not  of 
that  grofs  that  it  may  corrupt  within  itfelf,  although  no  part  of  it  iflTue  into  the  body 
adjacent :  and  therefore  it  muft  be  rather  thin  and  fmall,  than  of  bulk.  There  is  a 
fourth  remedy  alio,  which  is,  that  if  the  body  to  be  preferved  be  of  bulk,  as  a  corps 
is,  then  the  body  that  inclofeth  it  muft  have  a  virtue  to  draw  forth,  and  dry  the 
moifture  of  the  inward  body ;  for  elfe  the  putrefadlion  will  play  within,  though 
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nothing  iflue  forth.  I  remember  Livy  doth  relate,  that  there  were  found  at  a  time 
two  coffins  of  lead  in  a  tomb  ;  whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  king  Numa, 
it  being  fome  four  hundredyears  after  his  death  :  and  the  other,  his  books  of  facred 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  pontifs  ;  and  that  in  the  coffin  that 
had  the  body,  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  be  feen,  but  a  little  light  cinders  about 
the  fides  ;  but  in  the  coffin  that  had  the  books,  they  were  found  asfrefli  as  if  they 
had  been  but  newly  written,  being  written  on  parchment,  and  covered  over  with 
watch-candles  of  wax  three  or  four  fold.  By  this  it  feemeth  that  the  Romans  in 
Numa's  time  were  not  lb  good  embalmcrs  as  the  ^Egyptians  were  ;  which  was  the 
caufethat  the  body  was  utterly  confumed.  But  I  find  in  Plutarch,  and  others,  that 
when  Auguilus  Czefar  vifited  the  fepulchre  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Alexandria, 
he  found  the  body  to  keep  its  dimenfion  -,  but  withal,  that  notwithftanding  all  the 
embalming,  which  no  doubt  was  of  the  beft,  the  body  was  fo  tender,  as  Cjefar 
touching  but  the  nofe  of  it  defaced  it.  Which  maketh  me  find  itveryflrange,  that 
the  ^Egyptian  mummies  Ihould  be  reported  to  be  as  hard  as  ftone-pitch;  for  I  find 
no  difference  but  one,  which  indeed  may  be  very  material  -,  namely,  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  mummies  were  fhrowded  in  a  number  of  folds  of  linen,  befmeared 
with  gums,  in  manner  of  fear-cloth,  which  it  doth  not  appear  was  praClifed  upon 
the  body  of  Alexander, 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  abundance  of  nitre  in  certain  fea-ficres. 

772.  Near  the  caftle  of  Caty,  and  by  the  wells  of  Aflan,  in  the  land  of  Idu- 
masa,  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  think  the  fea  were  near  at  hand,  though  it 
be  a  good  diftance  off:  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  ffiining  of  the  nitre  upon  the  fea 
lands,  fuch  abundance  of  nitre  the  fhores  there  do  put  forth. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  bodies  that  are  horn  up  by  water. 

773.  The  dead-lea,  which  vomiceth  up  bitumen,  is  of  that  craffitude,  as  living 
bodies  bound  hand  and  foot  caft  into  it  have  been  born  up,  and  not  funk  ;  which 
fheweth,  that  all  finking  into  water  is  but  an  over-weight  of  the  body  put  into  the 
water  in  refpecT;  of  the  water  ;  fo  that  you  may  make  water  fo  ftrong  and  heavy  of 
quick-filver,  perhaps,  or  the  like,  as  may  bear  up  iron  •,  of  which.  I  fee  no  ufe, 
but  impofture.  We  fee  alfo,  that  all  metals,  except  gold,  for  the  fame  reafon,  fwim 
upon  quickfilver. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fuel  that  confumeth  little  or  nothing. 

774.  It  is  reported,  that  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  mare  mortmim  there  is  a 
black  ftone,  whereof  pilgrims  make  fires,  which  burneth  like  a  coal,  and  diniinifheth 
not,  but  only  waxeth  brighter  and  whiter.  That  itfliould  do  fo  is  not  ftrange  ;  for 
we  fee  iron  red-hot  burneth,  and  confumeth  not  •,  but  the  ftrangenefs  is,  that  it 
fhould  continue  any  time  fo  :  for  iron,  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadnetli 
ftraightways.  Certainly  it  were  a  thing  of  great  ufe  and  profit,  if  you  could  find 
out  fuel  that  would  burn  hot,  and  yet  laft  long:  neither  am  I  altogether  incredu- 
lous, but  there  may  be  fuch  candles  as  they  fay  are  made  ot  falamander's  wool  -,  be- 
ing a  kind  of  mineral,  which  whiteneth  alfo  in  the  burning,  and  confumeth  not. 
The  queftion  is  this ;  flame  muft  be  made  of  fomewhat,  and  commonly  it  is  made  of 
fome  tangible  body  which  hath  weight :  but  it  is  not  impoffible  perhaps  that  it 
(hould  be  made  of  fpirit,  or  vapour,   in  a  body,  which  fpirit  or  vapour  hath  no 
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weight,  fuch  as  is  the  matter  o?  ignis  fat ims.  But  then  you  will  Hiy,  that  that  vapour 
alio  can  laft  but  a  fliort  time  :  to  that  it  may  be  anfwercd,  that  by  the  help  of 
oil,  and  wax,  and  other  candle-ftufF,  the  flame  may  continue,  and  the  wick  not 
burn. 

Experiment  folitary  a'conomical  touching  cheap  fuel. 

775.  Sea-coal  lalls  longer  than  charcoal  -,  and  charcoal  of  roots,  being  coaled 
into  great  pieces,  lafts  longer  than  ordinary  charcoal.  Turf  and  peat,  and  cow- 
fheards,  are  cheap  fuels,  and  laft  long.  Small-coal,  or  brier-coal,  poured  upon 
charcoal,  make  them  laft  longer.  Sedge  is  a  cheap  fuel  to  brew  or  bake  with  ;  the 
rather  becaufe  it  is  qood  for  nothing;  elfe.  Trial  lliould  be  made  of  fome  mixture  of 
fea-coal  with  earth  or  chalk  ;  for  if  that  mixture  be,  as  the  fea-coal  men  ufe  it, 
privily,  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  coal  greater,  it  is  deceit  j  but  if  it  be  ufed  pur- 
pofely,  and  be  made  known,  it  is  faving. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  gathering  of  "wind  for  frefJmefs. 

776.  It  is'at  this  day  in  ufe  in  Gaza,  to  couch  potflierds  or  veflels  of  earth  in  their 
walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pals  it  down  in  fpouts  into  rooms. 
It  is  a  device  for  freflinefs  in  great  heats  :  and  it  is  faid,  there  are  fome  rooms 
in  Italy  and  Spain  for  frelhnels,  and  gathering  the  winds  and  air  in  the  heats  of 
fummer  :  but  they  be  but  pennings  of  the  winds,  and  enlarging  them  again,  and 
making  them  reverberate,  and  go  round  in  circles,  rather  than  this  device  of  fpouts 
in  the  wall. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  trials  of  airs. 

777.  There  fiiould  be  ufed  much  diligence  in  the  choice  of  fome  bodies  and 
places,  as  it  were,  for  the  tafting  of  air ;  to  difcover  the  wholefomenefs  or  unwhole- 
fomenefs,  as  well  offeafons,  as  of  the  feats  of  dwellings.  It  is  certain,  that  there 
be  fome  houfes  wherein  confitures  and  pies  will  gather  mould  more  than  in  others. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  piece  of  raw  flefli  or  filh  will  fooner  corrupt  in  fome 
airs  than  in  others.  They  be  noble  experiments  that  can  make  this  difcovery  ; 
for  they  ferve  for  a  natural  divination  of  lealbns,  better  than  the  aftronomers  can  by 
their  figures  :  and  again,  they  teach  men  where  to  choofe  their  dwelling  for  their 
better  health. 

Experiment  folitaiy  touching  increqftng  of  milk  in  milch  heafis. 

778.  There  is  a  kind  of  ftor.e  about  Bethlehem,  which  they  grind  to  powder, 
and  put  into  water,  whereof  cattle  drink,  which  maketh  them  give  more  milk. 
Surely  there  fiiould  be  fome  better  trials  made  of  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for 
cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  or  to  fatten  them,  or  to  keep  them  from  mur- 
rain.    It  may  be  chalk  and  nitre  are  of  the  beft. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  f and  of  the  nature  of  glafs. 

779.  It  is  reported,  that  in  the  valley  near  the  mountain  Carmel  in  Judea  there 
is  a  land,  which  of  all  other  hath  moft  affinity  with  gla's  :  infomuch  as  other  mine- 
rals laid  in  it  turn  to  a  glafly  fubftance  without  the  fire  ;  and  again,  glafs  put  into  it 
turneth  into  the  mother  fand.  The  thing  is  very  ftrange,  if  it  be  true  :  and  it  is 
likelieft  to  be  caufed  by  fome  natural  furnace  or  heat  in  the  earth  :  and  yet  they  do 

not 
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not  fpeak  of  any  eruption  of  flames.  It  were  good  to  try  in  glafs-works,  whether 
the  crude  materials  of  glafs,  mingled  with  glals  already  made,  and  remolten,  do 
not  facilitate  the  making  of  glafs  with  lefs  heat. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  growth  of  coral. 
7 So,  In  the  fea,  upon  the  fouth-wefl:  of  Sicily,  much  coral  is  found.  It  is  a  fub- 
marine  plant.  It  hath  no  leaves  :  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  under  water  -,  it  is  foft, 
and  green  of  colour  -,  but  being  brought  into  the  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  fliining 
red,  as  we  fee.  It  is  fiid  alfo  to  have  a  white  berry  •,  but  v»'e  find  it  not  brought  over 
with  the  coral.  Belike  it  is  cafl.  away  as  nothing  worth  :  inquire  better  of  it,  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

Experi7nent  foUtary  touching  the  gathering  of  manna. 

781.  The  manna  of  Calabria  is  the  beft,  and  in  moft  plenty.  They  gather  it 
from  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree ;  but  not  of  fuch  mulberry-trees  as  grow  in 
the  valleys.  And  manna  falleth  upon  the  leaves  by  night,  as  other  dews  do.  It 
fliould  feem,  that  before  thofe  dews  come  upon  trees  in  the  valleys,  they  diffipate 
and  cannot  hold  out.  It  fliould  feem  alfo,  the  mulberry-leaf  itfelf  hath  fome  coagu- 
lating virtue,  which  infpiffateth  the  dew,  for  that  it  is  not  found  upon  other  trees  1 
and  we  fee  by  the  filk-worm  which  feedeth  upon  that  leaf,  what  a  dainty  fmooth 
juice  it  hath  ;  and  the  leaves  alfo,  efpecially  of  the  black  mulberry,  are  fomewhat 
briftly,  v/hich  may  help  to  preferve  the  dew.  Certainly  it  were  not  amifs  toobferve 
a  little  better  the  dews  that  fall  upon  trees,  or  herbs  growing  on  mountains  ;  for  it 
may  be  many  dews  fall,  that  fpend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.  And  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  that  would  gather  the  beft  May-dew  for  medicine,  fhould  gather  it 
from  the  hills. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  correSling  of  wine. 

782.  It  is  faid  they  have  a  manner  to  prepare  their  Greek  wines,  to  keep  them 
from  fuming  and  inebriating,  by  adding  fome  fulphur  or  alum  :  whereof  the  one 
is  unftuous,  and  the  other  is  aftringent.  And  certain  it  is,  that  thofe  two  natures  do 
beft  reprefs  fumes.  This  experiment  fhould  be  transferred  unto  other  wine  and 
ftrong  beer,  by  putting  in  fome  like  fubftances  while  they  work  ;  which  may  make 
them  both  to  fume  lefs,  and  to  inflame  lefs. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  materials  of  wild-fire. 

783.  It  is  conceived  by  fome,  not  improbably,  that  the  reafon  why  wild-fires, 
whereof  the  principal  ingredient  is  bitumen,  do  not  quench  with  water,  is,  for  that 
the  firft  concretion  of  bitumen  is  a  mixture  of  a  fiery  and  watiy  fubftance  ;  fo  is 
not  fulphur.  This  appeareth,  for  that  in  the  place  near  Puteoli,  which  they  call 
the  court  of  Vulcan,  you  fliall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible  thundring  of  fire  and 
water  conflicting  together:  and  there  break  forth  alfo  fpouts  of  boiling  water.  Now 
that  place  yieldeth  great  quantities  of  bitumen  ■,  whereas  ^tna  and  Vefuvius,  and 
the  like,  which  confift  upon  fulphur,  flioot  forth  fmoke,  and  afhes,  and  pumice, 
but  no  water.  It  is  reported  alfo,  that  bitumen  mingled  with  lime,  and  put 
under  water,  will  make  as  it  were  an  artificial  rock  ;  the  fubftance  becometh  fo 
hard. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  plaijier  growing  as  hard  as  marble. 
784.  There  is  a  cement,  compounded  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs,  and  flonc  pow- 
dered, that  becometh  h.ird  as  marble:  wherewith  Pifcina  Mirabilis,  jiear  Cuma,  is 
fdid  to  have  the  walls  plailtered.  And  it  is  certain  and  tried,  that  the  powder  of 
loadftone  and  flint,  by  the  addition  of  whites  of  eggs  and  gum-dragon,  made  into 
palle,  will  in  a  few  days  harden  to  the  hardnefs  of  a  (tone. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  judgment  of  the  cure  in  fome  ulcers  and  hurts. 
7S5.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  in  full  or  impure  bodies,  ulcers  or 
hurts  in  the  legs  are  hard  to  cure,  and  in  the  head  more  eafy.  I'he  caufe  is,  for  that 
ulcers  or  hurts  in  the  legs  require  deficcation,  which  by  the  defluxion  of  humours  to 
the  lower  parts  is  hindred;  whereas  hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head  require  it  not  -,  but 
contrariwife  drynefs  maketh  them  more  apt  to  confolidate.  And  in  modern  obfer- 
vation,  the  like  diflerence  hath  been  found  between  Frenchmen  and  Engliflimen  ; 
whereof  the  one's  conftitution  is  more  dry,  and  the  other's  more  moifl:.  And  there- 
fore a  hurt  of  the  head  is  harder  to  cure  in  a  Frenchman,  and  of  the  leg  in  an 
Enslifliman. 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  the  healthfulnefs  or  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  fouthern  wind. 

786.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  fouthern  winds,  blowing  much, 
without  rain,  do  caufe  a  feverous  diipofition  of  the  year  ;  but  v/ith  rain,  not.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  fouthern  winds  do  of  themfelves  qualify  the  air,  to  be  apt  to  caufe 
fevers  •,  but  when  fliowers  are  joined,  they  do  refrigerate  in  parr,  and  check  the  ful- 
try  heat  of  the  fouthern  vvind.  Therefore  this  hokl.nh  not  in  the  fia-coafts,  becaufe 
tlie  vapour  of  the  fea,  without  fliowers,  doth  refrefli. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  ivounds. 

787.  It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  wounds  which  are  made  v/ith  brafs 
heal  more  eafily  than  wounds  made  with  iron.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  brafs  hath 
in  itfelf  a  fanative  virtue  •,  andfo  in  the  very  inftant  helpeth  fomewhat  :  but  iron  is 
corrofive,  and  not  fanative.  And  therefore  it  were  good,  that  the  inftruments  which 
are  ufed  by  chirurgeons  about  wounds,  were  rather  of  brafs  than  iron. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  mortification  hy  cold. 
78S.  In  the  cold  countries,  when  mens  nofes  and  cars  are  mortified,  and,  as  it 
were,  gangrened  v/ith  cold,  if  they  come  to  a  fire  they  roc  off  prcfently.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  the  few  fpirits  that  remain  in  thofe  parts,  are  fuddenly  drawn  forth,  and 
fo  putrefaction  is  made  complete.  But  fnov/  put  upon  them  helpeth  -,  for  that  ic 
preferveth  thofe  fpirits  that  remain,  till  they  can  revive  •,  and  befides,  Jhovv  hath  in 
it  a  fecret  warmth  :  as  the  monk  proved  out  of  the  text;  j«;  dat  nivemficut  lanam, 
geluficut  cineresfpargit.  Whereby  he  did  infer,  that  fnov/  did  warm  like  wool,  and 
froft  did  fret  like  afhes.  Warm  water  aUb  doth  good  ;  becaufe  by  little  and  little 
it  openech  the  pores,  without  any  fudden  working  upon  the  fpirits.  This  experi- 
ment may  be  transferred  to  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  either  coming  of  themfelves, 
or  induced  by  too  much  applying  of  opiates :  wherein  you  muft  bev/are  of  dry  heat, 
and  refort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant,  with  an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of 
cherilbing. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  weight. 
789.  Weigh  iron  and  fljM^/(?r/w  feverally  ;  then  diffolve  the  iron  in  the  aqua 
fortis,  and  weigh  the  diflblution  ;  and  you  (hall  find  it  to  bear  as  good  weight  as 
the  bodies  did  leverally  -,  notwithftanding  a  good  deal  of  waile  by  a  thick  vapour 
that  iiuiech  during  the  working  :  which  flieweth  that  the  opening  of  a  body  doth 
increale  the  weight.  This  was  tried  once  or  twice,  but  I  know  not  whether  there 
were  any  error  in  the  trial. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  fuper-natation  of  bodies. 
yc)o.  Take  of  aqua  fcrtis  two  ounces,  of  quickfilver  two  drams,  for  that  charge 
the  aquafortis  will  bear,  the  diflblution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  big  as  a  nutmeg: 
yet,  no  doubt,  the  increafing  of  the  weight  of  water  will  increafe  its  power  of  bear- 
ing ;  as  we  fee  brine,  when  it  is  fait  enough,  will  bear  an  egg.  And  I  remember 
well  a  phyfician,  that  ufed  to  give  fome  mineral  baths  for  the  gout,  etc.  and  the 
body  when  it  was  put  into  the  bath,  could  not  get  down  fo  eafily  as  in  ordinary 
water.  But  it  feemeth  the  weight  of  the  quickfilver  more  than  the  weight  of 
a  ftone,  doth  not  compenfe  the  weight  of  a  (lone  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
aqua  fcrtis. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  flying  of  unequal  bodies  in  the  air. 

791.  Let  there  be  a  body  of  unequal  weight,  as  of  wood  and  lead,  or  bone  and 
lead,  if  you  throw  it  fi-om  you  with  the  light  end  forward,  it  will  turn,  and  the 
weightier  end  v/ill  recover  to  be  forwards  -,  unlefs  the  body  be  over-long.  The 
caule  is,  for  that  the  more  denle  body  hath  a  more  violent  prefTure  of  the  parts 
from  the  firft  impulfion  •,  which  is  the  caufe,  though  heretofore  not  found  out, 
as  hath  been  often  faid,  of  all  violent  motions  :  and  when  the  hinder  part  movcth 
fwifter,  for  that  it  lefs  endureth  prelTure  of  parts,  than  the  forward  part  can  make 
way  for  it,  it  muft  needs  be  that  the  body  turnover  :  for,  turned,  it  can  more  ealily 
draw  forward  the  lighter  part.  Galilfeus  noteth  it  well,  that  if  an  open  trough 
wherein  water  is,  be  driven  fafter  than  the  water  can  follov;,  the  water  gachcreth  up- 
on an  heap  towards  the  hinder  end,  where  the  motion  began  ;  which  he  fuppofeth, 
holding  confidently  the  motion  of  the  earth,  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing of  the  ocean  ;  becaufe  the  earth  over-runneth  the  water.  Which  theory,  though 
it  be  falfe,  yet  the  firft  experiment  is  true.  As  for  the  inequality  of  the  prefTure 
of  parts,  it  appeareth  manifeftly  in  this  ;  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  (lone,  or  iron, 
and  another  of  wood,  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  fliape,  and  throw  them  with  equal 
force,  you  cannot  poflibly  throw  the  wood  fo  far  as  the  ftone  or  iron. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  ix;ater,  that  it  may  he  the  medium  of  founds. 

792.  It  is  certain,  as  it  hath  been  formerly  in  part  touched,  that  water  may  be 
the  medium  of  founds.  If  you  dafh  a  ftone  againft  a  ftone  in  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, it  maketh  a  found.  So  a  long  pole  ftruck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  maketh  a  found.  Nay,  if  you  (hould  think  that  the  found  cometh  up  by  the 
pole,  and  not  by  the  water,  you  fhall  find  that  an  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope  maketh 
a  found ;  and  yet  the  rope  is  no  folid  body  whereby  the  found  can  afcend. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folitary  cf  the  flight  of  the  fpirits  upon  odious  ohjeSfs. 

793.  All  objects  of  the  fcnfes  which  are  very  offenfive  do  caufe  the  fpirits  to  re- 
tire ;  and  upon  their  flight,  the  parts  are,  in  feme  degree,  deftitute  ;  and  fo  there 
is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror.  For  founds,  we  fee  that  the  grating 
of  a  faw,  or  any  very  harlh  noife,  will  fet  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  make  all  the  body 
fhiver.  For  talles,  we  fee  that  in  the  takino;  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and  the 
neck  Ihake.  For  odious  fmells,  the  like  effedt  followeth,  which  is  lefs  perceived, 
becaul'e  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand  by  Hopping  of  the  nofe  ;  but  in  horfes,  that  can 
ufe  no  fuch  help,  we  fee  the  fmell  of  a  carrion,  efpecially  of  a  dead  horie,  maketh 
them  fly  away,  and  take  on  almofl:  as  if  they  were  mad.  For  feeling,  if  you  come 
out  of  the  fun  fuddenly  into  a  fliade,  there  followeth  a  chilnefs  or  Ihivering  in  all 
the  body.  And  even  in  fight,  which  hath  in  efled  no  odious  objeft,  coming  into 
fudden  darknefs,  induceth  an  offer  to  fliiver. 

Experiment  folitcry  touching  the  fuper-reflexion  of  echos. 

794.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Ticinum  in  Italy,  a  church  that  hath  windows  on- 
ly from  above  :  it  is  in  length  an  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty  feet,  and  in 
height  near  fifty  ;  having  a  door  in  the  midft.  It  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  thir- 
teen times,  if  you  ftand  by  the  clofe  end-wall  over-againfl:  the  door.  The  echo 
fadeth,  and  dieth  by  little  and  little,  as  the  echo  at  Pont-Charenton  doth.  And 
the  voice  foundeth,  as  if  it  came  from  above  the  door.  And  if  you  ftand  at  the 
lower  end,  or  on  either  fide  of  the  door,  the  echo  holdeth  ;  but  if  you  ftand  in  the 
door,  or  in  the  midft  juft  over-againft  the  door,  nor.  Note,  that  all  echos  found 
better  againft  old  walls  than  new  \  becaufe  they  are  more  dry  and  hollow. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  imitating  that  of  the  fenfe. 

795.  Those  eftedls  which  are  wrought  by  the  percullion  of  the  fenfe,  and  by 
things  in  fa£t,  are  produced  likewife  in  fome  degree  by  the  imagination.  There- 
fore if  a  man  fee  another  eat  four  or  acid  things,  which  fet  the  teeth  on  edge,  this 
objeft  tainteth  the  imagination.  So  that  he  that  feeth  the  thing  done  by  another,, 
hath  his  own  teeth  alfo  fet  on  edge.  So  if  a  man  fee  another  turn  fwiftly  and  long-, 
or  if  he  look  upon  wheels  that  turn,  himfelf  waxeth  turn-fick.  So  if  a  man  be  upon 
an  high  place  without  rails  or  good  hold,  except  he  be  ufed  to  it,  he  is  ready  to 
fall :  for  imagining  a  fall,  it  putteth  his  fpirits  into  the  very  adtion  of  a  fall.  So 
many  upon  the  feeing  of  others  bleed,  or  ftrangled,  or  tortured,  theinfelves  are  ready 
to  faint,  as  if  they  bled,  or  were  in  ftrife. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  prefervation  of  bodies. 

'jCfS.  Take  a  ftock-gilly-flovver,  and  tie  it  gently  upon  a  ftick,  and  put  them  both 
mto  a  ftoop-ghfs  full  of  quickfilver,  fo  that  the  flower  be  covered  :  then  lay  a  little 
weight  upon  the  top  of  the  glafs,  that  may  keep  the  ftick  down  -,  and  look  upon 
them  after  four  or  five  days  -,  and  you  fliall  find  the  flower  frefli,  and  the  ftalk 
harder,  and  lefs  flexible  than  it  was.  If  you  compare  it  with  another  flower  gathered 
at  the  fame  time,  it  will  be  the  more  manifeft.  This  fljevveth  that  bodies  do  pre- 
ferve  excellently  in  quickfilver  ;  and  not  preferve  only,  but  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
quickfilver  indurate  ;  for  the  frefhnefs  of  the  flower  may  be  merely  confervation  •, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  obferved,  becaufe  the  quickfilver  prefieth  the  flower  ;  but. 
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the  ftiffnefs  of  the  ftalk  cannot  be  without  induration,  from  the  cold,  as  it  feemeth. 
of  the  quickfilver. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  growth  or  multiplying  of  metals. 

797.  It  is  reported  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  in  Cyprus  there  is  a  kind  of  iron, 
that  being  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  put  into  the  ground,  if  it  be  well  watered,  will 
increafc  into  greater  pieces.  This  is  certain,  and  known  of  old,  that  lead  will  mul- 
tiply and  increafe;  as  hath  been  feen  in  old  ilatues  of  ilone  which  have  been  put  in 
cellars  ;  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with  leaden  bands  ;  where,  after  a  time,  there 
appeared,  that  the  lead  did  fwelU  inlbmuch  as  it  hanged  upon  the  ftone  like  warts. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  drowning  of  the  more  bafe  metal  in  the  more  precious. 

798.  I  CALL  drowning  of  metals,  when  that  the  bafer  metal  is  fo  incorporate  with 
the  more  rich,  as  it  can  by  no  means  be  feparated  again  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  ver- 
fion,  though  falfe  :  as  if  filver  fliouldbe  infeparably  incorporated  with  gold  ;  or  cop- 
per and  lead  with  fdver.  The  ancient  eleftrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  filver  to  the 
gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for  moft  ufes  as  gold,  and  more  refplen- 
dent,  and  more  qualified  in  fome  other  properties ;  but  then  that  was  eafily  fepa- 
rated. This  to  do  privily,  or  to  make  the  compound  pafs  for  the  rich  metal  fimple, 
is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting:  but  if  it  be  done  avowedly,  and  without  dif- 
guifing,  it  may  be  a  great  faving  of  the  richer  metal.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
of  a  m:m  fldlful  in  metals,  that  a  fifteenth  part  of  filver  incorporated  with  gold  will 
not  be  recovered  by  any  water  of  feparation,  except  you  put  a  greater  quantity  of 
filver  to  draw  to  it  the  lefs ;  which,  he  faid,  is  the  lafi:  refuge  in  feparations.  But 
that  is  a  tedious  way,  which  no  man,  almofl,  will  think  on.  This  fhould  be  better 
inquired  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  fifteenth  turned  to  a  twentieth  •,  and  likewife  with 
fome  little  additional,  that  may  further  the  intrinfic  incorporation.  Note,  that  filver 
in  gold  will  be  detefted,  by  weight,  compared  with  thedimenfion-,  but  lead  in  filver, 
lead  being  the  v/eightier  metal,  will  not  be  detected,  if  you  take  fo  much  the  more 
filver,  as  will  countervail  the  over-weight  of  the  lead. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fixation  of  .bodies. 

799.  Gold  is  the  only  fubftance,  which  hath  nothing  in  it  volatile,  and  yet  melt- 
eth  without  much  difficulty.  The  melting  flieweth  that  it  is  not  jejune,  or  fcarce  in 
fpirit.  So  that  the  fixing  of  it  is  not  want  of  fpirit  to  fly  out,  but  the  equal  fpread- 
ing  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  clofe  coacervation  of  them  :  whereby  they  have 
the  lefs  appetite,  and  no  means  at  all  to  ilfue  forth.  It  were  good  therefore  to  try, 
whether  glafs  remolten  do  lofe  any  weight  ?  for  the  parts  in  glafs  are  evenly  fpread; 
but  they  are  not  fo  clofe  as  in  gold  ;  as  we  fee  by  the  eafy  admiffion  of  light,  heat, 
and  cold  ;  and  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  weight.  There  be  other  bodies  fixed  which 
have  little  or  no  fpirit ;  fo  as  there  is  nothing  to  fly  out ;  as  we  fee  in  the  fluff 
Vi'hereof  coppels  are  made,  which  they  put  into  furnaces,  upon  which  fire  worketh 
not:  fo  that  there  are  three  caufes  of  fixation  •,  the  even  fpreading  both  of  the 
Ipirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  clofenefs  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejunenefs  or 
extreme  comminution  of  fpirits :  of  which  three,  the  two  firft  may  be  joined  with  a 
nature  liquefiable,  the  laft  not. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  rejlkfs  nature  of  things  in  themfelves.^  and  their  dg' 

fire  to  change. 

800.  It  is  a  profound  contemplation  in  nature,  to  confider  of  the  emptinefs,  as 
we  may  call  it,  or  inlatisfadion  of  feveral  bodies,  and  of  their  appetite  to  take  in 
others.  Air  takech  in  lights,  and  founds,  and  fmells,  and  vapours ;  and  it  is  molt 
manifeft,  that  it  doth  it  with  a  kind  of  thirll,  as  not  fatisfied  witli  its  own  former  con- 
fiftence  -,  for  elfe  it%vould  never  receive  them  in  fo  fuddenly  and  eafily.  Water,  and 
all  liquors,  do  haliily  receive  dry  and  more  terreftrial  bodies,  proportionable  :  and 
dry  bodies,  on  the  other  fide,  drink  in  waters  and  liquors  :  fo  that,  as  it  was  well 
faid  by  one  of  the  ancients,  of  earthy  and  watery  fubflances,  one  is  a  glue  to  another. 
Parchment,  {kins,  cloth,  etc.  drink  in  liquors,  though  themfelves  be  entire  bodies, 
and  not  comminuted,  as  fand  and  afhts,  nor  apparently  porous  :  metals  themfelves 
do  receive  in  readily  ftrong-waters  •,  and  ilrong-waters  likewife  do  readily  pierce  into 
metals  and  ftones  :  and  that  llrong  water  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not  touch 
upon  filver  ;  and  e  conz-erfo.  And  gold,  which  feemeth  by  the  weight  to  be  the 
clofeft  and  moft  folid  body,  doth  greedily  drink  in  quickfilver.  And  it  leemeth,  that 
this  reception  of  other  bodies  is  not  violent :  for  it  is  many  times  reciprocal,  and 
as  it  were  with  content.  Of  the  caufe  of  this,  and  to  what  axiom  it  may  be  re- 
ferred, confider  attentively  ;  tor  as  for  the  pretty  aflertion,  that  matter  is  like  a  com- 
mon ftrumpet  that  defireth  all  forms,  it  is  but  a  wandring  notion.  Only  flame  doth 
not  content  itfelf  to  take  in  any  other  body,  but  either  to  overcome  and  turn  ano- 
ther body  into  itfelf,  as  by  vidory  ;  or  itfelf  to  die,  and  go  out. 
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CENTURY        IX. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  perception  in  bodies  injenfible^  tending  to  natural 

divination  or  fubtile  trials^ 

IT  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  whatfoever,  though  they  have  no  fenfe,  yet  they  have 
perception  :  for  when  one  body  is  applied  to  another,  there  is  a  kind  of  eleftion 
to  embrace  that  which  is  agreeable,  and  to  exclude  or  expel  that  which  is  ingrate : 
and  whether  the  body  be  alterant  or  altered,  evermore  a  perception  precedeth  ope- 
ration ;  for  elfe  all  bodies  would  be  alike  one  to  another.  And  fometimes  this 
perception,  in  fome  kind  of  bodies,  is  far  more  fubtile  than  the  fenfe  ;  fo  that  the 
fenfe  is  but  a  dull  thing  in  comparifon  of  it :  we  fee  a  weather-glafs  will  find  the  lead 
difference  of  the  weather,  in  heat,  or  cold,  when  men  find  it  not.  And  this  percep- 
tion alfo  is  fometimes  at  diftance,  as  well  as  upon  the  touch  ;  as  when  the  load-ftone 
draweth  iron  ;  or  flame  fireth  naphtha  of  Babylon,  a  great  diftance  off.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fubjefl  of  a  very  noble  inquiry,  to  inquire  of  the  more  fubtile  perceptions  ;  for 
it  is  another  key  to  open  nature,  as  well  as  the  fenfe,  and  fometimes  better.  And 
befides,  it  is  a  principal  means  of  natural  divination  ;  for  that  which  in  thefe  percep- 
tions appeareth  early,  in  the  great  effects  cometh  long  after.  It  is  true  alfo,  that  it 
fcrvcth  to  difcover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as  to  foretel  that  which  is  to  come,  as  it 
is  in  many  fubtile  trials  ;  as  to  try  whether  feeds  be  old  or  new,  the  fenfe  cannot  in- 
form ;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,  the  new  feeds  will  fprout  fooner  :  and  fo  of 
■water,  the  tafte  will  not  difcover  the  beft  water;  but  the  fpeedy  confuming  of  it,  and 
maiiy  other  means,  which  we  have  heretofore  fet  down,  will  difcover  it.  So  in  all 
phyfiognomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body  will  difcover  thofe  natural  inclinations  of 
the  mind  which  diflimulation  will  conceal,  or  difciplitie  will  lupprefs.  We  fhall 
therefore  now  handle  only  thofe  two  perceptions,  which  pertain  to  natural  divination 
and  difcovery  -,  leaving  the  handling  of  perception  in  other  things  to  be  diipofed  elfe- 
wheie.  Now  it  is  true,  that  divination  is  attained  by  other  means;  as  if  you  know 
the  caufes,  if  you  know  the  concomitants,  you  may  judge  of  the  efFeft  to  follow: 
and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  difcovery  ;  but  we  tie  ourfelves  here  to  that  divination 
and  difcovery  chiefly,  which  is  caufed  by  an  early  or  fubtile  perception. 

The  aptnefs  or  propenfion  of  air,  or  water,  to  corrupt  or  putrify,  no  doubt,  is  fo 
be  found  before  it  break  forth  into  manifeft  effeds  of  difeafes,  blaftings,  or  the  like. 
We  will  therefore  fet  down  fome  prognoftics  of  peftilential  and  unwholefcme 
years. 

Sot.  The  wind  blowing  much  from  the  fouth  without  rain,  and  worms  in  the 
oak-apple,  have  been  fpoken  of  before.  Alfo  the  plenty  of  frogs  grallioppers,  flies, 
and  tlie  like  creatures  bred  of  putrefadtion,  doth  portend  peftilential  years. 

802.  Great 
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802.  Great  and  early  heats  in  the  fpring,  and  namely  in  May,  without  winds, 
portend  the  fame  -,  and  generally  ibdo  years  with  little  wind  or  thunder. 

S03.  Great  droughts  in  fummer,  lading  till  towards  the  end  of  Augud,  and 
fome  genrle  fliowers  upon  them,  and  then  fome  dry  weather  again,  do  portend  a 
peftilent  fummer  the  year  following  :  for  about  the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  fweetneTs 
of  the  earth,  which  goeth  into  plants  and  trees,  is  exhaled,  and  much  mon-  if  the 
Augud  be  dry,  fo  that  nothing  then  can  breathe  forth  of  the  earth  but  a  grofs  vapour, 
which  is  apt  to  corrupt  the  air  :  and  that  vapour,  by  the  firft  fhowers,  if  they  be 
gentle,  is  releafed,  and  cometh  forth  abundantly.  Therefore  they  that  come  abroad 
foon  after  thofe  fhowers,  are  commonly  taken  with  ficknefs :  and  in  Africa,  no  body 
will  Itirout  of  doors  after  the  firft  fliowers.  But  if  the  fliowers  come  vehemently, 
then  they  rather  wafli  and  fill  the  earth,  than  give  it  leave  to  breathe  forth  prefently. 
But  if  dry  weather  come  again,  then  it  fixeth  and  continueth  the  corruption  of  the 
air,  upon  the  firft  fliowers  begun  -,  and  maketh  it  of  ill  influence,  even  to  the 
next  fummer  J  except  a  very  froily  winter  difcharge  it,  which  feidom  fucceedech  fuch 
droughts. 

804.  The  lefl"cr  infedions,  of  the  fmall-pox,  purple  fevers,  agues,  in  the  fum- 
mer precedent,  and  hovering  all  winter,  do  portend  a  great  peftilence  in  the  fummer 
following;  for  putrefaction  doth  not  rife  to  its  height  at  once. 

805.  It  were  good  to  lay  a  piece  of  raw  flefli  or  fifli  in  the  open  air  ;  and  if  it  pu- 
trify  quickly,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  difpofition  in  the  air  to  putrefadtion.  And  becaufe 
you  cannot  be  informed  whether  the  putrifadion  be  quick  or  late,  except  you  com- 
pare this  experiment  with  the  like  experiment  in  another  year,  it  were  n(,t  amifs  in 
the  fame  year,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  lay  one  piece  of  flefli  or  fifli  in  the  open  air, 
and  another  of  the  fame  kind  and  bignefs  within  doors  :  for  1  judge,  that  if  a  gene- 
ral difpofition  be  in  the  air  to  putrify,  the  flefli,  or  fifli,  will  iborer  putrify  abroad 
where  the  air  hath  more  power,  than  in  the  houfe,  where  it  hath  lefs,  being  manv 
ways  correited.  And  this  experiment  fliould  be  made  about  the  end  of  March  :  for 
that  feafon  is  likeliell  to  difcover  what  the  winter  hath  done,  and  what  the  fiimmer  fol- 
lowing will  do,  upon  the  air.  And  becaufe  the  air,  no  doubt,  receiveth  great  tinc- 
ture and  infufion  from  the  earth  •,  it  were  good  to  try  that  expofing  of  flefli  or  fifli, 
both  upon  a  ftake  of  wood  fome  height  above  the  earth,  and  upon  the  flat  of  the 
earth. 

806.  Take  May-dev^',  and  fee  whether  it  putrify  quickly  or  no  ;  for  that  like- 
wife  may  dil'clofe  the  quality  of  the  air,  and  vapour  of  the  earth,  more  or  lefs  cor- 
rupted. 

807.  A  DRY  March  and  a  dry  May  portend  a  wholefome  fummer,  if  there  bs  a 
fliowering  April  between  :  but  otherwife  it  is  a  fign  of  a  peftilential  year. 

808.  As  the  difcovery  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air  is  good  for  the  prognoflics  of 
wholefome  and  unwholelome  years ;  fo  it  is  of  much  more  ufe,  for  the  choice  of 
places  to  dwell  in  :  at  the  lealt,  for  lodges,  and  retiring  places  for  health  :  for  man- 
fion-houfes  refpecl:  provifions  as  well  as  health,  wherein  the  experiments  above-men- 
tioned may  ferve. 

809.  But  for  the  choice  of  places,  or  feats,  it  is  good  to  make  trial,  not  only  of 
aptnels  of  air  to  corrupt,  but  alfo  of  the  moiftjte  and  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  the 
temper  of  it,  in  heat  or  cold  -,  for  that  may  concern  healch  diverfly.  We  fee  that 
there  be  fome  houfes,  wherein  fweet-meats  will  relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould, 
more  than  in  others ;  and  wainfcots  will  alfo  fweat  more ;   fo  that  they  will  almoft 
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run  with  water  ;  all  which,  no  doubt,  are  caufed  chiefly  by  the  moiftnefs  of  the  air 
in  thole  feats.  But  becaufe  it  is  better  to  know  it  before  a  man  buildeth  his  houfe^ 
than  to  find  it  after,  take  the  experiments  following. 

810.  Lay  wool,  or  a  fponge,  or  bread,  in  the  place  you  would  try,  comparing 
it  with  fome  other  places ;  and  fee  whether  it  doth  not  moiflen,  and  make  the  wool, 
or  fponge,  etc,  more  ponderous  than  the  other :  and  if  it  do,  you  may  judge  of  that 
place,  as  fituate  in  a  grofs  and  moift  air. 

811.  Because  it  is  certain,  that  in  fome  places,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
or  by  the  fituation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  unequal  than  in  others  ;  and 
inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health ;  it  were  good  to  take  two  weather- 
glafles,  matches  in  all  things,  and  to  fet  them,  for  the  fame  hours  of  one  day,  in 
Jcveral  places,  where  no  fhade  is,  nor  inclofures ;  and  to  mark  when  you  fet  them 
how  far  the  wattr  cometh  -,  and  to  compare  them,  when  you  come  again,  how  the 
water  flandeth  then  ;  and  if  you  find  them  unequal,  you  may  be  fure  that  the  place 
where  the  water  is  lowell:  is  in  the  warmer  air,  and  the  other  in  the  colder.  And 
the  greater  tlie  inequality  be,  of  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the  water,  the  greater  is  the 
inequality  of  the  temper  of  the  air. 

812.  The  predictions  likewife  of  cold  and  long  winters,  and  hot  and  dry  fum- 
mers,  are  good  to  be  known  -,  as  well  for  the  difcovery  of  the  caufes,  as  for  divers 
provifions.  That  of  plenty  of  haws  and  hips,  and  brier-berries,  hath  been  fpoken 
of  before.  If  wainfcot,  or  ftone,  that  have  ufed  to  fweat,  be  more  dry  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  or  the  drops  of  the  eaves  of  houfes  come  more  flowly  down  than 
they  ufe,  it  portendeth  a  hard  and  frofly  winter.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  it  fheweth 
an  inclination  of  the  air  to  dry  weather  •,  which  in  winter  is  ever  joined  with  froft. 

813.  Generally  a  moift  and  cool  fummer  portendeth  a  hard  winter.  The  caufe 
is,  for  that  the  vapours  of  the  earth  are  not  dilTipated  in  the  fummer  by  the  fun  ;  and 
fo  they  rebound  upon  the  winter. 

814.  A  HOT  and  dry  fummer,  and  autumn,  and  efpecially  if  the  heat  apd  drought 
extend  far  into  September,  portendeth  an  open  beginning  of  winter  •,  and  colds  to 
fuccefd  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  :  for 
till  then  the  former  heat  and  drought  bear  the  fvvay,  and  the  vapours  are  not  fuf. 
ficiently  multiplied. 

815.  An  open  and  warm  winter  portendeth  a  hot  and  dry  fummer  :  for  the  va- 
pours difperfe  into  the  winter  fhowers  ;  whereas  cold  and  froft  keepeth  them  in,  and 
tranfporteth  them  into  the  late  fpring,  and  fummer  following. 

816.  Birds  that  ufe  to  change  countries  at  certain  feafon>,  if  they  come  earlier^ 
do  (hew  the  temperature  of  weather,  according  to  that  country  whence  they  came  : 
as  the  W'inter  birds,  namely,  woodcocks,  feldfares,  etc.  if  they  come  earlier,  and 
out  of  the  northern  countries,  with  us  fhew  cold  winters.  And  if  it  be  in  the  fame 
country,  then  they  fhew  a  temperature  of  feafon,  like  unto  that  feafon  in  which  they 
come  :  as  fwallows,  bats,  cuckooes,  etc.  that  come  towards  iummer,  if  they  come 
early,  fhew  a  hot  fummer  to  follow. 

817.  The  prognoftics,  more  immediate,  of  weather  to  follow  foon  after,  are 
more  certain  than  thofe  of  feafons.  The  refounding  of  the  fea  upon  the  fliore  ;  and 
the  murmur  of  winds  in  the  woods,  without  apparent  wind,  (hew  wind  to  follow  j 
for  fuch  winds  breathing  chiefly  out  of  the  earth,  are  not  at  the  firft  perceived,  ex- 
cept they  be  pent  by  water  or  wood.  And  therefore  a  murmur  out  of  caves  like- 
wife  portendeth  as  much. 

81S.  Ths 
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SiS.  The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  colledion  of  the  matter  of  tem- 
pefts  and  winds,  before  the  air  here  below  :  and  therefore  the  obfcuring  of  chefmaller 
ftars,  is  a  fign  of  tempeft  following.  And  of  this  kind  you  fhali  find  a  number  of 
inftances  in  our  inquifition  De  vends. 

819.  Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of  the  air  to  tem- 
pefts,  fooner  than  the  valleys  or  plains  below  :  and  therefore  they  fay  in  Wales,  when 
certain  hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mifchief.  The  caule  is,  for  that 
tempells,  which  are  for  the  molt  part  bred  above  in  the  middle  region,  as  they  call  it, 
are  fooncft  perceived  to  collcvft  in  the  places  next  it. 

520.  The  air,  and  fire,  have  fubtile  perceptions  of  wind  rifing,  before  men  find 
it.  We  fee  the  trembling  of  a  candle  will  difcover  a  wind  that  otherwife  we  do  not 
feel ;  and  the  flexuous  burning  of  flames  doth  fliew  the  air  bjginneth  to  he  unquiet; 
and  fo  do  coals  of  fire  by  carting  off  th^-  afhes  more  than  they  ufe.  The-caufe  is, 
for  that  no  wind  at  the  lirfl:,  till  it  hath  ftruck  and  driven  the  air,  is  apparent  to 
the  fenfe  :  but  flame  is  eafier  to  move  than  air:  and  for  the  afhes,  it  is  no  marvel, 
thougii  wind  unperceived  fliake  them  olf ;  for  we  ufually  try  which  way  the  wind 
bloweth,  by  cafting  up  grafs,  or  chaff,  or  fuch  light  things  into  the  air. 

521.  When  wind  expireth  from  under  the  fea,  as  it  caufeth  fome  refounding  of 
the  water,  whereof  we  Ipake  before,  fo  it  caufeth  fome  light  motions  of  bubbles,  and 
white  circles  of  foth.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  wind  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 
fenfe,  until  there  be  an  eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from  under  the  water  -,  and  fo  it 
getteth  into  a  body  :  whereas  in  the  firft  putting  up  it  cometh  in  little  porrions. 

822.  We  fpake  of  the  aflies  that  coals  call  off ;  and  of  grafs  and  chaff  carried  by 
the  wind  ;  fo  any  light  thing  that  maveth  when  we  find  no  wind,  flieweth  a  wind  at 
hand  :  as  when  feathers,  or  down  of  thifl:les,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air. 

For  prognoftics  of  weather  from  living  creatures,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  crea- 
tures that  live  in  the  open  air,  ftiif  did,  muft  needs  have  a  quicker  imprefTion  from 
the  air,  than  men  that  live  mod  within  doors ;  and  efpecially  birds  who  live  in  the 
air  freeft  and  clearefl. ;  and  are  apteft  by  their  voice  to  tell  tal.s  what  they  find  ;  and 
likewife  by  the  motion  of  the'r  flight  to  exprefs  the  fame. 

82g.  WATER-fowls,  as  fea-gulls,  moor-hens,  elc.  when  they  flock  and  fly  toge- 
ther from  the  fea  towards  the  fhores  ;  and  contrariwife,  land-birds,  as  crows,  fwal- 
lows,  e.'c.  when  they  fly  from  the  land  to  the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with  their 
wings,  do  forefhew  rain  and  wind.  The  caufe  is,  pleafure  that  both  kinds  take  in 
the  moiftnefs  and  denfity  of  the  air;  and  fo  defire  to  be  in  motion,  and  upon  the 
wing,  whitherfoever  they  would  otherwife  go  :  for  it  is  no  marvel,  that  water-fowl 
do  joy  mofl  in  that  air  which  is  likeft  water ;  and  land-birds  alio,  many  of  them, 
delight  in  bathing,  and  moift  air.  For  the  fame  reafon  alio,  many  birds  do  prune 
their  feathers ;  and  geefe  do  gaggle  ;  and  crows  fcem  to  call  upon  rain  :  ail  which 
is  but  the  comfort  they  feem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the  air. 

824.  The  heron,  when  flie  foareth  high,  fo  as  fometimes  Ihe  is  feen  to  pafs  over 
a  cloud,  fheweth  winds  :  but  kites  flying  aloft,  fhew  fair  and  dry  weather.  The 
caufe  may 'be,  for  that  they  both  mount  moft  into  the  air  of  that  temper  wherein 
they  delight :  and  the  heron  being  a  water-fowl,  taketh  plealure  in  the  air  that  is  con- 
denfed;  and  befides,  being  but  heavy  of  wing,  needeth  the  help  of  the  grofilrair. 
But  the  kite  affedeth  not  lb  much  the  groffnefs  of  the  air,  as  the  cold  and  frtfhnefs 
thereof;  for  being  a  bird  of  prey,  and  therefore  hot,  flie  delighteth  in  the  frefh  air; 
and,  many  times,  fiyeth  againft  the  wind  ;  as  troucs  and  falmons  fwim  againft  the 
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ftream.  And  yet  it  is  true  alfo,  that  all  birds  find  an  eafein  the  depth  of  the  air-,  as 
fwimmers  do  in  a  deep  water.  And  therefore  when  they  are  aloft,  they  can  uphold 
themfelves  with  their  wings  fpread,  fcarce  moving  them. 

825.  Fishes,  when  they  play  towards  the  top  of  the  water,  do  commonly  foretel 
rain.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  a  fifh  hating  the  dry,  will  not  approach  the  air  till  it 
groweth  moid  -,  and  when  it  is  dry,  will  fly  it,  and  fwim  lower. 

826.  Beasts  do  take  comfort  generally  in  a  moift  air  -,  and  it  maketh  them  eat 
their  meat  better :  and  therefore  iheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
againft  rain  ;  and  cattle,  and  deer,  and  conies,  will  feed  hard  before  rain  -,  and  a  hei- 
fer will  put  up  her  nofe,  and  fnuff  in  the  air  againft  rain. 

827.  The  trefoil  againft  rain  fwelleth  in  the  ftalk  ;  and  fo  ftandeth  more  upright; 
for  by  wet,  ftalks  do  eredV,  and  leaves  bow  down.  There  is  a  fmall  red  flower  in 
the  ftubble-fields,  which  country-people  call  the  wincopipe  -,  which  if  it  open  in  the 
morning,  you  may  be  fure  of  a  fair  day  to  follow. 

828.  Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corns,  do  engrieve  either  towards  rain, 
or  towards  froft  :  for  the  one  maketh  the  humours  more  to  abound  ;  and  the  other 
maketh  them  ftiarper.     So  we  fee  both  extremes  bring  the  gout. 

829.  Worms,  vermin,  etc.  do  foreftiew  likewife  rain  :  for  earth-worms  will  come 
forth,  and  moles  will  caft  up  more,  and  fleas  bite  more,   againft  rain. 

830.  Solid  bodies  likewifeforefhew  rain.  As  ftones  and  wainfcot  when  they  fweat: 
and  boxes  and  pegs  of  wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard  •,  though  the  former 
be  but  from  an  outward  caufe  •,  for  that  the  ftone,  or  wainfcot,  turneth  and  beateth 
back  the  air  againft  itfelf ;  but  the  latter  is  an  inward  fwelling  of  the  body  of  the 
wood  itfelf. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the  ftomach. 

831.  Appetite  is  moved  chiefly  by  things  that  are  cold  and  dry;  the  caufe  iSy 
for  that  cold  is  a  kind  of  indigence  of  nature,  and  calleth  upon  fupply;  and  fo  is 
drynefs  :  and  therefore  ail  four  things,  as  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  oil  of  vitriol,  etc. 
provoke  appetite.  And  the  difeafe  which  they  call  appetitus  canimis^  confilleth  in 
the  matter  of  an  acid  and  glafly  phlegm  in  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach.  Appetite  is 
alio  moved  by  lour  things  ;  for  that  four  things  induce  a  contraftion  in  the  nerves 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  ftomach  ;  which  is  a  great  caufe  of  appetite  As  for  the 
caufe  why  onions,  and  fait,  and  pepper,  in  bal-.ed  meats,  move  appetite,  it  is  by 
veUicationofthofe  nerves  ;  for  motion  whetteth.  As  for  wormwood,  olives,  capers, 
and  others  of  that  kind,  which  participate  of  bitternefs,  they  move  appetite  by  ab- 
flerfion.  So  as  there  be  four  principal  caufes  of  appetite  ;  the  refrigeration  of  the  (lo- 
mach  joined  with  fome  drynefs,  contraction,  vellication,  and  abfterfion  ;  befides 
hunger;  which  is  an  em.ptinefs :  and  yet  over-fa(ting  doth,  many  times,  caufe  the 
appetite  to  ceafe  ;  for  that  want  of  meat  maketh  the  ftomach  draw  humotirs,  and  fuch. 
humours  as  are  light  and  choleric,  which  quench  appetite  moft. 

Experiment  foliiary  touching  fweetnefs  of  odour  from  the  rainbow. 
832.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  where  a  rainbow  feemeth  to  hang 
over,  or  to  touch,  there  breatheth  forth  a  fweet  fmell.  The  caufe  is,  for.  that  this 
h.ippeneth  but  in  certain  matters,  which  have  in  themfelves  fome  fweetnefs ;  which 
the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  doth  draw  forth  :  and  the  like  do  foft  fhowers  ;  for  they 
alio  make  the  ground  fweet :   but  none  are  fo  delicate  as  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  where 
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it  falleth.  It  may  be  alfo  that  the  water  itfelf  hath  fome  fweetnefs  :  for  the  rainbow 
confifteth  of  a  glomeration  of  fmall  drops,  which  cannot  poffibly  fall  but  from  the 
air  that  is  very  low ;  and  therefore  may  hold  the  very  fweetnefs  of  the  herbs  and 
flowers,  as  a  dittilled  water  :  for  rain,  and  other  dew  that  fall  from  high,  cannot 
preferve  the  fmell,  being  difTipated  in  the  drawing  up:  neither  do  we  know,  whe- 
ther fome  water  itfcif  may  not  have  fome  degree  of  fweetnefs.  It  is  true,  that  we 
find  it  fenfibly  in  no  pool,  river,  nor  fountain ;  but  good  earth  newly  turned  up, 
hath  a  frefhnefs  and  good  fcent;  which  water,  if  it  be  not  too  equal,  for  equal  ob- 
jeds  never  move  the  fenfe,  may  alfo  have.  Certain  it  is,  that  bay-falt,  which  is 
but  a  kind  of  water  congealed,  will  fometimcs  fmell  like  violets. 

Experiinent  fclilai-y  touching  fweet  fmells. 
S;^.  To  fweet  fmells  heat  is  requifite  to  concoct  the  matter;  and  fome  moifture 
to  fprcad  the  breath  of  them.  For  heat,  we  fee  that  woods  and  fpices  are  more  odo- 
rate  in  the  hot  countries  than  in  the  cold  :  for  moKlure,  we  fee  that  things  too  much 
dried  lofe  their  fweetnefs :  and  flowers  growing,  fmell  better  in  a  morning  or  evening 
than  at  noon.  Some  fweet  fmells  are  deftroyed  by  approach  to  the  fire  ;  as  violets, 
wall-flowers,  gilly- flowers,  pinks  ;  and  generally  all  flowers  that  have  cool  and  delicate 
fpirits.  Some  continue  both  on  the  fire,  and  from  the  fire  -,  as  rofe-water,  elc. 
Some  do  fcarce  come  forth,  or  at  lead  not  fo  pleafrntly,  as  by  means  of  the  fire  -,  as 
juniper,  fweet  gums,  etc.  and  all  fmells  tliat  are  enclofed  in  a  faft  body:  but  gene- 
rally thofe  fmells  are  the  moft  grateful,  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  fmall  ;  or  where 
the  ftrength  of  the  fme  1  is  allayed  -,  for  thefe  things  do  rather  woo  the  fenfe,  than 
fatiate  it.  And  therefore  the  fmell  of  violets  and  rofes  exceedeth  in  fweetnefs  that  of 
ipicts  and  gums  ;  and  the  ftrongeft  iort  of  fmells  are  bed  in  a  weft  afar  ofi'. 

Expenmsnt  fclitary  touching  the  ccrporeal  Juhftance  cf  fmells. 

83^.  It  is  certain,  that  no  fmell  iflueth  but  with  emilTion  of  fome  corporeal  fub- 
ftance  ;  not  as  it  is  in  light,  and  colours,  and  in  founds.  For  we  fee  plainly,  that 
fmell  doth  fpread  nothing  that  diftance  that  the  other  do.  It  is  true,  that  fome 
woods  of  oranges,  and  heaths  of  rofemary,  will  fmell  a  great  way  into  the  fea,  per- 
haps twenty  miles ;  but  what  is  that,  fjnce  a  peal  of  ordnance  will  do  as  much, 
which  moveth  in  a  fmall  compafs  ?  Whereas  thofe  woods  and  heaths  are  of  vaft 
fpacts;  befides,  we  fee  that  fmells  do  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  perfuming  of 
gloves,  etc.  which  Iheweth  them  corporeal ;  and  do  laft  a  great  while,  which  founds 
and  light  do  not. 
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Experiment  f.litary  touching  fetid  and  fragrant  odours. 

835.  The  excrements  of  mofl:  creatures  fmell  ill  ;  chiefly  to  the  lame  creature  that 
voideth  them  :  for  we  fee,  befides  that  of  man,  that  pigeons  and  horfes  thrive  beft, 
if  their  houfes  and  ftables  be  kept  fweet ;  and  fo  of  cage-birds :  and  the  cat  burieth 
that  which  flie  voideth  :  and  it  holdeth  chiefly  in  thofe  beafts  which  feed  upon  ficfh. 
Dogs  almoft  only  of  beafls  delight  in  fetid  odours  ;  which  Iheweth  there  is  fomewhat 
in  t^eir  fenfe  of  fmell  difi:ering  from  the  fmells  of  other  beaRs.  But  the  caufe  why 
excrements  fmell  ill,  is  manifelt  ;  for  that  the  body  itfelf  rejecleth  them  ;  much  more 
the  fpirits :  and  we  fee  that  thofe  excrements  that  are  of  the  firfl  digeftion,  fmell  the 
word  ;  as  the  excrements  from  the  belly  :  thofe  that  are  from  the  fecond  digellion 
lefs  ill ;  as  urine  :  and  thole  that  are  from  the  third,  yet  lefs ;  for  fweac  is  not  fo  bad 
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as  the  other  two  •,  efpecially  of  fome  perfons,  that  are  full  of  heat,  Likewife  mod 
putrefadions  are  of  an  odious  fmell  :  for  they  fmell  either  fetid  or  mouldy.  The 
cauie  may  be,  for  that  putrefadion  doth  bring  forth  fuch  a  confidence,  as  is  moft 
contrary  to  the  confiltence  of  the  body  whilft:  it  is  found  :  for  it  is  a  mere  diflblucion 
of  that  form.  Befides,  there  is  another  reafon,  which  is  profound :  and  it  is,  that 
the  objefts  that  pleafe  any  of  the  fenfes  have  all  fome  equality,  and  as  it  were  or- 
der in  their  compofition  ;  but  where  thofe  are  wanting,  the  objed:  is  ever  ingrace. 
So  mixture  of  many  difagreeing  colours  is  ever  unpleafant  to  the  eye :  mixture  of 
difcordanc  founds  is  unpleafant  to  the  ear:  mixture,  or  hotch-potch  of  many  taftes, 
is  unpleafant  to  the  tafte  :  harfhnefs  and  ruggednefs  of  bodies  is  unpleafint  to  the 
touch :  now  it  is  certain,  that  all  putrefaftion,  being  a  difTolution  of  the  firft  form, 
is  a  mere  confufion  and  unformed  mixture  of  the  part.  Neverthelefs  it  is  ftrange, 
and  feemeth  to  crofs  the  former  obfervation,  that  fome  putrefadions  and  excrements 
do  yield  excellent  odours,  as  civet  and  mufk  ;  and,  as  fome  think,  ambergreafe  :  for 
divers  take  it,  though  improbably,  to  come  from  the  fperm  of  a  fifli :  and  the  mofs 
we  fpake  of  from  apple-trees,  is  little  better  than  an  excretion.  The  reafon  may  be, 
for  that  there  paffeth  in  the  excrements,  and  remaineth  in  the  putrefadions,  fome 
good  fpirits ;  efpecially  where  they  proceed  from  creatures  that  are  very  hot.  But  it 
may  be  alio  joined  with  a  further  caufe,  which  is  more  fubtile  ;  and  it  is.  that  the 
fenfes  love  not  to  be  over-pleafed,  but  to  have  a  commixture  of  fomewhat  that  is  in 
itfelf  ingrate.  Certainly,  we  fee  how  difcords  in  mufick,  faUing  upon  concords, 
make  the  fweeteft  (trains :  and  we  fee  again,  what  ftrange  taftes  delight  the  tafte  ;  as 
red  herrings,  caviaiy,  parmefan,  etc.  And  it  may  be  the  fame  holdeth  in  fmells : 
for  thofe  kind  of  Imells  that  we  have  mentioned,  are  all  ftrong,  and  do  pull  and  vel- 
licate  the  fenfe.  And  we  find  alfo,  that  places  where  men  urine,  commonly  have 
fome  fmell  of  violets :  and  urine,  if  one  hath  eaten  nutmeg,  hath  fo  too. 

The  ftothful,  general,  and  indefinite  contemplations,  and  notions  of  the  elements 
and  their  conjugations  •,  of  the  influences  of  heaven  ;  of  heat,  cold,  moifture, 
drought,  qualities  adive,  pafllve,  and  the  like;  have  fwallowed  up  the  truepaflages, 
and  procefles,  and  affeds,  and  confiftences  of  matter  and  natural  bodies.  Therefore 
they  are  to  be  let  afide,  being  but  notional  and  ill-limited  ;  and  definite  axioms  are  to 
be  drawn  out  of  mealured  inftances  :  and  fo  affent  to  be  made  to  the  more  general 
axioms  by  fcale.  And  of  thefe  kinds  of  procefles  of  natures  and  charaders  of  mat- 
ter, we  will  now  fct.down  fome  inftances. 

Experiment  foUtary  touching  the  caufcs  of  putrefaction. 
8  36.  All  putrefadions  come  chiefly  from  the  inward  fpirits  of  the  body ;  and 
partly  alfo  from  the  ambient  body,  be  it  air,  liquor,  or  whatfoever  elfe.  And  this 
laft,  by  two  means  :  either  by  ingrefs  of  the  fubftance  of  the  ambient  body  into  the 
body  putrified ;  or  by  excitation  and  felicitation  of  the  body  putrified,  an.i  the  parts 
thereof,  by  the  body  ambient.  As  for  the  received  opinion,  that  putrefadion  is  cauf 
cd,  either  by  cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  it  is  but  nugation :  for  cold 
in  things  inanimate,  is  the  greateft  enemy  that  is  to  putrefadion  ;  though  it  ex- 
tinguiftieth  vivification,  which  ever  confifteth  in  fpirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold 
doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  And  as  for  the  peregrine  heat,  it  is  thus  far  true,  that 
if  the  proportion  of  the  adventive  heat  be  greatly  predominant  to  the  natural  heat  and 
fpirits  of  the  body,  it  tendeth  to  difTolution,  or  notable  alteration.     But  this  is  wrought 
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by  emiffion,  or  fupprellion,  or  fuffocation,  of  the  native  fpirits ;  and  alfo  by  the  dif- 
ordination  and  difcompolure  of  the  tangible  parts,  and  other  paflages  of  nature,  and 
not  by  a  confliift  of  heats. 

Exfcrimcnt  folitary  touching  bodies  unpcrfeclly  mixed. 
837.  Im  verfions,  or  main  alterations  of  bodies,  there  is  a  medium  between  the 
body,  as  it  is  at  hrft,  and  the  body  refuUing-,  wiiich  medium  is  corpus  mipcrfcHe 
tnijlum,  and  is  tranfitory,  and  not  durabk  ;  as  mifts,  fmokes,  vapours,  chykis  in 
the  ftomach,  living  creatures  in  the  firll  vivification  :  and  the  middle  adion,  which 
produceth  fuch  imperfc(ft  bodies,  is  fitly  called,  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  inquination 
or  inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction  :  for  the  parts  are  in  confufion,  till 
they  fettle  one  way  or  other. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  concoEiion  and  crudity. 
83S.  The  word  conco(5tion,  or  digeflion,  is  chiefly  taken  into  ufe  from  living 
creatures  and  their  organs  ;  and  from  thence  extended  to  liquors  and  fruits,  etc.  There- 
fore they  fpeak  of  meat  concofted  ;  urine  and  excrements  concoftcd  ;  and  the  four 
digeftions,  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  liver,  in  the  arteries  and  nerves,  and  in  the  feveral  parts 
ot  the  body,  are  likewife  called  concodlions :  and  they  are  all  made  to  be  the  works 
of  heat :  all  which  notions  are  but  ignorant  catches  of  a  few  things,  which  nre  mofh 
obvious  to  mens  obfervations.  The  conrtantefl:  notion  of  concoiflion  is,  that  it  fliould 
fignify  the  degrees  of  alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity  to  perfect 
concoction  ;  which  is  the  ultimity  of  that  aftion  or  procefs  :  and  while  the  body  to 
be  converted  and  ahered  is  too  ftrong  for  the  efficient  that  fhou!d  convert  or  alter  it, 
whereby  it  refifteth  and  holdeth  faft  in  fome  degree  the  firft  form  or  confiftence,  it  is 
all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoft;  and  the  procefs  is  to  be  called  crudity  and  in- 
concoction.  It  is  true,  that  concoction  is  in  great  part  the  work  of  heat,  buc 
not  the  work  of  heat  alone  :  for  all  things  that  further  the  converfion,  or  al- 
teration, as  reft,  mixture  of  a  body  already  conceded,  etc.  are  alfo  means  to 
concodion.  And  there  are  of  concodion  two  periods ;  the  one  aflimilation,  or 
abfolute  converfion  and  fubadion  •,  the  other  maturation  ;  whereof  the  former  is 
moll:  confpicuous  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures  ;  in  which  there  is  an  abfolute 
converfion  and  aflimilation  of  the  nourifliment  into  the  body :  and  likewife  in  the  bo- 
dies of  plants :  and  again  in  metals,  where  there  is  a  full  tranfmutation.  The  other, 
which  is  maturation,  is  feen  in  liquors  and  fruits  ;  wherein  there  is  not  defired,  nor 
pretended,  an  utter  converfion,  but  only  an  alteration  to  that  form  v/hich  is  moft 
fought  for  man's  ufe  ;  as  in  clarifying  of  drinks,  ripening  of  fruits,  etc.  But  note, 
that  there  be  two  kinds  of  abfolute  converfions  •,  the  one  is,  when  a  body  is  converted 
into  another  body,  which  was  before ;  as  when  nourifliment  is  turned  into  flelh  ; 
that  is  it  which  we  call  affimilation.  The  other  is,  when  the  converfion  is  into  a 
body  merely  new,  and  which  was  not  before;  as  if  filver  fhould  be  turned  to  gold, 
or  iron  to  copper  :  and  this  converfion  is  better  called,  for  diftindion  fake,  tranf- 
mutation. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  alterations.,  "which  may  he  called  majors. 
839.  There  are  alfo  divers  other  great  alterations  of  matter  and  bodies,  befides 
thofe  that  tend  to  concodion  and  maturation  ;  for  whatfoever  doth  fo  alter  a  body,  as 
it  returned!  not  again  to  that  it  was,  may  be  called  alteratio  nwjcr  ;  as  when  meat  is 
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boiled,  or  roRed,  or  fried,  etc.  or  when  bread  and  meat  are  baked  ;  or  when  cheefe 
is  made  of  curds,  or  butter  of  cream,  or  coals  of  wood,  or  bricks  of  earth  ;  and  a 
number  of  others.  But  to  apply  notions  philofophical  to  plebeian  terms  •,  or  to  fay, 
where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reconciled,  that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomencla- 
ture for  it,  as  the  ancients  ufed,  they  be  but  fhifts  of  ignorance  -,  for  knowledge  will 
be  ever  a  wandering  and  indigefted  thing,  if  it  be  but  a  commixture  of  a  few  no- 
tions that  are  at  hand  and  occur,  and  not  excited  from  a  fufficient  number  of  inftances, 
and  thofe  well  collated. 

The  confidences  of  bodies  are  very  divers  :  denfe  ;  rare,  tangible,  pneumatical  j 
volatile,  fixed  ;  determinate,  not  determinate  ;  hard,  foft ;  cleaving,  not  cleaving ; 
congelable,  not  congelable  ;  liquefiable,  not  liquefiable  •,  fragile,  tough  ;  flexible, 
inflexible ;  tradile,  or  to  be  drawn  forth  in  length,  intradile ;  porous,  folid  ;  equal 
and  fmooth,  unequal  ;  venous,  and  fibrous,  and  with  grains,  entire  i  and  divers 
others  ;  all  v.'hich  to  refer  to  heat,  and  cold,  and  moifture,  and  drought,  is  a  com- 
pendious and  inutile  fpeculation.  But  of  thefe  fee  principally  our  /ibecedarium  na- 
turae ;  and  otherwife  fiarfim  in  this  our  Sylva  Sylvarum  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome  good 
part,  we  fhall  handle  divers  of  them  now  prefently. 

•     Experiment  foUtary  touching  ladies  liquefiaUe,  and  not  liquefiable. 

840.  Liquefiable,  and  not  liquefiable,  proceed  from  thefe  caufes  :  liquefaflion 
is  ever  caufed  by  the  detention  of  the  fpirits,  which  play  within  the  body  and  open 
it.  Therefore  fuch  bodies  as  are  more  turgid  of  fpirit  •,  or  that  have  their  fpirits 
more  ftraitly  imprifoned  ;  or,  again,  that  hold  them  better  pleafed  and  content,  are 
liquefiable  :  for  thefe  three  difpofitions  of  bodies  do  arrelt  the  emilTion  of  the  fpirits. 
An  example  of  the  firft  two  properties  is  in  metals  ;  and  of  the  laft  in  greaie,  pitch, 
fulphur,  butter,  wax,  etc.  The  difpofition  not  to  liquefy  proceedeth  from  the  eafy 
emilijon  of  the  fpirits,  whereby  the  grofler  parts  contraft  -,  and  therefore  bodies  je- 
june of  fpirits,  or  which  part  with  their  fpirits  more  willingly,  are  not  liquefiable ; 
as  wood,  clay,  frec-ftone,  etc.  But  yet  even  many  of  thofe  bodies  that  will  noc 
melt,  or  will  hardly  melt,  will  notwithftanding  foften  ;  as  iron  in  the  forge  ;  and  a 
ftick  bathed  in  hot  aflies,  which  thereby  becometh  more  flexible.  Moreover  there  are 
fome  bodies  which  do  liquefy  or  diflTolve  by  fire  j  as  metals,  wax,  etc.  and  other  bo- 
dies which  diflblve  in  water  -,  as  fait,  fugar,  etc.  The  caufe  of  the  former  proceed- 
eth from  the  dilatation  of  the  fpirns  by  heat :  the  caufe  of  the  latter  proceedeth 
from  the  opening  of  the  tangible  part?,  which  defire  to  receive  the  liquor.  Again, 
there  are  fome  bodies  that  difTolve  with  both  •,  as  gum,  etc.  And  thofe  be  fuch  bo- 
dies, as  on  the  one  fide  have  good  ftore  of  fpirit ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  have  the 
tangible  parts  indigent  of  moiflure ;  for  the  former  helpeth  to  the  dilating  of  the 
fpirits  by  fire  ;  and  the  latter  ftimulateth  the  parts  to  receive  the  liquor. 

Experiment  foUta7-y  touching  bodies  fragile  and  tough. 

841.  Of  bodies,  fome  are  fragile-,  and  fome  are  tough,  and  not  fragile  ;  and  in 
the  breaking,  fome  fragile  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is  ;  fome  fliatter  and  fly 
in  many  places.  Of  fragility,  the  caufe  is  an  impotency  to  be  extended  :  and  there- 
fore ftone  is  more  fragile  than  metal ;  and  fo  fiflile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude 
earth  •,  and  dry  wood  than  green.  And  the  caufe  of  tiiis  unaptnefs  to  extenfion,  is 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fpirits,  for  it  is  the  fpirit  that  furthereth  the  extenfion  or  dilata- 
tion 
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tion  of  bodies,  and  it  is  ever  concomitant  with  porofity,  and  with  drynefs  in  the 
tangible  parts :  contrariwife,  tough  bodies  have  more  Ipirit,  and  fewer  pores,  and 
moilter  tangible  parts :  therefore  we  fee  that  parchment  or  leather  will  ftretch,  paper 
will  not ;  woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  fcarcely. 

Experimejii  folitary  touching  the  two  kinds  of  pneumaticals  in  bodies. 

842.  All  folid  bodies  confift  of  parts  of  two  feveral  natures,  pneumatical  and 
tangible ;  and  it  is  well  to  be  noted,  that  the  pneumatical  fubftance  is  in  fome  bodies 
the  native  fpirit  of  the  body,  and  in  fome  other,  plain  air  that  is  gotten  in  ;  as  in 
bodies  deficcate  by  heat  or  age  :  for  in  them,  when  the  native  fpirit  goeth  forth,  and 
the  moifture  with  it,  the  air  with  time  getteth  into  the  pores.  And  thofe  bodies  are 
ever  the  more  fragile  ;  for  the  native  fpirit  is  more  yielding  and  extenfive,  efpecialiy 
to  follow  the  parts,  than  air.  The  native  fpirits  alio  admit  great  diverfity  ;  as  hot, 
cold,  adlive,  dull,  etc.  whence  proceed  molt  of  the  virtues  and  qualities,  as  we  call 
them,  of  bodies :  but  the  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh  things  infi- 
pid,  and  without  any  extimulation. 

Experiment  folitary  10 aching  concretion  and  diffolution  of  bodes. 

843.  The  concretion  of  bodies  is  commonly  folved  by  the  contrary  ;  as  ice,  which 
is  congealed  by  cold,  is  diflblved  by  heat ;  fait  and  fugar,  which  are  excodted  by 
heat,  are  diflblved  by  cold  and  moifture.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  thefe  operations  are 
rather  returns  to  their  former  nature,  than  alterations ;  fo  that  the  contrary  cureth. 
As  for  oil,  it  doth  neither  eafily  congeal  with  cold,  nor  thicken  with  heat.  The 
caufe  of  both  effedts,  though  they  be  produced  by  contrary  efficient?,  feemeth  to  be 
the  fame  -,  and  that  is,  becaufe  the  fpint  of  the  oil  by  either  means  exhaleth  little,  for 
the  cold  keepeth  it  in  ;  and  the  heat,  except  it  be  vehement,  doth  not  call  it  forth. 
As  for  cold,  though  it  take  hold  of  the  tangible  parts,  yet  as  to  the  fpirics,  it  doth 
rather  make  them  fwell  than  congeal  them  :  as  when  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup,  the 
ice  will  fwell  inftead  of  contracting,  and  fometimes  rift. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  hard  and  foft  bodies. 

844.  Of  bodies,  fome  we  fee  are  hard,  and  fome  foft :  the  hardnels  is  caufed 
chiefly  by  the  jejunenefs  of  the  fpirits,  and  their  imparity  with  the  tangible  parts  : 
both  which,  if  they  be  in  a  greater  degree,  make  them  not  only  hard,  but  fragile, 
and  lefs  enduring  of  prefTure  ;  as  (teel,  ftone,  glafs,  dry  wood,  etc.  Softnefs  cometh 
contrariwife,  by  the  greater  quantity  of  fpirits,  which  ever  helpeth  to  induce  yielding 
and  ceflion,  and  by  the  more  equal  fpreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which  thereby 
are  more  Aiding  and  following  ;  as  in  gold,  lead,  wax,  etc.  But  note,  that  foft 
bodies,  as  we  ufe  the  word,  a'e  of  two  kinds  •,  tlie  one,  that  eafily  giveth  place  to 
another  body,  but  altereth  not  bulk,  by  rifing  in  other  places  :  and  therefore  we  fee 
that  wax,  if  you  put  any  thing  into  it,  doth  not  rife  in  bulk,  but  only  giveth  place  : 
for  you  may  not  think,  that  in  printing  of  wax,  the  wax  rifeth  up  at  all  ;  bat  only 
the  deprefled  part  giveth  place,  and  the  other  remaineth  as  it  was.  The  other  that 
altereth  bulk  in  the  ceffion,  as  water,  or  other  liquors,  if  you  put  a  ftone  or  any 
thing  into  them,  they  give  place  indeed  eafily,  but  then  they  rife  all  overj  which  is 
rt  falfe  cefTion  •,  for  it  is  in  place,  and  not  in  body. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  foUtary  touching  bodies  du£lile  and  tenfile. 

845.  All  bodies  duflile  and  tenfile,  as  metals,  that  will  be  drawn  into  wires ; 
wool  and  tow,  that  will  be  drawn  into  yarn  or  thread,  have  in  them  the  appetite  of 
not  difcontinuing  ftrong,  which  maketh  them  follow  the  force  that  pulleth  them  outj 
and  yet  fo,  as  not  to  difcontinue  or  forfake  their  own  body.  Vifcous  bodies  hke- 
wife,  as  pitch,  wax,  bird-lime,  cheefe  toafted,  will  draw  forth  and  rope.  But  the 
difference  between  bodies  fibrous  and  bodies  vifcous  is  plain  ;  for  all  wool,  and 
tow,  and  cotton,  and  filk,  efpecially  raw-filk,  have,  befides  their  defire  of  continu- 
ance, in  regard  of  the  tenuity  of  their  thread,  a  greedinefs  of  moifture  -,  and  by 
moifture  to  join  and  incorporate  with  other  thread  -,  efpecially  if  there  be  a  little 
wreathing  -,  as  appeareth  by  the  twifting  of  thread,  and  the  pradice  of  twirling 
about  of  fpindles.  And  we  fee  alfo,  that  gold  and  filver  thread  cannot  be  made 
without  twiftin». 
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Experiment  folit^ry  touching  other  fa[p:ons  of  matter^  and  cbaralfers  of  bodies. 

846.  The  differences  of  imprelTible  and  not  imprefTible,  figurable  and  not  figu- 
rable  ;  mouldable  and  not  mouldable  -,  fcifTile  and  not  fcifTile  ;  and  many  other 
piOions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  unto  the  inftruments  and  ufes  which 
men  ordinarily  pradtife  ;  but  they  are  all  but  the  effefts  of  fome  of  thefe  caufes  fol- 
lowing, which  we  will  enumerate  without  applying  them,  becaufe  that  will  be  too 
long.  The  firft  is  the  cefTion,  or  not  cefTion  of  bodies,  into  a  fmaller  fpace  or  room, 
keeping  the  outward  bulk,  and  not  flying  up.  The  fecond  is  the  ftronger,  or  weaker 
appetite  in  bodies  to  continuity,  and  to  fly  difcontinuity.  The  third  is  the  difpoficion 
of  bodies  to  contraft  or  not  contrad :  and  again,  to  extend  or  not  extend.  The 
fourth  is  the  fmall  quantity,  or  great  quantity  of  the  pneumatical  in  bodies.  The 
fifth  is  the  nature  of  the  pneumatical,  whether  it  be  native  fpirit  of  the  body  or 
common  air.  The  fixth  is  the  nature  of  the  native  fpirits  in  the  body,  vi'hether  they 
be  adlive  and  eager,  or  dull  and  gentle.  The  feventh  is  the  emifTion  or  detention 
of  the  fpirits  in  bodies.  The  eighth  is  the  dilatation  or  contraftion  of  the  fpirits  in 
bodies,  while  they  are  detained.  The  ninth  is  the  collocation  of  the  fpirits  in  bodies, 
whether  the  collocation  be  equal  or  unequal  -,  and  again,  whether  the  fpirits  be  co- 
acervate  or  diffufed.  The  tenth  is  the  denfity  or  rarity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The 
eleventh  is  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  twelfth  is  the  di- 
geflion,  or  crudity  of  the  tangible  parts.  The  thirteenth  is  the  nature  of  the  matter, 
whether  fulphureous  or  mercurial,  watery  or  oily,  dry  and  terreflrial,  or  moift  and 
liquid;  which  natures  of  fulphureous  and  mercurial,  feem  to  be  natures  radical  and 
principal.  The  fourteenth  is  the  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or  tranfverfe, 
as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textiles,  more  inward  or  more  outward,  etc. 
The  fifteenth  is  the  porofity  or  imporofity  betwixt  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  great- 
nefs  or  fmallnefs  of  the  pores.  The  fixteenth  is  the  collocation  and  poflure  of  the 
pores.     There  may  be  more  caufes  •,  but  thefe  do  occur  for  the  prefent. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  induration  by  Jympathy. 

847.  Take  lead  and  melt  it,  and  in  the  midft  of  it,  when  it  beginneth  to  con- 
geal,  make  a  little  dint  or  hole,  and  put  quickfilver  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  linen  into 
that  hole,  and  the  quickfilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and  endure  the  hammer. 
This  is  a  noble  inflance  of  induration,  by  confentof  one  body  with  another,  and  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  excitation  to  imitate ;  for  to  afcribe  it  only  to  the  vapour  of  lead,  is  lefs  pro- 
bable, ^iery,  whether  the  fixing  may  be  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  it  will  be  figured 
like  other  metals  ?  For  if  fo,  you  may  make  works  of  it  for  fome  piirpofes,  fo  they 
come  not  near  the  fire. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  honey  and  fugar. 

848.  St'GAR  hath  put  down  the  ufe  of  honey,  infomuch  as  we  havelofl  thofeob- 
lervations  and  preparations  of  honey  which  the  ancients  had,  when  it  was  more  in 
price.  Firft,  it  feemeth  that  there  was  in  old  time  tree-honey,  as  well  as  bee-honey, 
which  was  the  tear  or  blood  ifluing  from  the  tree :  infomuch  as  one  of  the  ancients 
relateth,  ihat  in  Trebilbnd  there  was  honey  ilTuing  from  the  box-trees,  which  made 
men  mad.  Again,  in  ancient  time  there  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  its 
own  nature,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  fugar,  and  was  not  fo  lufcious  as  ours. 
They  had  alfo  a  wine  of  honey,  which  they  made  thus.  They  crufhed  the  honey  in- 
to a  great  quantity  of  water,  and  then  ftrained  the  liquor :  after  they  boiled  it  in  a 
copper  to  the  half;  then  they  poured  it  into  earthen  veflels  for  a  fmall  time  ;  and  after 
tunned  it  into  vefTels  of  wood,  and  kept  it  for  many  years.  They  have  alio  at  this 
day  in  RuITia  and  thofe  northern  countries,  mead  fimple,  which,  well  made  and 
feafoned,  is  a  good  wholefome  drink,  and  very  clear.  They  ufe  alfo  in  Wales  a 
compound  drink  of  mead,  with  herbs  and  fpices.  But  mean  while  it  were  good,  in 
recompence  of  that  we  have  loft  in  honey,  there  were  brought  in  ufe  a  fugar- mead, 
for  fo  we  may  call  it,  though  without  any  mixture  at  all  of  honey  ;  and  to  brew  it, 
and  keep  it  ftale,  as  they  ufe  mead  :  for  certainly,  though  it  would  not  be  fo  abfler- 
five,  and  opening,  and  folutive  a  drink  as  mead  -,  yet  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  the 
ftomach,  and  more  lenitive  and  fit  to  be  ufed  in  fharp  dileafes  :  for  we  fee,  that  the 
ufe  of  fugar  in  beer  and  ale  hath  good  effeifts  in  fuch  cafes. 

Experiment  fo'itary  touching  the  finer  fcrt  cf  haje  metds. 

849.  It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  fteel  in  Tome  places, 
■which  would  polifh  almoft  as  white  and  bright  as  filver.  And  that  there  was  in  India 
a  kind  of  brafs,  which,  being  poliflied,  could  fcarce  be  difcerned  from  gold.  This  was 
in  the  natural  ufe ;  but  I  am  doubtful,  whether  men  have  fufRciently  refined  metals, 
which  we  count  bafe  ;  as  whether  iron,  brafs,  and  tin  be  refined  to  the  height  ?  But 
when  they  come  to  fuch  a  finenefs,  as  ferveth  the  ordinary  ufe,  they  try  no  farther. 

Experiment  fcli'.ary  touching  cements  and  quarries. 

850.  There  have  been  found  certain  cements  under  earth  that  are  very  foft ;  and 
yet,  taken  forth  into  the  fun,  harden  as  hard  as  marble :  there  are  alio  ordi- 
nary quarries  in  Somerfetfhire,  which  in  the  quarry  cut  foft  to  any  bignefs,  and  in  the 
building  prove  firm  and  hard. 

Experiment  fclitary  touching  the  altering  of  the  colour  cf  hairs  and  feathers. 

851.  Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair  with  age,  turning  to  be 
gray  and  white  :  as  is  feen  in  men,  though  fome  earlier,  fome  later ;  in  horfes  that 
are  dappled,  and  turn  white-,  in  old  fquirrels  that  turn  grifly ;  and  many  others. 
So  do  iome  birds  ;  as  cygnets  from  gray  turn  white;  hawks  from  brown  turn  more 
white.  And  fome  birds  there  be  that  upon  their  moulting  do  turn  colour ;  as  robin- 
red-breafts,  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red  again  by  degrees  >  fo  do  goldfinches 
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upon  the  head.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  moifture  doth  chiefly  colour  hair  and  feathers  -, 
and  drynefs  turneth  them  gray  and  white-,  now  hair  in  age  waxeth  dryer:  fo  do  fea- 
thers. As  for  feathers,  after  moulting,  they  are  young  feathers,  and  fo  all  one  as 
the  feathers  of  young  birds.  So  the  beard  is  younger  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
doth,  for  the  mod  part,  wax  hoary  later.  Out  of  this  ground  a  man  may  devife 
the  means  of  altering  the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of  hoary  hairs.  But  of 
this  fee  in  the  fifth  experiment. 

,        Experinunt  Jolitary  touching  the  differences  of  living  creatures,  male  and  female. 

852.  The  difference  between  male  and  female,  in  fome  creature?,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
•cerned,  otherwife  than  in  the  parts  of  generation  :  as  in  horfes  and  mares,  dogs  and 
bitches,  doves  he  and  fhe,  and  others.  But  fome  dift'er  in  magnitude,  and  that  di- 
verGy  ;  for  in  mofl;  the  male  is  the  greater  ;  as  in  man,  pheafants,  peacocks,  tur- 
keys, and  the  like  :  and  in  fome  few,  as  in  hawks,  the  female.  Some  differ  in  the 
hair  and  feathers,  both  in  the  quantity,  crifpation,  and  colours  of  them  ;  as  he-lions 
are  hirfute,  and  have  great  manes :  the  ihe  lions  are  fmooth  like  cats.  Bulls  are 
«iore  crifp  upon  the  forehead  than  cows  ;  the  peacock,  and  pheafant-cock,  and  gold- 
iinch-ccck,  have  glorious  and  fine  colours  •,  the  hens  have  not.  Generally  the  males 
in  birds  have  the  faireli:  feathers.  Some  differ  in  divers  features  ;  as  bucks  have  horns, 
.does  none  ;  rams  have  more  wreathed  horns  than  ewes  ;  cocks  have  great  combs  and 
fpurs,  hens  little  or  none-,  boars  have  great  fangs,  fows  much  lefs :  the  turkey-cock 
hath  great  and  fwelling  gills,  the  hen  hath  Ids  -,  men  have  generally  deeper  and 
flronger  voices  than  wom.en.  Some  difi^er  in  faculty  -,  as  the  cocks  amongft  finging- 
birds  are  the  bell  fingers.  The  chief  caufe  of  all  thefe,  no  doubt,  is,  for  that  the 
males  have  more  ftrength  of  heat  than  the  females ;  which  appeareth  manifeftly  in 
this,  that  all  young  creatures  males  are  like  females ;  and  fo  are  eunuchs,  and  gelt 
creatures  of  all  kinds,  liker  females.  Now  heat  caufeth  greatnefs  of  growth,  gene- 
rally, where  there  is  moifture  enough  to  work  upon  :  but  if  there  be  found  in  any 
creature,  which  is  ften  rarely,  an  over-great  heat  in  proportion  to  t!i.e  moifture,  in 
them  the  female  is  the  greater  :  as  in  hawks  and  Iparrows.  And  if  the  htat  be  ba- 
lanced with  the  moiQure,  then  there  is  no  diff^erence  to  be  feen  between  male  and  fe- 
male; as  in  the  inftances  of  horfes  and  dogs.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  horns  of  oxen 
and  cows,  for  the  moll  part,  are  larger  than  the  bulls  -,  which  is  caufed  by  abundance 
of  moifture,  which  in  the  horns  of  the  bull  faileth.  Again,  heat  caufeth  pilofity  and 
crifpation,  and  fo  likewife  beards  in  men.  It  alfo  expelleth  finer  moifture,  which 
want  of  heat  cannot  expel  ;  and  that  is  the  caufe  of  the  beauty  and  vaiiety  of  fea- 
thers. Again,  heat  doth  put  forth  many  excrefcences,  and  much  folid  matter, 
which  want  of  heat  cannot  do  :  and  this  is  the  caufe  of  horns,  and  of  the  greatnefs 
of  them:  and  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  combs  and  fpurs  of  cocks,  gills  of  turkey-cocks, 
and  fangs  of  boars.  Heat  alfo  dilateth  the  pipes  and  organs,  which  caufeth  the  deep- 
nefs  of  the  voice.  Again,  heat  refineth  the  fpirits,  and  that  caufeth  the  cock  finging- 
bird  to  excel  the  hen. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  comparative  magnitude  of  living  creatures. 

853.  There  be  fifties  greater  than  any  beafts  ;  as  the  whale  is  far  greater  than  the 
elephant:  and  beafts  are  generally  greater  than  birds.  For  fifhes,  the  caufe  may  be, 
that  becaufe  they  live  not  in  the  air,  they  have  not  their  moifture  drawn  and  fucked  by 
the  air  and  fun- beams.     Alfo  they  reft  always  in  a  manner,  and  are  fupported  by  the 
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water  -,  whereas  motion  and  labour  do  conRiine.  As  for  the  greatnefs  of  beafls  more 
than  of  birds,  it  is  caufed,  for  that  bealls  flay  longer  time  in  the  womb  than  birds, 
and  there  nourifli  and  grow;  whereas  in  birds,  alter  the  egg  laid,  there  is  no  further 
growth  or  nourifliment  from  the  female  ;  for  the  fetting  doth  vivify,  and  not  nourilli. 

Ex'periTrient  fclitary  touching  exojfation  of  fiuits. 
8:4.  We  have  partly  touched  before  the  means  of  producing  fruits  without  cores 
or  ftones.  And  this  we  add  farther,  that  the  caufc  muil  be  abundance  of  moilhire  •, 
for  that  the  core  and  ftone  are  made  of  a  dry  fap  :  and  we  fee,  that  it  is  pofTible  to 
make  a  tree  put  forth  only  in  blollbm,  without  fruit;  as  in  cherries  with  double 
flowers  ;  much  more  into  fruit  without  flone  or  core?.  It  is  reported,  that  a  cion  of 
an  apple,  grafted  upon  a  colewort-rtalk,  fendeth  forth  a  great  apple  without  a  core. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  that  it'  the  inward  pith  of  a  tree  were  taken  out,  fo  that  the  juice 
came  only  by  the  bark,  it  would  work  the  eftcdV.  For  it  hath  been  obfervtd,  that 
in  pollards,  if  the  water, get  in  on  the  top,  and  they  become  hollow,  thty  put  forth 
the  more.  We  add  alfo,  that  it  is  delivered  for  certain  by  fome,  that  if  the  cion  be 
grafted  the  fmall  end  downwards,  it  will  make  fruit  have  little  or  no  cores  and  ftones. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  melicration  of  tobacco. 

855.  Tobacco  is  a  thing  of  great  price,  if  it  be  in  requeft  :  for  an  rcre  of  it  will 
be  worth,  as  is  afnrmed,  two  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  towards  charge.  The 
charge  of  making  the  ground  and  otherwife  is  great,  but  nothing  to  ihe  profit; 
but  the  Englifli  tobacco  hath  fmall  ■credit,  as  being  too  dull  and  earthy :  nay,  the 
Virginian  tobacco,  though  that  be  in  a  hotter  climate,  can  get  no  credit  for  the 
fame  caufe  :  fo  that  a  trial  to  make  tobacco  niore  aromatical,  and  better  concocted, 
here  in  England,  were  a  thing  of  great  profit.  Some  have  gone  about  to  do  it  by 
drenching  the  Eng-jilh  tobacco  in  a  decodion  or  infufion  of  Indian  tobacco  :  but  thofe 
are  but  fophillications  and  toys  ;  for  nothing  that  is  once  perfe6t,  and  hath  run  its 
race,  can  receive  much  amendment.  You  muft  ever  refort  to  the  beginnings  of  things 
for  melioration.  The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  mufb,  as  in  other  plants,  be 
from  the  heat  either  of  the  earth  or  of  the  fun  :  we  lee  fome  leading  of  this  in  muflc- 
melons,  which  are  fown  upon  a  hot  bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  bank  turned  upon 
the  fouth  fun,  to  give  heat  by  reflexion  ;  laid  upon  tiles,  which  increafeth  the  heat, 
and  covered  with  ftraw  to  keep  them  from  cold.  They  remove  them  alio,  which 
addeth  fome  life  :  and  by  thefc  helps  they  become  as  good  in  England,  as  in  Italy  or 
Provence.  Thefe,  and  the  like  means,  may  be  tried  in  tobacco.  Inquire  alfo  of 
the  fteeping  of  the  roots  in  fome  fuch  liquor  as  may  give  them  vigour  to  put  forth' 
ftroncr. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fever al  heats  working  the  fame  effeEis. 

S56.  Heat  of  the  fun  for  the  maturation  of  fruits ;  yea,  and  the  heat  of  vivifi- 
cation  of  living  creatures,  are  both  reprefented  and  fupplied  by  the  heat  of  fire  ;  and 
likewife  the  heats  of  the  fun,  and  life,  are  reprefented  one  by  the  other.  T  rees  fet 
upon  the  backs  of  chimneys  do  ripen  fruit  fooner.  ^'ines,  that  have  bsen  drawn  in 
at  the  window  of  a  kitchen,  have  fent  forth  grapes  ripe  a  n.onih  at  Icafi:  before 
others.  Stoves  at  the  back  of  walls  bring  forth  oranges  here  with  us.  Eggs,  as  is 
reported  by  fome,  have  bee.n  hatched  in  the  warmth  of  an  oven.     It  is  reported  by 
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the  ancients,  that  the  oftrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  fand,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun 
difclofech  them. 

ExperimeJit  folitary  tembin^  fwelling  and  dilatation  in  boiling. 
857.  Barley  in  the  boihng  fwelleth  not  much  ;  wheat  fwelleth  more ;  rice  ex- 
tremely ;  infomuch  as  a  quarter  of  a  pint  unboiled,  will  arife  to  a  pint  boiled.  The 
caufe  no  doubt  is,  for  thai  the  more  clofe  and  compaift  the  body  is,  the  more  it  will 
dilate  :  now  barley  is  the  mod  hollow  ;  wheat  more  folid  than  that ;  and  rice  moft 
folid  of  all.  It  may  be  alfo  that  lome  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lencour,  and  more  de- 
pertible  nature  than  others  ;  as  we  fee  it  evident  in  coloration  ;  for  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fafFron  will  tinfture  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of  brafil  or  wine. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  dnliora.'ion  of  fruits. 

S58.  Fruit  groweth  fweet  by  rolling,  or  prefling  them  gently  with  the  hand  ;  as 
rolling  pears,  damafcenes,  eic.  by  rottennefs;  as  medlars,  fervices,  floes,  hips,  etc^ 
by  time  ;  as  apples,  wardens,  pomgranates,  etc.  by  certain  fpecial  maturations  5 
as  by  laying  them  in  hay,  flraw,  e'.c.  and  by  fire  ;  as  in  rolling,  fliewing,  baking, 
etc.  The  caufe  of  the  fweetnefs  by  rolling  and  prefilng,  is  emollition,  which  they 
properly  induce;  as  in  beating  of  Ifock-fifh,  flefh,  etc.  by  rottennefs  is,  for  that  the 
fpirits  of  the  fruit  by  putrefaction  gather  heat,  and  thereby  digell  the  harder  part, 
f,>r  in  all  putrefaftions  there  is  a  degree  of  heat :  by  time  and  keeping  is,  becaufe  the 
fpirits  of  the  body  do  ever  feed  upon  the  tangible  parts,  and  attenuate  them  :  by  fe- 
veral  maturations  is,  by  fome  degree  of  heat :  and  by  fire  is,  becaufe  it  is  the  proper 
work  of  heat  to  refine  and  to  incorporate-,  and  all  fournefs  confifteth  in  fome  groff- 
nefs  of  the  body ;  and  all  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture  of  the  body  more, 
equal  in  all  the  parts;  which  everinduceth  a  milder  tafte. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fifh  edible.,  and  not  edible. 
859.  Of  flefhes,  fome  are  ev'ible  ;  fome,  except  it  be  in  famine,  not.  For  thofe 
that  are  not  edible,  the  caufe  is,  for  that  they  have  commonly  too  much  bitternefs  of 
tarte-,  and  therefore  thole  creatures,  which  are  fierce  and  choleric,  are  not  edible  ; 
as  lions,  wolves,  fquirrcls,  dogs,  foxes,  horfes,  etc.  As  for  kine,  flieep,  goats, 
deer,  fwine,  conies,  hares,  etc..  we  fee  they  are  mild  and  fearfuJ.  Yet  it  is  true,  that 
horfes,  which  are  beafts  of  courage,  have  been,  and  are  eaten  by  fome  nations ;  as, 
the  Scythians  were  called  Hippophagi ;  and  the  Chinefes  eat  horfe-flefh  at  this  day; 
and  fome  gluttons  have  ufcd  to  have  colts-flefh  baked.  In  birds,  fuch  as  are  carni- 
vortc,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  commonly  no  good  meat;  but  the  reafon  is  rather  the 
choleric  nature  of  thofe  bird?,  than  their  feeding  upon  flefh:  for  pewets,  gulls, 
fhoveilers,  cnicks,  do  feed  upon  flefh,  and  yet  are  good  meat.  And  we  fee,  that 
thofe  birds  which  are  of  prey,  or  feed  upon  flefh,  are  good  meat  when  they  are  very, 
young;  as  hawks,  rooks  out  of  the  neft,  owls,  etc.  Man's  flefh  is. not  eaten.  The 
reafons  aie  three  :  firfl,  becaufe  men  in  humanity  do  abhor  it  :  fecondly,  becaufe  no 
Jiving  cre.uure  that  dieih  of  itfelf  is  good  to  eat  :  and  therefore  the  cannibals  them- 
felves  eat  no  man's  flefh  of  thofe  that  die  of  themfelves,  but  of  iuch  as  are  flain. 
The  thiid  is,  becaufe  there  muft  be  generally  fome  difparity  between  the  nourithment 
and  the  body  nouriflied  ;  and  they  muft  not  be  over-near,  or  like:  yet  we  fee,  that 
in  great  weaknelfcs  and  confumptions  men  have  been  luftained  with  woman's  milk  : 
and  Ficinus  fondly,  as  I  conceive,  advifeth,  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  that  a  vein 
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be  opened  in  the  arm  of  fome  wholefome  young  man,  and  the  blood  to  be  fucked. 
It  is  laid,  that  witches  do  greedily  eat  man's  fledi  ;  which  if  it  be  true,  befidis 
a  devilifli  appetite  in  them,  it  is  likely  to  proceed,  for  that  man's  flelh  may  fend 
up  high  and  pleafing  vapour?,  %vhich  may  ftir  the  imagination  ;  and  witches  felicity 
is  chiefly  in  imagination,    as  hath  been  laid. 

Experiments  folitary  touching  the  falamander. 

860.  There  is  an  ancient  received  tradition  of  the  falamander,  that  it  livetli  in  the 
fire,  and  hath  force  alfo  toextinguifh  it.  It  muft  have  two  things,  if  it  be  true,  to 
this  operation  :  the  one  a  very  clofe  fkin,  whereby  flame,  which  in  the  midfl:  is  not 
fo  hot,  cannot  enter  ;  for  we  fee  that  if  the  palm  of  the  hand  be  anointed  thick  with 
white  of  egg,  and  then  aquavits  be  poured  upon  ir,  and  inflamed,  yet  one  may  en- 
dure the  flame  a  pretty  while.  The  other  is  fome  extreme  cold,  and  quenching  vir- 
we  in  the  body  of  that  creature,  which  choketh  the  fire.  We  fee  that  milk  quench- 
eth  wild-fire  better  than  water,  becaufe  it  entreth  better. 

Experiment  folilary  touching  the  contrary  operaticns  of  time,  upon  fruits  and 

liquors. 

861.  Time  doth  change  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  etc.  from  more 
four  to  more  fweet :  but  contrariwife  liquors,  even  thofe  that  are  of  the  juice  of  fruit, 
from  more  fweet  to  more  four  -,  as  wort,  muft,  new  verjuice,  etc.  I'he  caufe  is, 
the  congregation  of  the  fpiiits  together :  for  in  both  kinds  the  fpirit  is  attenuated  by 
time  ;  but  in  the  firft  kind  it  is  more  diffufed,  and  more  mallered  by  the  grofler 
parts,  which  the  fpirits  do  but  digcft:  but  in  drinks  the  fpirits  do  reign,  and  finding 
lefs  oppofiticn  of  the  parts,  become  themlelves  more  ftrong  ;  which  caufeth  alfo  more 
ftrength  in  the  liquor  ;  fuch  as  if  the  fpirits  be  of  the  hotter  fort,  the  liquor  becometh 
apt  to  burn  :  but  in  time,  it  caufeth  likewife,  when  the  higher  fpirits  are  evaporated, 
more  fournefs. 

Experiment  folilary  touchirg  blows  and  hruifes. 

862.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  plates  of  metal,  and  efpecially 
of  brafs,  applied  prefcntly  to  a  blow,  will  keep  it  down  from  fwelling.  Thecaufc  is 
repercudion,  without  humectation  or  entrance  of  any  body  :  for  the  plate  hath  only 
a  virtual  cold,  which  doth  not  fearch  into  the  hurt-,  whereas  all  plaiflers  an.i  oint- 
ments do  enter.  Surely,  the  caufe  that  blows  and  bruifes  indace  fwellings,  is,  for 
that  the  fpirits  reforting  to  fuccour  the  part  that  laboureth,  draw  alfo  the  humours 
with  them  :  for  we  fee,  that  it  is  not  therepulfe  and  the  return  of  the  humour  in  the 
part  ftrucken  that  caufeth  it ;  for  that  gouts  and  tooth-aches  caufe  fwe  ling,  where 
there  is  no  percuflion  at  all. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  orrice  root. 

86:?.  The  nature  of  the  orrice  root  is  almoft  fingular-,  for  there  be  few  odorife" 
rous  roots  :  and  in  thofe  that  are  in  anydesree  fweet,  it  is  but  the  fan.e  fweetntfs  with 
the  v/ood  or  leaf :  but  the  orrice  is  not  fweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flov\er  any 
thing  fo  fweet  as  the  root.  1  he  root  feemeth  to  have  a  tender  dainty  heat  •,  which 
when  it  cometh  above  ground  to  the  fun  and  the  air,  vanifheth  :  for  it  is  a  great  mol- 
Kfier  ;  and  hath  a  fmeil  like  a  violet. 

S  f  2  Experime-ni 
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Experiment  folitary  touching  the  comprejfwn  of  liqiicrs. 
864.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  a  great  velTel  full,  drawn  into 
bottles  •,  and  then  the  liquor  put  again  into  the  vefiel ;  will  not  fill  the  vefiel  again  fo 
full  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may  take  in  more  liquor  :  and  that  this  holdeth  more  in 
wine  than  in  water.  The  caufe  may  be  trivial ;  namely,  by  the  expence  of  the  li- 
quor, in  regard  fome  may  ftick  to  the  fides  of  the  bottles  :  but  there  may  be  a  caufe 
more  fubtile :  which  is,  that  the  liquor  in  the  veflel  is  not  fo  much  comprefied  as  in 
the  bottle  ;  becaufe  in  the  vefiel  the  liquor  meeteth  with  liquor  chiefly  ;  but  in  the 
bott'es  a  fmall  quantity  of  liquor  meeteth  with  the  fides  of  the  bottles,  which  com- 
prefs  it  fo  that  it  doth  not  open  ag.iin. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  working  of  water  upon  air  contiguous. 
86^,  Water,  being  contiguous  with  air,  cooleth  it,  but  moifieneth  it  not,  ex- 
cept it  vapour.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  tranfition,  with- 
out communication  of  fubftancej  but  moifture  not  :  and  to  all  madefaftion  there  is 
required  an  imbibition  :  but  where  the  bodies  are  of  fuch  feveral  levity  and  gravity 
as  they  m.ingle  not,  there  can  follow  no  imbibition.  And  therefore,  oil  likewife 
lleth  at  the  top  of  the  water  without  commixture  :  and  a  drop  of  water  running 
fwiftly  over  a  llravv  or  fmooth  body,  wetteth  not. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  nature  of  air. 

866.  STAR-lighr  nights,  yea  and  bright  moon-fiiine  nights,  are  colder  than 
cloudy  nights.  The  caufe  is  the  drynf  fs  and  finenefs  of  the  air,  which  thereby  be- 
cometh  more  piercing  and  fharp  ;  and  therefore  great  continents  are  colder  than 
iflands  :  and  as  for  the  moon,  though  itfelf  inclineth  the  air  to  moifture,  yet  when 
it  fiiineth  bright,  it  argueth  the  air  is  dry.  Alfo  clofe  air  is  warmer  than  open  air; 
which,  it  may  be,  is,  for  that  the  true  caufe  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  which  in  open  places  is  ftronger;  and  again,  air  itfelf,  if  it  be  not  al- 
tered by  that  expiration,  is  not  without  fome  fecret  degree  of  heat ;  as  it  is  not  like- 
wife  without  fome  fecret  degree  of  light :  for  otherwife  cats  and  owls  could  not  fee  in 
the  night  -,  but  that  air  hath  a  little  light,  proportionable  to  the  vifual  fpirits  of  thofe 
creatures. 

Experiments  in  confort  touching  the  eyes  and  fight. 

867.  The  eyes  do  move  one  and  the  fame  way  •,  for  when  one  eye  moveth  to 
the  noftril,  the  other  moveth  from  the  noftril.  The  caufe  is  motion  of  confent, 
which  in  the  fpirits  and  parts  fpiritual  is  flrong.  But  yet  ufe  will  induce  the  contrary; 
for  fome  can  fquint  when  they  will :  and  the  common  tradition  is,  that  il  children  be 
fet  upon  a  table  with  a  candle  behind  them,  both  eyes  will  move  outwards,  as  af- 
feding  to  fee  the  light,  and  fo  induce  fquinting. 

868.  We  fee  more  exquifitely  with  one  eye  fnut,  than  with  both  open.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  unite  themll-lvcs  more,  and  fo  become  ftronger. 
For  you  may  fee,  by  looking  in  a  glafs,  that  when  you  fhutone  eye,  the  pupil  ot  the 
other  eye  that  is  open  dilatcth, 

869.  The  eyes,  if  the  fight  me^t  not  in  one  angle,  fee  things  double.  The 
caufe  is,  for  that  feeing  two  things,  and  feeing  one  thing  twice,  worketh  the  fame 
effeft  :  and  therefore  a  little  pellet  held  between  two  fingers  laid  acrofs,  feemeth 
double. 

870.  Pore- 
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870.  Pore-Blind  men  fee  bvrft  in  the  dimmer  lights ;  and  likewife  have  their 
fight  (Ironger  near  hand,  than  thok  that  are  not  pore-blind  ;  and  can  r?ad  an  '  write 
fm.iller  letters  The  caule  is,  tor  that  the  Ipirits  viiual  in  thole  that  are  pore  blind, 
are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in  others  -,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  diiperieth  them. 
For  the  Tame  caufe  they  need  contrafling  -,  but  being  contracled,  are  more  llronL;  than 
the  viilial  fpiiits  of  ordinary  eyes  are  ;  as  when  we  lee  tnrough  a  level,  the  fight  is  . 
the  ftronger ;  and  fo  is  it  when  you  gather  the  eye-lids  fomewliat  dole  :  ami  it  is 
commonly  feen  in  thofc  that  are  pore-biir.d,  that  they  do  much  gather  the  eye  lids  to- 
gether. But  old  men,  when  they  would  fee  to  read,  put  the  paj-.er  fomewhat  afar 
off:  the  caufe  is,  for  that  old  mens  fpirits  vifual,  contrary  to  thole  of  pore-blind  men, 
unite  not,  but  when  the  ol^jcd  is  at  Ibme  good  diftance  from  their  eyes. 

S71.  iViEN  fee  better,  when  their  eyes  are  over-againlt  the  fun  or  a  candle,  if 
they  put  their  hand  a  little  before  their  eye.  The  reafon  is,  for  that  the  glaring  of 
the  fun  or  the  cJndle  doth  weaken  the  eye  ;  whereas  the  light  circumtufed  is 
enough  for  the  perception.  For  we  fee,  that  an  over-light  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle  ; 
infomuch  as  perpetual  looking  againft  the  fun  would  caufe  blindnefs.  Again,  if 
men  come  out  of  a  great  light  into  a  dark  room  •,  and  contrariwife,  if  ihey  come  out 
of  a  dark  room  into  a  light  room,  they  fcem  to  ha\  e  a  mill  before  their  eyes,  and 
fee  worfe  than  they  (liall  do  after  they  have  ftayed  a  little  'while,  eithtr  in  the  light 
or  in  the  dark.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  fpirits  vifual  are,  upon  a  fudden  change, 
difturbed  and  put  out  cf  order  -,  and  till  they  be  recollefted,  do  not  p.  rform  their 
fiinftion  well.  For  when  they  are  much  dilated  by  light,  they  cannot  contraifl:  fud- 
denly  ;  and  when  they  are  much  contracted  by  darknefs,  tiiey  cannot  dilate  fud- 
denly.  And  excefs  of  both  thefe,  th.it  is,  of  the  dilatation  and  contra£tion  of  the 
fpirits  vifual,  if  it  be  long,  deftroyeth  the  eye.  For  as  long  looking  againft  the  fun 
or  fire  hurteth  the  eye  by  dilatation  ;  fo  curious  painting  in  fmall  volumes,  and 
reading  of  fmall  letters,  do  hurt  the  eye  by  contradion. 

872.  It  hath  been  obfervcd,  that  in  anger  the  eyes  wax  red  ;  and  in  blufliing,  not 
the  eyes,  but  the  ears,  and  the  parts  behind  them.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  anger 
the  fpirits  afcend  and  wax  eager  ;  wh.ch  is  moft  eafily  fcen  in  the  eyes,  becaule  they 
are  tranfiucid  ;  though  wthal  it  maketh  both  the  chfeks  and  the  gills  red  ;  but  in 
blufhing,  it  is  true  the  fpirits  afcend  likewife  to  fuccour  both  the  eyes  and  the  face, 
which  are  the  parts  that  labour  :  but  then  they  are  rej  ullld  by  the  eyes,  for  that  the 
eyes,  in  fliame,  do  put  back  the  fpirits  that  afcend  to  them,  as  unwilling  to  look 
abroad:  for  no  man  in  that  paffion  doth  look  ftrongly,  but  dejeiTtcdly  ;  and  that 
repulfion  from  tiie  eyes  diverteth  the  Ipirits  and  heat  more  to  the  cars,  and  the  patts 
by  them. 

^73.  The  objects  of  the  fight  may  caufe  a  great  pleafure  and  delight  in  the 
fpirits,  but  no  pain  or  great  offence ;  except  it  be  by  memory,  as  hath  been  laid. 
The  glimpk-s  and  beams  of  diamonds  that  iirike  the  eye;  Indian  feathers,  that  have 
glorious  colours-,  the  coming  into  a  fair  garden  ;  the  coming  into  a  fair  room  richly 
furniihcd ;  a  beautiful  perlon -.  andtheJi^e;  do  delight  and  exhilarate  the  fpirits 
much.  The  reafon  why  it  holdeth  not  in  the.  offence  is,  for  that  the  fight  is  the 
moll  fpiritual  of  the  fenfes  •,  whereby  it  hath  no  objeft  grofs  enough  to  offend  it. 
But  the  caufe  chiefly  is,  for  that  there  be  no  active  objefts  to  offend  the  eye.  For 
barmonical  founds,  and  difcordant  founds,  are  both  active  and  pofitive  :  fo  are  fwcei; 
fmells  and  flinks  :  fo  are  bitter  and  fwcet  in  taftes  :  lb  are  over-hot  and  over-cold  in 
touch  ;  but  blacknefs  and  darknefs  are  indeed  but  privatives ;  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  a<5tivity.     Somewhat  they  do  contriftate,  but  very  little. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  folilary  touching  the  colour  of  the  fea,  or  other  water. 

874.  Water  of  the  fea,  or  otherwife,  looketh  blacker  when  it  is  moved,  and 
whiter  when  it  refleth.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  by  means  of  the  motion,  the  beams 
of  light  pafs  not  ftraight,  ^nd  therefore  muft  be  darkened  ;  whereas,  when  it  refteth, 
the  beams  do  pafs  ftraight.  Befides,  fplendor  hath  a  degree  of  whitenefs;  efpecially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercuffion  :  for  a  looking-glafs  with  the  fteel  behind,  looketh 
whiter  than  glafs  fimple.  This  experiment  defcrveth  to  be  driven  farther,  in  trying 
by  what  means  motion  may  hinder  fight. 

Experiment  folitayy  touching  foell-fiflo. 

875.  Shell-fish  have  been,  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  compared  and  forted  with 
the  inJeEla  \  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  ;  for  they  have  male  and  female 
as  other  fifli  have  :  neither  are  they  bred  of  putrefadlion  ;  efpecially  fuch  as  do  move. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  certain,  that  oillers,  and  cockles,  and  mufllls,  which  move  not, 
have  no  difcriminate  fex.  Query^  in  what  time,  and  how  they  are  bred  ?  It  feemeth 
that  fhells  of  oillers  are  bred  where  none  were  before-,  and  it  is  tried,  that  the  great 
horfe-mLiflel,  with  the  fine  fhell  that  breedeth  in  ponds,  hath  bred  within  thirty 
years :  but  then,  which  is  ftrange,  it  hath  been  tried,  that  they  do  not  only  gape  and 
fhut  as  the  oiflers  do,  but  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  right  JIde  and  the  left. 

876.  The  fenfes  are  alike  llrong,  botli  on  the  right  fide  and  on  the  left ;  but 
the  limbs  on  the  right  fide  are  ftionger.  The  caufe  may  be,  f  r  that  the  brain, 
which  is  the  inftrument  of  fenfe,  is  alike  on  both  fides;  but  motion,  and  habilities 
of  moving,  are  fomewhat  hoi  pen  from  the  liver,  which  lieth  on  the  right  fide,  it 
may  be  alfo,  for  that  the  fenfes  are  put  in  exercife  indifferently  on  both  fides  from 
the  time  of  our  birth  -,  but  the  limbs  are  ufed  mofi:  on  the  right  fide,  whereby  cuflom 
helpeth  ;  for  we  fee,  that  fome  are  lefc-handed ;  which  are  fuch  as  have  ufed  the 
left  hand  molf. 

* 

Experiment  folitary  touching  friElions. 

877.  Friction's  make  the  parts  more  flefliy  and  full  -,  as  we  fee  both  in  men, 
and  in  currying  of  horfes,  e!c.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  they  draw  greater  quantity 
of  fpirits  and  blood  to  the  parts  :  and  again,  becaufe  they  draw  the  aliment  more 
forcibly  from  within  :  and  again,  becaufe  they  relax  the  pores,  and  fo  make  better 
pafTiige  for  the  fpirits,  blood,  and  aliment  :  lallly,  becaufe  they  diffipate  and  digeft 
any  inutile  or  excrementitlous  moifture  which  lieth  in  the  flefh  ;  all  which  help 
aRlmilation.  Friftions  alfo  do  more  fill  and  impinguate.the  body,  than  exercife. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  fridions  the  inward  parts  are  at  reft ;  which  in  exercife 
are  beaten,  miny  times,  too  much  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  as  we  have  noted 
heretofore,  galley-flaves  are  fat  and  flediy,  becaufe  they  ftir  the  limbs  more,  and 
the  inward  parts  lefs. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  globes  appearing  flat  at  diftance. 

S78,   All  globes   afar  off  appear  flat.     The  caufe  is,   for  that  diftance,  being  a 

fecondary  objecl  of  fight,  is   not  otherwife  difcerned,    than  by  more  or  lefs  light ; 

which  difparity,    when   it   cannot  be  difcerned,   all  feemeth  one  :    as  it  is,  generally, 

in  objefts  not  diflindly  difcerned  ;    for  fo  letters,  if  they  be  fo  far  off  as  they  cannot 

be 
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be  difcerned,   fliew  but  as  a  dufkifh  paper  :    and  all  engravings  and  embofTinos, 
atar  off,  appear  plain.  ° 

Experiment  fcHtary  touching  Jhadows. 
S79  The  uttermon:  parts  of  fhadows  feem  ever  to  tremble.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  the  little  motes  which  we  lee  in  the  fun  do  ever  ftir,  though  there  be  no 
wind;  and  therefore  thofe  moving,  in  the  meeting  of  the  light  and  the  fhadow,  from 
the  light  to  the  fhidow,  and  from  the  fhadow  to  the  light,  do  (liew  the  (hadow  to 
move,  becaufe  the  medium  moveth. 

Experiment  fJiiary  touching  the  rolling  and  breaking  of  the  feas. 
8S0.  Shallow  and  narrow  feas  break  more  than  deep  and  large.  The  caufe  is, 
for  that  the  impulfion  being  the  fame  in  both,  where  there  is  greater  quantity  of 
water,  and  likevyife  fpace  enough,  there  the  water  rolleth  and  moveth,  both  more 
flowly,  and  with  a  floper  rife  and  fall :  but  where  there  is  lefs  water,  and  lefs  fpace, 
and  the  water  dalTieth  more  againit  the  bottom,  there  it  moveth  more  fwifdy,  and 
more  in  precipice;    for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever  a  precipice. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  dukoration  of  fait  water. 
SSi.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  fait  water  boiled,  or  boiled  and 
cooled  again,  is  more  potable,  than  of  itfelf  raw  :  and  yet  the  tafle  of  fait  in  didil-r 
larion^  by  fire  rifeth  not,  for  the  diftilled  warer  will  be  frelh.  The  caufe  may  bei, 
for  that  the  fait  part  of  the  water  doth  partly  rife  into  a  kind  of  fcum  on  the  top,  and 
partly  goetli  into  a  fediment  in  the  bottom  ;  and  fo  is  rather  a  feparation  than  an 
evaporation.  But  it  is  too  grofs  to  rile  into  a  vapour;  and  fo  is  a  bitter  tafte  like- 
wife  ;  for  fimple  diililled  waters,  of  wormwood,  and  the  like,  are  not  bitter. 

Experiment  folitary  tcftcbirig  the  return  of  faltnefs  in  pits  upon  the  fea-fhore. 
8S2.  It  hath  been  fet  down  before,  that  pits  upon  the  fea-fhore  turn  into  frefb 
water,  by  percolation  of  the  fait  through  the  fand :  but  it  is  farther  noted,  by  fome 
of  the  ancierits,  that  in  fome  places  of  Africa,  after  a  time,  the  water  in  fuch  pits  will 
become  brackifh  again  1  he  caufe  is,  for  that  after  a  time,  the  very  fands  t'-.rough 
which  the  fait  water  pafTeth,  become  fait ;  and  fo  the  flra.ner  itfelf  is  tinClured  wiih  fair-. 
The  remedy  therefore  is,  to  dig  ftill  new  pits,  when  the  old  wax  brackifb ;  as  it  you 
would  change  your  ftrainer. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  attraBion  by  fimilitude  of  fiihftan':e. 
883.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  tliat  fait  water  will  difToIve  fait  put 
into  it,  in  lefs  time  than  frefh  water  will  difTolve  it.  The  caufe  may  be,  for  that  the 
fait  in  the  precedent  water  doth,  by  fimilitude  of  fubflance,  draw  the  fait  new  put  in 
unto  it ;  whereby  it  difFufeth  in  the  liquor  more  fpeedily.  This  is  a  noble  experi- 
ment, if  it  be  true,  for  it  fheweth  means  of  more  quick  and  eafy  infufions  ;  and  it  is 
likewife  a  good  inflance  of  attradion  by  fimilitude  of  fubftance.  Try  it  with  fugar 
put  into  v/ater  formerly  fugared,  and  into  other  vvater  unfugarcd. 

Experiment  fo'it  ny  touching  atlraSficn. 
8S4.   Pl't  fugar  into  wine,  part  of  it  above,  part  under  the  v/ine,  and  you  flial! 
find,    that  Vi'hich  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the  fugar  above,  the  wine  will  foften  and 
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dlflbive  fooner  than  that  within  the  wine.  The  caufe  is,  for  that  the  wine  entereth 
that  part  of  the  fugar  which  is  under  the  wine,  by  fimple  infufion  or  fpreading;  but 
that  part  above  the  wine  is  likewife  forced  by  fucking  •,  for  all  fpongy  bodies  expel 
the  air  and  draw  in  liquor,  if  it  be  contiguous  :  as  we  fee  it  alfo  in  fponges  put  part 
above  the  water.  It  is  worthy  the  inquiry,  to  fee  how  you  may  make  more  accu- 
rate infufions,  by  help  of  at:ra£tion. 

Experiments  folitary  touching  heat  under  earth. 

855.  Water  in  wells  is  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fummer ;  and  fo  air  in  caves. 
The  caufe  is,  for  that  in  the  hither  parts,  under  the  earth,  there  is  a  degree  of  fome 
heat,  as  appeareth  in  fulphureous  veins,  etc.  which  fluit  clok  in,  as  in  winter,  is  the 
more  ;  but  if  it  perfpire,  as  it  doth  in  fummer,  it  is  the  lels. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  flying  in  the  air. 

856.  It  is  reported,  that  amongft  the  Leucadians,  in  ancient  time,  upon  a  fuper- 
ftition  they  did  ufe  to  precipitate  a  man  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  fea ;  tying  about 
him  with  firings,  at  fome  di fiance,  many  great  fowls  ;  and  fixing  unto  his  body 
divers  feathers,  fpread  to  break  the  fall.  Certainly  many  birds  of  good  wing,  as 
kites,  and  the  like,  v;ould  bear  up  a  good  weight  as  they  fly ;  and  fpreading  of 
feathers  thin  and  clofe,  and  in  great  breadth,  will  likewife  bear  up  a  great  weight, 
being  even  laid,  without  tilting  upon  the  fides.  The  farther  extenfion  of  this  experi- 
ment for  flying  may  be  thought  upon. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  dye  of  fcarlet. 

887.  There  is  in  fome  places,  namely  in  Cephalonia,  a  little  fhrub  which  they 
call  holly  oak,  or  dwarf-oak:  upon  the  leaves  whereof  there  rifeth  a  tumor  like  a 
blifter;  which  they  gather,  and  rub  out  of  it  a  certain  red  dufl,  that  converteth, 
after  a  while,  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine,  as  is  reported,  when  they  begin 
to  quicken  :  with  this  dufl  they  dye  fcarlet. 

Experiments  folitary  touching  makficiatiy.g. 

888.  In  Zant  it  is  very  ordinary  to  make  men  impotent  to  accompany  with  their 
wives.  The  IikeMs  praftifed  in  Gafcony,  where  \t  is  caWed  nouer  I'egi.ilktte.  It  is 
pradtifed  always  upon  the  wedding-day.  And  in  Zant  the  mothers  themfclves  do  it, 
by  way  of  prevention  ;  becaufe  thereby  they  hinder  other  charms,  and  can  undo 
their  own.  It  is  a  thing  the  civil  law  taketh  knowledge  ef ;  and  therefore  is  of  no 
light  regard. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  rife  of  water  hy  menus  of  flame. 

889.  It  is  a  common  experiment,  but  the  caufe  is  miflaken.  Take  a  pot,  or 
better  a  glafs,  becaufe  therein  you  may  fee  the  motion,  and  let  a  candle  lighted  in 
the  bottom  of  a  bafon  of  water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  the  pot  or  glafs  over  the 
candle,  and  it  will  make  the  water  rife.  They  afcribe  it  to  the  drawing  of  heat; 
which  is  not  true  :  for  it  appeareth  plainly  to  be  but  a  motion  of  nexe,  which  they 
call  ne  detur  vacuum;  and  it  proceedeth  thus.  The  flame  of  the  candle,  as  foon  as 
it  is  covered,  being  fuffocated  by  the  clofe  air,  lelTeneth  by  little  and  little;  during 
which  time  there  is  fome  little  afirent  of  water,  but  not  much  :  for  tlie  flame  oc- 
cupying lefs  and  lefs  room,  as  it  leiTeneth,  the  water  fucceedeth.     But  upon  the  inftant 
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of  the  candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  fiidden  rife  of  a  great  deal  of  water ;  for  that 
the  body  of  the  flame  filleth  no  more  place,  and  fo  the  air  and  the  water  fucceed. 
It  worketh  the  fame  effed,  if  inllead  of  watc-r  you  put  flour  or  fand  into  the  bafon  : 
which  flieweth,  that  it  is  not  tlie  flame's  drawing  the  liquor  as  nourifliment,  as  ic  is 
fuppoled ;  for  all  bodies  are  alike  unto  it,  as  it  is  ever  in  motion  of  nexe;  infomuch 
as  1  have  feen  the  glafs,  being  held  by  the  hand,  hath  lifted  up  the  bafon  and  all ; 
tlie  motion  of  nexe  did  lb  clafp  the  bottom  of  the  bafon.  'J'hat  experiment,  when 
the  bafon  was  lifted  up,  was  made  with  oil,  and  not  with  water  :  neverthelefs  this  is 
true,  that  at  the  very  firll  letting  of  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon,  it  draweth  up  the  water  a  little,  and  then  ftandeth  at  a  flay,  almofl:  till  the 
candle's  going  out,  as  was  faid.  I'his  may  fliew  Ibme  attraction  at  firR :  but  of  this 
we  will  fpeak  more,  when  we  handle  attradions  by  heat. 

Experiment  in  confcri  touching  the  influences  of  the  moon. 
Of  the  power  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  what  more  fecret  influences  they  have,, 
befides  the  two  manifeft  influences  of  heat  and  light,  we  fhall  fpeak  when  v,-e  handle 
experiments  touching  the  celeftial  bodies :  mean  while  we  will  give  fome  diredtions 
for  more  certain  trials  of  the  virtue  and  influences  of  die  moon,  which  is  our 
nearefl:  neighbour. 

The  influences  of  the  moon,  inoft  obferved,  are  four ;  the  drawing  forth  of  heat ; 
the  inducing  of  putrefaction  ;  the  increafe  of  moifture  ;  the  exciting  of  the  motions 
of  fpirits. 

S90.  For  the  drawing  forth  of  heat,  v/e  have  formerly  prefcribed  to  take  water 
warm,  and  to  fet  part  or  it  againft  the  moonbeams,  and  part  of  it  with  a  fcreen 
between  ;  and  to  fee  whether  that  which  fliandeth  expofed  to  the  beams  will  not  cooL 
fooner.  But  becaufe  this  is  but  a  fmall  interpofiticin,  though  in  the  fun  we  fee  a 
fmall  fl^ade  doth  much,  it  v/ere  good  to  try  it  when  the  moon  fliineth,  and  wlicn  the- 
moon  fliineth  not  at  all  ;  and  with  water  warm  in  a  glafs-bottle,  as  well  as  in  a  difli ; 
and  with  cinders  ;  and  with  iron  red-hot,  etc. 

891.  For  the  inducing  of  putrefaction,  it  were  good  to  try  it  with  flefli  or  filh 
expofed  to  the  moon-beams  ;  and  again  expofed  to  the  air  when  the  moon  fliineth; 
not,  for  the  like  time  ;  to  fee  whether  will  corrupt  fooner  :  and  try  it  alfo  with  capon,. 
or  fome  other  fowl,  laid  abroad,  to  £^e  whether  it  will  mortify  and  become  tender 
fooner;  try  it  alfo  with  dead  flies,  or  dead  worms,  having  a  little  water  call  upon, 
them  to  f:e  whether  will  putr':fy  fooner.  Try  it  alfo  with  an  apple  or  orange, 
having  holes  made  in  their  tops,  to  fee  whether  will  rot  or  mould  fooner.  'Iry  it  alfo- 
with  Holland  checfe,  having. wine  put  into  it,  whether  will  breed  miles  fuoncr  or 
greater. 

892.  For  the  increafe  of  moin:urc,  the  opinion  received  is-,  tliat  feeds  will  grow 
fooneft  ;  nnd  hair,  and  nails,  and  hedges,  and  herbs  cut,  etc.  will  grow  foonelt,  if 
they  be  fet  or  cut  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon.  Alfo  that  brains  in  rabbits,  wood- 
cocks, calves,  etc.  are  fu'.lelt  in  the  full  of  the  moon  :  and  fo  of  marrow  in  the 
bones  :  and  fo  of  oifters  and  cockles,  v/hich  of  all  the  reft  aretheeafleft  tried  if  you 
liave  them  in  j  its. 

893.  Take  fome  feeds  or  roots,  as  onions,  etc.  and  fet  fom.e  of  them  imme- 
diateiy  after  the  change -,  and  others  of  the  fame  kind  iT.mediately  after  the  full : 
let  them  be  as  like  as  can  be  ;  the  earth  alfo  the  lame  as  near  as  may  be  ;  and  there- 
fore beft  in  pots.     Let  the  pots  alfo  ftand  vv'here  no  rain  or  fun  may  come  to  them. 
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left  the  difi'erence  of  the  weather  confound  the  experiment  :  and  then  fee  in  what 
time  the  feeds  fet  in  the  increa'e  of  the  moon  come  to  a  certain  height  ;  and  how 
they  differ  from  thofe  that  are  fet  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon. 

S'94.  It  is  like,  that  the  brain  of  man  wareth  moifler  and  fuller  upon  the  full 
of  the  moon  :  and  tlierefoie  it  were  good  for  thofe  that  have  moift  brains,  and  are 
great  drinkers,  to  take  fume  of  I'gnum  aloes ,_  rofemary,  fr^nkincenfe,  etc.  about  the 
full  of  the  moon.  It  is  like  alfo,  that  the  humours  in  mens  bodies  increafe  and  de- 
creafe as  the  moon  doth  :  and  therefore  it  were  good  to  purge  fome  day  or  two  after 
the  full ;  for  that  then  the  humours  will  not  replenini  f )  loon  again. 

895.  As  for  the  exciting  of  the  motion  of  the  fpirits,  you  muH  note  that  the 
growth  of  hedges,  herbs,  hair,  etc.  is  caufed  from,  the  moon,  by  exciting  of  the 
fpirits,  as  well  as  by  increafe  of  the  moifture.  But  for  fpirits  in  pjrticular,  the  great 
inllance  is  in  lun-;c;es. 

896.  There  may  be  other  fecret  effefts  of  the  influence  of  the  moon,  which  are 
not  yet  brought  into  obfervation.  It  may  be,  that  if  it  fo  fall  out  that  the  wind  be 
north,  or  north  ea(f,  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  it  increaleth  cold  ;  and  if  fouth,  or 
fouth-v/eft,  it  difpofeth  the  air  for  a  good  while  to  warmth  and  rain ;  which  fhould 
be  obferved. 

897.  It  may  be,  that  children,  and  young  cattle,  that  are  brought  forth  in  the 
full  of  the  moon,  are  flronger  and  larger  than  thofe  that  are  brought  forth  in  the 
wane-,  and  thofe  alfo  which  are  begotten  in  the  full  of  the  moon  :  fo  that  it  might 
be  good  hufbandry  to  put  rams  and  bulls  to  their  females,  Ibmewhat  before  the 
full  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  alfo,  that  the  eggs  laid  in  the  full  of  the  moon  breed 
the  better  bird  :  and  a  number  of  the  like  effcdts  which  may  be  brought  into  obfer- 
vation. Sl^ery  alfo,  whether  great  thunders  and  earthquakes  be  not  mod  in  the 
full  of  the  moon. 

Experiment  foUtnry  touching  vinegar. 

898.  The  turning  of  wine  to  vinegar  is  a  kind  of  putrefadtion  :  and  in  making 
of  vinegar,  they  ufe  to  fet  veflfels  of  wine  over-againft  the  noon  fun  ;  which  calleth 
out  the  more  oily  fpirits,  and  leaveih  the  liquor  more  lour  and  hard.  We  fee  alfo, 
that  burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  aftringent  than  wine  unburnt.  It  is  faid,  that 
cider  in  navigations  under  the  line  ripeneth;  when  wine  or  beer  foureth.  It  were 
good  to  fet  a  rundlct  of  ve:  juice  over  againft  the  fun  in  fummer,  as  they  do  vinegar, 
to  fee  whether  it  will  ripen  and  fweeten. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  creatures  tha'  Jleep  all  uinter. 
899.  There  be  divers  creatures  that  fleep  all  winter,  as  the  bear,  the  hedge-hog, 
the  bat,  the  bee,  etc.  Thefe  all  wax  fat  when  they  fleep,  and  egelf  not.  Thecauie 
of  their  fattening  during  their  fleeping  time,  may  be  the  want  of  alTimilating  ;  for 
whatfoev.r  affimilatech  not  to  flefh  turneth  either  to  fweat  or  fat.  Thefe  creatures, 
for  part  of  their  deeping  time,  have  been  obferved  not  to  ftir  at  ail  -,  and  for  the 
other  part,  to  (lir,  but  not  to  remove.  And  they  get  warm  and  clofe  places  to 
flfep  in.  When  the  Flemings  wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  bears  about  the  middle 
of  November  went  to  fleep  ;  and  then  the  foxes  beg^n  to  come  forth,  which  durfl: 
not  before.  It  is  noted  by  fome  of  the  ancients,  that  the  llie-bear  breedeth,  and 
lyeth  in  with  her  young,  during  that  time  of  reft  :  and  that  a  bear  big  with  young 
hath  feldom  been  feen. 

Experiment 
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Experiment  fol'f.ary  tcuching  the   generating   of  creatures  by  copulalioi,    and  by 

ptttrefaSlion. 

900.  Some  living  creatures  are  procreated  by  copulat'on  between  male  and 
female:  Ibme  by  pucretaclion  v  and  ot  thole  whicli  come  by  purrefaclion,  many  do, 
ncverthelefs,  afterwards  procreate  by  copulation.  For  the  caule  of  bach  "eneratiins  : 
firlt,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  caufeof  all  vivification  is  a  gentle  and  proportionable 
heat,  wording  upon  a  glutinous  and  yielding  lubllance  :  for  the  heat  dotii  brino- 
forth  fpirit  in  that  fubllance  :  and  the  fubllance  being  glutinous  producech  two 
cffeds  •,  the  one,  that  the  fpirit  is  detained,  and  cannot  break  forth  :  the  other,  that 
the  matter  being  gentle  and  yielding,  is  driven  forwards  by  the  motion  of  the  I'pirics, 
after  fome  fwelling,  in'o  fhape  and  members.  Therefore  all  fperm,  all  mcnRruous 
Jubilance,  all  matter  whereof  creatures  are  produced  by  putiefadlion,  have  evermore 
a  clofcnefs,  lentor,  and  lequacity.  It  feemeth  therefore,  that  the  generation  by  I'perm 
only,  and  by  putrefaiftion,  have  two  different  caufesl  The  firit  is,  for  thu  creatures 
wliich  have  a  definite  and  exift  fliape,  as  thofe  have  which  are  procreated  by  copula- 
tion, cannot  be"  produced  by  a  weak  and  cafual  he.it ;  nor  out  of  matter  wiiich  is  not 
exadlly  prepared  according  to  the  ipecies.  The  fccond  is,  for  that  there  is  a  areater 
lime  required  for  maturation  of  perfed  creatures  ;  for  if  the  time  required  in  vivifica- 
tion  be  of  any  length,  then  the  fpirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be  mature  ;  except 
it  be  inclofed  in  a  place  where  it  may  have  cositinuance  of  the  heat,  accefs  of  fome 
nourifhment  to  maintain  it,  and  clofenefs  that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling:  and  fuch 
places  are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females,  And  therefore  all  cre.itures 
made  of  putrefaftion,  are  of  more  uncertain  fhape  ;  and  are  made  in  fliorter  time  ; 
and  need  not  (o  perfect  an  inclofure,  though  fome  clofenefs  be  commonly  required. 
As  for  the  Heathen  opinion,  which  was,  that  upon  great  mutations  of  the  v.orld, 
perfecl  creatures  were  firft  cngendred  of  concretion  ;  .as  well  as  frogs,  and  worms, 
and  flies,  and  fuch  like,  are  now  -,  we  know  it  to  be  vain  :  but  if  any  fuch  thin"- 
Ihould  be  admitted,  diCcouifing  according  to  knic,  it  cannot  be,  except  you  admit  a 
chaos  firft,  and  commixture  of  heaven  and  earth.  For  the  frame  of  the  world,  once 
in  order,  canno:  effect  it  by  any  excefs  or  cafualty. 
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Experiments  in  conforl  touching  the  traiifmijjlcn  and  infiix  of  immateriate  virtues, 

and  the  force  of  imagination. 

TH  E  philofophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  was  full  of  fuperftition,  did  firft  plant 
a  monftrous  imagination,  which  afterwards  was,  by  the  fchool  of  Plaro  and 
others,  watered  and  noiirifhed.  It  was,  that  the  world  was  one  entire  perfed: 
living  creature  •,  infomnch  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  prophet,  affirmed, 
that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  was  the  refpiration  of  the  world,  drawing  in 
water  as  breath,  and  putting  it  forth  again.  They  went  on,  and  inferred,  tliat  if  the 
world  were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  foul  and  fpirit  -,  which  alfo  they  held,  calling  it 
fpiritus  mundi,  the  fpirit  or  foul  of  the  v.'orld  :  by  which  they  did  not  intend  God, 
for  they  did  admit  of  a  Deity  befides,  but  only  the  foul  or  eflential  form  of  the 
univerfe.  This  foundation  being  laid,  they  might  build  upon  it  what  they  would  ; 
for  in  a  living  creature,  though  never  fo  great,  as  for  example,  in  a  great  whale,  the 
fenfe  and  the  affefls  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  inftantly  make  a  tranfcurfion 
throughout  the  whole  body :  fo  that  by  this  they  did  infinuate,  that  no  diftance  of 
place,  nor  want  of  indifpofuion  of  matter,  could  hinder  magical  operations ;  but 
that,  for  example,  we  might  here  in  Europe  have  fen!e  and  feeling  of  that  which 
was  done  in  China:  and  likewife  we  might  work  any  effed  witliout  and  againft 
matter  •,  and  this  not  holpen  by  the  co-operation  of  angels  or  fpirits,  but  only  by 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature.  There  were  fome  alfo  that  ftaid  not  here  ;  but 
went  farther,  and  held,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  man,  whom  they  call  the  microcofm,  do 
give  a  fit  touch  to  the  fpirit  of  the  world,  by  flrong  imaginations  and  beliefs,  it  might 
command  nature  ;  for  Paracelfus,  and  ibme  darkfome  authors  of  magic,  do  afcribe 
to  imagination  exalted  the  power  of  miracle-working  faith.  With  thefe  vaft  and 
bottomlefs  follies  men  have  been  in  part  entertained. 

I5i:t  we,  that  hold  firm  to  the  works  of  God,  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  God's 
lamp,  lucerna  Dei  fpiracuhim  hominis-,  will  inquire  with  all  fobriety  and  feverity, 
whether  there  be  to  be  found  in  the  foocfteps  of  nature,  any  fuch  tranfminion  and 
influx  of  immateriate  virtues;  and  what  the  force  of  imagination  is  ;  either  upon 
the  body  imaginant,  or  upon  another  body  :  wherein  it  will  be  like  that  labour  of 
Hercules,  in  purging  the  ftable  of  Augeas,  to  feparate  from  fuperftitious  and 
magical  arts  and  obfervations,  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure  natural  ;  and  not 
fo  be  either  contemned  or  condemned.  And  although  we  fhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  this  in  more  places  than  one,  yet  we  will  now  make  fome  entrance 
theieinto. 

Experiments 
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Experimenti  in  confer t,   monitory,  touching  tranfmijfion  of  fpirits,   and  the  fa  ce 

of  imagination. 
90  r.  Men  are  to  be  admoniflicd,  that  they  do  not  withdraw  credit  from  the  ope- 
rations by  tranlinifrion  of  fpirits,  and  force  of  imagination,  becaufe  the  etfefls  fail 
fometimes.     For  as  in  infedtion,    and  contagion  from  body  to  body,  as  the  plague, 
and  the  like,  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the  infedion  is  received,   many  times,  by  the 
body  paflive,  but  yet  is  by  the  flrength  and  good   difp  fuion   thereof  repulfed  and 
wrought  out,  before  it  be  formed  into  a  difcafe  ;  fo  much  more  in  imprelljons  from 
mind  to  mind,  or  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  the  impreffion  taketh,  but  is  encountred  and 
overcome  by  the  mind  and  fpirit,    which  is  paffive,    before  it  work  any  manifefl: 
effe>5t.     And  therefore  they  work  moft  upon  weak  minds   and   fpirits:    as  thofe  of 
women ;    fick  perfons  ;     fuperrtitious  and  fearful  perlbns  :    children,    and   young 
creatures  : 

Nefcio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fafcinat  agjios : 
The  poet  fpsaketh  not  of  (heep,  but  of  lambs.  As  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  power  of 
them  upon  kings  and  magiftrates  ;  it  may  be  afcribed,  befides  the  main,  which  is  the 
proceiflion  of  God  over  thofe  that  execute  his  place,  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  im^igina- 
tion  of  the  imaginant :  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or  a  forcerer  to  put  on  a  belief  that 
they  can  hurtfuch  perfons. 

902.  Mex  are  to  be  admoniflied,  on  the  other  fide,  that  they  do  not  eafiiy  give 
place  and  credit  to  thefe  operations,  becaufe  they  fucceed  many  times  ;  for  the  caufe 
of  this  fuccefs  is  oft  to  be  truly  afcribed  unto  the  force  of  affldion  and  imagination  upon 
-the  body  agent ;  and  then  by  a  fecondary  mt-ans  it  may  work  upon  a  diverfc  body  : 
as  for  example  ;  if  a  man  carry  a  planet's  leal,  or  a  ring,  or  fome  part  of  a  bead,  believ- 
ing ftrongly  that  it  will  help  hini  to  obtain  his  love  ;  or  to  keep  him  from  fome  dan- 
ger of  hurt  in  fight ;  or  to  prevail  in  a  fuit,  etc.  i:  may  make  him  more  aflive  and 
induftrious  :  and  again,  more  confident  and  perfifting,  than  otherwife  he  would  be. 
Now  the  great  efFefts  that  may  come  of  induftry  and  perfeverance,  efpecially  in  civil 
bufinefs,  who  knoweth  not  ?  For  we  fee  audacity  doth  almoft  bind  and  mate  the 
weaker  fort  of  minds  •,  and  the  ftate  of  human  adtions  is  fo  vari.ible,  that  to  try  things 
oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders  :  therefore  it  were  a  mere  fallacy  and  mif- 
taking  to  afcribe  that  to  the  force  of  imagination  upon  another  body,  which  is  but 
the  force  of  imagination  upon  the  proper  body,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  ima- 
gination and  vehement  affccftion  work  greatly  upon  the  body  of  the  imaginant  -,  as  we 
fhall  fiiew  in  due  place. 

903.  Men  are  to  be  admoniflied,  that  as  they  are  not  to  miflake  the  caufes  of 
thefe  operations ;  fo  much  lefs  they  are  to  miftake  the  fad  or  effe<5t  ;  and  rallily  to 
take  that  fordone  which  is  not  done.  And  therefore  as  divers  wife  judges  have  pre- 
fcribed  and  cautioned,  men  may  not  too  rafl-ly  believe  the  confeffions  of  witches,  nor 
yet  the  evidence  againft  them.  For  the  witches  themfelves  are  imaginative,  and  be- 
lieve oft-times  they  do  that  which  they  do  not :  and  people  are  credulous  in  that  pointj 
and  ready  to  impute  accidents  and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.  It  is  worthy 
the  obferving,  that  both  in  ancient  and  late  times,  as  in  the  Theflalian  witches,  and 
the  meetings  of  witches  that  have  been  recorded  by  fo  many  late  confefilons,  the 
great  wonders  which  they  teil,  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  themfelves  into 
other  bodies,  etc.  are  fdil  reported  to  be  wrought,  not  by  incantations  or  ceremonies, 
but  by  oiiuments,  and  anointing  themfelves  all  over.     This  may  julily  move  a  man 

to 
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to  think,  that  thtfe  fables  are  the  effeds  of  imagination  :  for  it  is  certain,  that  oint- 
ments do  all,  if  they  be  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  Hopping  of  the  pores,  flnitting  in  the 
vapours,  and  fending  them  to  the  head  extremely.  And  for  the  particular  ingredients 
of  thofe  magical  ointments,  it  is  like  they  are  opiate  and  foporiferous.  For  anointing 
of  the  forehead,  neck,  fert,  back-bone,  we  know,  is  uied  for  procuring  dead  deeps  : 
and  if  any  man  fay  that  this  efFeft  would  be  better  done  by  inward  potions  ;  anfvver 
may  be  made,  that  the  medicines,  which  go  to  the  ointments,  are  fo  ftrong,  that  if 
they  were  ufed  inwards,  they  would  kill  thofe  that  life  them  :  and  therefore  they 
work  potently, -though  outwards. 

We  will  divide  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  operations  by  tranfmilTion  of  fpiiits  and 
imagination,  which  will  give  no  fmall  light  to  the  experiments  that  follow.  All 
operations  by  tranfmiffion  of  fpiritsand  imagination  have  this;  that  they  work  at  di- 
ftance,  and  not  at  touch  •,  and  they  are  thefe  being  diftinguifhtd. 

Q04.  The  firft  is  the  tranfmifiion  or  emiffion  of  the  thinner  and  more  airy  parts 
of  bodies  ;  as  in  odours  and  infections  ;  and  this  is,  of  all  the  reft,  the  moft  corpo- 
real. But  you  muft  remember  withal,  that  there  be  a  number  of  thofe  emifiions, 
both  whokfome  and  unwholefome,  that  give  no  fmell  at  all  :  for  the  plague,  ma'ny 
times  when  it  is  taken,  giveth  no  fcentat  all :  and  there  be  many  good  and  healthful 
airs  that  do  appear  by  habitation  and  other  proofs,  that  differ  not  in  fmell  from  other 
airs.  And  under  this  head  you  may  place  all  imbibitions  of  air,  where  the  fubftance 
is  material,  odour-like  ;  whereof  fome  neverthelefs  are  ftrange,  and  very  fuddenly 
difFufed  ;  as  the  alteration  which  the  air  receiveth  in  /Egypt,  almoll  immediately, 
upon  the  rifing  of  the  nver  of  Nilus,  whereof  we  have  fpoken. 

905.  Th  e  fccond  is  the  tranfmiHIon  or  emiffion  of  thole  things  that  we  call  fpiritual 
fpecies;  as  vifibles  and  founds:  the  one  whereof  we  have  handled,  and  the  other 
we  fhall  handle  in  due  place.  Thefe  move  fwiftly,  and  at  great  diftance  ; 
but  then  they  require  a  medium  well  difpofed,  and  their  tranfmiffion  is  eafily 
flopped. 

906.  The  third  is  the  emiffions,  which  caufe  attraflion  of  certain  bodies  at  di- 
ftance ;  wherein  though  the  loadftone  be  commonly  placed  in  the  firft  rank,  yet  we 
think  good  to  except  it,  and  refer  it  to  another  head  :  but  the  drawing  of  amber  and 
jet,  and  other  eledtric  bodies,  and  the  attradtion  in  gold  of  the  fpirit  of  quickfilver 
at  diftance  -,  and  the  attraflion  of  heat  at  diftance;  and  that  of  fire  to  naphtha;  and 
that  of  fome  herbs  to  water,  though  at  diftance  ;  and  divers  others  ;  we  ftiall 
handle,  but  yet  not  under  this  prefcnt  title,  but  under  the  title  of  attradtion  irj 
general. 

907.  The  fourth  is  the  emiftion  of  fpirits,  and  immateriate  powers  and  virtues, 
in  thofe  things  which  work  by  the  univerlal  configuration  and  fympathy  of  the  world; 
not  by  forms  or  celeftial  influxes,  as  is  vainly  taught  and  received,  but  by  the  pri- 
mitive nature  of  matter,  and  the  feeds  of  things.  Of  this  kind  is,  as  we  yet  fuppofe, 
the  working  of  the  loadftone,  which  is  by  confent  with  the  globe  of  the  eartii  :  of 
this  kind  is  the  motion  of  gravity,  which  is  by  con'tnt  of  denfe  bodies  with  the 
globe  of  the  earth  :  of  this  kind  is  fome  difpofition  of  bodies  to  rotation,  and  par- 
ticularly from  eaft  to  weft-  :  of  which  kind  we  conceive  the  main  float  and  refloat  of 
the  fea  is,  which  is  by  confent  of  the  univerfe,  as  pan  of  the  diurnal  motion.  Thefe 
immateriate  virtues  have  this  property  differing  from  others  ;  that  the  diverfuy  of 
the  medium  hindereth  them  not :  but  they  pafs  through  all  mediums,  yet  at  de- 
terminate 
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terminate  diflances.     And  of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak,    as   they  arc  incident  to  feveral 
titles. 

90S.  The  fifth  is  the  emiffion  of  fpirits  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  in  our  inten- 
tion to  handle  now  in  this  place  ;  namely,  the  operation  of  the  fpirits  of  the  mind  of 
man  upon  other  fpirits  :  and  this  is  of  a  double  nature  ;  the  operations  of  the  affec- 
tions, if  they  be  vehement ;  and  the  operation  of  the  i:ragina;ion,  if  it  be  ilrong. 
But  thefe  two  are  fo  coupled,  as  we  fliall  handle  them  together ;  for  when  an  en- 
vious or  amorous  afpeft  doih  infeft  the  fpirits  of  another,  there  is  joined  both  af- 
fefticn  and  imagination. 

909.  The  fixth  is,  the  influxes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  befides  thofe  two  manifeft 
ones,  of  heat  and  light.  Eut  thefe  we  will  handle  where  we  handle  the  celefl:ial  bo- 
dies and  motior.s. 

910.  The  fevench  is  the  operations  of  fympathy,  which  the  writers  of  natural 
magic  have  brought  into  an  art  or  precept :  and  it  is  this  ;  that  if  you  defire  to  fu- 
perinduce  any  virtue  or  difpodtion  upon  a  perfon,  you  fliould  take  the  living  creature, 
in  which  that  virtue  is  moll  eminent,  and  in  perfection  -,  of  that  creature  you  muft 
take  the  parts  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  is  collocate  :  again,  you  mufl;  take  thofe  parts 
in  the  time  and  a£t  when  that  virtue  is  mofl:  in  exercife  ;  and  then  you  mufl:  apply  it 
to  that  part  of  man  wherein  that  virtue  chiefly  confilleth.  As  if  you  v.'oukl  lupcr- 
induce  courage  and  fortitude,  take  a  lion  or  a  cock  ;  and  take  the  heart,  tooth,  or 
paw  of  the  lion;  or  the  heart  or  fpur  ot  the  cock  :  take  thofe  parts  immediately  after 
the  lion  or  the  cock  have  been  in  fight ;  and  let  them  be  worn  upon  a  man's  heart 
or  wrirt.  Of  thefe  and  fuch  like  fympathies,  we  fhall  fpeak  under  this  prefent 
title. 

911.  The  eighth  and  lall  is,  an  emifllon  of  immateriate  virtues  -,  fuch  as  we  are  a 
little  doubtful  to  propound ;  it  is  fo  prodigious :  but  that  it  is  fo  conflantly  avouch- 
ed by  many  :  anJ  we  have  fet  it  down  as  a  law  to  ourfelvcs,  to  examine  things  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or  rejeft  upon  improbabilities,  until  there  hath 
paflTcd  a  due  examination.  This  is  the  fympathy  of  individuals  •,  for  as  there  is  a 
fympathy  of  fpecics,  fo  it  may  be  there  is  a  fympathy  of  individuals  :  that  is,  that 
in  things,  or  the  parts  of  things  that  have  been  once  contiguous  or  entire,  there 
fhould  remain  atranfmifllon  of  virtue  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  as  between  the  wea- 
pon and  the  uound.  Whereupon  is  blazed  abroad  the  operation  of  w-gucHum  teli : 
and  fo  of  a  piece  of  lard,  or  flick  of  alder,  etc.  that  if  part  of  it  be  conlumed  or  pu- 
trefied, it  will  work  upon  the  other  part  fevered.  Now  we  will  purfue  the  inflances 
themfelves. 

Experiments  in    ccnpat  touching  emi(fun  of  fpirits  in  vapour  or  exhalation, 

odour- like. 

912.  The  plague  is  many  times  taken  without  manifefl;  fenfe,  as  hath  been  faid. 
And  tbey  report,    that  where  it  is  found,  it  hath  a  fcent  of  the  fmell   of  a  mellow     • 
apple  ;  and,    as  fome  fay,  of  May-flowers  :    and  it  is  alfo  received,  that  fmells  of 
flowers  that  are  mellow  and  lufcious,   are  ill  fur  the  plague  ;    as  white  liiies,  cowflips, 
and  hyacinth?. 

913.  The  plague  is  not  eafily  received  by  fuch  as  continually  are  about  them  that 
have  the  plague  ;  as  keepers  of  the  fick,  and  ;  hyficians  •,  nor  again  by  iuch  as  take 
antidotes,  either  inward,  as  mithriclate,  juniper-berries,  rue,  leaf  and  fted,  etc.  or 
outward,  as  angelica,  ze<ioary,  and  the  like,  in  the  mouth  ;  tar,  galbanum,  and  the 
like,  in  perfume  ;  nor  again  by  old  people,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  dry  and  cold  com- 
plexion. 
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plexion.  On  the  other  fide,  the  plague  takech  fooneft  hold  of  thole  that  come  out  of 
a  frefli  air,  and  of  thofe  that  are  fading,  and  of  children  ;  and  it  is  likewife  noted  to 
go  in  a  blood,   more  than  to  a  ftranger. 

914.  The  mod  pernicious  infedion,  next  to  the  plague,  is  the  fmell  cf  the  jail, 
when  prifoners  have  been  long,  and  clofe,  and  naflily  kept ;  whereof  we  have  had 
in  our  time  experience  twice  or  thrice  ;  when  both  the  judges  that  fat  upon  the 
jail,  and  numbers  of  thofe  that  attended  the  bufinefs  or  were  prefent,  fickened  upon 
ir,  and  died.  Therefore  it  were  good  wifdom,  that  in  fuch  cafes  the  jail  were  aired, 
before  they  be  brought  forth. 

9 1 5.  Out  of  queftion,  if  fuch  foul  fmells  be  made  by  art,  and  by  the  hand,  they 
confift  chiefly  of  man's  fiefh  or  fweac  putrified  -,  for  they  are  not  thofe  ftinks  which 
the  noftrils  ftraight  abhor  and  expel,  that  are  mofi:  pernicious  ;  but  fuch  airs  as  have 
ibme  fimilitude  with  man's  body  ;  and  fo  infinuate  themfelves,  and  betray  the  fpirits. 
There  may  be  great  danger  in  ufing  fuch  compofitions,  in  great  meetings  of  people 
v.iihin  hoiifes  ;  as  in  churches,  at  arraignments,  at  plays  and  folemnities,  and  the 
like:  for  poifoning  of  air  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than  poifoning  of  v^ater,  which  hath 
been  ukd  hy  the  Turks  in  the  wars,  and  was  ufed  by  Emmanuel  Comnenus  towards 
the  Chriftian?,  when  they  pafied  through  his  country  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  thefe 
impoifonments  of  air  are  the  more  dangerous  in  meetings  of  people,  becaufe  the 
much  breath  of  people  doth  further  the  reception  of  the  infeftion  ;  and  therefore, 
where  any  fuch  thing  is  feared,  it  were  good  thofe  public  places  were  perfumed,  be- 
fore the  affemblies. 

q'6.  The  impoifonm.ent  of  particular  perfons  by  odours,  hath  been  reported  to. 
be  in  perfumed  gloves,  or  the  like  :  and  it  is  like,  they  mingle  the  poifon  that  is 
deadly,  with  fome  fmells  that  are  fweet,  which  alfo  maketh  it  the  fooner  received.. 
Plagues  alfo  have  been  rai'ed  by  anointings  of  the  chinks  of  doors,  and  the  like  ;  not 
fo  much  by  the  touch,  as  for  that  it  is  common  for  men,  when  they  find  any  thing 
wet  upon  their  fingers,  to  put  them  to  their  nofe  ;  which  men  therefore  fhould  take 
heed  how  they  do.  The  beffc  is,  that  thefe  compofitions  of  infectious  airs  cannot  be 
made  without  danger  of  death  to  them  that  make  them.  But  then  again,  they  may 
have  fome  antidotes  to  fave  themfelves;  fo  that  men  ought  not  to  be  fecure 
of  it. 

917.  There  have  been  in  divers  countries  great  plagues,  by  the  putrefadion  of 
great  fwarms  af  graflicppers  and  locuils,  when  they  have  been  dead  and  caft  upon, 
heaps. 

918.  It  happeneth  often  in  m:n;s,  that  there  are  damps  which  kill,  either  by  Cuf- 
focation,  or  by  the  poifonous  nature  of  the  mineral  :  and  thofe  that  deal  much  in 
refining,  or  other  works  about  metals  and  minerals,  have  their  brains  hurt  and  fiupi- 
fied  by  the  metalline  vapours.  Amongfl  which  it  is  noted,  that  the  fpirits  of  quick- 
filver  either  fly  to  the  fl<ull,  teeth,  or  bones;  infbmuch  as  gilders  ufe  to  have  a  piece 
of  gold  in  their  mouth,  to  draw  the  fpirits  of  the  quickfilver  ;  which  gold  afterwards 
they  find  to  be  whitened.  There  are  alfo  certain  lakes  and  pits,  fuch  as  that  of  Aver- 
nus,  that  poifon  birds,  as  is  faid,  which  fly  over  them,  or  men  that  flay  too  long 
about  them. 

919.  The  vapour  of  char-coal,  or  feacoal,  in  a  clofe  room,  h.ath  killed  many  ; 
and  it?  is  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  it  comech  without  any  ill  fmrll,  but  flealeth  on 
by  little  and  little,  inducing  only  a  faintnefs,  without  any  manifefl:  fl tangling.  When 
the  Dutchmen  wintered  at  Nova  Zembia,  and  that  they  could  gather  no  more  flicks, 

they 
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they  fell  to  make  fire  of  fome  fca-coal  they  had,  wherewith,  at  firO,  they  weremucli 
refrethed  ;  but  a  little  after  they  had  fat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a  general  filence 
and  lothnefs  to  fpeak  amongfl:  them  ;  and  immediately  ;ifrcr,  one  of  the  weakeft  of 
the  company  fell  down  in  a  Iwoon  -,  whereupon  tht-y  doubting  what  it  was,  opened 
their  door  to  let  in  air,  and  fo  faved  themfelves.  The  effcft,  no  doubt,  is  wrought 
by  the  infnifTation  of  air  •,  and  fo  of  the  breath  and  fpirits.  The  like  enfueth  in  rooms 
newly  plailtered,  if  a  fire  be  made  in  them  ;  whereof  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  emperor 
Jovinianus  died. 

920.  ^'IDE  the  experiment  S09.  touching  the  infeflious  nature  of  the  air,  upon 
the  firfl:  fliowers,  after  a  long  drought. 

921.  It  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  fome  apothecaries,  upon  (lamping  of  colloquin- 
tida,    have  been  put  into  a  great  fcouring  by  the  vapour  only. 

922.  It  hath  betn  a  praftice  to  burn  a  pepper  they  call  Guiney-pepper,  which 
hath  fuch  a  ftrong  fpirit,  that  it  provoketh  a  continual  fneezing  in  thofe  that  are  in 
the  room. 

923.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  blear-eyes  infed  found  eyes  ;  and  that  a  men- 
ftruous  woman,  looking  upon  a  glafs,  doth  rufl:  it :  nay,  they  have  an  opinion 
which  feemeth  fabulous  ;  that  menrtruous  women  going  over  a  field  or  garden,  do 
corn  and  herbs  good  by  killing  the  worms, 

92+.  The  tradition  is  no  lefs  ancient,  that  thebafiliflc  killeth  by  afpefl; ;  and  that 
the  wolf,  if  he  fee  a  man  firll,  by  afpeft  ftriketh  a  man  hoarfe. 

925.  Perfumes  convenient  do  dry  and  ftrenghthen  the  brain,  and  (lay  rheums 
and  defluxions,  as  we  find  in  fume  of  rofemary  dried,  and  lignum  aloes  ;  and  calamus 
taken  at  the  mouth  and  nolkils  :  and  no  doubt  there  be  other  perfumes  that  do 
moiften  and  refrelli,  and  are  fit  to  be  ufed  in  burning  agues,  confumptions,  and  too 
much  wakefulnefs ;  fuch  as  are  rofe-water,  vinegar,  lemon  peels,  violets,  the  leaves 
of  vines  fprinkled  with  a  little  rofe-water,  e/c. 

926.  They  do  ufe  in  fudden  faintings  and  fwoonings  to  put  a  handkerchief  with 
rofe-water  or  a  little  vinegar  to  the  nofe  ;  which  gathereth  together  again  the  fpirits, 
which  are  upon  point  to  refolve  and  fall  away. 

927.  Tobacco  comforteth  the  fpirits,  and  difchargeth  wearinefs,  which  it  work- 
eth  partly  by  opening,  but  chiefly  by  the  opiate  virtue,  which  condenleth  the  fpirits. 
It  were  good  therefore  to  try  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes,  as  they  do  in  tobacco,  of 
other  things  •,  as  well  to  dry  and  comfort,  as  for  other  intentions.  I  wifh  trial  be 
made  of  the  drying  fume  of  rolemary,  and  lignum  aloes,  before- mentioned,  in  pipe  ; 
and  fo  of  nutmeg,  ami  fclimn  indum,  etc 

928.  The  following  of  the  plough  hath  been  approved  for  refrefliing  the  fpirits, 
and  procuring  appetite-,  but  to  do  it  in  the  ploughing  for  wheat  or  rye,  is  not  fo 
good,  becauie  the  e^rth  has  fpent  her  fweet  breath  in  vegetables  put  forth  in  fummer. 
It  is  better  therefore  to  do  it  when  you  fow  barley.  But  becaufe  ploughing  is  tied  to 
("rafons,  it  is  beft  to  take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by  digging  with  the 
fpade,  or  (landing  by  him  that  diggeth.  Gentlewomen  may  do  themfelves  much 
good  by  kneeling  upon  a  cuihion,  and  weeding.  And  thefe  things  you  may  prac- 
tife  in  the  beft  feafons  ;  which  is  ever  the  early  fpring,  before  the  earth  puttedi  forth 
the  vegetables,  and  in  the  hvceteft  earth  you  can  choole.  It  fhould  be  done  alio  when 
the  dew  is  a  little  off  the  ground,  left  the  vapour  be  too  moift.  I  knew  a  great  man 
that  lived  long,  who  had  a  clean  clod  of  earth  brought  to  him  every  morning  as  he 
fat  in  his  bed  ;    and  he  would  hold  his  head  over  it  a  good  pretty  while.     I  commend 
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alfo,  fometimes,  in  digging  of  new  earth,  to  pour  in  fome  Malmfey  or  Greek  wine^ 
that  the  vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  together  may  comfort  the  fpirits  the  more  ; 
provided  always  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  facrifice,  or  libation  to  the  Eaith. 

929.  They  have  in  phyficufe  of  pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  for  drying 
of  rheums,  comforting  of  the  heart,  provoking  of  fleep,  eh-.  For  though  thole 
things  be  not  fo  ftrong  as  perfumes,  yet  you  may  have  them  continually  in  your 
hand  ;  whereas  perfumes  you  can  take  but  at  times :  and  befides,  there  be  divers 
things  that  breathe  better  of  themfelves,  than  when  they  come  to  the  fire  ;  as  tiigclla 
romana^  the  feed  of  melanthium,  amomum,  etc. 

930.  There  be  two  things  which,  inwardly  ufed,  do  cool  and  condenfe  the  fpi- 
rits-,  and  I  wifli  the  fame  to  be  tried  outwardly  in  vapours.  The  one  is  nitre,  which 
I  would  have  dilTolved  in  Malmfey,  or  Greek  wine,  and  fo  the  imcli  of  the  wine 
taken  ;  or  if  you  would  have  it  more  forcible,  pour  of  it  upon  a  fire-pan,  well 
heated,  as  th?y  do  rofe-water  and  vinegar.  The  other  is  the  dittijled  water  of  wild 
poppy,  which  I  wifh  to  be  mingled,  at  half,  with  rofe-water,  and  fo  taken  with 
lome  mixture  of  a  few  cloves  in  a  perfuming- pan.  The  like  fhould  be  done  with  the 
diftilled  water  of  faffron  flowers. 

93  I .  Smells  of  mufl<,  and  amber,  and  civet,  are  thought  to  further  venereous  ap- 
petite ;  which  thty  may  do  by  the  refrefliing  and  calling  forth  of  the  fpirits. 

932.  Incense  and  nidorous  fmells,  fuch  as  were  of  facrifices,  were  thought  to 
intoxicite  the  brain,  and  to  difpofe  men  to  devotion :  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind 
of  fadnefs,  and  contriftation  of  the  fpirits-,  and  partly  alb  by  heating  and  exalting 
them.  "We  fee  that  amongll  the  Jews  the  principal  perfume  of  the  fandluary  was 
forbidden  all  common  ufe. 

933.  There  be  fome  perfumes  prefcribed  by  the  writers  of  natural  magic,  which 
procure  plea'ant  dreams :  and  fome  others,  as  they  fay,  that  procure  prophetical 
dreams-,  as  the  feeds  of  flax,  flea-wort,  elc. 

934.  It  is  certain,  that  odours  do,  in  a  fmaU  degree,  nourifii  -,  efpecially  the 
odour  of  wine:  and  we  fee  men  an  hungred  do  love  to  fmell  hot  bread.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Democriuis,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  heard  a  woman  in  the  houfe  complain, 
that  flie  fliould  be  kept  from  being  at  a  feall  and  folemnity,  which  fhe  much  defired 
to  fee,  becaufe  there  would  be  a  corps  in  the  houfe;  whereupon  he  caufed  loaves  of 
new  bread  to  be  fent  for,  and  opened  them,  and  poured  a  little  wine  into  them  ; 
and  fo  kept  himfelf  alive  vvith  the  odour  of  them,  till  the  feaft  was  paft.  I  knew 
a  gentleman  that  would  fafl,  fometimes  three  or  four  yea  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink  ;  but  the  fame  man  ufed  to  have  continually  a  great  wifp  of  herbs 
that  he  fmelled  on  :  and  amongft  thofe  herbs,  fome  efculenc  herbs  of  ftrong  fcent ; 
as  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  and  the  like. 

935.  They  do  ufe,  for  the  accident  of  the  mother,  to  burn  feathers  and  other 
things  of  ill  odour  :  and  by  thofe  ill  fmells  the  rifing  of  the  mother  is  put  down. 

936.  There  be  airs  whxh  the  phyficians  advife  their  patients  to  n  move  unto, 
in  confumptions  or  upon  recovery  of  long  ficknefles  :  which,  commonly,  are  plain 
cliampains,  but  grafing,  and  not  over-grown  with  heath  or  the  like  -,  or  elfe  timber- 
fhades,  as  in  forefts,  and  the  like.  It  is  noted  alfo,  that  groves  of  bays  do  forbid 
pefiilent  airs  ;  which  was  accounted  a  great  caufe  of  the  wholefomeair  of  Antiochia. 
There  be  alfo  fome  foils  that  put  forth  odorate  herbs  of  themfelves ;  as  wild 
thyme,   wild    marjoram,  penny-royal,  camomile  i    and   in   which  the  brier  rofes 

fmell 
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fnf^ll  almoft  like  mufk-rofes ;  wliich,  no  doubt,  are  figns  that  do  difcover  an  excel- 
lent air. 

9?7.  It  were  good  for  men  to  think  of  having  healchful  air  in  their  haufes  ; 
whicli  will  never  be  if  the  rooms  hi  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and  doors  ;  for 
the  one  maketh  the  air  clofe,  and  not  frefii;  and  the  other  maketh  it  excecdino- 
unequal ;  which  is  a  great  enemy  to  health.  The  windows  alfo  fhould  not  be  high 
up  to  the  roof,  which  is  in  ufe  for  beauty  and  nugnincence,  but  low.  Alfo  (lone- 
walls  are  not  wholefome  ;  but  timber  is  more  wholefome  ;  and  efpecially  brick; 
nay,  it  hath  been  ufed  by  fome  with  great  fuccefs  to  make  their  walls  thick  ;  and  to 
put  a  lay  of  chalk  between  the  bricks,  to  take  away  all  dampifiinefs. 

Experiment  foUtary  touchir.g  the  emiffions  of  fpiritual /pedes  i^hich  affcul  ths  fenfes. 

958.  These  emilTions,  as  we  faid  before,  are  handled,  and  ought  to  be  handled 
by  t'-.emfelves  under  their  proper  titles  :  that  is,  vifibles  and  audibles,  each  apart : 
in  this  place  it  fliill  fuffice  to  give  fome  general  obfervations  common  to  both. 
Firft,  they  feem  to  be  incorporeal.  Secondly,  they  work  fwiftly.  Thirdly,  they 
work  at  large  dillances.  Fourthly,  in  curious  varieties.  Fifthly,  they  are  not  effec- 
tive of  any  thing  -,  nor  leave  no  work  behind  them  ;  but  are  energies  merely  :  for 
their  working  upon  mirrours  and  places  of  echo  doth  not  alter  any  thing  in  thofe 
bodies  ;  but  it  is  the  fame  aftion  with  the  original,  only  repercuffed.  And  as  for 
the  fhaking  of  windows,  or  rarifying  the  air  by  great  noifes;  and  the  heat  caufed 
by  burniiig-gl.iffes  -,  they  are  rather  concomitants  of  the  audible  and  vifible  fpecies, 
than  the  effects  of  them.  Sixthly,  they  feem  to  be  of  fo  tender  and  weak  a  nature, 
as  they  effect  only  fuch  a  rare  and  attenuate  fubftance,  as  is  the  fpirit  of  livin?- 
creatures. 

Experiment  in  conjorl  tcucbing  the  em'Jfion  cf  immateriate  virtues  from  the  minds 
and  fpirits  cf  men,  either  by  affeSiions,  or  by  imaginations,  orb-;  other  imprefficns. 

939.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ibme  ftories,  that  where  children  have  been  exoofed,  or 
taken  av/ay  young  from  their  parents  ;  and  that  afterwards  they  have  approached  to 
their  parents  prefence,  the  parents,  though  they  have  not  known  them,  have  had  a 
fccret  joy  or  other  alteration  thereupon. 

940.  There  was  an  Egyptian  foothfayer,  that  made  Antonius  believe,  that  his 
genius,  which  otherwife  was  brave  and  confident,  was,  in  the  prefence  of  Ocl;avianus 

.  Carfir,  poor  and  cowardly  :  and  therefore  he  advifed  him,  to  abfent  himfelf  as  much 
as  he  could,  and  remove  far  from  him.  This  Icothfayer  was  thought  to  be  fuborned 
by  Cleopatra,  to  make  him  live  in  .^gypt,  and  other  remote  places  from  Rome. 
Flowfoever  the  conceit  of  a  predominant  or  malfering  fpirit  of  one  man  over  another, 
is  ancient,  and  received  flil!,  even  in  vulgar  opinion. 

941.  There  are  conceits,  that  fome  men  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature, 
do  incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  fad  and  ill-difpofed  ;    and   con- 

.t  ariwife,  that  others  that  are  of  a  jovial  nature,  do  difpofe  the  company  to  be  merry 
and  chearful.  And  again,  that  fome  men  are  lucky  to  be  kept  company  with  and 
employed  ;  and  others  unlucky.  Certainly-,  it  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  tiiat  there  arc  at 
the  lea  \  fome  light  efijuxions  from  fpirit  to  fpirit,  when  men  are  in  prefence  one  widi 
another,  as  well  as  from  b(;dy  to  body. 

942.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  old  men  who  have  loved  young  company,  and 
been  converfant  continually  with  them,  have  been  of  long  l:fe  ;    their  fpirits,  as  it 

U  u  2  feemeth. 
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feerneth,  being  re-created  by  fuch  company.  Such  were  the  ancient  fophifts  and 
rhetoricians  -,  which  ever  had  young  auditors  and  difcipies  ;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 
Ifocrates,  etc.  who  lived  till  they  were  an  hundred  years  old.  And  fo  likewife  did 
many  of  the  grammarians  and  Ichool-mafters  ;  fuch  as  was  OrbiHus,  etc. 

943.  Audacity  and  confidence  doth,  in  civil  bufinefs,  fo  great  efFefts,  as  a  man 
may  reafonably  doubt,  that  befides  the  very  daring  and  earneftnefs,  and  perfifting, 
and  importunity,  there  fhould  be  feme  fecret  binding,  and  Hooping  of  other  mens 
ipirics  to  fuch  perfons. 

944.  The  affections,  no  doubt,  do  make  the  fpirits  more  powerful  and  adlive ; 
and  efpecially  thofe  affe6lions  which  draw  the  fpirits  into  the  eyes :  which  are  two  ; 
love,  and  envy,  which  is  called  ocidus  r,ia^-s.  '\s  for  love,  the  Piatonifts,  fome  of 
them,  go  fo  far  as  to  hold  that  the  fpirit  01  the  lover  doth  pafs  into  the  fpirits  of  the 
perfon  loved  •,  which  caufeth  the  defire  of  return  into  the  body  whence  it  was  emit- 
ted :  whereupon  followeth  that  appetite  of  contaft  and  conjunftion  which  is  in 
lovers.  And  this  is  obferved  likewife,  that  the  afpeds  which  procure  love,  are  not 
gazings,  but  fudden  glances  and  dartings  of  the  eye.  As  for  envy,  that  emitteth 
fome  malign  and  poifonous  fpirit,  which  taketh  hold  of  the  fpirit  of  another;  and 
is  likewife  of  greateft  force  when  the  caft  of  the  eye  is  oblique.  It  hath  been  noted 
alfo,  that  it  is  mod  dangerous  when  an  envious  eye  is  caft  upon  perfons  in  glory,  and 
triumph,  and  joy.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  for  that  at  fuch  times  the  fpirits  come 
forth  moft  into  the  outward  parts,  and  fo  meet  the  percudion  of  the  envious  eye  more 
at  hand  :  and  therefore  it  hath  been  noted,  that  after  great  triumphs,  men  have  been 
ill-dilpofed  for  fome  days  following.  We  fee  the  opinion  of  fafcination  is  ancient, 
for  both  effects;  of  procuring  love  ;  and  ficknefs  caufed  by  envy  :  and  fafcination 
is  ever  by  the  eye.  But  yet  if  there  be  any  fuch  infecftion  from  fpirit  to  fpirit, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  worketh  by  prefence,  and  not  by  the  eye  alone  ;  yet  moft 
forcibly  by  the  eye. 

945.  Fear  and  fliame  are  likewife  infeiftive-,  for  we  fee  that  the  flatting  of  one 
will  make  another  ready  to  ftart :  and  when  one  man  is  out  of  countenance  in  a 
company,  others  do  likewife  blufh  in  his  behalf. 

Now  we  will  fpeak  of  the  force  of  imagination  upon  other  bodies  ;  and  of  the 
means  to  exalt  and  ftrengthen  it.  Im.igination,  in  this  place,  I  underftand  to  be, 
the  reprtfentation  of  an  individual  thought.  Imagination  is  of  three  kinds  :  the 
firft  joined  with  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come  :  the  fecond  joined  with  memory  of 
that  which  is  paft  -,  and  the  third  is  of  things  prefent,  or  as  if  they  were  prelent ; 
for  I  comprehend  in  this,  imaginations  feigned,  and  at  pleafure  •,  as  if  one  fhould 
imagine  fuch  a  man  to  be  in  the  veftments  of  a  pope  ;  or  to  have  wings.  I  fingle 
out,  for  this  time,  that  which  is  with  faith  or  belief  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  inquifition  of  this  fubjedt  in  our  way,  which  is  by  induction,  is  wonderful 
hard  :  for  the  things  that  are  reported  are  full  of  fables-,  and  new  experiments  can 
hardly  be  made,  but  with  extreme  caution  ;  for  the  reafon  which  we  will  hereafter 
declare. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  of  three  kinds  ;  the  lirft  upon  the  body  of  the  ima- 
ginant,  including  likewife  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb;  the  fecond  is,  the  power 
of  it  upon  dead  bodies,  as  plants,  wood,  Hone,  metal,  etc.  the  third  is,  the  power 
of  it  upon  the  fpirits  of  men  and  living  creatures  :  and  with  this  laft  we  will  only 
meddle. 

The 
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The  problem  therefore  is,  whether  a  man  conftantly  and  flrongly  believing  that 
fuch  a  thing  Ihall  be,  as  that  fuch  an  one  will  love  him  ;  or  that  fuch  an  one  will 
grant  him  his  requeft  ;  or  that  fuch  an  one  fhall  recover  a  ficknefs  ;  or  the  like,  it 
doth  help  any  thing  to  the  effeding  of  the  thing  itklf.  And  here  again  we  mull: 
warily  diftinguifli  -,  for  it  is  not  meant,  as  hath  been  partly  faid  before,  that  it  fhould 
help  by  making  a  man  more  ftout,  or  more  induftrious,  in  which  kind  a  conflant 
belief  doth  much,  but  merely  by  a  fecret  operation,  or  binding,  or  changing  the 
fpirit  of  another  :  and  in  this  it  is  hard,  as  we  began  to  fay,  to  make  any  new  expe- 
riment ;  for  I  cannot  command  myklf  to  believe  what  I  will,  and  fo  no  trial  can  be 
made.  Nay  it  is  worfe  ;  for  whatfoever  a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  fear, 
muft  needs  do  hurt,  if  imagination  have  any  power  at  all;  for  a  man  reprelenteth 
that  oftner  that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary. 

The  help  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  another,  in  whom  he  may  create 
belief,  and  not  by  himfelf ;  until  himfelf  have  found  by  experience,  that  imagi- 
nation doth  prevail  ;  for  then  experience  worketh  in  himfelf  belief ;  if  the  belief 
that  fuch  a  thing  fhall  be,  be  joined  with  a  belief  that  his  imagination  may  pro- 
cure it. 

946.  For  example  ;  I  related  one  time  to  a  man,  that  was  curious  and  vain 
enough  in  thefe  things,  that  I  law  a  kind  of  jugler,  that  had  a  pair  of  cards,  and 
would  tell  a  man  what  card  he  thought.  This  pretended  learned  man  told  me,  it 
was  a  miftaking  in  me  •,     '■  for,  faid  he,   it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  man's 

thought,  for  that  is  proper  to  God,   but  it  was   the   inforcing  of  a  thought  upon 

him,  and  binding  his  imagination  by  a  ftronger,  that  he  could  think  no  other 
"  card."  And  thereupon  he  allied  me  a  queftion  or  two,  which  I  thought  he  did 
but  cunningly,  knowing  before  what  ufcd  to  be  the  feats  of  the  jugler.  "  Sir,  faid 
"  he,  do  you  remember  whether  he  told  the  card  the  man  thought,  himfelf,  or  bade 
"  another  to  tell  it  V  I  anfwered,  as  was  true,  that  he  bade  another  tell  it.  Wliere- 
unto  he  faid  ;  "  So  I  thought  :  for,  faid  he,  himfelf  could  not  have  put  on  fo  (Irong 
"  an  imagination  -,  but  by  telling  the  other  the  card,  who  believed  that  the  jugler  was 
"  fome  fl range  man,  and  could  do  ftrange  things,  that  other  man  caught  a  ftrong 
"  imagination."  1  hearkened  unto  him,  thinking  for  a  vanity  he  fpoke  prettily. 
Then  he  afktd  me  another  queftion  :  faith. he,  "  Do  ycu  remember,  whether  he  bade 
"  the  man  think  the  card  firll,  and  afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  ear  what 
"  he  Ihould  think  -,  or  elle  that  he  did  whilper  firft  in  the  man's  ear  that  fhould  tell 
*'  the  card,  telling  that  iuch  a  man  fhould  think  fuch  a  card,  and  nfter  bade  the  man 
"  think  a  card  ?"  I  told  him,  as  was  true  ;  that  he  did  firft  whifper  the  man  in  the 
ear,  that  fuch  a  man  fhould  think  fuch  a  card  :  upon  this  the  learned  man  did  much 
exult  and  pleafe  himfelf,  faying  ;  "  Lo,  you  may  fee  that  my  opinion  is  right :  for 
"  if  the  man  had  thought  firft,  his  thought  had  been  fixed  -,  but  the  other  imagining 
"  firft,  bound  his  thought."  Which  though  it  did  fomewhat  fink  with  me,  yet  I 
made  it  lighter  than  I  ti. ought,  and  faid  ;  I  thought  it  was  confederacy  between  the 
iugler  and  the  two  fervants  :  though,  indeed,  1  had  no  reafon  fo  to  think,  for  they 
were  both  my  father's  fervants  ;  and  he  had  never  played  in  the  houfe  before.  The 
jugler  alfo  did  caufe  a  garter  to  be  held  up  -,  and  took  upon  him  to  know,  that  fuch 
an  one  ftiould  point  in  Iuch  a  place  of  the  garter  ;  as  it  ftiould  be  near  fo  many  inches 
to  the  longer  end,  and  fo  many  to  the  fhorter  ;  and  ftiil  he  did  it,  by  firft  telling  the 
imaginer,  and  after  bidding  the  actor  thihk. 

Having 
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Having  told  this  relation,  not  for  the  weight  thereof,  but  becaufe  it  doth  hand- 
fomely  open  the  nature  of  the  queftion,  I  return  to  tliat  I  faid  ;  that  experiments  of 
imagination  muft  be  praftifed  by  others,  and  not  by  a  man's  felf.  For  there  be  three 
means  to  fortify  belief :  the  fir ll:  is  experience;  the  fecond  is  reafon  ;  and  the  third 
is  authority  :  and  that  of  thefe  which  is  far  the  molt  potent,  is  authority ;  for  behcf 
upon  reafon,  or  experience,  will  dagger. 

947.  For  authority,  it  is  of  two  kinds-,  belief  in  an  art-,  and  belief  in  a  man. 
And  for  things  of  belief  in  an  art,  a  man  may  exercile  them  by  himfelf ;  but  for 
belief  in  a  nian,  it  muft  be  by  another.  Therefore  if  a  man  believe  in  aflrology, 
and  lind  a  figure  profperous ;  or  believe  in  natural  magic,  and  that  a  ring  with  fuch 
a  ftone,  or  fuch  a  piece  of  a  living  creature,  carried,  v/ill  do  good  ;  it  may  help  his 
imagination  :  but  the  belief  in  a  man  is  far  the  more  aiftive.  But  howfoever,  all 
authority  muft  be  out  of  a  man's  felf,  turned,  as  was  faid,  either  upon  an  art,  or 
upon  a  man  :  and  where  authority  is  from  one  man  to  another,  there  the  fecond  muft 
be  ignorant,  and  not  learned,  or  full  of  thoughts  ;  and  fuch  are,  for  the  mofl:  part, 
all  witches  and  fuperftitious  perfons ;  whofe  beliefs,  tied  to  their  teachers  and  tradi- 
tions, are  no  whit  controlled  either  by  reafon  or  experience;  and  upon  the  fame 
reafon,  in  magic,  they  ufe  for  the  moll  part  boys  and  young  people,  whofe  fpirits 
eafilieft  take  belief  and  imagination. 

Now  to  fortify  imagination,  there  be  three  ways  :  the  authority  whence  the  belief 
is  derived  ;  means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination  ;  and  means  to  repeat 
it  and  refrefli  it. 

948.  For  the  authority,  we  have  already  fpoken  :  as  for  the  fecond,  namely  the 
means  to  quicken  and  corroborate  the  imagination  ;  we  fee  what  hath  been  ufed  in 
magic,  if  there  be  in  thole  practices  any  thing  that  is  purely  natural,  as  vellments, 
charaifters,  words,  feals  ;  fome  parts  of  plants,  or  living  creatures  ;  ftones ;  choice 
of  the  hour  ;  geltures  and  motions ;  alfo  incenfes  and  odours ;  choice  of  fociety, 
which  increafeth  imagination  ;  diets  and  preparations  for  fome  tim.e  before.  And 
for  words,  there  have  been  ever  ufed,  either  barbarous  words,  of  no  fenfe,  left  they 
fhould  difturb  the  imagination  ;  or  words  of  fimilitude,  that  may  fecond  and  feed  the 
imagination  :  and  tiiis  was  ever  as  well  in  heathen  charms,  as  in  charms  of  latter 
times.  There  are  ufed  alfo  Scripture  words;  for  that  the  belief  that  religious  texts 
and  words  have  power,  may  ftrengthen  the  imagination.  And  for  the  fame  reafon, 
Hebrew  words,  which  amongft  us  is  counted  the  holy  tongue,  and  the  words  more 
myftical,  are  often  ufed. 

949.  For  the  refrefhing  of  the  imagination,  which  v.as  the  thi'd  means  of  ex- 
alting it,  we  fee  the  praclices  of  magic,  as  in  images  of  wax,  and  the  l;ke,  that 
fhould  melt  by  little  and  little  ;  or  fome  other  things  buried  in  muck,  that  fhould 
putrify  by  little  and  little  ;  or  the  like  :  for  fo  oft  as  the  imaginant  doth  think 
ot  thofe  things,  fo  oft  doth  he  repreient  to  his  imagination  the  efil-ift  of  that  he 
defireth. 

950.  If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  it  is  lefs  credible  that  it  fhould  be  fo 
incorporeal  and  immateriate  a  virtue  as  to  work  at  great  diltances,  or  through  all 
mediums,  or  upon  all  bodies  :  but  that  the  diftance  muft  be  competent,  the  medium 
not  adverfe,  and  the  body  apt  and  proportionate.  1  herefore  if  there  be  any  operation 
upon  bodies  in  abfence  by  nature,  it  is  like  to  be  conveyed  from  man  to  man,  as  fame 
is;  as  if  a  witch,  by  imagination,  fliould  hurt  any  afar  off,  it  cannot  be  naturally  ; 
but  by  working  upon  the  fpirit  of  fome  that  cometh  to  the  witch  ;    and  from  that 

party 
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party  upon  the  imagination  of  another  ;  and  fo  upon  another;  till  it  come  to  one  that 
hath  refort  to  the  party  intended  -,  and  fo  by  him  to  the  party  intended  himfejf.  And 
although  they  fpeak,  that  it  fufficeth  to  tal^e  a  point,  or  a  piece  of  tlie  garment,  or 
the  name  of  the  party,  or  the  lii^e  ;  yet  there  is  le:s  credit  to  be  given  to  thofe  things, 
except  it  be  by  working  of  evil  fpirits. 

The  experiments,  which  may  certainly  demonftrate  the  power  of  imagination 
upon  other  bodies,  are  few  or  none  :  for  the  experiments  of  witchcraft  are  no  clear 
proofs;  for  that  they  maybe  by  a  tacit  operation  of  malign  fpirits :  we  fliall  there- 
fore be  forced,  in  this  inquiry,  to  refort  to  new  experiments ;  wherein  we  can  give 
only  direcflions  of  irials,  and  not  any  pofitive  experiments.  And  ir  any  man  think 
that  we  ought  to  have  ftayed  till  we  had  made  experiment  of  fome  of  them  ourfelves, 
as  we  do  commonly  in  other  titles,  the  truth  is,  that  thefe  effects  of  imagination  upon 
other  bodies  have  fo  little  credit  widi  us,  as  we  fliall  try  them  at  leifure ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  lead  others  the  way. 

951.  When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  an  uher,  it  is  neceflary  that  he,  by 
whom  you  work,  have  a  precedent  opinion  of  you  that  you  can  do  ftrange  things  ; 
or  that  you  are  a  man  of  art,  as  they  call  it ;  for  elfe  the  fimple  affirmation  to  another, 
that  this  or  that  (liall  be,  can  work  but  a  weak  impreOion  in  his  imagination. 

952.  It  were  good,  bccaufeyou  cannot  difcern  i'ullyofdie  llrengrh  of  imagina- 
tion in  one  man  more  than  another,  that  you  did  ufe  the  imagination  of  more  than 
one,  that  fo  you  may  light  upon  a  ftrong  one.  As  if  a  phylician  fliould  tell  three 
or  four  of  his  patient's  fervants,  that  their  mafter  (liail  kirely  recover. 

053.  The  imagination  of  one  that  you  flull  ufe,  fuch  is  the  variety  of  mens 
minds,  cannot  be  always  alike  conftant  and  ftrong;  and  if  the  fuccefs  follow  not 
fpeedily,  it  will  faint  and  lol'e  llrength.  To  remedy  this,  you  muft  pretend  to  him, 
whofe  imagination  you  ufe,  feveral  degrees  of  means,  by  which  to  operate  :  as  ta 
prefcribe  him  that  every  three  days,  if  he  find  not  the  fuccefs  apparent,  he  do  ufe 
another  root,  or  part  of  a  b.aft,  or  ring,  etc.  as  being  of  more  force;  and  if  that 
fail,  another;  and  if  that,  another,  till  feven  times.  Alio  you  mult  preicnbe  a  good 
large  time  for  the  effect  you  promife  ;  as  if  you  (hould  tell  a  fervant  of  a  fick  man 
that  his  mafter  fhall  recover,  but  it  will  be  fourteen  days  ere  he  findeih  it  apparently, 
etc.     All  this  to  entertain  the  imagination  that  it  waver  lefs. 

954.  It  is  certain,  that  potions,  or  things  taken  into  the  body ;  incenfes  and  per- 
fumes taken  at  the  noftrils  ;  and  ointments  of  fome  parts,  do  naturally  work  upon 
the  imagination  of  him  that  taketh  them.  And  therefore  it  mull  needs  greatly 
cooperate  with  the  imagination  of  him  whom  you  ufe,  if  you  prefcribe  hirn, 
before  he  do  ufe  the  receipt,  for  the  work  which  he  defireth,  that  he  do  take 
fuch  a  pill,  or  a  fpoonful  of  liquor  ;  or  burn  fuch  an  incenfe  ;  or  anoint  his 
temples,  or  the  foles  of  his  feet,  with  fuch  an  ointment  or  oil  :  and  you  mufl 
choofe,  for  the  compofition  of  fuch  pill,  perfume  or  ointment,  fuch  ingredients  as 
do  make  the  fpirits  a  little  more  grofs  or  muddy  ;  whereby  the  imagination  will 
fix  the  better, 

955.  The  body  paffive,  and  to  be  wrought  upon,  I  mean  not  of  the  imaginant, 
is  better  wrought  upon,  as  hath  been  partly  touched,  at  lome  times  than  at  others  : 
as  if  you  fhould  prefcribe  a  fervant  about  a  Tick  perfon,  whom  you  have  poffefltd 
that  his  mafter  fhall  recover,  when  his  mafter  is  faft  afleep,  to  ufe  fuch  a  root,  or 
fuch  a  root.  For  imagination  is  like  to  work  better  upon  fleeping  men,  than  men 
awake ;  as  we  fhall  fhew  when  we  liandle  dreams. 

955.  Wa. 
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q'-^6.  We  find  in  the  art  of  memory,  that  images  vifible  v/ork  better  than  other 
conc;eits  :  as  if  you  would  remember  the  word  philofophy,  you  fliall  more  furely  do 
it,  by  imagining,  that  fuch  a  man,  for  men  are  beft  places,  is  reading  upon  Arillo- 
ile's  Phyfics  ;  than  if  you  fhould  imagine  him  to  fay,  "  I'll  go  fludy  philofophy." 
And  therefore  this  oblervation  fhould  be  tranflated  to  the  fubjeft  we  now  fpeak  of: 
for  the  more  luftrous  the  imagination  is,  it  fiUcth  and  fixeth  the  better.  And  there- 
fore I  conceive,  that  you  fliall,  in  that  experiment,  whereof  we  fpalce  before,  of 
bindin"  of  thoughts,  lefs  fail,  if  you  tell  one  that  fuch  an  one  iliall  name  one  of 
twenty  men,  than  if  it  were  one  of  twenty  cards.  The  experiment  of  bindmg  of 
thouohts  would  be  diverfified  and  tried  to  the  full  :  and  you  are  to  note,  whether 
t  hit  for  the  moft  part,  though  not  always. 

957.  It  is  good  to  confider,  upon  what  things  imagination  hath  moft  force  :  and 
the  rule,  as  I  conceive,  is,  that  it  hath  moft  force  upon  things  that  have  the  lighteft 
and  eafieft  motions.  And  therefore  above  all,  upon  the  fpirits  of  men  :  and  in 
chem,  upon  fuch  afte£tions  as  move  lighteft  •,  as  upon  procuring  of  love  ;  binding 
of  lull,  which  is  ever  with  imagination  ;  upon  men  in  fear-,  or  men  in  irrefolution  ; 
and  the  like.  Whatfoever  is  of  this  kind  fliould  be  thoroughly  inquired.  Trials 
likewife  fliould  be  made  upon  plants,  and  that  diligently  :  as  if  you  fliould  tell  a 
man,  that  fuch  a  tree  would  die  this  year  ;  and  will  him  at  thefe  and  thefe  times  to 
CO  unto  it,  to  fee  how  it  thriveth.  As  for  inanimate  things,  it  is  true,  that  the  mo- 
uons  of  fliuffling  of  cards,  or  cafting  of  dice,  are  very  light  motions ;  and  there  is  a 
folly  very  ufual,  that  gamefters  imagine,  that  fome  that  ftand  by  them  bring  them 
ill  luck.  There  fliould  be  trial  alfo  made,  of  holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glafs, 
and  telling  him  that  holdeth  it,  before,  that  it  fliall  ftrike  fo  many  times  againft  the 
fide  of  the  glafs,  and  no  more  •,  or  of  holding  a  key  between  two  mens  fingers, 
without  a  charm  •,  and  to  tell  thofe  that  hold  it,  that  at  fuch  a  name  it  fliall  go  off 
their  fino-ers  :  for  thefe  two  are  extreme  light  motions.  And  howfo'ever  I  have  no 
ooinion  of  thefe  things,  yet  fo  much  I  conceive  to  be  true ;  That  ftrong  imagination 
hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  or  that  liavebeen  living,  than  things  merely  in- 
animate :  and  more  force  likewife  upon  light  and  fubtile  motions,  than  upon  motions 
vehement  or  ponderous. 

958.  It  is  an  ufual  obfervation,  that  if  the  body  of  one  murdered  be  brought  be- 
fore the  murderer,  the  wounds  will  bleed  afrefli.  Some  do  affirm,  that  the  dead 
body,  upon  the  prefence  of  the  murderer,  hath  opened  the  eyes  ;  and  that  there 
have  been  i'uch  like  motions,  as  well  where  the  parties  murdered  have  been  ftrangled 
or  drowned,  as  where  they  have  been  killed  by  wounds.  It  may  be,  that  this  par- 
ticipateth  of  a  miracle,  by  God's  juft  judgment,  who  ufually  bringeth  murders  to 
light  :   but  if  it  be  natural,  it  muft  be  referred  to  unagination. 

959.  The  tying  of  the  point  upon  the  day  of  marriage,  to  make  men  impotent 
towards  their  wives,  which,  as  we  have  formerly  touched,  is  fo  frequent  in  Zant  and 
Gafcony,  if  it  be  natural,  muft  be  referred  to  the  imagination  of  him  that  tieth  the 
point.  I  conceive  it  to  have  the  lefs  affinity  with  witchcraft,  becaufe  not  peculiar 
peribns  only,  fuch  as  witches  are,  but  any  body  may  do  it. 

Experiments  in  cov.Jort  touching  the  fecret  "virtue  of  fympathy  and  antipathy. 

960.  There  be  many  things  tliat  work  upon  the  fpirits  of  man  by  fecret  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy  :  t!ie  virtues  of  precious  ftones  worn,  have  been  anciently  and  ge- 
nerally received,  and  curioufly  affigned  to  work  feveral  effedts.     So  much  is  true  •, 

that 
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that  flones  have  in  them  fine  fpirits,  as  appeareth  by  their  iplendor  ;  and  tlierefore 
they  may  work  by  confcnt  upon  the  fpirits  of  men,  to  comfort  and  exhilarate  them. 
Tiiole  chat  are  tlie  bell,  for  chat  efFcct,  are  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  hyacincii 
oriental,  and  the  gold  ftone,  which  is  the  yellow  topaz.  As  for  their  particular  pro- 
prieties, there  is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  But  it  is  manifell,  that  light,  above 
all  things,  excelleth  in  comforting  the  fpirits  of  men  :  and  it  is  very  probaSle,  t!iar. 
light  varied  doth  the  fame  efteift,  with  more  novelty.  And  this  is  one  of  the  caufes 
■why  precious  Hones  comfort.  And  therefore  it  were  good  to  have  tindured  lant- 
horns,  or  tinftured  fcreens,  of  glafs  coloured  into  green,  blue,  carnation,  crimfon, 
purple,  etc.  and  to  ufe  theni  with  candles  in  the  night.  So  likewife  to  have  round 
glailes,  not  only  of  glafs  coloured  through,  but  with  colours  laid  between  cryftals, 
with  handles  to  hold  in  one's  hand.  Prifms  are  alfo  comfortable  things.  They 
have  of  Paris-work,  looking-glafles,  bordered  with  broad  borders  of  fmall  cryftal, 
and  great  counterfeit  precious  ftones  of  all  colours,  that  are  moft  glorious  and  plea- 
fant  to  behold  •,  efpecially  in  che  night.  The  pidlures  of  Indian  featiiers  are  likewife 
comfortable  and  pleafant  to  behold.  So  alfo  fair  and  clear  pools  do  greatly  com- 
fort the  eyes  and  fpirits,  elpecially  when  the  fun  is  not  glaring,  but  over-caft ;  or 
when  the  moon  fhineth. 

961.  There  be  divers  forts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  fpirits  ;  and  they  be 
of  three  intentions  ;  refrigerant,  corroborant,  and  aperient.  For  refrigerant,  I  wifli 
them  to  be  of  pearl,  or  of  coral,  as  is  ufed  ;  and  it  hath  been  noted  that  coral,  if  the 
party  that  weareth  it  be  indifpofed,  will  wax  pale  ;  which  I  believe  to  be  true,  be- 
caufe  otherwife  diftemperof  heat  will  make  coral  lofe  colour.  I  commend  alfo  beads, 
or  little  plates  of  lapis  lazuli ;  and  beads  of  nitre,  either  alone,  or  with  fome  cordial 
mixture. 

962.  For  corroboration  and  confortation,  take  fuch  bodies  as  are  of  aftringent 
quality,  without  manifeft  cold.  I  commend  bead-amber,  which  is  full  of  aftriction, 
but  yet  is  undluous,  and  not  cold  ;  and  is  conceived  to  impinguate  thofe  that  wear 
fuch  beads :  I  commend  alfo  beads  of  hartfliorn  and  ivory,  which  are  of  the  like  na- 
ture ;  alfo  orange  beads;  alfo  beads  of  lignum  aloes.,  macerated  firfl:  in  rofe-water, 
and  dried. 

963.  For  opening,  I  commend  beads,  or  pieces  of  the  roots  of  carduus  batediSus  : 
alfo  of  the  roots  of  piony  the  male  ;  and  of  orrice  ;  and  oi calamus  arcmaticus  ;  and 
of  rue. 

964.  The  cramp,  no  doubt,  cometh  of  contraftion  of  finews  •,  which  is  ma- 
nifeft, in  that  it  cometh  either  by  cold  or  drynefs  ;  as  after  confumptions,  and  long 
agues  ;  for  cold  and  drynefs  do,  both  of  them,  concradl  and  corrugate.  We  fee 
alio,  that  chafing  a  little  above  the  place  in  pain,  eafeth  the  cramp  ;  which  is  wrought 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  contracted  linews  by  heat.  There  are  in  ufe,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  cramp,  two  things  ;  the  one  rings  of  fea-horfe  teeth  worn  upon  the 
fingers ;  the  other  bands  of  green  periwinkle,  the  herb,  tied  about  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  the  thigh,  etc.  where  the  cramp  ufeth  to  come.  I  do  find  this  the  more 
flrange,  becaule  neither  of  thefe  have  any  relaxing  virtue,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
I  judge  therefore,  that  their  working  is  rather  upon  the  fpirits,  within  the  nerves, 
to  make  them  ftrive  lefs,  than  upon  the  bodily  fubftance  of  the  nerves. 

965.  I  would  have  trial  made  of  two  other  kinds  of  bracelets,  for  comforting  the 
heart  and  fpirits ;  the  one  of  the  trochiflc  of  vipers,  made  into  little  pieces  of  beads  ; 
for  fince  they  do  great  good  inwards,  efpecially  for  pellilent  agues,   it  is  like  they 
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will  be  effeftiial  outwards  •,  where  they  may  be  applied  in  greater  quantity.  There 
fhould  be  trochifls;  likewife  made  of  ihakes  ;  whofe  flefli  dried  is  thought  to  have  a 
very  opening  and  cordial  virtue.  The  other  is,  of  beads  made  of  the  fcarlet  powder, 
which  they  call  kermes  ;  which  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  their  cordial  confec- 
tion alkermes :  the  beads  fhould  be  made  up  with  ambergreafe,  and  fome  po- 
mander. 

966.  It  hath  been  long  received  and  confirmed  by  divers  trials,  that  the  root  of 
the  male-piony  dried,  tied  to  the  neck,  doth  help  the  falling  ficknefs  •,  and  likewife 
the  incubus,  which  we  call  the  mare.  The  caufe  of  both  thefe  difeafes,  and  efpe- 
cially  of  the  epilepfy  from  the  ftomach,  is  the  grolTnefs  of  the  vapours  which  rife  and 
enter  into  the  cells  of  the  brain  :  and  therefore  the  working  is  by  extreme  and  fub- 
tile  attenuation ;  which  that  fimple  hath.  I  judge  the  like  to  be  in  aijioreum,  muik, 
rue-feed,  agmis  caftus  feed,  etc., 

()6j.  There  is  a  ftone  which  they  call  the  blood-ftone,  which  worn  is  thought  to 
be  good  for  them  that  bleed  at  the  nofe:  which,  no  doubt,  is  by  aftriftion  and  cool- 
ing of  the  fpirits.  ^ery,  if  the  Itone  taken  out  of  the  toad's  head,  be  not  of  the 
like  virtue-,  for  the  toad  loveth  fhade  and  coolnefs. 

968.  Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  the  horfe-tooth  ring,  and  the 
garland  of  periwinkle,  how  that  thofe  things  which  affuage  the  ftrife  of  the  fpirits, 
do  help  difeafes  contrary  to  the  intention  defired  :  for  in  the  curing  of  the  cramp, 
the  intention  is  to  relax  the  finews  ;  but  the  contraction  of  the  fpirits,  that  they  ftrive 
lefs,  is  the  beft  help  :  fo  to  procure  eafy  travails  of  women,  the  intention  is  to  bring 
down  the  child  •,  but  the  beft  help  is,  to  ftay  the  coming  down  too  faft  :  whereunto 
they  fay,  the  toad-ftone  likewife  helpeth.  So  in  peitilent  fevers,  the  intention  is  to 
expel  the  infeftion  by  fweat  and  evaporation  :  but  the  beft  means  to  do  it  is  by  nitre, 
diafcordium,  and  other  cool  things,  which  do  for  a  time  arreft  the  expulfion,  till  na- 
ture can  do  it  more  quietly.  For  as  one  faith  prettily-,  "  In  the  quenching  of  the 
"  flam.e  of  a  peftilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come  to  quench  the  fire  of  a 
"  houfe  ;  which  are  fo  bufy,  as  one  of  them  letteth  another."  Surely  it  is  an  excellent 
axiom,  and  of  manifold  ufe,  that  whatfoever  appeafeth  the  contention  of  the  fpiritSj 
furthereth  their  aftion. 

969.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  commend  the  wearing  of  the  fpoilof  a  fnake, 
for  preferving  of  health.  I  doubt  it  is  but  a  conceit ;  for  that  the  fnake  is  thought 
to  renew  her  youth,  by  cafting  her  fpoil.  They  might  as  well  take  the  beak  of  an 
eagle,  or  a  piece  of  a  hart's  horn,  becaufe  thofe  renew. 

970.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  for  Pericles  the  Athenian  ufed  it,  and  it  is 
yet  in  ufe,  to  wear  little  bladders  of  quickfilver,  or  tablets  of  arlenic,  as  preferva- 
tives  againft  the  plague  :  not  as  they  conceive  for  any  comfort  they  yield  to  the  fpi- 
rits, but  for  that  being  poiibhs  themfelves,  they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the 
fpirits. 

791.  Vide  the  experiments  95,  g6,  and  97,  touching  the  feveral  fympathies  and 
antipathies  for  medicinal  ufe. 

792.  It  is  faid,  that  the  guts  or  fldn  of  a  wolf  being  applied  to  the  belly,  do  cure 
the  colic.  It  is  true,  that  the  wolf  is  a  beaft  of  great  edacity  and  digeftion  ;  and 
fo  it  may  be  the  parts  of  him  comfort  the  bowels. 

973.  We  fee  fcare-crows  are  fet  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn  and  fruit  -,  It  is  re- 
ported by  fome,  that  the  head  of  a  wolf,  whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dove- 
houfe,  will  fcare  away  vermin  ;  fuch  as  are  weafles,  pole-cats,  and  the  like.     It  may 

be 
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be  the  liead  of  a  dog  will  do  as  much  ;    for  thofe  vermin  with  us,  know  dogs 
better  than  wolves. 

974.  The  brains  of  fome  creatures,  when  tlieir  heads  are  rolled,  taken  in 
wine,  arc  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  memory ;  as  the  brains  of  liares,  brains  of  hens, 
brains  of  deers,  elc.  And  it  feemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  brains  of  thofe  creatures 
that  are  fearful. 

975.  The  ointment  that  witches  ufe,  is  reported  to  be  made  of  the  fat  of 
children  digged  out  of  their  graves  •,  of  the  juices  of  fmallage,  wolf-bane,  and 
cinquefoil,  mingled  with  the  meal  of  fine  wheat.  But  1  fuppofe,  that  the  fopo- 
riferous  medicines  are  likeft  to  do  it  -,  which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  mandrake, 
moonfhade,  tobacco,  opium,  faffron,  poplar-leaves,  etc. 

qj6.  It  is  reported  by  fome,  that  the  affeftions  of  beafts  when  they  are  in 
fVrength,  do  add  fome  virtue  unto  inanimate  things ;  as  that  the  fkin  of  a  fheep 
devoured  bv  a  wolf,  moveth  itching  ;  that  a  ftone  bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  being 
thrown  at  him,  drunk  in  powder,  provoketh  choler. 

977.  It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  diet  of  women  with  child  doth  work 
much  upon  the  infant  •,  as  if  the  mother  eat  quinces  much,  and  coriander-feed, 
the  nature  of  both  which  is  to  reprefs  and  ftay  vapours  that  afccnd  to  the  brain, 
it  will  make  the  child  ingenious :  and  on  the  contrary  fide,  if  the  mother  eat 
much  onions  or  beans,  or  fuch  vaporous  food ;  or  drink  wine,  or  llrong  drink 
immoderately-,  orfaftmuch-,  or  be  given  to  much  mufing,  all  which  lend  or 
draw  vapours  to  the  head,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatic,  or  of 
imperfect  memory  :  and  I  make  the  fame  judgment  of  tobacco  often  taken  by 
the  mother. 

978.  The  wTiters  of  natural  magic  report,  that  the  heart  of  an  ape,  worn  near 
the  heart,  comforteth  the  heart,  and  increafeth  audacity.  It  is  true,  that  the  ape 
is  a  merry  and  bold  beaft.  And  that  the  fame  heart  likewife  of  an  ape,  applied  to 
the  neck  or  head,  helpeth  the  wit  -,  and  is  good  for  the  falling-ficknefs  :  the  ape 
alio  is  a  witty  beaft,  and  hath  a  dry  brain ;  which  may  be  fome  caufe  of  attenua- 
tion of  vapours  in  the  head.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  move  dreams  alio.  It  may  be  the 
heart  of  a  man  would  do  more,  but  that  it  is  more  againft  mens  minds  to  ufe  it  ; 
except  it  be  in  fuch  as  wear  the  reliques  of  faints. 

979.  The  flelh  of  a  hedge-hog,  drefied  and  eaten,  is  faid  to  be  a  great  drier  :  it 
is  true,  that  the  juice  of  a  hedge-hog  muft  needs  be  harfti  and  dry,  becaufe  it  put- 
teth  forth  lb  many  prickles :  for  plants  alio  that  are  full  of  prickles  are  generally 
dryi  as  briers,  thorns,  berberries-,  and  therefore  the  afhes  of  an  hedge-hog  are 
faid  to  be  a  great  deficcative  of  fiftulas. 

950.  Mummy  hath  great  force  in  ftanching  of  blood  ;  which,  as  it  may  be 
afcribed  to  the  mixture  of  balms  that  are  glutinous ;  fo  it  may  alfo  partake  of  a 
fecret  propriety,  in  that  the  blood  draweth  man's  flefh.  And  it  is  approved,  that 
the  mofs  which  groweth  upon  the  fkuU  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  will  ftanch 
blood  potently  :  and  fo  do  the  dregs,  or  powder  of  blood,  fevered  from  the  water, 
and  dried. 

951.  It  hath  been  praftifed,  to  make  white  fwallows,  by  anointing  of  the  eggs 
with  oil.  \Vhich  efieil  may  be  produced,  by  the  ftopping  of  the  pores  of  the 
fliell,  and  making  the  juice  that  putteth  forth  the  feathers  afterwards  more  penu- 
rious. And  it  may  be,  the  anointing  of  the  eggs  will  be  as  effectual,  as  the 
anointing  of  the  body  ;  of  which  vide  the  experiment  ^'i. 

Xx  2  982.  It 
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982.  It  is  reported,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood,  mingled  with  falt- 
water,  doth  gather  the  faltnefs,  and  maketh  the  v/ater  fweeter.  This  may  be  by 
adhefion  •,  as  in  the  (ixth  experiment  of  clarification :  it  may  be  alfo,  that  blood, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  is  the  matter  of  a  living  creature,  have  fome  fym- 
pathy  with  fait  :  for  all  life  hath  a  fympathy  with  fait.  We  fee,  that  fait  laid  to 
a  cut  finger  healeth  it ;  fo  as  it  feemeth  fait  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood  draw* 
eth  fait. 

983.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  the  fea-hare  hath  an  antipathy  with 
the  lungs,  if  it  cometh  near  the  body,  and  erodeth  them.  Whereof  the  caufe  is 
conceived  to  be,  a  quality  it  hath  of  heating  the  breath  and  fpirits  •,  as  cantharides 
have  upon  the  watry  parts  of  the  body,  as  urine  and  hydropical  water.  And  it  is 
a  good  rule,  that  whatfoever  hath  an  operation  upon  certain  kinds  of  matters, 
that,  in  man's  body,  worketh  mofl:  upon  thofe  pares  wherein  that  kind  of  matter 
aboundeth. 

984.  Generally  that  which  is  dead  or  corrupted,  or  excerned,  hath  anti- 
pathy with  the  fame  thing  when  it  is  alive,  and  when  it  is  found ;  and  with  thofe 
parts  which  do  excern :  as  a  carcafe  of  man  is  moft  infeftious  arrd  odious  to  man ; 
a  carrion  of  an  horfe  to  an  horfe,  etc.  purulent  matter  of  wounds,  and  ulcers,  car- 
buncles, pocks,  fcabs,  leprofy,  to  found  flefh  •,  and  the  excrement  of  every  fpecies 
to  that  creature  that  excerneth  them  :  but  the  excrements  are  lefs  pernicious  thaa 
the  corruptions, 

985.  It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the  dog-killer-,  when,  as 
in  times  of  infeftion,  fome  petty  fellow  is  fent  out  to  kill  the  dogs  ;  and  that 
though  they  have  never  fcen  him  before,  yet  they  will  all  come  forth,  and  bark-, 
and  fly  at  him. 

^"^6.  The  relations  touching  the  force  of  imagination,  and  the  fecret  inftinfts 
of  nature,  are  fo  uncertain,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  of  examination  ere  we 
conclude  upon  them.  I  would  have  it  firft  thoroughly  inquired,  whether  there  be 
any  fecret  pafTages  of  fympathy  between  perfons  of  near  blood  -,  as  parents,  chil- 
dren, brothers,  fifters,  nurfe-children,  hufbands,  wives,  etc.  There  be  many  re- 
ports in  hiftory,  that  upon  the  death  of  perfons  of  fuch  nearnefs,  men  have  had. 
an  inward  feeling  of  it.  I  myfelf  remember,  that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father 
dying  in  London,  tvvo  or  three  days  before  my  father's  death,  I  had  a  dream,  which 
1  told  to  divers  Englilh  gentlemen  ;  that  my  father's  houfe  in  the  country  was 
plaiilered  all  over  with  black  mortar.  There  is  an  opinion  abroad,  whether  idle 
or  no  I  cannot  fay,  that  loving  and  kind  hufbands  have  a  fenfe  of  their  wives 
breeding  children,  by  fome  accident  in  their  own  body. 

987.  Next  to  thofe  that  are  near  in  blood,  there  may  be  the  like  paflage,  and 
inltincls  of  nature,  between  great  friends  and  enemies  :  and  fometimes  the  reveal- 
ing is  unto  another  perfon,  and  not  to  the  party  him'elf.  I  remember  Philippus 
Commineus,  a  grave  writer,  reportetli,  that  the  archbifliop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend 
prelate,  fiid  one  day  after  mafs  to  king  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France  :  "  Sir, 
"  your  mortal  enemy  is  dead-,"  what  time  duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  was  flain  at 
the  battle  of  Granfon  againft  the  Switzers.  Some  trial  alfo  fhould  be  made,  whe- 
ther paft  or  agreement  do  any  thing  ;  as  if  two  friends  fliould  agree,  that  fuch  a 
day  in  every  week,  they  being  in  far  diftant  places,  fhould  pray  one  for  another-; 
or  fhould  put  on  a  ring  or  tablet  one  for  another's  fake  ;    whether  if  one  of  them 
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iliould  break  their  vow  and  promife,  the  other  fhould  have  any  feeling  of  it  in 
abfence. 

9S8.  If  there  be  any  force  in  imaginations  and  affedions  of  fingular  perfons, 
it  is  probable  the  force  is  much  more  in  the  joint  imaginations  and  affeftions  of 
multitudes  :  as  if  a  vidory  fhould  be  won  or  lolt  in  remote  parts,  whether  is  there 
not  fome  fenfe  thereof  in  the  people  whom  it  concerneth  ;  becaufe  of  the  great 
joy  or  grief  that  many  men  are  polfcircd  with  at  once  ?  Pius  Quintus,  at  the  very 
time  when  that  memorable  vidlory  was  won  by  the  Chriftians  againft  the  Turks, 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  being  then  hearing  of  caufes  in  confiltory,  brake  off 
fuddenly,  and  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  "  It  is  now  more  time  we  fhould  give  thanks 
"  to  God,  for  the  great  viftory  he  hath  granted  us  againft  the  Turks :"  it  is  true, 
that  viftor)'-  had  a  lympathy  with  his  fpirit  -,  for  it  was  merely  his  v,ork  to  conclude 
that  le.igue.  It  may  be  that  revelation  was  divine-,  but  what  fliall  we  fay  then  to 
a  number  of  examples  amongll  the  Grecians  and  Romans  ?  where  the  people  being 
in  theaters  at  plays,  have  had  news  of  vidories  and  overthrows,  fom^  few  days  be- 
fore any  mefTenger  could  come. 

It  is  true,  that  that  may  hold  in  thefe  things,  which  is  the  general  root  of  fuper- 
flition  :  namely,  that  men  obferve  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  mifs  ;  and. 
commit  to  memory  the  one,  and  forget  and  pafs  over  the  other.  But  touching 
divination,  and  the  mifgiving  of  minds,  we  ihall  fpeak  more  when  we  handle  in 
general  the  nature  of  minds,  and  fouls,  and  fpirits. 

989.  We  have  given  formerly  fome  rules  of  imagination-,  and  touching  the 
fortifying  of  the  fame,  ^^'e  have  fet  down  alfo  fome  few  inftances  and  directions, 
of  the  force  of  imagination  upon  bealls,  birds,  etc.  upon  plants,  and  upon  inani- 
mate bodies  :  wherein  you  mull  flill  obferve,  that  your  trials  be  upon  lubtle  and 
light  motions,  and  not  the  contrary  ;  for  you  will  faoner  by  imagination  bind  a 
bird  fro.Ti  finging,  than  from  eating  or  flying  :  and  I  leave  it  to  every  man,  to 
choofe  experiments,  which  himlelf  thinketh  mofl  commodious  ;  giving  now  but  a 
few  examples  of  every  of  the  three  kinds. 

9Q0.  Use  fome  imaginant,  obferving  the  rules  formerly  prefcribed,  for  binding 
of  a  bird  from  finging  •,  and  the  like  of  a  dog  from  barking.  Try  alfo  the  imagi- 
nation of  fome,  whom  you  fhall  accommodate  with  things  to  tortify  it,  in  cock- 
fights, to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and  the  other  m.ore  cowardly.  It  fliould  be 
tried  alfo  in  flying  of  hawks  ;  or  in  courfing  of  a  deer,  or  hare,  with  grayhounds: 
or  in  horfe-races  ;  and  the  like  comparative  motions  :  for  you  may  fooncr  by  ima- 
gination quicken  or  flack  a  motion,  than  raife  or  ceafe  it ;  as  it  is  eaficr  to  make  a 
dog  go  flower,  than  to  make  him  iland  ftill,  that  he  may  not  run. 

991.  In  plants  alfo  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  the  lighter  fort  of 
motions :  as  upon  the  fudden  fading,  or  lively  coming  up  of  herbs  ;  or  upon  their 
bending  one  v/ay  or  other  -,  or  upon  their  clofmg  and  opening,  etc. 

992.  For.  inanimate  things,  you  may  try  the  force  of  imagination,  upon  ftaying 
the  v/orking  of  beer  v/hen  the  barm  is  put  in  ;  or  upon  the  coming  of  butter  or 
cheefe,  after  the  churning,  or  the  rennet  be  put  in. 

993.  It  is  an  ancient  tradition  evcvy  where   alledged,  for  example  of  fecret 
proprieties  and  influxes,  that  the  torpedo  mari>:a,  if  it  be  touched  v.'ith  a  long  fhick,. 
doth  flupify  the  hand  of  him   that  toucheth  it.     It  is  one  degree  of  working  at 
difiance,   to  work  by  the  continuance  of  a  fit  medium;   as  found  will  be  con- 
veyed; 
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veyed  to  the  ear,  by  ftriking  upon  a  bow-ftring,  if  the  liorn  of  the  bow  be  held  to 
the  ear. 

994.  The  writers  of  natural  magic  do  attribute  much  to  the  virtues  that  come 
from  the  parts  of  living  creatures  ;  fo  as  they  be  taken  from  them,  the  creatures 
remainino-  ftill  alive  :  as  if  the  creatures  ftill  living  did  infufe  fome  immateriate 
virtue  and  vigour  into  the  part  fevered.  So  much  may  be  true  ;  that  any  part 
taken  from  a  living  creature  newly  flain,  may  be  of  greater  force,  than  if  it  were 
taken' from  the  like  creature  dying  of  itfelf,  becaufe  it  is  fuller  of  fpirit. 

995.  Trial  fhould  be  made  of  the  hke  parts  of  individuals  in  plants  and  living 
creatures-,  as  to  cut  off  a  ftock  of  a  tree,  and  to  lay  that  which  you  cut  off  to 
putrify,  to  fee  whether  it  will  decay  the  reft  of  the  ftock  :  or  if  you  ftiould  cut  off" 
part  of  the  tail,  or  leg  of  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  lay  it  to  putrify,  and  fo  fee  whether  it 
will  fefter,  or  keep  from  healing  the  part  which  remaineth. 

996.  It  is  received,  that  it  helpeth  to  continue  love,  if  one  wear  a  ring,  or  a 
bracelet,  of  the  hair  of  the  party  beloved.  But  that  may  be  by  the  exciting  of  the 
imacination  :  and  perhaps  a  glove,  or  other  like  favour,  may  as  well  do  it. 

997.  The  fympathy  of  individuals,  that  have  been  entire,  or  have  touched,  is 
of  all  others  the  moft  incredible :  yet  according  to  our  faithful  manner  of  exa- 
mination of  nature,  we  will  make  fome  little  mention  of  it.  The  taking  away  of 
warts,  by  rubbing  them  with  fomewhat  that  afterwards  is  put  to  wafte  and  con- 
fume,  is  a  common  experiment;  and  I  do  apprehend  it  the  rather  becaufe  of  my 
own  experience.  I  had  from  my  childhood  a  wart  upon  one  of  my  fingers  :  after- 
wards when  I  was  about  fixteen  years  old,  being  then  at  Paris,  there  grew  upon 
both  my  hands  a  number  of  warts,  at  the  leaft  an  hundred,  in  a  month's  fpace. 
The  Englifh  ambaffidor's  lady,  who  was  a  woman  far  from  fuperftition,  told  me 
one  day,  flie  would  help  me  away  with  my  warts  :  whereupon  ftie  got  a  piece  of 
lard  with  the  fl<in  on,  and  rubbed  the  warts  all  over  with  the  fat  fide  ;  and  amongft 
the  reft,  that  wart  which  I  had  had  from  my  childhood  •,  then  fhe  nailed  the  piece 
of  lard,  with  the  fat  towards  the  fun,  upon  a  poft  of  her  chamber-window,  v^hich 
was  to  the  fouth.  The  fucccfs  was,  that  within  five  weeks  fpace  all  the  warts  went 
quite  away  :  and  that  wart  wjfich  I  had  fo  long  endured,  for  company.  But  at 
the  reft  I  did  little  marvel,  becaufe,  they , came  in  a  ftiort  time,  and  might  go  away 
in  a  fliort  time  again  :  but  the  going  away  of  that  which  had  ftayed  fo  long  doth 
yet  ftick  with  me.  They  fay  the  like  is  done  by  the  rubbing  of  warts  with  a 
green  alder  ftick,  and  then  burying  the  ftick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  fliould  be  tried 
with  corns  and  wens,  and  fuch  other  excrefcences.  I  would  have  it  alfo  tried 
with  fome  parts  of  living  creatures,  that  are  neareft  the  nature  of  excrefcences  ;  as 
the  combs  of  cocks,  the  fpurs  of  cocks,  the  horns  of  beafts,  etc.  And  I  would 
have  it  tried  both  ways  •,  both  by  rubbing  thofe  parts  with  lard,  or  alder,  as  before  ; 
and  by  cutting  off^  fome  piece  of  thofe  parts,  and  laying  it  to  confume  :  to  fee 
whether  it  will  work  any  effcft  towards  tiie  confumption  of  that  part  which  was 
once  ioined  with  it. 

998.  It  is  conftantly  received  and  avouched,  that  the  anointing  of  the  weapon 
that  maketh  the  wound,  will  heal  the  wound  itfelf  In  this  experiment,  upon  the 
relation  of  men  of  credit,  though  myfelf,  as  yet,  am  not  fully  inclined  to  believe  it, 
you  fhall  note  the  points  following:  firft,  the  ointment  wherewith  this  is  done, 
is  made  of  divers  ingredients ;  v/hereof  the  ftrangeft  and  hardeft  to  come  by,  are 
the  mofs  upon  the  fkuU  of  a  dead  man  unburied  j  and  the  fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear 
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killed  in  the  a<St  of  generation.  Thefe  two  laft  I  could  eafily  fufped  to  be  pre- 
fcribed  as  a  ftarting  hole  •,  that  if  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended 
that  the  beafts  were  not  killed  in  the  due  time  ;  for  as  for  the  mofs,  it  is  certain 
there  is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland,  upon  (lain  bodies,  laid  on  heaps  unburied. 
The  other  ingredients  are,  the  blood-ftone  in  powder,  and  fome  other  things, 
which  ieem  to  have  a  virtue  to  ftanch  blood ;  as  alfo  the  mofs  hath.  And  the 
defcription  of  the  whole  ointment  is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical  difpenfiicory  of 
Crollius.  Secondly,  the  fame  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  the  hurt  itfelf,  worketh 
not  the  efFecl  -,  but  only  applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like  well,  they 
do  not  obferve  the  confedliing  of  the  ointment  under  any  certain  conftellation  -, 
which  commonly  is  the  excufe  of  magical  medicines  when  they  fail,  that  they  were 
not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
weapon,  though  the  party  hurt  be  at  great  diftance.  Fifthly,  it  feemeth  the  ima- 
gination of  the  party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur;  for  it  may  be  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  wounded  :  and  thus  much  has  been  tried, 
that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  fake,  hath  been  wiped  off  the  weapon,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  party  hurt,  and  prcfently  the  party  hurt  has  been  in  great 
rage  of  pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  you 
cannot  get  the  weapon,  yet  if  you  put  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  wood,  refembling 
the  weapon,  into  the  wound,  whereby  it  bleedeth,  the  anointing  of  that  inftrumcrnc 
will  ferve  and  work  the  effe6t.  This  I  doubt  fhould  be  a  device  to  keep  this 
ftrange  form  of  cure  in  requeft  and  ufe :  becaufe  many  times  you  cannot  come 
by  the  weapon  itfelf.  Seventhly,  the  wound  mull  be  at  firft  waflied  clean  wich 
white  wine,  or  the  party's  own  water-,  and  then  bound  up  clofe  in  fine  linen,  and 
no  more  drefllng  renewed  till  it  be  whole.  Eighthly,  the  fword  itfelf  muft  be 
wrapped  up  clofe,  as  far  as  the  ointment  goeth,  that  it  taketh  no  wind.  Ninthly, 
the  ointment,  if  you  wip;;  it  off  from  the  fword  and  keep  it,  will  ferve  again  ; 
and  rather  increafe  in  virtue  than  diminifh.  Tenthly,  it  will  cure  in  far  fhorter 
time,  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly  do.  Lalily,  it  will  cure  a  beall  as 
well  as  a  man  ;  which  I  like  bell  of  all  the  reft,  bccaule  it  fubjeclcth  the  matter 
to  an  eafy  trial. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  fecret  proprieties. 
999.  I  WOULD  have  men  know,  that  though  I  reprehend  the  eafy  pafTing  over 
the  caufes  of  things,  by  afcribing  them  to  fecret  and  hidden  virtues,  and  proprieties, 
for  this  hath  arrelled  and  laid  afleep  all  true  inquiry  and  indications,  yet  I  do  not 
underftand,  but  that  in  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be  left  to 
experience  and  probation,  whereunto  indication  cannot  fo  fully  reach  :  and  this 
not  only  infpecie,  but  in  individua.  So  in  phyfic  ;  if  you  will  cure  the  jaujidice, 
it  is  not  enough  to  fay,  that  the  medicine  mutl:  not  be  cooling  •,  for  that  will  hinder 
the  opening  which  the  difcafe  requireth  :  that  it  muft  not  be  hot  ;  f  )r  that  will 
exafperate  choler :  that  it  muft  go  to  the  gall ;  for  there  is  the  obftruftion  which 
cauleth  the  difeafe,  etc.  But  you  muft  receive  from  experience  that  powder  ot 
Chamaepytis,  or  the  like,  drunk  in  beer,  is  good  for  the  jaundice.  So  again  a 
wife  phyfician  doth  not  continue  ftill  the  fame  medicine  to  a  patient ;  but  he  will 
vary,  if  the  firft  medicine  doth  not  apparently  fucceed  :  for  of  thofe  remedies  that 
arc  good  for  the  jaundice,  ftone,  agues,  etc.  that  will  do  good  in  one  body,  which 
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will  not  do  good  in  another  •,    according  to  the  correfpondence  the  medicine  hath 
to  the  individual  body. 

Experiment  folitary  touching  the  general  fympathy  of  mens  fpirits. 
I  GOO.  The  delight  which  men  have  in  popularity,  fame,  honour,  fubmiflion, 
and  fubjeftion  of  other  mens  minds,  wills,  or  affections,  although  thefe  things 
may  be  defired  for  other  ends,  feemeth  to  be  a  thing  in  itfelf,  without  contempla- 
tion of  confequence,  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man.  This  thing, 
furely,  is  not  without  fome  fignification,  as  if  all  fpirits  and  fouls  of  men  came 
forth  out  of  one  divine  limbus ;  elfe  why  fliould  men  be  fo  much  affefted  with  that 
which  others  think  or  fay  ?  The  beft  temper  of  minds  defireth  good  name  and 
true  honour  :  the  lighter,  popularity  and  applaufe  :  the  more  depraved,  fubjeftion 
and  tyranny  ;  as  is  feen  in  great  conquerors  and  troublers  of  the  world :  and  yet 
more  in  arch-heretics ;  for  the  introducing  of  new  doftrines  is  likewife  an  affecta- 
tion of  tyranny  over  the  underftandings  and  beliefs  of  men. 
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A    Work    unfinillied. 


Vol.  I.  y  y  TO 


TO    THE 


R        E      A       D      E       R. 


THIS  fable  my  lord  devifed.,  to  the  end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein  a  model  or  de- 
Jcription  of  a  college,  injtituted  for  the  interpreting  of  nature,  and  the  producing  of 
great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the  benefit  of  men  ;  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  houfe,  or 
the  College  of  the  fix  days  works.  And  even  fo  far  his  lordfhip  hath  proceeded,  as  to 
finifh  that  part.  Certainly  the  model  is  more  vafi  and  high,  than  can  pojfibly  be  imitated 
in  all  things ;  notwithflanding  mofi  things  therein  are  within  mens  power  to  effe£f.  His 
lordfhip  thought  alfo  in  this  prefent  fable,  to  have  compofed  a  frame  of  laws,  or  of 
the  heft  ftate  or  mould  of  a  commonwealth  ;  but  forefeeing  it  would  be  a  long  work, 
bis  defire  of  colleSling  the  Natural  Hiflory  diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  de- 
grees before  it. 

This  work  of  the  New  Atlantis,  as  much  as  concerneth  the  Englifij  edition,  his  lord- 
fliip  defignedfor  this  place  ;  in  regard  it  hath  fo  near  affinity,  in  one  part  of  it,  with  the 
preceding  Natural  Hiflory. 
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WE  failed  from  Peru,  where  we  had  continued  by  the  fpace  of  one  whole 
year,  for  China  and  Japan,  by  the  fouth  fea,  taking  with  us  viftuals  for 
twelve  months  ;  and  had  good  winds  from  the  eaft,  tliough  loft  and  weak,  for  five 
months  fpace  and  more.  But  then  the  wind  came  about,  and  fettled  in  the  weft 
for  many  days,  fo  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way,  and  were  lometimes  in  pur- 
pofe  to  turn  back.  But  then  again  there  arofe  ftrong  and  great  winds  from  the  foutli, 
with  a  point  eait,  which  carried  us  up,  for  all  that  we  could  do,  towards  tlie  north  : 
by  which  time  our  viduals  tailed  us,  though  we  had  made  good  fpare  of  them. 
So  that  finding  ourfelves  in  the  midft  of  the  greateft  v.ildernefs  of  waters  in  the 
world,  without  victual,  we  gave  ourfelves  for  loft  men,  and  prepared  for  death. 
Yet  we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  God  above,  vvho  fliewech  his  "j^oiiJers  in 
the  deep  ;  befeeching  him  of  his  mercy,  tliat  as  in  the  beginning  he  difcovered  the 
face  of  the  deep,  and  brought  forth  dry  land  ;  fo  he  would  now  difcover  land  to  us^ 
that  we  might  not  peridi.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  next  day  about  evening, 
we  faw  within  a  kenning  before  us,  towards  the  north,  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which- 
did  put  us  in  fome  hope  of  land-,  knowing  how  that  part  of  the  fouth  fea  was  utterly 
unknown  ;  and  might  have  illands  or  continents,  that  hitherto  were  not  come  to 
light.  Wherefore  we  bent  our  courfe  thither,  where  we  faw  the  appearance  of 
land  all  that  nighty  and  in  the  dawning  of  the  next  day,  we  might  plainly  dilcern 
that  it  was  a  land,  flat  to  our  figlit,  and  full  of  bofcage,  which  made  it  fliew  the 
more  dark.  And  after  r_n  hour  and  a  half's  failing,  we  entered  into  a  good  haven, 
being  the  port  of  a  fair  city  ;  not  great  indeed,  but  well  built,  and  that  gave  a 
pleafant  view  from  the  fea  :  and  we  thinking  every  minute  long  till  we  were  on  land, 
came  clofe  to  the  fliore,  and  offered  to  land.  But  ftraighcways  we  faw  divers  of  the 
people  with  baftons  in  their  hands,  as  it  were,  forbidding  us  to  land  ;  yet  without 
any  cries  or  fiercenefs,  but  only  as  warning  us  off  by  figns  that  they  made. 
Whereupon  being  not  a  little  difcomforted,  we  were  advifing  with  ourfelves  what 
wefhould  do.  During  which  time  there  made  forth  to  us  a  fmall  boar,  v.ith  about 
eight  perfons  in  it;  v/hereof  one  of  them  had  in  his  hand  a  tipilaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue,  who  came  aboard  our  fhip,  without  any  fhew  ot 
diftruft  at  all.  And  when  he  faw  one  of  our  number  prefent  himlelf  fomewhat 
afore  the  reft,  he  drew  forth  a  little  fcroll  of  parchment,  fomewhat  yellower  than 
our  parch.ment,  ani  ftiininglike  the  leaves  of  writing  tables,  butotherwife  foft  and 
flexible,  and  delivered  it  to  our  foremoft  man.  In  which  fcroll  were  written  in  an- 
cient Hebrew,  and  in  ancient  Greek,  and  in  good  Latin  of  the  fchool,  and  in  Spa- 
nilh,  thefe  words  ;  "  Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone  from  thi^ 
"  coaft  within  fixteen  days,  except  you  have  farther  time  given  you  :  meanwhile, 
"  if  you  want  frefh  water,  or  victual,  or  help  for  your  fick,  or  that  your  fhip  need- 
"  eth  repair,  write  down  your  wants,  and  you  fnall  have  that  which  belongeth  to 
"  mercy."  This  fcroll  was  figned  with  a  ftamp  ofcherubims  wings,  not  Ip read, 
but  hanging  downwards,  a.ad  by  them  a  crofs.     This  being  delivered,  the  officer 
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returned,  and  left  only  a  fervant  with  us  to  receive  our  anfwer.  Confulting  here- 
upon  amongft  ourfclves,  we  were  much  perplexed.  The  denial  of  landing,  and 
hafty  warning  us  away,  troubled  us  much  -,  on  the  other  fide,  to  find  that  the  peo- 
ple had  languages,  and  were  fo  full  of  humanity,  did  comfort  us  not  a  little. 
And  above  all,  the  fign  of  the  crofs  to  that  inftrument  was  to  lis  a  great  rejoicins:, 
and  as  it  were  a  certain  prefage  of  good.  Our  anfwer  was  in  the  Spanifh  tongue  ; 
"  That  for  our  fliip,  it  was  well  ■,  for  we  had  rather  met  with  calms  and  contrary 
"  winds  than  any  tempefts.  For  our  fick,  they  were  many,  and  in  very  ill  cafe  ;  fo 
"  that  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  land,  they  ran  in  danger  of  their  lives."  Our 
other  wants  we  fet  down  in  particular  ;  adding,  "  that  we  had  fome  little  {lore  of 
"  merchandife,  which  if  it  pleafed  them  to  deal  for,  it  might  fupply  our  wants  with- 
"  out  being  chargeable  unto  them."  We  oifered  fome  reward  in  piftolets  unto  the 
fi-rvant,  and  a  piece  of  crimfon  velvet  to  be  prefented  to  the  officer  :  but  the  fer- 
vant took  them  not,  nor  would  fcarce  look  upon  them;  and  fo  left  us,  and  went 
back  in  another  little  boat  which  was  fent  for  himi. 

About  three  hours  after  we  had  difpatched  our  anfwer,  there  came  towards  us  a 
perfon,  as  it  feemcd,  of  place.  He  had  on  him  a  gown  with  wide  fleeves,  of  a  kind 
of  water  camlet,  of  an  excellent  azure  colour,  far  more  gloffy  than  oui-s  -,  his  un- 
der-apparel  was  green,  and  fo  was  his  hat,  being  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  daintily 
made,  and  not  fo  Jiuge  as  the  Turkifh  turbans  •,  and  the  locks  of  his  hair  came  down 
below  the  brims  of  it.  A  reverend  man  was  he  to  behold.  He  came  in  a  boat, 
gilt  in  fome  part  of  it,  with  four  perfons  more  only  in  that  boat ;  and  was  followed 
by  another  boat,  wherein  were  fome  twenty.  When  he  was  come  within  a  flight 
fhot  of  our  fhip,  figns  were  made  to  us,  that  we  fhould  fend  forth  fome  to  meet  him 
upon  the  water,  which  we  prefently  did  in  our  fliip-boat,  fending  the  principal  man 
amongft  us  fave  one,  and  four  of  our  number  with  him.  When  we  were  come 
within  fix  yards  of  their  boat,  they  called  to  us  to  ftay,  and  not  to  approach  farther-, 
which  we  did.  And  thereupon  the  man,  whom  I  before  defcribed,  flood  up,,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  in  Spanifh,  afked,  "  Are  ye  Chriftians  ?"  We  anfwered,  "  we 
"  were  "  fearing  the  lefs,  becaufe  of  the  crofs  we  had  feen  in  the  fubfcription.  At 
which  anfwer  the  faid  perfon  lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  and  drew  it  foft- 
ly  to  his  mouth,  which  is  the  gefture  they  ufe  when  they  thank  God,  and  then  faid: 
*'  If  ye  will  fwear,  all  of  you,  by  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  that  ye  are  no  pirates; 
"  nor  have  Ihed  blood  lawfully  nor  unlawfully  within  forty  days  paft;  you  may  have 
"  licence  to  come  on  land."  We  faid,  "  we  were  all  ready  to  take  that  oath." 
'  Whereupon  one  of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  being,  as  it  feemed,  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  a£l.  Which  done,  another  of  the  attendants  of  the  great  perfon,  which 
was  with  him  in  the  iame  boat,  after  his  lord  had  fpoken  a  little  to  him,  faid  aloud  ; 
"  My  lord  would  have  you  know,  that  it  is  not  of  pride  or  greatnefs,  that  he  com- 
"  eth  not  aboard  your  fliip  ;  but  for  that,  in  your  anfwer,  you  declare,  that  you  have 
,"  many  fick  amongft  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  confervator  of  health  of  the  city, 
"  that  he  fiiould  keep  a  diftance."  We  bowed  ourfelves  towards  him,  and  anfwered, 
"  we  were  his  humble  fervants  •,  and  accounted  for  great  honour,  and  fingular  hu- 
"  manity  towards  us,  that  which  was  already  done  ■,  but  hoped  well,  that  the  nature 
,"  of  the  ficknefs  ot  our  men  was  not  infcdious."  So  he  returned  ;  and  a  while 
after  came  the  notary  to  us  aboard  our  fhip;  holding  in  his  hand  a  fruit  of  that 
country,  like  an  orange,  but  of  colour  between  orange-tawny  and  fcarlet,  which  caft 
a  moft  excellent  odour.  He  ufed  it,  as  it  feemeth,  for  a  prefervative  againft  infec- 
tion. 
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tion.  He  gave  us  our  oath  ;  "  By  the  name  of  Jefus,  and  his  merits :"  and  after 
told  us,  that  the  next  day  by  fix  of  the  clock  in  the. morning  we  fliould  be  fent  to, 
and  brought  to  the  Strangers  houfe,  lb  he  called  it,  where  we  fliould  be  accommo- 
dated with  things,  both  for  our  whole,  and  for  ourfick.  So  he  left  us  ;  and  when 
we  offered  him  Ibme  piftolets,  he  fmiling,  faid  ;  "  he  mull  not  be  twice  paid  for 
"  one  labour  :"  meaning,  as  I  take  it,  that  he  had  falary  fufficient  of  the  Hate  for 
his  fervicc.  For,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  they  call  an  officer  that  taketh  reward?, 
Txvice-paid. 

The  next  morning  early,  there  came  to  us  the  fame  officer  that  come  to  us  at  firfl 
with  his  cane,  and  told  us,  "  he  came  to  conduft  us  to  the  Strangers  houfe-,  and 
"  that  he  had  prevented  the  hour,  bccaufe  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us 
"•  for  our  bufineis.  For,  faid  he,  if  you  will  follow  my  advice,  there  fliall  firit  go 
"  with  me  fome  few  of  you,  and  fee  the  place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  conveni- 
"  ent  for  you  •,  and  then  you  may  fend  for  your  fick,  and  the  reft  of  your  number, 
"  which  ye  will  bring  on  land."  We  thanked  him,  and  laid,  that  his  care,  which 
he  took  of  defolate  ftrangers,  God  would  reward.  And  fo  fix  of  us  went  on  land 
with  him  :  and  when  we  were  on  land,  he  v/ent  before  us,  and  turned  to  us,  and 
faid ;  "  he  was  but  our  fcrvant,  and  our  guide."  He  led  us  through  three  fair 
ftreets  -,  and  all  the  way  we  went  there  were  gathered  fome  people  on  both  fides. 
Handing  in  a  row  ;  but  in  fo  civil  a  fafliion,  as  if  it  had  been,  not  to  wonder  at  us,  but 
to  welcome  us  ;  and  divers  of  them,  as  we  pafled  by  them,  put  their  arms  a  little 
abroad-,  which  is  their gefture,  when  they  bid  any  welcome.  The  Strangers  houfe 
is  a  fair  and  fpacious  houle,  built  of  brick,  of  fomewhat  a  bluer  colour  than  our 
brick  •■,  and  with  handlbme  windows,  fome  of  glafs,  fome  of  a  kind  of  cambric 
oiled.  He  brought  us  firft  into  a  fair  parlour  above  flairs,  and  then  afked  us, 
"  What  number  of  perfons  we  were  ?  And  how  many  fick  ?"  We  anfwered,  "  we 
"  were  in  all,  fick  and  whole,  one  and  fifty  perfons,  wiiereof  our  fick  were  feven- 
"  tf  en,"  He  defired  us  to  have  patience  a  little,  and  to  flay  till  he  came  back  to  us, 
which  was  about  an  hour  after  ;  and  then  he  led  us  to  fee  the  chambers,  which 
v/ere  provided  for  us,  being  in  number  nineteen  :  They  having  caft  it,  as  it  Icemeth, 
that  four  of  thofe  chambers,  which  were  better  than  the  reft,  might  receive  four  of 
the  principal  men  of  our  company,  and  lodge  them  alone  by  themfelves  ;  and  the 
other  fifteen  chambers,  were  to  lodge  us  two  and  two  together.  The  chambers  were 
handfome  and  chearful  chambers,  and  furniflied  civilly.  Then  he  led  us  to  a  long 
galler}-,  like  a  dorture,  where  he  (hewed  us  all  along  the  one  fide,  for  the  other  fide 
was  but  wall  and  window,  feventeen  cells,  very  neat  ones,  jiaving  partitions  of 
cedar  wood.  Which  gallery  and  cells,  being  in  all  forty,  many  more  than  we  need- 
ed, were  inftituted  as  an  infirmary  for  fick  perlbns.  And  lie  told  us  withal,  that  as 
any  of  our  fick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  removed  from  his  cell  to  a  chamber:  for 
which  purpofe  there  were  fet  forth  ten  fpare  chambers,  befides  the  number  we  fpake 
of  before.  This  done,  he  brought  us  back  to  the  parlour,  and  lifting  up  his  cane  a 
little,  as  they  do  when  they  give  any  charge  or  command,  faid  to  us,  "  Ye  are  to 
"  know  that  the  cuftom  of  the  land  requircth,  that  after  this  day  and  to-morrow, 
"  which  we  give  you  for  removing  of  your  people  from  your  fliip,  you  are  to  keep 
"  within  doors  for  three  days.  But  let  it  not  trouble  you,  nor  do  not  think  yourfelves 
"  reftrained,  but  rather  left  to  your  reft  andeafe.  You  fliall  want  nothing,  and  there 
"  .are  fix  of  our  people  appointed  to  attend  you,  for  any  bufinefs  you  may  have  abroad." 
We  gave  him  thanks,  with  all  afFeftion  and  refpedl,  and  faid  -,  "  God  furely  js  ma- 
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"  nifcfted  in  this  land."     We  offered  him  alfo  twenty  piftclets  •,  but  he  fmiled,  and- 
only  iaid  •,  "  What  ?  twice  paid  !"  And  fo  he  left  us.     Soon  after  our  dinner  was 
ferved  in  -,  which  was  right  good  viands,  both  for  bread  and  meat:  better  than  any 
colleo-iate  diet  that  I  have  known  in  Europe.     We  had  alfo  drink  of  three  forts,  all 
wholiom  and  good  •,  wine  of  the  grape  -,  a  drink  of  grain,  fuch  as  is  with  us  our  ale, 
but  more  clear  :  and  a  kind  of  cider  made  of  a  fruit  of  that  country  •,  a  wonderful 
pleafing  and  refrelhing  drink,  Befides,  there  were  brought  in  to  us  great  ftore  of  thofe 
fcarlet  oranges  for  our  fick  ;  which,  they  faid,  were  an  aflured  remedy  for  ficknefs 
taken  at  fea.     There  was  given  us  alfo,  a  box  of  fmall  gray  or  whitifh  pills,  which 
they  wifhed  our  fick  fhould  take,  one  of  the  pills  every  night  before  fleep ;  which, 
they  faid,  would  haften  their  recovery.     The  next  day,  after  that  our  trouble  of  car- 
riacre,  and  removing  of  our  men,  and  goods  out  of  our  fhip,  was  fomewhat  fettled 
and  quiet,  I  thought  good  to  call  our  company  together ;  and  when  they  were  affem- 
bled,  faid  unto  them  ;  "  My  dear  friends,  let  us  know  ourfelves,  and  how  it  ftand- 
"  eth  with  us.     We  are  men  caft  on  land,  as  Jonas  was,  out  of  the  whale's  belly, 
"  when  we  were  as  buried  in  the  deep  :  and  now  we  are  on  land,   we  are  but  be- 
"  tween  death  and  life  ;  for  we  are  beyond  both  the  old  world  and  the  new  ;   and 
"  whether  ever  we  fliall  fee  Europe,  God  only  knoweth.     It  is  a  kind  of  miracle 
"  hath   brought  us  hither  :  and   it  muft  be  little  lefs  that  fhall  bring  us  hence. 
"  Therefore  in  regard  of  our  deliverance  paft,  and  our  danger  prefent  and  to  come, 
"  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and  every  man  reform  his  own  ways. .    Befides  we  are  come 
"  here  among  a  chriftian  people,  full  of  piety  and  humanity  :  let  us  not  bring  that 
"  confufion  of  face  upon  ourfelves,  as  to  fliew  our  vices  or  unworthinefs  before 
*'  them.     Yet  there  is  more  :  for  they  have  by  commandment,  though  in  form  of 
"  courtefy,  cloiftered  us  within  thefe  walls  for  three  days :  who  knoweth  whether  it 
"  be  not  to  take  fome  tafte  of  our  manners  and  conditions  ?  And  if  they  find  them 
"  bad,  to  baniili  us  ftraightways  •,  if  good,  to  give  us  farther  time.     For  thefe  men, 
"  that  they  have  given  us  for  attendance,  may  withal  have  an  eye  upon  us.     There- 
"  fore  for  God's  love,  and  as  we  love  the  weale  of  our  fouls  and  bodies,  let  us  fo  be- 
*'  have  ourfelves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  may  find  grace  in  the  eyes 
"  of  this  people."     Our  company  with  one  voice  thanked  me  for  my  good  admoni- 
tion, and  promifed  me  to  live  foberly  and  civilly,  and  without  giving  any  the  leaft 
occafion  of  offence.     So  we  fpent  our  three  days  joyfully,  and  without  care,  in  ex- 
peftation   what  would  be  done  with  us  when    they  were  expired.     During  which 
tiine,  we  had  every  hour  joy  of  the  amendment  of  our  fick  ;  who  thought  themfelves 
caft  into  fome  divine  pool  of  healing  ;  they  mended  (o  kindly  and  fo  fait. 

The  morrow  after  our  three  days  were  paft,  there  came  to  us  a  new  man,  that  we 
had  not  feen  before,  clothed  in  blue  as  the  former  was,  fave  that  his  turban  was 
white,  with  a  fmall  red  crofs  on  the  top.  He  had  alfo  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.  Ac 
his  coming  in  he  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms  abroad.  We  of  our  parts 
faluted  him  in  a  very  lowly  and  fubmilTive  manner;  as  looking  that  from  him  we 
fhould  receive  fentence  of  life  or  death.  He  defired  to  fpeak  with  fome  few  of  us  : 
whereupon  fix  of  us  only  ftayed,  and  the  reft  avoided  the  room.  He  faid ;  "  I  am 
"  by  office  governor  of  this  Houfe  of  ftrangers,  and  by  vocation  I  am  a  Chriftian 
"  prieft-,  and  therefore  am  come  to  you,  to  offer  you  my  fervice,  both  as  ftrangers, 
"  and  chiefly  as  Chriftians.  Some  things  I  may  tell  you,  which  I  think  you  will 
"  not  be  unvviUing  to  hear.  The  ftate  hath  given  you  licence  to  ftay  on  land  for 
*'  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  :  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occafions  afk  farther 
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"**  time,  for  the  law  in  this  point  is  not  precife  -,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  myfelf  fliall 
"  be  able  to  obtain  for  you  fuch  farther  time  as  may  be  convenient.     Ye  fliall  aUb 
"  underftand,  that  the  Strangers  houfe  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much  aforehand  ; 
"  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  thefe  thirty  feven  years  ;  for  fo  long  it  is  fince  any 
"  ftranger  arrived  in  this  part :  and  therefore  take  ye  no  care  ;  the  Itate  will  defray 
"  you  all  the  time  you  ftay-,  neither  fnall  you  fcay  one  day  the  lefs  for  that.    As  for 
*'  any  mcrchandile  you  have  brought,  ye  fliall  be  well  ufed,  and  have  your  return 
*'  either  in  merchandife,  or  in  gold  and  filvcr  :  for  to  us  it  is  all  one.     And  if  you 
"  have  any  other  requeft  to  maice,  hide  it  not.     For  ye  fliall  find,  we  will  not  make 
"  your  countenance  to  fall  by  the  anfwer  ye  fliall  receive.   Only  this  I  mufl:  tell  you, 
"  that  none  of  you  mufl:  go  above  a  karan,  that  is  with  them  a  mile  and  an  iialf, 
"  from  the  wallsof  the  city  without  fpecial  leave."  We  anfwered,  after  we  had  looked 
awhile  one  upon  another,  admiring  this  gracious  and  parent-like  ufage  ;  "  that  we 
"  could  not  tell  what  to  fay  :  for  we  wanted  words  to  cxprefs  our  thanks  ;  and  his 
"  noble  free  ofters  left  us  nothing  to  aflc.     It  feemed  to  us,  that  we  had  before  us 
"  a  pidure  of  our  falvation  in  heaven  :  for  we  that  were  awliile  fince  in  the  jaws  of 
"  death,  were  now  brought  into  a  place  where  we  found  nothing  but  confolations. 
"  For  the  commandment  laid  upon  us,  we  would  not  fiil  to  obey  it,  though  it  was 
"  impofiible  but  our  hearts  fliould  be  inflamed  to  tread  farther  upon  this  happy  and 
"  holy  ground.     We  added  ;  that  our  tongues  fliould  firfl:  cleave  to  the  roofs  of 
"  our  mouths,  ere  we  fliould  forget  either  his  reverend  perfon,   or  this  whole  na- 
"  tion  in  our  prayers."     We  alfo  moft:  humbly  belbught  him  to  accept  of  us  as  his 
true  fervants,  by  as  jufl:  a  right  as  ever  men  on  earth  were  bounden,  laying  and  pre- 
fenting,  both  our  perions,  and  all  we  had  at  his  feet.     He  faid;  "  he  was  a  prieft, 
*'  and  looked  for  a  priefli's  reward  ;  which  was  our  brotherly  love,  and  the  good  of 
"  our  fouls  and  bodies."     So  he  went  from  uS,  not  without  tears  of  tendernefs  in 
his  eyes ;    and  left  us  alfo  confufed  with  joy  and  kindnefs,  faying  amongft  our- 
felves,  "  that  we  were  come  into  a  land  of  angels,  which  did  appear  to  us  daily,  and 
"  prevent  us  with  comforts  which  we  thought  not  of,  much  lefs  expefted." 

The  next  day  about  ten  of  the  clock  the  governor  came  to  us  again,  and  after 
falutations  faid  familiarly,  that  he  was  come  to  vifit  us  -,  and  called  for  a  chair,  and 
fat  him  down  :  and  we  being  fome  ten  of  us,  the  refl:  were  of  the  meaner  fort,  orelfe 
gone  abroad,  fat  down  with  him.  And  when  we  were  fet,  he  began  thus  :  "  We  of 
•"  this  iiland  of  Benfalem,  for  fo  they  call  it  in  their  language,  have  this  •,  that  by 
*'  means  of  their  folitary  fltuation,  and  of  the  laws  of  fecrecy  which  we  have  for  our 
"  travellers,  and  our  rare  admiffion  of  flirangers  ;  we  know  well  moft  part  of  the 
"  habitable  world,  and  are  ourfelves  unknown.  Therefore  becaufe  he  that  know- 
*'  cth  leafl:  is  flttefl:  to  aflc  quettions,  it  is  more  reafon  for  the  entertainment  of  .the 
*'  time,  that  ye  aflc  me  queftions,  than  that  I  afk  you."  We  anfwered  •,  "  That  we 
"  humbly  thanked  him  that  he  v.'ould  give  us  leave  fo  to  do  :  and  that  we  con- 
"  ceived  by  the  tafte  we  had  already,  that  there  was  no  worldly  thing  on  earth 
*'  more  worthy  to  be  known  than  the  fl:ate  of  that  happy  land.  But  above  all,  we 
"  faid,  fince  that  we  were  met  from  the  feveral  ends  of  the  world,  and  hoped  afl"uredly 
"  that  we  fliould  meet  one  day  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  that  we  were  botii 
*'  parts  Chriftians,  we  defired  to  know,  in  refpect  that  land  was  fo  remote,  and  fo 
"  divided  by  vafl:  and  unknown  feas,  from  the  land  where  our  Saviour  walked  on 
"  earth,  who  was  the  Apoille  of  that  nation,  and  how  it  was  converted  to  the 
*'  faith  :"  Itappearedin  his  face  that  he  took  great  contentment  in  this  our  quellion  : 
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he  faid,  "  Ye  knit  my  heart  to  you,  by  afking  this  queftion  in  the  firft  place*,  for 
"  it  flieweth  that  yow  firjl  feek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  •,  and  1  fhall  gladly  and  briefly 
"  fatisfy  your  demand. 

"  About  twenty  years  after  the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour,  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
"  there  was  feen  by  the  people  of  Renfufa,  a  city  upon  the  eaftern  coaft  of  our 
"  ifland,  within  night,  the  night  was  cloudy  and  calm,  as  it  might  be  fome  mile 
"  into  the  Tea,  a  great  pillar  of  light ;  not  fliarp,  but  in  form  of  a  column  or  cylin- 
*'  der  rifing  from  the  fea,  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven  ;  and  on  the  top  of  it  was 
"  feen  a  large  crofs  of  light,  more  bright  and  refplendent  than  the  body  of  the 
"  pillar.  Upon  which  fo  ftrange  a  fpeftacle,  the  people  of  the  city  gathered  apace 
"  together  upon  the  fands  to  wonder;  and  fo  after  put  themfelves  into  a  number  of 
*'  fmall  boats,  to  go  nearer  to  this  marvellous  fight.  But  when  the  boats  were 
"  come  within  about  fixty  yards  of  the  pillar,  they  found  themfelves  all  bound,  and 
"  could  go  no  farther,  yet  fo  as  they  might  move  to  go  about,  but  might  not  ap- 
"  preach  nearer :  lb  as  the  boats  ftood  all  as  in  a  theatre,  beholding  this  light  as 
"  an  heavenly  fign.  It  fo  fell  out,  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  boats  one  of  the 
"  wife  men  of  the  fociety  of  Solomon's  houfe,  which  houfe  or  college,  my  good 
"  brethren,  is  the  very  eye  of  this  kingdom-,  who  having  a  while  attentively  and 
"  devoutly  viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  crofs,  fell  down  upon  his  face  ; 
"  and  then  raifed  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  made 
"  his  prayers  in  this  manner  : 

"  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  thou  haft  vouchfafed  of  thy  grace^  to  thofe  of  our  or- 
"  der,  to  know  thy  works  of  creation,  and  thefecrets  of  them  ;  and  to  difcern,  as  far  as  ap- 
"  pertaineth  to  the  generations  of  men,  betiveen  divine  miracles,  works  of  nature,  works 
"  of  art,  and  impoftures  and  illufions  of  all  forts.  I  do  here  acknowledge  and  teftify  be- 
"  fore  this  people,  that  the  thing  which  we  now  fee  before  our  eyes,  is  thy  finger,  and  a 
"  true  miracle ;  and  for  afrnuch  as  we  learn  in  our  books,  that  thou  never  workeft  miracles, 
"  but  to  a  divine  and  excellent  end,  for  the  laws  of  nature  are  thine  own  laws,  and  thou 
"  exceedefi  them  not  but  upon  great  caufe,  we  moft  humbly  befeech  thee  to  profper  this  great 
"  fgn,  and  to  give  us  the  interpretation  and  life  of  it  in  mercy  ;  which  thou  doft  in  fome 
"  part  fecrctly  promife  by  fending  it  unto  us. 

"  Vv'hen  he  had  made  his  prayer,  he  prefently  found  the  boat  he  was  in  move- 
"  able  and  unbound  ;  whereas  all  the  reft  remained  ftill  faft ;  and  taking  that  for 
"  an  affurance  of  leave  to  approach,  he  caufed  the  boat  to  be  foftly  and  with  fi- 
"•  lence  rowed  towards  the  pillar.  But  ere  he  came  near  it,  the  pillar  and  crofs 
"  of  light  brake  up,  and  caft  itfelf  abroad,  as  it  were  into  a  firmament  of  many  ftars  ; 
"  which  alfo  vanifned  foon  after,  and  there  was  nothing;  left  to  be  feen  but  a  fmall 
"  ark  or  cheft  of  cedar,  dry,  and  not  wet  at  all  with  water,  though  it  fwam.  And 
"  in  the  fore-end  of  it  which  was  towards  him,  grew  a  fmall  green  branch  of  palm  ; 
"  and  when  the  wife  man  had  taken  it  with  all  reverence  into  his  bouC,  it  opened  of 
"  itfelf,  and  there  were  found  in  it  a  book  and  a  letter;  both  written  in  fine  parch- 
"  ment,  and  wrapped  in  findons  of  linen.  The  book  contained  all  the  canonical 
"  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  according  as  you  have  them,  for  we  know 
"  well  what  the  churches  with  you  receive,  and  the  Apocalypfe  itfelf:  and  fome 
"  other  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  were  not  at  that  time  written,  were 
"  neverthelefs  in  the  book  :  and  for  the  letter  it  was  in  thefe  words  : 

"  I  Bartho'omeiv,  a  fervant  of  the  Higheft,  and  Apoflle  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was  warned 
"  hy  an  angel  that  appeared  to  me  in  a  vif.on  of  glory,  that  Ifijould  commit  this  ark  to  the 
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"  floods  of  the  fea.  Therefore  I  do  teftify  and  declare^  unto  that  people  where  Godfliall 
"  ordain  this  ark  to  come  to  land,  that  in  the  fame  day  is  come  unto  them  fahation,  and 
"  peace,  and  good-will,  from  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lordjefus. 

"  There  was  alfo  in  both  thefe  writings,  as  well  the  book  as  the  letter,  wrought  a 
"  great  miracle,  conform  to  that  of  the  Apolllcs  in  the  original  gift  of  tongues. 
"  For  there  being  at  that  time  in  this  land,  Hebrews,  Perfians,  and  Indians,  befides 
"  the  natives,  every  one  read  the  book  and  letter,  as  if  they  had  been  written 
"  in  his  own  language.  And  thus  v/as  this  land  faved  from  infidelity,  as  the  rc- 
"  main  of  the  old  world  was  from  water,  by  an  ark,  through  the  apollolical  and  mi- 
"  raculous  evangelifm  of  St.  Bartholomew."  And  here  he  paufed,  and  a  mcf- 
fenger  came,  and  called  him  from  us.  So  this  was  all  that  pafled  in  that  con- 
ference. 

The  next  day  the  fame  governor  came  again  to  us  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
excufed  himfelf,  faying  ;  "  that  the  day  before  he  was  called  from  us  fomewhat 
"  abruptly,  but  now  he  would  make  us  amends,  and  fpend  time  with  us,  if  we  held 
"  his  company  and  conference  agreeable  :"  weanfwered-,  "  that  we  held  itfo  agree- 
"  able  and  pleafing  to  us,  as  we  forgot  both  dangers  paft  and  fears  to  come,  for 
"  the  time  we  heard  him  fpeak  -,  and  that  we  thought  an  hour  fpent  with  him,  was 
"  worth  yearsof  our  former  life."  He  bowed  himfelf  a  little  to  us,  and  after  we 
were  fet  again,  he  faid  ;  "  Well,  the  queftions  are  on  your  part."  One  of  our 
number  faid,  after  a  little  paufe;  "  that  there  was  a  matter  we  were  no  lefs  defirous 
"  to  know  than  fearful  to  afk,  left  we  might  prefume  too  far.  But  encouraged 
"  by  his  rare  humanity  towards  us,  that  could  fcarce  think  ourfelves  ftrangers,  be- 
"  ing  his  vowed  and  profefled  fervants,  we  would  take  the  hardinefs  to  propound  it : 
"  humbly  befeeching  him,  if  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  be  anfwered,  that  he  would 
"  pardon  ic,  though  he  rejetfled  it."  We  faid  ;  "  we  well  obferved  thofe  his  words, 
"  which  he  formerly  fpake,  that  this  happy  ifland  where  we  now  Hood,  was  known 
"  to  few,  and  yet  knew  moft  of  the^  nations  of  the  world;  which  we  found  to  be 
"  true,  confidering  they  had  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  knew  much  of  our  ftate 
"  and  bufinefs  ;  and  yet  we  in  Europe,  notwichftanding  all  the  remote  difcoveries 
"  and  navigations  of  this  laft  age,  never  heard  any  the  leaft  inkling  or  glimpfe  of 
"  this  illand.  This  we  found  wonderful  ftrange  -,  for  that  all  nations  have  mter- 
"  knowledge  one  of  another,  either  by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  by  ftrangers  that 
"  come  to  them  :  and  though  the  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  doth  commonly 
"  know  more  by  the  eye,  than  he  that  ftayeth  at  home  can  by  relation  of  the  tra- 
"  veller  ;  yet  both  ways  fuffice  to  make  a  mutual  knowledge,  in  fome  degree,  on 
"  both  parts.  But  for  this  ifland,  we  never  heard  tell  of  any  fliip  of  theirs,  that  had 
"  been  leen  to  arrive  upon  any  fliore  of  Europe  -,  no,  nor  of  either  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
"  Indies,  nor  vet  of  any  lliip  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  had  made  return 
"  from  them.  And  yet  the  marvel  relied  not  in  this.  For  the  fituation  of  it,  as 
"  his  lordfhip  faid,  in  the  fecret  conclave  of  fuch  a  vaft  fea  might  caufe  it.  But 
"  then,  that  they  fhould  have  knowledge  of  the  languages,  books,  affairs  of  thofe 
♦'  that  lie  fuch  a  diftance  from  them,  it  was  a  thing  we  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
"  of;  for  that  it  feemed  to  us  a  condition  and  propriety  of  divine  powers  and  beings, 
"  to  be  hidden  and  unfeen  to  others,  and  yet  to  have  others  open,  and  as  in  a  light 
"  to  them."  At  this  fpeech  the  governor  gave  a  gracious  fmile,  and  laid  -,  "  that 
"  we  did  well  to  afk  pardon  for  thisqueftion  we  now  afked ;  for  that  it  imported,  as  if 
"  we  thought  this  landaland  of  magicians, thatfentfarthfpiritsoftheair  into  all  parts. 
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"  to  bring  them  news  and  intelligence  of  other  countries."  It  was  anfwered  by  us 
all,  in  all  pofiible  humblenefs,  but  yet  with  a  countenance  taking  knowledge  that 
we  knew  that  he  fpake  it  but  merrily,  "  That  we  were  apt  enough  to  think  there 
*'  was  fomething  fupernatural  in  this  ifland,  but  yet  rather  as  angelical  than  magi- 
"  cal.  But  to  let  his  lordihip  know  truly,  what  it  was  that  made  us  tender  and 
*'  doubtful  to  afl<  this  queftion,  it  was  not  any  iuch  conceit,  but  becaufe  we  re- 
*'  membered,  he  had  given  a  touch  in  his  former  fpeech,  that  this  land  had  laws  of 
"  fecrecy  touching  ftrangers."  To  this  he  faid ;  "  You  remember  it  aright  •, 
"  and  therefore  in  that  I  fhall  fay  to  you,  I  muft  referve  fome  particulars,  which 
"  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal ;  but  there  will  be  enough  left  to  give  you  fa- 
"  tisfadion. 

"  You  fliall  underftand,  that  which  perhaps  you  will  fcarce  think  credible,  that 
"  about  three  thoufand  years  ago,  or  fomewhat  more,  the  navigation  of  the  world, 
"  efpecially  for  remote  voyages,  was  greater  than  at  this  day.  Do  not  think  with 
"  yourfelves,  that  I  know  not  how  much  it  is  increafed  with  you  within  thefe  fix- 
"  fcore  years  ;  I  know  it  well ;  and  yet  I  fay  greater  then  than  now  :  whether  it 
"  was,  that  the  example  of  the  ark,  that  laved  the  remnant  of  men  from  theuniver- 
"  fal  deluge,  gave  men  confidence  to  adventure  upon  the  waters,  or  what  it  was, 
"  but  fuch  is  the  truth.  The  Phoenicians,  and  efpecially  the  Tyrians,  had  great 
"  fleets.  So  had  the  Carthaginians  their  colony,  which  is  yet  farther  weft.  To- 
"  ward  the  eaft,  the  fhipping  of  iEgypt,  and  of  PaJEeftine,  was  likewife  great. 
"  China  alio,  and  the  great  Atlantis,  that  you  call  America,  which  have  now  but 
"  junks  and  canoes,  abounded  then  in  tall  fhips.  This  ifland,  as  appeareth  by 
"  faithful  regifters  of  thofe  times,  had  then  fifteen  hundred  ftrong  fliips,  of  great 
"  content.  Of  all  this,  there  is  with  you  fparing  memory,  or  none;  but  we  have 
"  large  knowledge  thereof. 

"  At  that  time,  this  land  was  known  and  frequented  by  the  fhips  and  veflels  of 
"  all  the  nations  before  named.  And,  as  it  cometh  to  pais,  they  had  many  times 
"  men  of  other  countries,  that  were  no  failors,  that  came  with  them  ;  as  Perfians, 
"  Chaldieans,  Arabians,  fo  as  almoft  all  nations  of  might  and  fame  relbrted  hither  ; 
"  of  whom  we  have  fome  ftirps  and  little  tribes  with  us  at  this  day.  And  for  our 
"  own  fliips,  they  went  fundry  voyages,  as  well  to  your  Straits,  wliich  you  call  the 
"  pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  feas  ;  as  to 
"  Peguin,  which  is  the  fame  with  Cambaline,  and  Quinzy,  upon  the  oriental  feas, 
"  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  the  eaft  Tartary. 

"  At  the  fame  time,  and  an  age  after,  or  more,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  At^ 
"  lantis  did  flourifh.  For  though  the  narration  and  deicription  which  is  made  by  % 
"  great  man  with  you,  that  the  defcendents  of  Neptune  planted  there  -,  and  of  the- 
"  magnificent  temple,  palace,  city,  and  hill ;  and  the  manifold  ftreams  of  goodly 
"  navigable  rivers,  which,  as  ib  many  chains,  environed  the  fame  fite  and  temple; 
"  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  afcent,  whereby  men  did  climb  up  to  the  fame,  as  if  it 
"  had  been  z  fcali  avli ;  be  all  poetical  and  fabulous  :  yet  ib  much  is  true,  that  the 
"  faid  country  of  Atlantis,  as  well  that  of  Peru  then  called  Coya,  as  that  of  Mexico 
"  then  named  Tyrambtl,  were  mighty  and  proud  kingdoms,  in  arms,  fliipping, 
"  and  riches  :  fo  mighty,  as  at  one  time,  or  at  leaft  within  the  Ipace  often  years, 
"  they  both  made  two  great  expeditions,  they  of  Tyrambel,  through  the  Atlantic 
"  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  they  of  Coya,  through  the  South  Sea  upon  this 
"  our  iQand  :  and  for  the  former  of  thefe,  which  was  into  Europe,  the  iame  author 
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amongft  you,  as  it  feemeth,  had  fome  relation  from  the  Egyptian  pried-  whom 
he  citeth.     For  afTurcdly,   fuch  a  thing  there  was,   but  whether  it  were  the  an- 
cient Athenians  that  had  the  glory  of  the  rcpuHe  and  refillance  of  thofc  forces,  I 
can  lay   nothing  :   but   certain  it  is,  there  never  came  back  cither  fliip,  or  man, 
from  that  voyage.     Neither  had  the  other  voyage  of  thole  of  Coya  upon  us  had 
better  fortune,    if  they  had  not  met  with  enemies  of  greater  clemency.     For  the 
king  of  this  iflmd,  by  name  Altabin,  a  wife  man,  and  a  great  warrior  ;  knowinp- 
well  both  his  own  ftrength,  and  that  of  his  enemies  ;  handled  the  matter  fo,  as 
he  cut  off  their  land  forces  from  their  fliips,  and  cntoilcd  both  their  navy,  and 
their  camp,  with  a  greater  power  than  theirs,  both  by  lea  and  land  ;  and  com- 
pelled them  to  render  themfelves  without  ftriking  ftroke  :  and  after  they  were  at 
his  mercy,  contenting  himtelf  only   with  their  oath,  that  they  fliould  no  more 
bear  arms  againll  him,  difmilfed  them  all  in  fafcty.     But  the  divine  revenge  over- 
took not  long  after  thole  proud  enterprifes.     For  within  Ids   than  the  fpace  of 
one  hundred  years,  the  great  Atlantis  was  utterly  loft  and  deftroyed  :  not  by  a 
great  earthquake,  as  your  man  faith,  for  that  whole  trad  is  little  fubjeft  to  earth- 
quakes, but  by  a  particular  deluge,  or  inundation  :  thole  countries  having,  at  this 
day,  far  greater  rivers,  and  far  higher  mountains,  to  pour  down  waters,  than  any 
part  of  the  old  world.     But  it  is  true,  that  the  fame  inundation  was  not  deep  ;  not 
paft  forty  foot,  in  moft  places,  from  the  ground  .  lb  that  although  it  deftroyed 
man  and  beaft  generally,  yet  fome  few  wild  inhabitants  of  the  wood  efcaped.    Birds 
alio  were  laved  by  flying  to  the  high  trees  and  woods.     For  as  for  men,  although 
they  had  buildings  in  many  places,  higher  than  the  deptli  of  the  water ;  yet  that 
inundation,  though  it  were  fhallow,  had  a  long  continuance  ;  whereby  they  of  the 
vale,  that  were  not  drowned,  periflied  for  want  of  food,  and  other  things  neceflary. 
So  as  marvel  you  not  at  the  thin  population  of  America,  nor  at  the  rudenels 
and  ignorance  of  the  people  •,  for  you  muft  account  your  inhabitants  of  America 
as  a  young  people;  younger  a  thoufand  years,  at  the  leaft,  than  the  reft  of  the 
world  :  for  that  there  was  fo  much  time  between  the  univerfal  flood,  and  their 
particular  inundation.     For  the  poor  remnant  of  human  feed,  which  remained 
in  their  mountains,  peopled  the  country  again  flowly,  by  little  and  little  ;  and 
being  fimple  and  favage  people,  not   like   Noah  and  his   fons,  which  was  the 
chief  family  of  the  earth,  they  were  not  able  to  leave  letters,  arts,  and  civility  to 
their  pofterity  ;  and  having  likewife  in  their  mountainous  habitations  been  uled, 
in  refpecl  of  the  extreme  cold  of  thofe  regions,  to  clothe  themfelves  with  the 
Ikins  of  tygers,  bears,  and  great  hairy  goats,  that  they  have  in  thofe  parts  •,  when 
after  they  came  down  into  the  valley,   and  found  the  intolerable  heats  which  are' 
there,  and  knew  no  means  of  lighter  apparel,  they  were  forced  to  begin  the  cuftom 
of  going  naked,  which  continueth  at  this  day.    Only  they  take  great  pride  and  de- 
light in  the  feathers  of  birds;   and  this  alfo  they  took  from  thofe  their  anceftors 
of  the  mountains,   who  were  invited  unto  it  by  the  infinite  flights  of  birds,  that 
came  up  to   the  high  grounds  while  the  waters  ftood  below.     So  you  fee,   by 
this  main  accident  of  time,  we  loft  our  traffic  with  the  Americans,  with  whom, 
of  all  others,  in  regard  they  lay  neareft  to  us,  we  had  moft  commerce.     As  for 
the   other   parts  of  the   world,  it  is   moft  manifeft,  that  in  the  ages  following, 
whether  it  were  in  refpecl:  of  wars,  or  by  a  natural  revolution  of  time,  naviga- 
tion did  every  where  greatly  decay  ;  and  efpecially  far  voyages,  the  rather  by  the 
ufe  of  gallevs,  and  fuch  veflels  as  could  hardly  brook  the  ocean,  were  altogether 
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"  left  and  omitted.  So  then,  that  part  of  intercourfe  which  could  be  from  other 
"  nations  to  fail  to  us,  you  fee  how  it  hath  long  fince  ceafed  ;  except  it  were  by 
"  fome  rare  accident,  as  this  of  yours.  But  now  of  the  cefTation  of  that  other  part 
"  of  intercourfe,  which  might  be  by  our  failing  to  other  nations,  I  muft  yield  you 
"  fome  other  caufe.  For  1  cannot  fay,  if  I  fliall  fay  truly,  but  our  {hipping,  for 
"  number,  ftrength,  mariners,  pilots,  and  all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation, 
"  is  as  o-reat  as  ever  :  and  therefore  why  we  Ihould  fit  at  home,  I  Ihall  now  give  you 
"  an  account  by  itfelf ;  and  it  will  draw  nearer  to  give  you  fatisfadlion,  to  your 
"  principal  quefi:ion. 

"  There  reigned  in  this  ifland,  about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  king,  whofe 
"  memory  of  all  others  we  moft  adore  ;  not  fuperftitioufly,  but  as  a  divine  inftru- 
"  ment,    though  a  mortal  man  ;  his  name  was  Solomona  :  and  we  efteem  him  as 
"  the   lawgiver  of  our  nation.     This  king  had  a  large  heart,  infcrutable  for  good, 
"  and  was  wholly  bent  to  make  his  kingdom  and  people  happy.     He  therefore  tak- 
"  ing  into  confideration,  how  fufRcient  and  fubftantive  this  land  was  to  maintain  it- 
"  felf  without  any  aid  at  all  of  the  foreigner,  being  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  miles 
"  in  circuit,  and  of  rare  fertility  of  foil,  in  the  greateft  part  thereof ;  and  finding 
"  alfo  the  fliipping  of  this  country  might  be  plentifully  fet  on  work,  both  by  fifhing 
"  and  by  tranfportations  from  port  to  port,  and  likewile  by  failing  unto  fome  fmall 
"  iflands  that  are  not  far  from  us,  and  are  under  the  crown  and  laws  of  this  (late  ; 
"  and  recallmg  into  his  memory  the  happy  and  flourifiiing  eftate  wherein  this  land 
"  then  was ;  fo  as  it  might  be  a  thoufand  ways  altered  to  the  worfe,  but  fcarce  any 
«'  one  way  to  the  better  ;  thought  nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
"  tions,  but  only,  as  far  as  human  forefight  might  reach,  to  give  perpetuity  to  that, 
"  which  was  in  his  time  fo  happily  eftabhfhed.    Therefore  amongft  his  other  funda- 
"  mental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  he  did  ordain  the  interdifts  and  prohibitions,  which 
"  we  have  touching  entrance  of  ftrangers  •,  which  at  that  time,  though  it  was  after 
"  the  calamity  of  America,  was  frequent  ;  doubting  novelties,   and  commixture  of 
'•'  manners.     It  is  true,  the  like  law,  againft  the  admiffion  of  ftrangers  without  li- 
"  cence,  is  an  ancient  law  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  and  yet  continued  in  ufe  :  but 
"  there  it  is  a  poor  thing  ;  and  hath  made  them  a  curious,  ignorant,  fearful,  foolilh 
"  nation.   But  our  lawgiver  made  his  law  of  another  temper.     For  firll,  he  hath  pre- 
"  ferved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking  order,  and  making  provifion  for  the  re- 
"  lief  of  ftrangers  diftrefled,  whereof  you  have  tafted."     At  which  fpeech,  as  reafon- 
was,  we  all  role  up  and  bowed  ourfelves.     He  went  on.     "  That  the  king  alfo  ftili- 
"  defiring  to  join  humanity  and  policy  together-,  and  thinking  it  againft  humanity, 
"  to  detam  ftrangers  here  againft  their  wills-,  and  againft  policy  that  they  Ihould  re- 
"  turn,  and  difcover  their  knowledge  of  this  eftate,  he  took  this  courle:  he  did  or- 
"  dain,  that  of  the  ftrangers  that  Ihould  be  permitted  to  land,  as  many,  at  all  times, 
"  might  depart  as  would  -,  but  as  many  as  would  ftay,  fliould  have  very  good  con- 
"  ditions,  and  means  to  live  from  the  ftate.     Wherein  he  faw  fo  far,   that  now  in 
"  fo  many  ages  fince  the  prohibition,  v/e  have  memory,  not  of  one  Ihip  that  ever 
"  returned,  and  but  of  thirteen  perfons  only,  at  feveral  times,  that  chofe  to  return 
"  in  our  bottoms.    What  thofe  few  that  returned  may  have  reported  abroad  1  know 
*'  not :   but  you  muft  think,  v/hatfoever  they  have  iaid,  could  be  taken  where  they 
"  came  but  for  a  dream.     Now  for  our  travelling  from  hence  into  parts  abroad,  our 
"  lawgiver  thought  fit  altogether  to   reftrain  it.     So  is  it  not  in  China.     For  the 
"  Chinefes  fail  where  they  will  or  can  j  which  fliewcth,  that  their  law  of  keeping 
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"  out  ftrangers,  is  a  law  of  pufiUanimity  and  fear.     But  this  reftraint  of  ours  hath 
"  one  only  exception,  which  is  admirable  •,   preferving  the  good  which  cometh 
"  by  communicating  with  ftrangers,  and  avoiding  the  hurt ;  and  I  will  now  open 
"  it  to  you.     And  here  I  fliall  feem  a  little  to  digrcls,   but  you  will  by  and  by  find 
"  it  pertinent.     Ye  Iliall  underftand,   my  dear  friends,  that  amongft  the  excellent 
"  afts  of  that  king,  one  above  all  hath  the  preeminence.     It  was  the  eredlion 
"  and  inilitution  of  an  order  or  fociety  which  we  call  Solomon's  houfe  >  the  noblefl: 
*'  foundation,  as  we  think,  that  ever  was  upon  the  earth  •,  and  the  lanthorn  of  this 
"  kingdom.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  ftudy  of  the  works  and  creatures  of  God.    Some 
"  think  it  beareth  the  founder's  name  a  little  corrupted,  as  if  it  fhould  be  Solo- 
"  mona's  houfe.     But  the  records  write  it,  as  it  is  fpoken.     So  as  I  take  it  to  be 
"  denominate  of  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  is  famous  with  you,  and  no  (Iranger 
"  to  us  i  for  we  have  fome  parts  of  his  worivs,  which  with  you  are  loil ;  namely, 
"  that  Natural  Hiftory  which  he  wrote  of  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,   to 
"  the  mofs  that  groix:eth  out  of  the  ivall;  and  of  all  things  that  have  life  and  motion. 
"  This  maketh  me  think,  that  our  king  finding  himfelf  to  fymboiize   in   many 
"  things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lived  many  years  before  him,  ho- 
"  noured  him  with  the  title  of  this  foundation.     And  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  be 
"  of  this  opinion,  for  that  I  find  in  ancient  records  this  order  or  fociety  is  fome- 
"  times  called  Solomon's  houfe,  and  fometimes  the  college  of  the  fix  days  works ; 
"  whereby  I  am  fatisfied,  that  our  excellent  king  had  learned  from  the  Hebrews, 
*'  that  God  had  created  the  world,  and  all  that  therein  is,  within  fix  days ;  and 
"  therefore   he   inftituting  that  houfe  for  the  finding  out  of  the  true  nature  of  all 
"  things,  whereby  God  might  have  the  more  glory  in  the  workmanfliip  of  them, 
"  and  men  the  more  fruit  in  the  ufe  of  them,  did  give  it  alfo  that  fecond  name. 
"  But  now  to  come  to  our  prefent  purpofe.     When  the  king  had  forbidden  to  all 
"  his  people  navigation  into  any  part,  that  was  not  under  his  crown,  he  made  never- 
"  thelefs  this  ordinance  ;  that  every  twelve  years  there  fhould  be  fet  forth,  out  of 
"  this  kingdom,  two  fhips  appointed  to  feveral  voyages ;  that  in  either   of  thefe 
"  fhips  there  Ihould  be  a  million  of  tliree  of  the  fellows  or  brethren  of  Solomon's 
"  houfe  ;  whofe  errand  was  only  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  ftate  of 
"  thofe  countries  to  which  they  were  defigned  •,  and  efpecially  of  the  fciences,  arts, 
"  manufaiflures,  and  inventions  of  all  the  world  ;  and  withal  to  bring  unto  us  books, 
"  inftruments,  and  patterns,  in  every  kind  :  that  the  Ihips,  after  they  had  landed 
"  the  brethren,    Ihould  return  ;  and  that  the  brethren  fhould  ftay  abroad  till  the 
"  new  million.      Thefe  fhips  are  not  otherwife  fraught,  than  with  ftore  of  victuals, 
"  and  good  quantity  of  treafure  to  remain  with  the  brethren,  for  the  buying  of 
"  fuch  things,  and  rewarding  of  fuch  perfons,  as  tliey  fhould  think  fit.     Now  for 
"  me  to  tell  you  how  the  vulgar  fort  of  mariners  are  contained  from  being  difcover- 
"  ed  at  land  ;  and  how  they  that  muft  be  put  on  fhore  for  any  tiir^,   colour  them- 
"  felves  under  the  names  of  other  nations  ;  and  to  what  places  thefe  voyages  have 
"  been  defigned  -,  and  what  places  of  rendezvous  are  appointed  for  the  new  midlons  ; 
"  and  the  like  circumftances  of  the  practique ;  I  may  not  do  it :  neither  is  it  much  to 
"  your  defire.     But  thus  you  fee  we  maintain  a  trade,  not  for  gold,  filver,  or  jewels  ;. 
"  nor  for  filks  •,   nor  for  fpices  ;  nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter  ;   but  only  for 
"  God's  firft  creature,  which  was  light :  to  have  light,  I  fay,  of  the  growth  of  all 
"  parts  of  the  world."     And  when  he  had  faid  this  he  was  filent;  and  fo  were  we 
all.     For  indeed  we  were  all  atloniflied  to  hear  fo  fcrange  things  fo  probably  told. 
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And  Ke  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  {ay  fomewhat,  but  had  it  not  read/,  in 
great  courtely  took  us  off,  and  defcended  to  a(k  us  queftions  of  our  voyage  and 
fortunes,  and  in  the  end  concluded,  that  we  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourfelves, 
what  time  of  ilay  we  would  demand  of  the  ftate  -,  and  bad  us  not  to  fcant  ourfelves  ; 
for  he  would  procure  fuch  time  as  we  defired.  "Whereupon  we  all  rofe  up,  and 
prefentcd  ourfelves  to  kits  the  flcirt  of  his  tippet,  but  he  would  not  fuffer  us  ;  and 
fo  took  his  leave.  But  wiien  it  came  onceamongft  our  people,  that  the  ftate  ufed 
to  offer  conditions  to  rtrangers  that  would  ftay,  we  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of 
our  men  to  look  to  our  fliip  -,  and  to  keep  them  from  going  prefently  to  the  go- 
vernor to  crave  conditions.  But  v^ith  much  ado  we  refrained  them,  till  we  might 
agree  what  courfe  to  take. 

We  took  ourfelves  now  for  free  men,  feeing  there  was  no  danger  of  our  utter  per- 
<lition  ;  and  lived  molt  joyfully,  going  abroad  and  feeing  what  was  to  be  feen  in 
the  city  and  places  adjacent  within  our  tedder-,  and  obtaining  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meaneft  quality  ;  at  whole  hands  we  found  fuch  huma- 
nity, and  fuch  a  freedom  and  defire  to  take  ftrangers  as  it  were  into  their  bofom,  as 
was  enough  to  make  us  forget  all  that  was  dear  to  us  in  our  own  countries:  and 
continually  we  met  with  many  things,  right  worthy  of  obfervation  and  relation  ;  as 
indeed,  it  there  be  a  mirror  in  the  world  worthy  to  hold  mens  eyes,  it  is  that 
country.  One  day  there  were  two  of  our  company  bidden  to  a  feaft  of  the  family, 
as  they  call  it.  A  moft  natural,  pious,  and  reverend  cuftom  it  is,  fhewing  that 
nation  to  be  compounded  of  all  goodnefs.  This  is  the  manner  of  it.  It  is  granted 
to  any  man,  that  fhall  live  to  fee  thirty  perfons  defcended  of  his  body  alive  together, 
and  all  above  three  years  old,  to  make  this  feaft,  which  is  done  at  the  coft  of  the 
ftate  The  father  of  the  familv,  whom  they  call  the  Tirfan,  two  days  before  the 
feaft,  taketh  to  him  three  of  fuch  friends  as  he  liketh  to  choofe  ;  and  is  aflifted  alfo 
by  the  governor  of  the  city,  or  place,  where  the  feaft  is  celebrated  ;  and  all  the  per- 
fons ot  the  family  of  both  fexes  are  fummoned  to  attend  him.  Thefe  two  days  the 
Tirfan  fitteth  in  confultation  concerning  the  good  eftate  of  the  family.  There,  if 
there  be  any  difcord  or  fuits  between  any  of  the  family,  they  are  compounded  and 
appeafed.  There,  if  any  of  the  family  be  diftrefled  or  decayed,  order  is  taken  for 
their  relief,  and  competent  means  to  live.  There,  if  any  be  fubjedl  to  vice,  or  take 
ill  courfes,  they  are  reproved  and  cenfured.  So  likewife  direction  is  given  touching 
marriages,  and  the  courfes  of  life  which  any  of  them  fhould  take,  with  divers  other 
the  like  orders  and  advices.  The  governor  afTifteth,  to  the  end  to  put  in  execution, 
by  his  public  authority,  the  decrees  and  orders  of  the  Tirfan,  if  they  fliould  be  dif- 
obeyed  ;  though  that  feldom  needeth  -,  fuch  reverence  and  obedience  they  give  to 
the  order  of  nature.  The  Tirfan  doth  alfo  then  ever  choofe  one  man  from  amongft 
his  fons,  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  :  who  is  called  ever  after,  the  Son  of  the 
vine.  The  reafon  will  hereafter  appear.  On  the  feaft- day,  the  father,  or  Tirfan, 
Cometh  forth  after  divine  fervice  into  a  large  room  where  the  feaft  is  celebrated ; 
which  room  hath  an  half  pace  at  the  upper  end.  Againit  the  wall,  in  the  middle 
of  the  half  pace,  is  a  chair  placed  for  him,  with  a  table  and  carpet  before  it.  Over 
the  chair  is  a  ftate  made  round  or  oval,  and  it  is  of  ivy  ;  an  ivy  fomewhat  whiter 
than  ours,  like  the  leaf  of  a  filver  afp,  but  more  fliining-,  for  it  is  green  all  winter. 
And  the  ftate  is  curioufly  wrought  with  filver  and  filk  of  divers  colours,  broid- 
ing  or  binding  in  the  ivy  ;  and  is  ever  of  the  work  of  fome  of  the  daughters  of  the 
family  ;  and  veiled  over  at  the  top  with  a  fine  net  of  filk  and  filver.     But  the  iub- 
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ftance  of  it  is  true  ivy  ;  whereof,  after  it  is  taken  down,  the  friends  of  the  family 
are  defirous  to  have  fome  leaf  or  Jprig  to  keep.  The  Tirfan  cometh  forth  with 
all  his  generation  or  lineage,  tiae  males  before  him,  and  the  females  following  him-, 
and  if  there  be  a  mother,  from  whole  body  the  whole  lineage  is  dcfcended,  there 
is  a  traverie  placed  in  a  loft  above  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door, 
and  a  carved  window  of  glafs,  leaded  with  gold  and  blue  ;  where  fhe  fitteth,  but 
is  not  feen.  When  the  Tirfan  is  come  forth,  he  fitteth  down  in  the  chair  ;  and 
all  the  lineage  place  themll-lves  againlt  the  wall,  both  at  his  back,  and  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  half  pace,  in  order  of  their  years,  witliout  dilference  of  fex,  and  Hand 
upon  their  feet.  When  he  is  fet,  the  room  being  always  full  of  company,  but  well 
kept,  and  without  diforder  -,  after  fome  paufe  there  cometh  in  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  room  a  taratan,  which  is  as  much  as  an  herald,  and  on  either  fide  of  him 
two  young  lads  ;  whereof  one  carrieth  a  fcroU  of  tlicir  fliining  yellow  parchment ; 
and  the  other  a  clufter  of  grapes  of  gold,  with  a  long  foot  or  ftalk.  The  herald 
and  children  are  clothed  vvitli  mantles  of  fea-water  green  fittin  ;  but  the  herald's 
mantle  is  ftreamed  with  gold,  and  liath  a  train.  Then  the  herald  with  three  cur- 
tefies,  or  rather  inclinations,  cometh  upas  far  as  the  lialfpacej  and  there  firft  tak- 
eth  into  his  hand  the  fcroll.  This  fcroll  is  the  king's  charter,  containing  gift  of  re- 
venue, and  many  privileges,  exemptions,  and  points  of  honour,  granted  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  family  •,  and  is  ever  Ibled  and  dire(5ted,  "  To  fuch  an  one,  our  well- 
"  beloved  friend  and  creditor  :"  which  is  a  title  proper  only  to  this  cafe.  For  they 
fay,  the  king  is  debtor  to  no  man,  but  for  propagation  of  his  fubjeds.  The  leal 
fet  to  the  king's  charter,  is  the  king's  image,  imbolTed  or  moulded  in  gold  ;  and 
though  fuch  charters  be  expedited  of  courle,  and  as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied 
by  difcretion,  according  to  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  familv.  This  charter 
the  herald  readeth  aloud:  and  while  it  is  read,  the  father  or  Tirfan  ftandeth  up,  fup- 
ported  by  two  of  his  fons,  fuch  as  he  choofeth.  Then  the  herald  mounteth  tlie 
half  pace,  and  delivereth  the  charter  into  his  hand  :  and  with  that  there  is  an  accla- 
mation by  all  that  are  prelent  in  their  language,  which  is  thus  mucji ;  "  Happy 
"  are  the  people  of  Benfalem."  Then  tlie  herald  taketh  into  his  hand  from  the  other 
child  the  clufter  of  grapes,  which  is  of  gold  both  the  ftalk  and  the  grapes.  But 
the  grapes  are  daintily  enamelled  •,  and  if  the  males  of  the  family  be  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  grapes  are  enamelled  purple,  with  a  little  fun  fet  on  the  top  ;  if  the 
females,  then  they  are  enamelled  into  a  grcenifh  yellow  with  a  crefcent  on  the 
top.  The  grapes  are  in  number  as  many  as  there  are  defcendents  of  the  family. 
This  golden  clufter  the  herald  delivereth  alfo  to  the  Tirfan  ;  who  prefently  deliver- 
eth it  over  to  that  fon,  that  he  had  formerly  chofen  to  be  in  the  houle  with  him  :  who 
beareth  it  before  his  father  as  an  enfign  of  honour,  when  he  goeth  in  public  ever 
after;  and  is  thereupon  called  the  Son  of  the  vine.  After  this  ceremony  ended, 
the  father  or  Tirfan  retireth  ;  and  after  fome  time  cometh  forth  again  to  dinner, 
where  he  fitteth  alone  under  the  ftate  as  before  ;  and  none  of  his  defcendents  fit 
with  him,  of  what  degree  or  dignity  foever,  except  he  hap  to  be  of  Solomcn's 
houfe.  He  is  ferved  only  by  his  own  children,  fuch  as  are  male  ;  whx)  perform  un- 
to him  all  fervice  of  the  table  upon  the  knee  •,  and  the  women  only  ftand  about 
him,  leaning  againft  the  wall.  The  room  below  the  half  pace,  hath  tables  on  the 
fides  for  the  guefts  that  are  bidden  ;  v/ho  are  ferved  v;ith  great  and  comely  order  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  dinner,  which,  in  the  greateft  feafts  with  them,  laftetii  never 
above  an  hour  and  a  half,  there  is  an  hymn  lung,  varied  according  to  the  inventioa 
of  him  that  compofeth  it,  for  they  have  excellent  poefy,  but  the  fubjeft  of  it  is, 
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always,  the  praifes  of  Adam,  and  Noah,  and  Abraham  -,  whereof  the  former  two 
peopled  the  world,  and  the  laft  was  the  father  of  the  faithful  :  concluding  ever 
with  a  thankfgiving  for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  in  whofe  birth  the  births  of  all 
are  only  blefTed.  Dinner  being  done,  the  Tirfan  retireth  again  •,  and  having  with- 
drawn himfelf  alone  into  a  place,  where  lie  maketh  fome  private  prayers,  he  cometh 
forth  the  third  time  to  give  the  blefiing  •,  with  all  his  defcendents,  who  ftand  about 
him  as  at  the  firfl:.  Then  he  calleth  them  forth  by  one  and  by  one,  by  name,  as  he 
pleafeth,  though  feldom  the  order  of  age  be  inverted.  The  perfon  that  is  called, 
the  table  being  before  removed,  kneeleth  down  before  the  chair,  and  the  father  lay- 
eth  his  hand  upon  his  head,  or  her  head,  and  giveth  the  bleffing  in  thefe  words : 
"  Son  of  Benfalem,  or  daughter  of  Benfalem,  thy  father  faith  it;  the  man  by  whom 
"  thou  haft  breath  and  life  fpeaketh  the  word  ;  The  blelTmg  of  the  everlalting 
"  Father,  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  the  Holy  Dove  be  upon  thee,  and  make  the 
"  days  of  thy  pilgrimage  good  and  many."  This  he  faith  to  every  of  them  ;  and 
that  done,  if  there  be  any  of  his  fons  of  eminent  merit  and  virtue,  fo  they  be  not 
above  two,  he  calleth  for  them  again  •,  and  faith,  laying  his  arm  over  their  fhoulders, 
they  ftanding  •,  "  Sons,  it  is  well  ye  are  born,  give  God  the  praife,  and  perfevere  to 
"  the  end."  And  withal  hedelivereth  to  either  of  them  a  jewel,  made  in  the  figure 
of  an  ear  of  wheat,  which  they  ever  after  wear  in  the  front  of  their  turban  or  hat. 
This  done,  they  fall  to  mufic  and  dances,  and  other  recreations,  after  their  manner, 
for  the  reft  of  the  day.     This  is  the  full  order  of  that-feaft. 

By  that  time  fix  or  fcven  days  were  fpent,  I  was  fallen  into  ftrait  acquaintance 
■with  a  merchant  of  that  city,  whofe  name  was  Joabin.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  circum- 
cifed :  for  they  have  fome  few  ftirps  of  Jews  yet  remaining  among  them,  whom 
they  leave  to  their  own  religion  :  which  they  may  the  better  do,  becaufe  they  are 
of  a  far  differing  difpofition  from  the  Jews  in  other  parts.  For  whereas  they  hate 
the  name  of  Chrift,  and  have  a  fecret  inbred  rancour  againft  the  people  amongft 
whom  they  live  ;  thefe,  contrariwife,  give  unto  our  Saviour  many  high  attributes, 
and  love  the  nation  of  Benfalem  extremely.  Surely  this  man  of  whom  I  fpeak, 
wc-uld  ever  acknowledge  that  Chrift  was  born  of  a  virgin  ;  and  that  he  was  more 
than  a  man ;  and  he  would  tell  how  God  made  him  ruler  of  the  feraphims  which 
guard  his  throne  -,  and  they  call  him  alfo  the  milken  way,  and  the  Eliah  of  the 
Mellias ;  and  many  other  high  names  •,  which  though  they  be  inferior  to  his  divine 
Majefty,  yet  they  are  far  from  the  language  of  other  Jews.  And  for  the  country 
of  Benfalem,  this  man  would  make  no  end  of  commending  it :  being  defirous  by 
tradition  among  the  Jevvs  there,  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  people  thereof  were 
of  the  generations  of  Abraham,  by  another  fon,  whom  they  call  Nachoran  ;  and 
that  Mofes,  by  a  fecret  cabala,  ordained  the  laws  of  Benfalem  which  they  now  ufe  ; 
and  that  when  the  Meffias  ihouldcome,  and  fit  in  his  throne  at  Hierufalem,  the  king 
of  Benfalem  Ihould  fit  at  his  feet,  whereas  other  kings  fliould  keep  a  great  diftance. 
But  yet  fetting  afide  thefe  Jewifti  dreams,  the  man  was  a  wife  man,  and  learned, 
and  of  great  policy,  and  excellently  feen  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  nation. 
Amongft  other  difcourfes,  one  day  I  told  him  I  was  much  affefted  with  the  re- 
lation I  had  from  fome  of  the  company,  of  their  cuftom  in  holding  the  feaft  of  the 
family  ;  for  that,  methought,  I  had  never  heard  of  a  folemnicy  wherein  nature  did  fo 
much  prefide.  And  becaufe  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  from  the  nuptial  co- 
pulation,! defired  to  know  of  him,  what  laws  and  cuftoms  they  had  concerning  mar- 
riage ;  and  whether  they  kept  marriage  well ;  and  whether  they  were  tied  to  one  wife  ? 
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For  that  where  population  is  fo  much  afFefted,  and  fuch  as  with  them  it  feemed  to 
be,  there  is  commonly  permiflion  of  plurality  of  wives.  To  this  he  faid,  "  You  have 
realbn  for  to  commend  that  excellent  inltitution  of  the  feafl:  of  the  family  -,  and 
indeed  we  have  experience,  that  thofe  families  that  are  partakers  of  the  hlcfTing 
of  that  feaft,  do  fiourilTi  and  profper  ever  after  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  But 
hear  me  now,  and  I  will  tell  you  vvhat  I  know.  You  (hall  underftand,  that  there 
is  not  under  the  heavens  fo  challe  a  nation  as  this  of  Benfalcm  ;  nor  fo  free  from 
all  pollution  or  foulnefs.  It  is  the  virgin  of  tlie  world.  I  remember  I  have  read 
in  one  of  your  European  books,  of  an  holy  hermit  among  you,  that  defired  to  Ice 
the  fpirit  of  fornication  ;  and  there  appeared  to  him  a  little  foul  ugly  ^Ethiop  ; 
but  if  he  had  defired  to  fee  the  fpirit  ot  chaltity  of  Benfalcm,  it  would  have  appear- 
ed to  him  in  the  likenefs  of  a  fair  beautiful  cherubin.  For  there  is  nothing 
amongll  mortal  men  more  fair  and  admirable,  than  thechafte  minds  of  this  people. 
Know  therefore  that  with  them  there  are  no  ftews,  no  diifolute  houfes,  no  courte- 
fans,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay,  they  wonder,  with  deteftation,  at  you  in 
Europe,  which  permit  fuch  things.  They  fay,  ye  have  put  marriage  out  of  office  : 
for  marriage  is  ordained  a  remedy  for  unlawful  concupifcence  ;  and  natural  con- 
cupifcence  feemeth  as  a  fpur  to  marriage.  But  when  men  have  at  hand  a  remedy 
more  agreeable  to  their  corrupt  will,  marriage  is  almoft  expulfed.  And  therefore 
there  arc  with  you  feen  infinite  m.en  that  marry  not,  but  choofe  rather  a  libertine 
and  im.pure  fingle  life,  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage  ;  and  many  that  do  marry, 
marry  late,  when  the  prime  and  ftrengthoftheir  years  is  paft.  And  when  they  do 
m.arry,  what  is  marriage  to  them  but  a  very  bargain  ;  wherein  is  fought  alliance, 
or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  fome  defire,  almoft  indifferent,  of  ifliie  •,  and  not  the 
faithful  nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife,  that  was  firftinftituted.  Neither  is  itpof- 
fible,  that  thofe  who  have  caft  away  fobafely  fo  much  of  their  ftrength  fhould  great- 
ly elteem  children,  being  of  the  fame  matter,  as  chafte  men  do.  So  likewife 
during  marriage.  Is  the  cafe  much  amended,  as  it  ought  to  be  if  thofe  things  were 
tolerated  only  for  neceffity  r  No,  for  they  remain  ftill  as  a  very  affront  to  marriage. 
The  haunting  of  thofe  diflblute  places,  or  refort  to  courtefans,  are  no  more  punifhed 
in  married  men  than  in  bachelors.  And  the  depraved  cuftom  of  change,  and  the 
delight  in  meretricious  embracements,  where  fin  is  turned  into  art,  maketh  m.ar- 
riage  a  dull  thing,  and  a  kind  of  impofition  or  tax.  They  hear  you  defend  thefe 
things,  as  done  to  avoid  greater  evils -,  as  advoutries,  deflouring  of  virgins,  unna-" 
tural  luft,  and  the  like.  But  they  fay,  this  is  a  prepoilerous  wifdofn  -,  and  they  call 
it  Lot's  offer,  who  tofave  his  guells  from  abufing,  offered  his  daughters :  nay,  they 
fay  farther,  that  there  is  little  gained  in  this  -,  for  that  the  fame  vices  and  appetites- 
do  ftill  remain  and  abound  -,  unlawful  luft;  being  like  a  furnace,  that  if  you  ftop  the- 
flames  altogether  it  will  quench  ;  but  if  you  give  it  any  vent  it  will  rage.  As  tor- 
mafculine  love,  they  have  no  touch  of  it ;  and  yet  there  are  not  fo  faithful  and  in-- 
violate  friendfhips  in  the  world  again  as  are  there  -,  and  to  fpeak  generally,  as  I 
faid  before,  I  have  not  read  of  any  fuch  chaftity  in  any  people  as  theirs.  And  their 
ufual  laying  is.  That  wholbever  is  unchafte  cannot  reverence  himifclf :  and  they 
fay.  That  the  reverence  of  a  man's  felf  is,  next  religion,  the  chiefeft  bridle  of  alt 
vices."  And  when  he  had  fiid  this,  the  good  Jew  paufed  a  little-,  whereupon  I,  f^r" 
more  willing  to  hear  him  fpea]<  on  than  to  fpeak  myfelf ;  yet  thinking  it  decent,  that 
pon  his  pauic  of  I'peechI  fhould  not  be  altogether  filent,  faid  only  this;  "  that  I 
would  lay  to  him,  as  the  widow  of  Sarepta  faid  to  Elias  ;  that  he  was  come  to 
Vol.  I.  A  a  a  "  bring 
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"  bring  to  memory  our  fins  ;  and  that  I  confefs  the  righteoufnefs  of  Benfalem  was 
"  greater  than  the  righteoufnefs  of  Europe."  At  which  fpeech  he  bowed  his  head, 
and  went  on  in  this  manner  :  "  They  have  alfo  many  wife  and  excellent  laws  touch- 
"  ing  marriage.  They  allow  no  polygamy  ;  they  have  ordained  that  none  do  inter- 
"  marry,  or  contraft,  until  a  month  be  part  from  their  firtl  interview.  Marriage 
"  without  confent  of  parents  they  do  not  make  void,  but  they  muld  it  in  the  inhe- 
"  ritors :  for  the  children  of  fuch  marriages  are  not  admitted  to  inherit  above  a  third 
*'  part  of  their  parents  inheritance,  i  have  read  in  a  book  of  one  of  your  men,  of 
*'  a  feigned  commonwealth,  where  the  married  couple  are  permitted  before  they  con- 
"  trad,  to  fee  one  another  naked.  This  they  dillike  ;  for  they  think  it  a  fcom 
"  to  give  a  refufal  after  fo  familiar  knowledge  :  but  becaufe  of  many  hidden  detetfts 
"  in  men  and  womcns  bodies,  they  have  a  more  civil  way  :  for  they  have  near  every 
"  town  a  couple  of  pools,  which  they  call  Adam  and  Eve's  pools,  where  it  is  per- 
"  mitted  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  man,  and  another  of  the  friends  of  the  woman, 
"  to  fe:;  them  feverally  bathe  naked." 

And  as  we  were  thus  in  conference,  there  came  out  one  that  feemed  to  be  a  meflen- 
ger,  in  a  rich  huke,  that  fpake  with  the  Jew  :  whereupon  he  turned  to  me,  and  faid  ; 
"  You  will  pardon  me,  for  I  am  commanded  away  in  hafle."  The  next  morning 
he  came  to  me  again  joyful,  as  it  feemed,  and  faid,  "  There  is  word  come  to  the 
*'  governor  of  the  city,  that  one  of  the  fathers  of  Solomon's  houfe  will  be  here  this 
'•  day  feven-night :  we  have  feen  none  of  them  this  dozen  years.  His  coming  is  in 
"  (late  -,  but  the  caufe  of  his  coming  is  fecret.  I  will  provide  you  and  your  fellows 
*'  of  a  good  flanding  to  fee  his  entry."  I  thanked  him  and  told  him,  I  was  mod 
glad  of  the  news.  The  day  being  come,  he  made  his  entry.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  flature  and  age,  comely  of  perfon,  and  had  an  afpefi:  as  if  he  pitied  men. 
He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  fine  black  cloth,  with  wide  fleeves  and  a  cape.  His  un- 
der garment  was  of  excellent  white  linen  down  to  the  foot,  girt  with  a  girdle  of  the 
fame ;  and  a  findon  or  tippet  of  the  fame  about  his  neck.  He  had  gloves  that  were 
curious,  and  fet  with  ftone  ;  and  fhoes  of  peach  coloured  velvet.  His  neck  was  bare 
to  the  fhouldcrs.  Elis  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spani(h  Montera  •,  and  his  locks 
curled  below  it  decently  :  they  were  of  colour  brown.  His  beard  was  cut  round,  and 
of  the  fame  colour  with  his  hair,  fomewhat  lighter.  He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chariot 
without  wheels,  litter-wife,  with  two  horfes  at  either  end,  richly  trapped  in  blue  velvet 
embroidered  ;  and  two  footmen  on  each  fide  in  the  like  attire.  The  chariot  was  all 
of  cedar,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  cryftal ;  fave  that  the  fore-end  had  pannels  of  fap- 
phires,  ftt  in  borders  of  gold,  and  the  hinder  end  the  like  of  emeralds  of  the  Peru 
colour.  There  was  alfo  a  fun  of  gold,  radiant  upon  the  top,  in  the  midfl: ;  and  on 
the  top  before  a  I'mall  cherub  of  gold,  with  wings  difplayed.  The  chariot  was  cover- 
ed with  cloth  of  gold  tifiued  upon  blue.  He  had  before  him  fifty  attendants,  young 
men  all,  in  white  fattin  loofe  coats  to  the  mid-leg,  and  ftockings  of  white  filk  ;  and 
fhoes  of  blue  velvet  ;  and  hats  of  blue  velvet ;  with  fine  plumes  of  divers  colours, 
fet  round  like  hat-bands.  Next  before  the  chariot  went  two  men  bare-headed,  in 
linen  garments  down  to  the  foot,  girt,  and  fhoes  of  blue  velvet,  who  carried  the  one 
a  crofier,  the  other  a  paftoral  (laff,  like  a  fheep-hook  ;  neither  of  them  of  metal,  but 
the  crofier  of  balm  wood,  the  paftoral  ftafF  of  cedar.  Horfemen  he  had  none,  neither 
before  nor  behind  his  chariot :  as  it  feemeth,  to  avoid  all  tumult  and  trouble.  Be- 
hind his  chariot  went  all  the  officers  and  principals  of  the  companies  of  the  city.  He 
fat  alone,  upon  culhions  of  a  kind  of  excellent  plufh,  blue  ,  and  under  his  foot  curi- 
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ous  carpets  of  filk  of  divers  colours,  like  the  Perfian,  but  far  finer.  He  held  up  his 
bare  hand  as  he  went,  as  bledlng  the  people,  but  in  filence.  The  ftreet  was  wonder- 
fully well  kept;  ib  that  there  was  never  any  army  had  their  men  ftand  in  better 
battle  array,  than  the  people  (lood.  The  windows  likewife  were  not  crouded,  but 
every  one  flood  in  them  as  if  they  had  been  placed.  When  the  ihcw  was  pall,  the 
Jew  faid  to  me  -,  "  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  attend  you  as  I  would,  in  regard  of  fome 
*'  charge  the  city  hath  laid  upon  me,  for  the  entertaining  of  this  great  perfon." 
Three  days  after  the  Jew  came  to  me  again,  and  faid  ;  "  Ye  are  happy  men  ;  for 
"  the  father  of  Solomon's  houfe  taketh  knowledge  of  your  being  here,  and  com- 
"  manded  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  will  admit  all  your  company  to  his  prefence,  and 
•'  have  private  conference  with  one  of  you  that  ye  (hall  choofe  :  and  for  this  hath  ap- 
"  pointed  the  next  day  after  to-morrow.  And  becaufe  he  meaneth  to  give  you  his 
"  blefllng,  he  hath  appointed  it  in  the  forenoon."  We  came  at  our  day  and  hour, 
and  I  was  chofen  by  my  fellows  for  the  private  accefs.  We  found  him  in  a  fair 
chamber,  richly  hanged,  and  carpeted  under  foot,  wit' out  any  degrees  to  the  ftate; 
he  was  fet  upon  a  low  throne  richly  adorned,  and  a  rich  c  oth  of  ftate  over  his  head, 
of  blue  fattin  embroidered.  He  was  alone,  fue  that  he  had  two  pages  of  honour, 
on  either  hand  one,  finely  attired  in  white.  His  under  garments  were  like  what  we 
faw  him  wear  in  the  chariot ;  but  inlead  of  his  gown,  he  had  on  him  a  mantle  with 
a  cap,  of  the  fame  fine  black,  faftened  about  him.  When  we  came  in,  as  we  were 
taught,  we  bowed  low  at  our  firfl:  entrance  -,  and  when  we  were  come  near  his  chair, 
he  flood  up,  hold'ng  forth  his  hand  ungloved,  and  in  pofture  of  blefTing;  and  we 
every  one  of  us  Hooped  down,  and  kiffed  the  hem  of  his  tippet.  That  done,  the  reft 
departed,  and  I  remained.  Then  he  warned  the  pages  forth  of  the  room,  and 
caufcd  me  to  fit  down  befide  him,  and  fpake  to  me  thus  in  the  Spanifh  tongue. 

"GOD  blefs  thee,  my  fon  ;  I  will  give  thee  the  greateft  jewel  that  I  have.  For 
"  I  will  impart  unto  thee,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  a  relation  of  the  true  (late 
"  of  Solomon's  houfe.  Son,  to  make  you  know  the  true  flate  of  Solomon's  houfe, 
♦'  1  will  keep  this  order.  Firft,  I  will  fet  forth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foundation. 
"  Seconc^ly,  the  preparations  and  inftruments  we  have  for  our  works.  Thirdly,  the 
♦'  feveral  employments  and  funftions  whereto  our  fellows  are  alTigned.  And,  fourth- 
"  ly,  the  ordinances  and  rites  which  we  obferve. 

"  The  end  of  our  foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  caufes,  and  fecret  motions  of 
"  things  ;  and  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of  human  empire,  to  the  effedting  of  all 
•'  things  poffible. 

"  The  preparations  and  indruments  are  thcfe.  We  have  large  and  deep  caves  of 
"  feveral  depths  :  tlie  deepeft  r.re  funk  fix  hundred  fathom  -,  and  fome  of  them  are 
*'  digged  and  made  under  great  hlls  and  mountains  :  fo  that  if  you  reckon  together 
"  the  cepth  of  the  hill,  and  the  depth  of  the  cave,  they  are,  fome  of  them,  above 
*'  three  miles  dtep.  For  we  find  that  the  depth  of  an  hill,  and  the  depth  of  a  cave 
*'  from  the  flat,  is  the  fame  thing  ;  both  remote  alike  from  the  fun  and  heavens 
"  beams,  and  from  the  open  air.  Thefe  caves  we  call  the  lower  region.  And  we 
"  ufe  them  for  a  1  coagulations  indurations,  refrigerations,  and  confervations  of 
"  bodies.  We  ule  them  likewife  for  the  imitation  of  natural  mines  :  and  the  produc- 
"  ing  alfo  of  new  artificial  metals,  by  compofitions  and  materials  which  we  ufe  and 
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"  lay  there  for  many  years:  We  ufe  them  alfo  fometimes,  which  may  feem  ftrange, 
"  for  curing  of  fome  difeafes,  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  in  fome  hermits  that  choofc 
*'  to  live  there,  well  accommodated  of  all  things  neceflfary,  and  indeed  live  very  long; 
*'  by  whom  alio  we  learn  many  things. 

"  We  have  burials  in  feveral  earths,  where  we  put  divers  cements,  as  the  Chinefes 
"  do  their  porcellane.  But  we  have  them  in  greater  variety,  and  fome  of  them  more 
"  fine.  We  have  alfo  great  variety  of  comports,  and  foils,  for  the  making  of  the 
"  earth  fruitful. 

*«  We  have  high  towers  ;  the  highefl:  about  half  a  mile  in  height ;  and  fome  of 
♦'  them  likewife  let  upon  high  mountains;  fo  that  the  vantage  of  the  hill  with  the 
"  tower,  is  in  the  higheft  of  them  three  miles  at  leaft.  And  thefe  places  we  call  the 
"  upper  region  :  accounting  the  air  between  the  high  places  and  the  low,  as  a  middle 
"  region.  We  ule  thefe  towers,  according  to  their  feveral  heights  and  fituations, 
"  for  infolation,  refrigeration,  confervation,  and  for  the  view  of  divers  meteors ;  as 
"  winds,  rain,  fnovv,  hail,  and  fome  of  the  fiery  meteors  alfo.  And  upon  them,  in 
"  fome  places,  are  dwellings  of  hermits,  whom  we  vific  fometimes,  and  inftruct 
"  what  to  oblerve. 

"  We  have  great  lakes  both  fait  and  frefh,  whereof  we  have  ufe  for  the  fifh  and 
"  fowl.  We  ufe  them  alfo  for  burials  of  fome  natural  bodies  :  for  we  find  a  differ- 
*■  ence  in  things  buried  in  earth,  or  in  air  below  the  earth ;  and  things  buried  in 
"  water.  We  have  alfo  pools,  of  which  fome  do  ftrain  frefh  water  out  of  fait ;  and 
"  others  by  art  do  turn  frefh  water  into  fait.  We  have  alfo  fome  rocks  in  the  midfb 
"  of  the  fea  :  and  fome  bays  upon  the  Ihore  for  fome  works,  wherein  is  required  the 
"  air  and  vapour  of  the  fea.  We  have  likewife  violent  ftreams  and  catarads,  which 
"  ferve  us  for  many  motions  :  and  likewife  engines  for  multiplying  and  enforcing  of 
"  winds,  to  fet  alfo  on  going  divers  motions. 

•'  We  have  alfo  a  number  of  artificial  wells  and  fountains,  made  in  imitation  of 
*'  the  natural  fources  and  baths ;  as  tindured  on  vitriol,  fulphur,  fleel,  brafs, 
*'  lead,  nitre,  and  other  minerals.  And  again,  we  have  little  wells  for  infufions 
"  of  many  things,  where  the  waters  take  the  virtue  quicker  and  better,  than  in  veffels 
"  or  bafons*-  And  amongfi:  them  we  have  a  water,  which  we  call  water  of  para- 
"  dife,  being,  by  that  we  do  to  it,  made  very  fovereign  for  health  and  prolonga- 
"  tion  of  life. 

*'  We  have  alfo  great  and  fpacious  houfes,  where  we  imitate  and  demonftrate 
"  meteors;  as  fnow,  hail,  rain,  forrie  artificial  rains  of  bodies,  and  not  of  water, 
"  thunders,  lightenings ;  alfo  generations  of  bodies  in  air ;  as  frogs,  flies,  and  di- 
•'  vers  others. 

*'  We  have  alfo  certain  chambers,  which  we  call  chambers  of  health,  where  we 
"  qualify  the  air  as  v/e  think  good  and  proper  for  the  cure  of  divers  difeafes,  and 
"  prefervation  of  health. 

"  We  have  alfo  fair  and  large  baths,  of  feveral  mixtures,  for  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
"  and  the  refloring  of  man's  body  from  arefadlion  :  and  others,  for  the  confirming 
"  of  it  in  ftrength  of  finews,  vital  parts,  and  the  very  juice  and  fubftance  of  the 
«'  body. 

"  We  have  alfo  large  and  various  orchards  and  gardens,  wherein  we  do  not  fo 
*'  much  refpefl  beauty,  as  variety  of  ground  and  foil,  proper  for  divers  trees  and 
"  herbs :  and  fome  very  Ipacious,  where  trees  and  berries  are  fet,  whereof  we  make 
*'  divers  kinds  of  drinks,  befides  the  vineyards.     In  thefe  we  pradlife  likewife  all 
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*'  conclufions  of  grafting  and  inoculating,  as  well  of  wild  trees  as  of  fruit  trees, 
"  which  produceth  many  effeifts.  And  we  make,  by  art,  in  the  fame  orchards  and 
"  gardens,  trees  and  flowers  to  come  earlier  or  later  than  their  feafons  -,  and  to  come 
*'  up  and  bear  more  fpeedily  than  by  their  natural  courle  they  do.  We  make  them 
*'  alfo  by  art  greater  much  than  their  nature  ;  and  their  fruit  greater,  and  Tweeter, 
"  and  of  differing  tafle,  fmell,  colour,  and  figure,  from  their  nature.  And  many 
"  of  them  we  fo  order,  as  they  become  of  medicinal  ufe. 

"  We  have  alfo  means  to  make  divers  plants  rife  by  mixtures  of  earths  without 
"  feeds  i  and  likewife  to  make  divers  new  plants,  differing  from  the  vulgar ;  and  to" 
*'  make  one  tree  or  plant  turn  into  another. 

"  We  have  alfo  parks  and  inclofuies  of  all  forts  of  beads  and  birds,  v.hich  we 
*'  ufe  nor  only  for  view  or  rarenefs,  but  likewife  for  difildions  and  trials  ;  that 
*'  thereby  we  may  take  light,  what  may  be  wrought  upon  the  body  of  man.  Where- 
•'  in  we  find  many  ftrange  effefts  ;  as  continuing  life  in  them,  though  divers  parts, 
".which  you  account  vital,  be  perifhed  and  taken  forth  ;  reliifcitating  of  Ibms  that 
*'  feem  dead  in  appearance  ;  and  the  liRe.  We  try  alfo  all  poifons  and  other  medicines 
"  upon  them,  as  well  of  chirurgery  as  phyfic.  By  art  likewife,  we  make  them 
'«  greater  or  taller,  than  their  kind  is;  and  contrariwife  dwarf  them,  and  flay  their 
"  growth  :  we  make  them  moref  uitful  and  bearing  than  their  kind  is  ;  and  contra- 
*'  riwife  barren,  and  not  generative.  Alfo  we  make  them  differ  in  colour,  fliape. 
"  aftivity,  many  ways.  We  find  means  to  make  commixtures  and  copulation«  of 
*'  divers  kinds,  which  have  produced  many  new  kinds,  and  them  not  barren,  as  the 
•'  general  op  nion  is.  We  make  a  number  of  kinds  of  ferpents,  worms,  files,  fifhes, 
"  of  putrefaction  -,  whereof  fome  are  advanced  in  effcd  to  be  perfe5t  creatures,  like 
*'  beafts,  or  birds;  and  have  fexes,  and  do  propagate.  Neither  do  .we  this  by 
"  chance,  but  we  know  beforehand,  of  what  matter  and  commixture,  v/hat  kind  of 
"  thofe  creatures  will  arife. 

"  We  have  alfo  particular  pools,  where  we  make  trials  upon  fiHies,  as  we  have 
"  faid  before  of  beafl:s  and  birds. 

"  Wc  have  alfo  places  for  breed  and  generation  of  thofe  kinds  of  worms,  and 
*'  flies,  which  are  of  fpecial  ufe  ;  fuch  as  are  with  you  your  filk-worms  and  bees. 

"  I  wil4  not  hold  you  long  with  recounting  of  our  brew-houfcs,  bake-houfb, 
"  and  kitchens,  where  are  made  divers  drinks,  breads,  and  meats,  rare,  and  of 
"  fpecial  effects.  Wints  we  have  of  grapes ;  and  drinks  of  other  juice,  of  fruits, 
"  of  gr-ins,  and  of  roots:  and  of  mixtures  with  honey,  fugar,  manna,  and  fruits 
«'  dried  and  decofled.  Alfo  of  the  tears  or  woundings  of  trees,  and  of  the  pulp  of 
"  canes.  And  thefe  drinks  are  of  feveral  ages,  fome  to  the  age  or  laft  of  forty 
"  years.  We  have  drinks  alfo  brewed  wi:h  feveral  herbs,  and  roots,  and  fpices  i 
"  yea,  wirh  feveral  fleflies,  and  white- meats  ;  whereof  fome  of  the  drinks  are  fuch 
"  as  they  are  in  effect  meat  and  drink  both  :  lb  that  divers,  efpecially  in  age,  do 
"  defire  to  live  with  them,  with  little  or  no  meat,  or  bread.  And  above  all,  we 
"  ftrive  to  have  drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts,  to  infinuate  into  the  body,  and  yet 
*'  without  all  biting,  fharpnefs,  or  fretting  ;  infomuch  as  fome  of  them  put  uporv 
"  the  back  of  your^hand,  will,  with  a  little  ftay,  pafs  through  to  the  palm,  and 
"  yet  tafte  mild  to  the  mouth.  We  have  alio  waters  which  we  ripen  in  that  fafliion 
"  as  they  become  nourifhing  ;  fo  that  they  are  indeed  excellent  drink  ;  and  many 
"  will  ufe  no  other.  Breads  we  have  of  feveral  grains,  roots,  and  kernels  :  yea, 
'«  and  fome  of  flefh,  and  fil'h,  dried  j  with  divers  kinds  of  kavcr>ings  and  feafoningsj 
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"  fo  that  fome  do  extremely  move  appetites ;  fome  do  nourifli  fo,  as  divers  do  live 
*'  on  them,  without  any  other  meat  •,  who  live  very  long.  So  for  meats,  we  have 
*'  fome  of  them  lo  beaten,  and  made  tender,  and  mortified,  yet  without  all  cor- 
"  rupting,  as  a  weak  heat  of  the  ftomach  wiil  turn  them  into  good  chylus,  as  well 
"  as  a  ftrong  heat  would  meat  otherwife  prepared.  We  have  fome  meats  alfo,  and 
"  breads  and  drinks,  which  taken  by  men,  enable  them  to  fa  ft  long  after  ;  and  fome 
"  other,  thu  ukd  make  the  very  flefn  of  mens  bodies  fenfibly  more  hard  and  tough, 
"  and  their  ftrength  far  greater  than  otherwife  it  would  be. 

'•  We  have  difpenfatories,  or  fhops  of  medicines-,  wherein  you  may  eafily  think, 
"  if  we  have  fuch  variety  of  plants  and  living  creatures  more  than  you  have  in 
•'  Europe,  for  we  know  what  you  have,  the  fimples,  drugs,  and  ingredients  of 
"  medicines,  muft  likewife  be  in  fo  much  the  greater  variety.  We  have  them  like- 
"  wife  of  divers  ages,  and  long  fermentations  And  for  their  preparations,  we  have 
"  not  only  all  manner  of  exquifite  diliillations  and  fc-parations,  and  efpecially  by 
"  gentle  heats  and  percolations  through  divers  ftrainers,  yea,  and  fubftances  ;  but 
"  alfo  exaft  forms  of  compofition,  whereby  they  incorporate  almoft  as  they  were 
"  natural  fimples. 

"  We  have  alfo  divers  mechanical  arts,  which  you  have  not ;  and  fluffs  made  by 
"  them  •,  as  papers,  linen,  filks,  tiflLes  ;  dainty  works  of  feathers  of  wonderful 
"  luftre  ;  excellent  dyes,  and  many  others :  and  fliops  likewife  as  well  for  fuch  as 
*'  are  not  brought  into  vulgar  ufe  amongft  us,  as  for  thofe  that  are.  For  you  muft 
"  know,  that  of  the  things  before  recited,  many  of  them  are  grown  into  ufe 
"  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  yet,  if  they  did  flow  from  our  invention,  we  have 
"  of  them  alfo  for  patterns  and  principals. 

"  We  have  alfo  furnaces  of  great  diverfities,  and  that  keep  great  diverfity  of  heats ; 
*'  fierce  and  quick  J  ftrong  and  conftant ;  foft  and  mild  ;  blown,  quiet,  dry,  moift; 
"  and  the  like.  But  above  all,  v.-e  have  heats  in  imitation  of  the  fjn's  and  heavenly 
"  bodies  heats,  that  pafs  divers  inequalities,  and,  as  it  were,  oi b\  progreffes,  and 
"  returns,  whereby  we  produce  admirable  effeds.  Befides,  w?  have  heats  of  dungs, 
"  and  of  bellies  and  maws  of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  blood  and  bodies ;  and 
"  of  hays  and  herbs  laid  up  moift  ;  of  lime  iinquenched  -,  and  fuch  like.  Inftruments 
"  alfo  which  generate  heat  only  by  motion.  rind  farther,  places  for  ftrong  infola- 
*'  tions  :  and  again,  places  under  the  earth,  which  by  nature  or  art,  yield  heat.  Thefe 
*'  divers  heats  we  ufe,    as  the  nature  of  the  operation  which  we  intend  requireth. 

"  We  have  alfo  perfpeftive  houfl-s,  where  we  make  demonftrations  of  all  lights 
*'  and  radiations  ;  and  of  all  colours  •,  and  out  of  things  uncoloured  and  tranfparent, 
*'  we  can  reprefent  unto  you  all  feveral  colours  :  not  in  rain-bows,  as  it  is  in  gems 
"  and  prifms,  but  of  themfelves  fingle.  We  reprefent  alfo  all  multiplications  of 
"  light,  which  we  carry  to  great  diftance -,  and  make  fo  fharp,  as  to  difcern  fmall 
"  points  and  lines  :  alio  all  colorations  of  light:  all  delufions  and  deceits  of  the 
"  fight,  in  figures,  magnitudes,  motions,  colours :  all  demonftrations  of  fhadows. 
"  We  find  alfo  divers  means  yet  unknown  to  you,  of  producing  of  light  originally 
"  from  divers  bodies.  We  procure  means  of  Iceing  objeds  afar  off;  as  in  the  hea- 
"  ven,  and  remote  places ;  and  reprefent  things  near  as  far  off;  and  things  afar  off 
"  as  near;  making  feigned  d.ftances.  We  have  alfo  helps  for  the  fight,  far  above 
"  Ipeftacles  and  glaffes  in  ufe.  We  have  alfo  glaffes  and  mean?,  to  fee  fmall  and 
"  minute  bodies  perfedly  and  diftinftly  ;  as  the  Ihapes  and  colours  of  fmall  flies  and 
"  worms,  grains,  and  flaws  in  gems,  which  cannot  otherwife  be  feen  j  obfervations 
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•  in  urine  and  blood,  not    otherwife  to  be  feen.      We   make  artificial  rain-bows 
halos,   anJ  circles  about  light.     We  reprefcnt  alfo  all  manner  of  reflexions,  re^ 
fractions,  and  multiplications  of  vifual  beams  of  objects. 

"  We  have  alfo  precious  (tones  of  all  kinds,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  and 
to  you  unknown;  cryftals  likewife;  and  glafl~es  of  divers  kinds  ;  and  amono-ft 
them  fome  of  metals  vitrificated,  and  other  materials,  befides  thofe  of  which  you 
make  glafs.  Alfo  a  number  of  folTils,  and  imperfeft  minerals,  which  you  have 
not.  Likewife  loadftones  of  prodigious  virtue  ;  and  other  rare  ftones,  both  na- 
tural and  artificial. 

"  We  have  alfo  found-houfes,  where  we  pradlife  and  demonftrate  all  founds,  and 
their  generati  n.  We  have  harmonics  which  ynu  have  not,  of  quarter-founds, 
and  Icfler  Aides  of  founds.  Divers  inftruments  of  mufic  likewife  to  you  unknown, 
fome  fweeter  than  any  you  have ;  together  with  bells  and  rings  that  are  dainty  and 
fweet.  We  reprcfent  fmall  founds  as  great  and  deep-,  likewife  great  founds  ex- 
tenuate and  (harp  ;  we  make  divers  tremblings  and  warblings  of  founds,  which  in 
their  original  are  entire.  We  repref,  nt  and  imitate  all  articulate  founds  and  letters, 
and  the  voices  and  n:.tcs  of  bealh  and  birds.  We  have  certain  helps,  which  fee 
to  the  ear  do  further  the  hearing  greatly.  We  have  alfo  divers  flrange  and  arti- 
ficial echoes,  reflecting  the  voice  many  times,  and  as  ic  were  to'Ting  it :  and  fome 
that  give  back  the  voice  louder  than  it  came ;  fome  fhriller,  and  fome  deeper ; 
yea,  fome  rendering  the  voice  differing  in  the  letters  or  articulate  found  from  that 
they  receive.  We  have  alfo  means  to  convey  founds  in  trunks  and  pipes,  ia 
ftraight  lines  and  diftances. 

"  We  have  alfo  perfume-houfes ;  wherewith  we  join  alfo  practices  of  tafle.  We 
multiply  fmells,  which  may  feem  flrange.  We  imitate  fmell?,  making  all  fmells 
to  breathe  out  of  other  mixtures  than  thofe  that  give  them.  We  make  divers 
imitations  of  tafte  likewife,  fo  that  they  will  deceive  any  man's  tafte.  And  in  this 
houfe  we  contain  alfo  a  confiture-houfe;  where  we  make  all  fweet-meats,  dry  and 
moift ;  and  divers  pleai'ant  wines,  milks,  broths,  and  falads,  in  far  greater  variety 
than  you  have. 

"  We  have  alfo  engine  houfes,  where  are  prepared  engines  and  inflruments  for 
all  forts  of  motions.  There  we  imitate  and  practife  to  make  fwifter  motions  than 
any  you  have,  either  out  of  your  muflcets,  or  any  engine  that  you  have  ;  and 
to  make  them,  and  mukiply  them  more  eafily,  and  with  fmall  force,  by  wheel* 
and  other  means  :  and  to  make  thsm  ftronger,  and  more  violent  than  yours  are ; 
exceeding  your  greatefl;  cannons  and  bafilifks.  We  reprefent  alfo  ordnance  and 
inftruments  of  war,  and  engines  of  all  kinds  :  and  likewife  new  mixtures  and 
compofitions  of  gun-powder,  wild- fires  burning  in  water,  and  unquenchable* 
Alfo  fire-works  of  all  variety  both  for  pleafure  and  ufe.  We  imitate  alfo  flights 
of  birds  ;  we  have  fome  degrees  of  flying  in  the  air ;  we  have  fliips  and  boats 
for  going  under  water,  and  brooking  of  feas  •,  alfo  fwimming-girdles  and  fup- 
porters.  We  have  divers  curious  clocks,  and  other  like  motions  of  return,  and 
fome  perpetual  motions.  We  imitate  alfo  motions  of  living  creatures,  by  images 
of  men,  beafls,  birds,  fifhes,  and  ferpents-,  we  have  alfo  a  great  number  of  other 
various  motions,  ftrange  for  equality,  finenefs,  and  fubtilty. 

"  We  have  alfo  a  mathematical  houfe,  where  are  reprefented  all  inftruments,  as 
well  of  geometry,  as  aftronomy,  exquifitely  mads. 
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"  We  have  alfo  houfes  of  deceits  of  the  fenfes  •,  where  we  reprefent  all  manner 
of  feats  of  jugling,  falfe  apparitions,  impoftures,  and  illufions  ;  and  their  fallacies. 
And  fiirely  you  will  eafily  believe,  that  we  tliat  have  fo  many  things  truly  natural, 
which  induce  admiration,  could  in  a  world  of  particulars  deceive  the  fenfes,  if 
we  would  difguife  thofe  things,  and  labour  to  make  them  feem  more  m.iraculous. 
But  we  do  hate  all  impollures  and  lies :  infomuch  as  we  have  feverely  forbidden 
ir  to  all  our  fellows,  under  pain  of  ignominy  and  fines,  that  they  do  not  fliew 
any  natural  work  or  thing,  adorned  or  fwelling ;  but  only  pure  as  it  is,  and 
without  all  affedation  of  ftrangenefs. 
"  Thcfe  are,  my  fon,  the  riches  of  Solomon's  houfe. 

•'  For  the  feveral  employments  and  offices  of  our  fellows  ;  we  have  twelve  that 
*'  fail  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  names  of  other  nations,  for  our  own  we  con- 
*'  ceal,  who  bring  us  the  books,  and  ablfrafts,  and  patterns  of  experiments  of  all 
*'  o.her  parts.     Thefe  we  call  merchants  of  light. 

"  We  have  three  that  collecb  the  experiments  which  are  in  all  books.  Thefe  we 
"  call  depredators. 

"  We  have  three  that  collefb  the  experiments  of  all  mechanical  arts;  and  alfo 
*'  of  liberal  fciences ;  and  alfo  of  practices  which  are  not  brought  into  arts.  Thefe 
*'  we  call  myrtery-men. 

V  We  have  three  that  try  new  experiments,  fuch  as  themfelves  think  good.  Thefe 
"  we  call  pioneers  or  miners, 

"  We  have  three  that  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  four  into  titles,  and 
"  tables,  to  give  the  better  light  for  the  drawing  of  obfervations  and  axioms  out  of 
"  them.     Thefe  we  call  compilers. 

"  We  have  three  that  bend  themfelves,  looking  into  the  experiments  of  their  fel- 
"  lows,  and  caft  about  how  to  draw  out  of  them  things  of  ufe  and  practice  for  man's 
"  life  and  knowledge,  as  well  for  works,  as  for  plain  demonftration  of  caufes,  means 
"  of  natural  divinations,  and  the  eafy  and  clear  difcovery  of  the  virtues  and  parts  of 
"  bodies.     Thefe  we  call  dowry-men  or  benefadors. 

"  Then  after  divers  meetings  and  confults  of  our  whole  number,  to  confider  of 
"  the  former  labours  and  colledions,  we  have  three  that  take  care,  out  of  them,  to 
'•  direft  new  experiments,  of  a  higher  light,  more  penetrating  into  nature  than 
"  the  former.     Thefe  we  call  lamps. 

"  We  have  three  others  that  do  execute  the  experiments  fo  direfted,  and  report 
"  them.     Thefe  we  call  inoculators. 

"  Laftly,  we  have  three  that  raife  the  former  difcoveries  by  experiments  into 
"  greater  obfervations,  axioms,  and  aphorifms.  Thefe  we  call  interpreters  of 
•'  nature. 

"  We  have  alfo,  as  you  mud  think,  novices  and  apprentices,  that  the  fucceflion  of 
"  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail :  befides  a  great  number  of  fervants,  and  at- 
"  tendants,  men  and  women.  And  this  we  do  alfo  :  we  have  confultations,  which 
*'  of  the  inventions  and  experiences  which  we  have  difcovered  lliall  be  publifhed, 
"  and  which  not :  and  take  all  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  for  the  concealing  of  thofe  which 
"  we  think  fit  to  keep  fecret :  though  fome  of  thofe  we  do  reveal  fometimes  to  the 
"  ftate,  and  fome  not. 
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"  For  our  ordinances  and  rites :  we  have  two  very  long  and  fair  galleries :  in  one 
*'  of  thefc  we  place  patterns  and  iamples  of  all  manner  of  the  more  rare  and  excel- 
"  lent  inventions:  in  the  other  we  place  the  ftatues  of  all  principal  inventors.  There 
"  we  have  the  llatue  of  your  Columbus,  that  difcovered  the  Well  Indies :  alio  the 
*'  inventor  of  Ihips  :  your  monk  that  was  the  inventor  of  ordnance,  and  of  gun- 
*'  powder  :  the  inventor  of  mufic  :  the  inventor  of  letters :  the  inventor  of  printing : 
**  the  inventor  of  obfervations  of  aftronomy  :  the  inventor  of  works  in  metal:  the 
"  inventor  of  glafs  :  the  inventor  of  filk  of  the  worm  :  the  inventor  of  wine  :  the 
"  inventor  of  corn  and  bread  :  the  inventor  of  fugars  :  and  all  thefe  by  more  certain 
•'  tradition  than  you  have.  Then  have  we  divers  inventors  of  our  own  of  excellent 
"  works ;  which  fince  you  have  not  feen,  it  were  too  long  to  make  delcriptions  of 
"  them ;  and  befides,  in  the  right  underftanding  of  thole  defcriptions,  you  might 
"  eafily  err.  For  upon  every  invention  of  value  we  ereifl  a  ftatue  to  the  inventor, 
"  and  give  him  a  liberal  and  honourable  reward.  Thefe  ftatues  are,  fome  of  brafs ; 
"  fome  of  marble  and  touch-ftone  -,  fome  of  cedar,  and  other  fpecial  woods  gilt  and 
"  adorned:  fome  of  iron;   fome  of  fiiver  ;  fome  of  gold. 

"  We  have  certain  hymns  and  fervices,  which  we  fay  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks 
"  to  God  for  his  marvellous  works :  and  forms  of  prayers,  imploring  his  aid  and 
*'  bleffing  for  the  illumination  of  our  labours  j  and  the  turning  of  them  into  good 
"  and  holy  ufes. 

"  Laftly,  we  have  circuits  or  vifits  of  divers  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
*'  where,  as  it  cometh  to  pafs,  we  do  publilh  fuch  new  profitable  inventions  as  we 
*'  think  good.  And  we  do  alfo  declare  natural  divinations  of  difeafes,  plagues, 
*'  fwarms  of  hurtful  creatures,  fcarcity,  tempefts,  earthquakes,  great  inun- 
"  dations,  comets,  temperature  of  the  year,  and  divers  other  things  ;  and  we 
*'  give  counfel  thereupon  what  the  people  fhall  do  for  the  prevention  and  remedy  of 
»'  them." 

And  when  he  had  faid  this,  he  flood  up;  and  I,  as  I  had  been  taught,  kneeled 
down ;  and  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  my  head,  and  faid  ;  "  God  blefs  thee,  my  fon, 
*'  and  God  blefs  this  relation  which  I  have  made.  I  give  thee  leave  to  publidi  it  for 
*'  the  good  of  other  nations;  for  we  here  are  in  God's  bofom,  a  land  unknown." 
And  fo  he  left  me  ;  having  afUgned  a  value  of  about  two  thoufand  ducats,  for  a 
bounty  to  me  and  my  fellows.  For  they  give  great  largefTes  where  they  come  upon 
all  occafions. 


Tbi  reft  "joas  ml  perfe^ed. 
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SILENCE  were  the  beft  celebration  of  that,  which  I  mean  to  commend;  for 
who  would  not  ufe  filence,  where  filence  is  not  made  ?  and  what  crier  can  make 
filence  in  fuch  a  noife  and  tumult  of  vain  and  popular  opinions  ?  My  praife  fhall  be 
dedicated  to  the  mind  itfcjf.     The  mind  is  the  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
A  man  is  but  what  he  knoweth.     The  mind  itfelf  is  but  an  accident  to  knowledge  ^ 
for  knowledge  is  a  double  of  that  which  is.     The  truth  of  being,  and  the  truth  of 
knowing,  is  all  one.     And  the  pleafures  of  the  affeftions  greater  than  the  pleafures 
of  the  fenfes.     And  are  not  the  pleafures  of  the  intelleft  greater  than  the  pleafures  of 
the  affedlions  ?   Is  it  not  a  true  and  only  natural  pleafure,  whereof  there  is  no  fatiety  ? 
Is  it  not  knowledge  that  doth  alone' clear  the  mind  of  all  perturbations  ?   How  many 
things  are  there  which  we  imagine  not  ?    How  many  things  do  we  efteem  and  value 
otherwife  than  they  are  ?     This  ill  proportioned  eflimation,  thefe  vain   imaginations, 
thefe  be  the  clouds  of  error  that  turn  into  the  ftorms  of  perturbation.     Is   there  any. 
fuch  happinefs  as  for  a  man's  mind  to  be  raifed  above  the  confufion  of  things ;  where 
he  may  have  the  profpedt  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  error  of  men.''     is  this  but 
a  vein  only  of  delight,  and  not  of  difcovery  ?    of  contentment,  and  not  of  benefit  ? 
Shall  we  not  as  well  difcern  the  riches  of  nature's  warehoufe,    as  the  benefit  of  her 
Ihop  ?     Is  truth  ever  barren  ?    Sh.ill  he  not  be  able  thereby  to  produce  worthy  effeds, 
and  to  endow  the  life  of  man  with  infinite  commodities?     But  fliall  I  make  this  gar- 
land to  be  put  upon  a  wrong  head  ?     Would  any  body  believe  me,   if  I  fhould  verify 
this,  upon  the  knowledge  that  is  now  in  ufe  ?     Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  inven- 
tion, by  reafon  of  all  the  learning  that  hath  been  thefe  many  hundred  year<v?      1  he 
induftry  of  artificers  maketh  fome  fmall  improvement  of  things  invented  ;  and  chance 
I'rmetimes  in   experimenting,   maketh  us  to  ftumble  upon  fomewhat  which  is  new  : 
but  all  the  difputation  of  the  learned  never  brought  to  light  one  efFeil:  of  nature  before 
unknown.     When   things  are  known  and  found  out,  then  they  can  defcant   upon- 
them,  they  can  knit  them  into  certain  caufes,    they  can    reduce  them   to  their  prin- 
c;ples.     If  any  inftance  of  experience  (land  againfl:  them,  they  can  range   it  in  order 
by  fome  diftindlions.     Bur  ail  this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit,   it  can  work  nothing.      I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  common  notions  which  we  call  reafon,  and  the  knitting  of  them 
together,  which  we  call  logic,    are  the  art  of  reafon  and  Uudies.      But  they  rather  caft 
obfcurity,  than  gain  light  to  the  contemplation  of  nature.    All  the  philofophy  of  nature 
which  is   now  received,  is   either  the   philofophy  of  the  Grecians,  or  that  o;h.r  of 
the  alchemifts.     That  of  the  Grecians  hath  the  foundations  in  words,  in  oftentation, 
in  confutation,  in  lefts,  in  fchools,  in  difputations.     The  Grecians  were,  as  one  of 
themfelves  fayeth,   you  Grecians,  ever  chUdrcn.  '  They  knew  little   antiquity  -,    they 
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knew,  except  fables,  not  much  above  five  hundred  years  before  themfelves.  I'hey 
knew  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  world.  That  of  the  alchemifts  hath  the  foundation 
in  impofture,  in  auricular  traditions  and  obfcurity.  It  was  catching  hokl  of  rehgion, 
but  the  principle  of  it  is,  Popuhis  vult  decipi.  So  that  I  know  no  great  difference  be- 
tween thefe  great  philolbphers,  but  that  the  one  is  a  loud  crying  folly,  and  the  other 
is  a  whifpering  folly.  The  one  is  gathered  out  of  a  few  vulgar  obfcrvations,  and 
the  other  out  of  a  few  experiments  of  a  furnace.  The  one  never  faileth  to  multiply 
words,  and  the  other  ever  faileth  to  multiply  gold.  Who  would  not  fmile  at  Arif- 
totle,  when  he  admireth  the  eurnity  and  invariableneCs  of  the  heavens,  as  there  were 
not  the  like  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  .'  Thofe  be  the  confines  and  borders  of  thefe 
two  kingdoms,  where  the  continual  alteration  and  incurfion  are.  The  fuperficies  and 
upper  parts  of  the  earth  are  full  of  varieties.  The  fuperficies  and  lower  parts  of  the 
heavens,  which  we  call  the  micidle  region  of  the  air,  is  full  of  variety.  There  is 
much  fpirit  in  the  one  part,  that  cahnot  be  brouglit  into  mafs.  There  is  much  maffy 
body  in  the  other  place,  that  cannot  be  refined  to  fpirit.  The  common  air  is  as  the 
wafte  ground  between  the  borders.  Who  would  not  fmile  at  the  aRronomers,  I 
mean  not  thefe  few  carmen  which  drive  the  earth  about,  but  the  ancient  aflronomers, 
which  feign  the  moon  to  be  the  fwifteft  of  the  planets  in  mot'on,  and  the  reft  in  oider, 
the  higher  the  flower ;  and  fo  are  compelled  to  imagine  a  double  motion  :  whereas 
hjw  evident  is  it,  that  that  which  they  call  a  contrary  motion,  is  but  an  abatement  of 
motion  .^  The  fixed  ftars  overgo  Saturn,  and  fo  in  them  and  the  reft,  all  is  but  one 
motion,  and  the  nearer  the  earth  the  flower.  A  motion  alfo  whereof  air  and  water 
do  participate,  though  much  interrupted.  But  why  do  I  in  a  conference  of  pleafure 
enter  into  thefe  great  matters,  in  fort  that  pretending  to  know  much,  1  fliould  forget 
what  ii  feafonable  ?  Pardon  me,  it  was  becaufe  all  things  may  be  endowed  and 
adorned  with  fpeeches,  but  knowledge  itfelf  is  more  beautiful  than  any  apparel  of 
words  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  And  let  not  me  feem  arrogant  without  refpeft  to  thefe 
great  reputed  authors.  Let  me  fo  give  every  man  his  due,  as  I  give  Time  his  due, 
which  is  to  difcover  truth.  Many  of  thefe  men  had  greater  wits,  far  above  mine 
own,  and  fo  are  many  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe  at  this  day.  But  alas,  they  learn 
nothing  there  but  to  believe  :  firft  to  believe  that  others  know  that  which  they  know 
not-,  and  after  themfelves  know  that  which  they  know  not.  But  indeed  facility  to 
believe,  impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  to  anfwer,  glory  to  know,  doubt  to  contra- 
dict, end  to  gain,  floth  to  fearch,  fceking  things  in  words,  refling  in  part  of  nature  ; 
thefe,  and  the  like,  have  been  the  things  which  have  forbidden  the  happy  match  be- 
tween the  mind  of  man,  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  in  place  thereof  have  mar- 
ried it  to  vain  notions  and  blind  experiments  :  and  what  the  pofterity  and  iffue  of  fo 
honourable  a  match  may  be,  it  is  not  hard  to  confider.  Printing,  a  grofs  invention  ; 
artillery,  a  thing  that  lay  not  far  out  of  the  way  ;  the  needle,  a  thing  partly  known 
before :  what  a  change  have  thefe  three  made  in  the  world  in  thtfe  times  ;  the  one  in  tlie 
ftate  of  learning,  the  ot'ier  in  the  ftate  of  war,  the  third  in  the  ftate  of  treafure, 
commodities,  and  navigation  .'  And  thofe,  I  fay,  were  but  ftumbled  upon  and  lighted 
upon  by  chance.  Therefore,  no  doubt  the  fovereignry  of  man  lieth  hid  in  know- 
ledge;  wherein  many  things  are  referved,  which  kings  with  their  treafure  cannot  buy, 
nor  with  their  force  command  ;  their  fpials  and  intelligencers  can  give  no  news  of 
them,  their  feamen  and  difcoverers  cannot  fail  v;here  they  grow  :  now  we  govern  na- 
ture in  opinions,  but  we  are  thrall  unto  her  in  ncceffity  ;  but  if  we  would  be  led  by 
her  in  invention,  we  fliould  command  her  in  aiftion. 

Bbb  2  VALE- 
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Interpretation    of    Nature: 

WITH   THE 

ANNOTATIONS  of  HERMES  STELLA. 

A  few  fragments  of  the  firfl  book. 
[None  of  the  Annotations  of  Stella  are  fet  down  in  thefe  fragments.'] 

C  H  A  P.  I.     Of  the  limits  and  end  of  kfwwledge. 

IN  the  divine  nature,  both  religion  and  philofophy  have  acknowledged  goodnefs 
in  perfeftion,  fcience  or  providence  comprehending  all  things,  and  abfolute 
fovereignty  or  kingdom.  In  afpiring  to  the  throne  of  power,  the  angels  tranf- 
grefled  and  fell ;  in  prefuming  to  come  within  the  oracle  of  knowledge,  man 
tranfgrelTed  and  fell  •,  but  in  purfuit  towards  the  fimilitude  of  God's  goodnefs  or 
love,  which  is  one  thing,  for  love  is  nothing  elfe  but  goodnefs  put  in  motion  or 
applied,  neither  man  or  fpirit  ever  have  tranfgrefled,  or  (hall  tranfgrefs. 

The  angel  of  light  that  was,  when  he  prefumed  before  his  fall,  faid  within 
himfelf,  /  will  afcend  and  be  like  unto  the  Higheft ;  not  God,  but  the  Higheft.  To  be 
like  to  God  in  goodnefs,  was  no  part  of  his  emulation  :  knowledge,  being  in  crea- 
tion an  angel  of  light,  was  not  the  want  which  did  moft  folicit  him  ;  only  becaufe 
he  was  a  minifter  he  aimed  at  a  fupremacy ;  therefore  his  climbmg  or  afcenfion  was 
turned  into  a  throwing  down  or  precipitation. 

Man  on  the  other  fide,  when  he  was  tempted  before  he  fell,  had  offered  unto 
him  this  fuggeftion,  that  he  J}:)ould  he  like  unto  God.  But  how  ?  not  fimply,  but  in 
this  part,  knowing  good  and  evil.  For  being  in  his  creation  inverted  with  fovereignty 
of  all  inferior  creatures,  he  was  not  needy  of  power  or  dominion.  But  again, 
being  a  fpirit  newly  inclofed  in  a  body  of  earth,  he  was  fitted  to  be  allured  with 
appetite  of  light  and  liberty  of  knowledge.  Therefore  this  approaching  and  in- 
truding into  God's  fecrets  and  myfteries,  was  rewarded  with  a  further  removing 
and  eftranging  from  God's  prcfence.  But  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  there  is  no 
danger  in  contending  or  advancing  towards  a  fimilitude  thereof;  as  that  which  is 
open  and  propounded  to  our  imitation.  For  that  voice,  whereof  the  heathen  and 
all  other  errors  of  religion  have  ever  confefled  that  it  founds  not  like  man.  Love 
your  enemies ;  be  you  like  unto  your  heavenly  Father .,  that  fuffereth  his  rain  to  fall  both 
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upon  (be  jujl  and  the  unjtift,  doth  well  declare,  that  we  can  in  that  point  commit 
no  excefs.  So  again  we  find  it  often  repeated  in  the  old  law.  Be  you  holy  as  I  am 
holy  ;  and  what  is  holinefs  elfe  butgoodnels,  as  we  confider  it  fcparate,  and  guarded 
from  all  mixture,  and  all  accefs  of  evil  ? 

Wherefore  feeing  that  knowledge  is  of  the  number  of  tliofe  things  which  are 
to  be  accepted  of  with  caution  and  diftinftion ;  being  now  to  open  a  fountain,  fuch 
as  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcern  where  the  iffues  and  ftreams  thereof  will  take  and  fall  j 
I  thought  it  good  and  neceflary  in  the  firll  place,  to  make  a  Itrong  and  found  head 
or  bank  to  rule  and  guide  the  courfe  of  the  waters  -,  by  fetting  down  this  pofition 
or  firmament,  namely,  'That  all  knowledge  is  to  be  limited  by  religion^  and  to  be  re- 
ferred to  nfe  and  a£lion. 

For  if  any  man  fhall  think,  by  view  and  enquiry  into  thefe  fcnfible  and  material 
things,  to  attain  to  any  light  for  the  revealing  of  the  nature  or  will  of  God  ;  he 
fliall  dangeroufly  abufe  himfelf.  It  is  true,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  creatures 
of  God  hath  for  end,  as  to  the  natures  of  the  creatures  themfelves,  knowledge  ; 
but  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  no  knowledge,  but  wonder :  which  is  nothing  elfc  but 
contemplation  broken  off,  or  lofing  icfeif.  Nay  further,  as  it  was  aptly  faid  by 
one  of  Plato's  Ichool,  the  fenfe  of  men  refembles  the  fiin,  ivhicb  cpeneth  and  rei'ealetb 
the  terrejlrial  globe,  but  obfcureth  and  concealeth  the  celeftial ;  fo  doth  the  fcnfc  diico- 
ver  natural  things,  but  darken  and  (hut  up  divine.  And  this  appeareth  fufficiently 
in  that  there  is  no  proceeding  in  invention  of  knowledge,  but  by  fimilitude  ;  and 
God  is  only  felf-like,  having  nothing  in  common  with  any  creature,  otherwile  than 
as  in  fhadow  and  trope.  Therefore  attend  his  will  as  himftlf  opcneth  it,  and  give 
unto  faith  that  which  unto  faith  belongeth  ;  for  more  worthy  it  is  to  believe,  than 
to  think  or  know,  confidering  that  in  knowledge,  as  we  now  are  capable  of  it,  the 
mind  fuffereth  from  inferior  natures  ;  but  in  all  belief  it  fufFereth  from  a  Ipirit, 
which  it  holdeth  fuperior,  and  more  authorized  than  itfelf. 

To  conclude ;    the  prejudice  hath  been  infinite,  that  both  divine  and  human 
knowledge  hath  received  by  the  intermingling  and  tempering  of  the  one  with  tlie  - 
other  ;  as  that  which  hath  filled  the  one  full  of  herefies,  and  the  otlier  full  of  fpe- 
culative  fiftions  and  vanities. 

But  now  there  are  again,  which,  in  a  contrary  extremity  to  thofe  which  give 
to  contemplation  an  over-large  fcope,  do  offer  too  great  a  reilraint  to  natural  and 
lawful  knowledge  ;  being  unjuftly  jealous  that  every  reach  and  depth  of  know- 
ledge wherewith  their  conceits  have  not  been  acquainted,  fhould  be  too  high  an 
elevation  of  man's  wit,  and  a  fcarching  and  ravelling  too  far  into  God's  iccrcts  v 
an  opinion  that  arifeth  either  of  envy,  which  is  proud  weaknefs,  and  to  be  ccn- 
fured  and  not  confuted,  or  elfe  of  a  deceitful  fimplicity.  For  if  they  mean  that 
the  ignorance  of  a  fecond  cauie  doth  make  men  more  devoutly  to  depend  upon 
the  providence  of  God,  as  fuppofing  the  effects  to  come  immediately  from  his 
hand  ;  I  demand  of  them,  as  Job  den:;anded  of  his  friends,  [Fill you  lye  for  God, 
as  man  will  for  man  to  gratify  hi;n?  But  if  any  man,  widiout  any  finifter  humour,. 
doth  indeed  make  doubt  that  this  digging  further  and  further  into  the  mine  of 
natural  knowledge,  is  a  thing  without  example,  and  uncomm.-ended  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  fruitlefs  ;  let  him  remember  and  be  inltructed :  for  behold  it  \va.s  not 
that  pure  light  of  natural  knowledge,  whereby  man  in  paradife  was  able  to  give 
unto  evc-ry  living  creature  a  name  according  to  his  propriety,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  tall ;  but  it  was  an  aJpiring  delire  to  attain  to  that  part  of  moral  knowledge,, 
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which  dcfineth  of  good  and  evil,  whereby  to  difpute  God's  commandments,  and  not 
to  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  the  original  temptation.  And 
the  firft  holy  records,  which  within  thofe  brief  memorials  of  things  which  pafled 
before  the  flood,  entered  few  things  as  worthy  to  be  regiftred,  but  only  linages  and 
propagations,  yet  neverthelefs  honour  the  remembrance  of  the  inventor  both  of 
mufic  and  works  in  metal.  Mofes  again,  who  was  the  reporter,  is  faid  to  have  been 
feen  in  all  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  nation  was  early  and  leading  in  matter  of 
knowledge.  And  Solomon  the  king,  as  out  of  a  branch  of  his  wifdom  extraordi- 
narily petitioned  and  granted  from  God,  is  faid  to  have  written  a  natural  hiftory  of 
all  that  is  grc-en,  from  the  cedar  to  the  mofs,  which  is  but  a  rudiment  between  putre- 
faftion  and  an  herb,  an  1  alfo  of  all  that  liveth  and  moveth.  And  if  the  book  of 
Job  be  turned  over,  it  will  be  found  to  have  much  afperfion  of  natural  philofophy. 
Nay,  the  fame  Solomon  the  king  affirmeth  directly,  that  tiie  glory  of  God  is  to 
csncedl  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  the  king  is  to  find  it  cut,  as  if,  according  to  the  inno- 
cent play  oi  children,  the  divine  Majelly  took  c^elight  to  hide  his  works,  to  the  end 
to  have  them  found  out  ;  for  in  naming  the  king  he  intendeth  man,  taking  fuch  a 
condition  of  man  as  hath  moft  excellency  and  greateft  commandment  of  wits  and 
means,  alluding  alfo  to  his  own  perfon,  being  truly  one  of  thofe  cleared  burning 
lamps,  whereof  himfelf  fpeaketh  in  another  place,  when  he  faith,  The  Jpirit  of  man 
is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  fearcheth  all  inwardnefs ;  which  nature  of  the 
foul  the  fame  Solomon  holding  precious  and  ineftimable,  and  therein  confpiring  with 
the  affection  of  Socrates,  who  fcorned  the  pretended  learned  men  of  his  time  for 
raifing  great  benefit  of  their  learning,  whereas  Anaxagoras  contrariwife,  and  divers 
others,  being  born  to  ample  patrimonies,  decayed  them  in  contemplation,  delivereth 
it  in  precept  yet  remaining,  Buy  the  truths  and  Jell  it  not;  and  fo  of  wifdom  and 
knovoUdge. 

And  left  any  man  fliould  retain  a  fcruple,  as  if  this  thirfl:  of  knowledge  were  rather 
an  humour  of  the  mind,  than  an  emptinels  or  want  in  nature,  and  an  inftincl  from 
God  ;  the  fame  author  defineth  of  it  fully,  faying,  God  hath  made  every  thing  in 
beauty  according  to  feafon ;  alfo  he  h.iih  fet  the  world  in  man's  heart,  yet  can  he  not 
find  out  the  work  which  God  workeib  from  the  beginning  to  the  end:  declaring  not 
obfcurely  that  God  hath  framed  the  mind  of  man  as  a  glafs,  capable  of  the  image 
of  the  univtrfal  world,  joying  to  receive  the  fignature  thereof,  as  the  eye  is  of  light ; 
yea,  no:  only  fatisfied  in  beholding  the  variety  of  things,  and  vicifTitude  of  times, 
f  ut  raifed  alfo  to  find  out  and  difcern  thofe  ordinances  and  decrees,  which  throughout 
all  thefe  changes  are  infallibly  obierved.  And  although  the  highclf  generality  of 
motion,  or  fummary  law  of  nature,  God  fhould  ftill  relerve  within  his  own  curtain  ; 
yet  many  and  noble  are  the  inferior  and  fecondary  operations  which  are  w/ithin  man's 
iounding.  This  is  a  thing  which  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  may  fo  plainly  fpeak  as 
truly  conceive,  that  as  all  knowledge  appeareth  to  be  a  plant  of  God's  own  planting, 
fo  it  may  ieem  the  (preading  and  fiourilhing,  or  at  Icaft  the  bearing  and  fruftitying  of 
this  plant,  by  a  providence  o\  God,  nay,  not  only  by  a  general  providence,  but  by  a 
fpecial  proph  cy,  was  appointed  to  this  au'umn  of  the  world  :  for  to  my  underftand- 
ing,  it  is  not  violent  to  the  letter,  and  fafe  now  after  the  event,  fo  to  interpret  that 
place  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  where,  ipeaking  of  the  latter  times,  it  is  faid,  Alany 
Jhidl  pafs  to  and  fro,  and  fcience  fhall  be  iU'^reafed  ;  as  if  the  opening  of  the  world  by 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  further  difcovery  of  knowledge,  fliould  meet  in 
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But  howfoever  that  be,  there  are  befides  the  authorities  of  Scriptures  before  recited, 
two  reafons  of  exceeding  great  weight  and  force,  why  religion  fliould  dearly  protedt 
all  incr^afe  of  natural  knowledge  the  one,  becaufe  it  leadeth  to  the  greater  exaltation' 
of  the  glory  of  God ;  for  as  the  Pfalms  and  other  Scriptures  do  often  invite  us  tc> 
confider,  and  to  magnify  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of  God  ;  fo  if  we  fliouid 
reft  only  in  the  contemplation  of  thole  fliews  which  lirft  offer  themfelves  to  our  fen- 
fes,  we  Ihould  do  a  like  injury  to  the  majefty  of  God,  as  if  we  fhould  judge  of  the 
ftore  of  fome  excellent  jeweller,  by  that  only  which  is  fet  out  to  the  ftrcet  in  his  fhop. 
The  other  reafon  is,  becaufe  it  is  a  fingular  help  and  a  prefervative  againlt  unbelief 
and  error :  for  faith  our  Saviour,  Tou  err,  not  bioiving  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  pouer  of 
God;  laying  before  us  two  books  or  volumes  to  rtudy,  if  we  will  be  fecured  front 
error  -,  firft,  the  Scriptures  revealing  the  will  of  God,  and  then  the  creatures  expreiT- 
ing  his  power  -,  for  that  litter  book  will  certify  us,  that  nothing  which  the  firft 
teacheth  fhall  be  thought  impoffible.  And  molt  fure  it  is,  and  a  true  conclufion  of 
experience,  that  a  Ltde  natural  philofophy  inclinedi  the  mind  to  atheifm,  but  a  further- 
proceeding  bringeth  the  mind  back  to  religion. 

To  conclude  then  :  Let  no  man  prefume  to  check  the  liberality  of  God's  gifts^ 
who,  as  was  faid,  bath  fet  the  world  in  mail's  heart.  So  as  whatfoever  is  not  (.joJ, 
but  parcel  of  the  world,  he  hath  fitted  it  to  the  comprehenfion  of  man's  minJ,  if 
man  will  open  and  dilate  the  powers  of  his  underftanding  as  he  may. 

But  yet  evermore  it  muft  be  rcmembred,  that  the  leatl  part  of  knowledge  paffed 
to  man  by  this  fo  large  a  charter  from  God,  muft  be  fubjefl  to  that  ufe  for  which 
God  hath  granted  it,  which  is  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  date  and  foci-ty  of  man  ; 
for  otherwile  all  manner  of  knowledge  becometh  malign  and  ferpentine,  and  there- 
fore, as  carrying  the  quality  of  the  lerpent's  fting  and  malice,  it  maketh  the  mind 
of  man  to  fwell ;  as  the  Scripture  Hvith  excellently.  Knowledge  bloweth  up,  hut  charity 
biiildeib  up.  And  again,  the  fame  author  doth  notably  difavow  both  power  and 
knowledge,  fuch  as  is  not  dedicated  to  good nefs  or  love  ;  for  faith  he,  If  I  have 
all  fniih,  fo  as  1  could  remove  m  untains^  there  is  power  aftive,  //  /  render  tnv  body- 
to  the  fire,  there  is  power  pallive,  if  I  fpeak  with  the  tonguei  of  men  and  angels., 
there  is  knowledge,  for  language  is  but  the  conveyance  of  knowledge,  all  were 
Hc'hing. 

And  therefore  it  is  not  the  pleafure  of  curiofity,  nor  the  quiet  of  refolution,  nor 
the  raifiiig  of  the  fpirit,  nor  viclory  of  wit,  nor  faculty  of  Ipeech,  n  >r  lucre  of  pro- 
fcffion,  nor  ambition  of  honour  or  fame,  or  inablement  for  bulinefs  that  are  the 
true  ends  of  knowledge ;  fome  ot  thefe  being  mire  worthy  than  other,  tiiough  all 
inferior  and  degenerate  :  but  it  is  a  reftitution  and  reinvefting,  in  great  part,  of  man 
to  the  fovereighty  and  power,  for  whenfocver  he  il";all  be  able  to  call  the  creatures  by 
their  true  names,  he  Ihall  again  command  them,  which  he  had  in  his  firft  ftate  o( 
creation.  And  to  Ipeak  plainly  and  clearly,  it  is  a  diltovery  of  all  operations  and 
poffibiliiies  of  operations  from  immortality,  if  it  were  poflible,  to  the  meaneft  me- 
chanical practice.  And  therefore  knowledge,  that  tendcth  but  to  fatisfadtion,  is  but 
as  a  courtcfan,  which  is  for  pleafure,  and  not  for  fruit  or  generation.  And  know- 
ledge that  tendeth  to  profit  or  profeihon,  or  glory,  is  but  as  the  golden  ball  thrown> 
before  Atalanta  -,  which  while  (he  goeth  afide,  and  ftoopeth  to  take  up,  fhe  hindreth 
the  race.  And  knowledge  referred  to  fome  particular  point  of  ufe,  is  but  as  Har- 
raodius,  which  putteth  down  one  tyrant :  and  not  like  Hercules,  who  did  peram- 
bulate the  world  to  fupprefs  tyrants  and  giants  and  monfters  in  every  part. 
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Ic  is  true,  that  in  two  points  the  curfe  is  peremptory,  and  not  to  be  removed ;  the 
one,  that  vanity  muft  be  the  end  in  aii  human  efflds -,  eternity  being  refumed,  though 
tiie  revolutions  and  periods  may  be  delayed.  The  other,  that  the  confenc  of  the 
creature  being  now  turned  into  reluctation,  this  power  cannot  otherwiie  be  exercifed 
and  adminiftrcd  but  with  labour,  as  well  in  inventing  as  in  executing;  yec  never- 
thelefs  chiefly  that  labour  and  travel  which  is  defcribed  by  the  Iweat  of  the  brows, 
more  than  of  the  body  -,  that  is,  fuch  travel  as  is  joined  with  the  working  and  dif- 
curfion  of  the  fpirits  in  the  brain  :  for  as  Solomon  faith  exceilendy,  1  he  fcol  putieth 
to  more  Jireugib,  but  the  vAfe  man  confiderelh  "johich  ivay ;  fignifying  the  election  of 
the  mean  to  be  more  material  than  the  multiplication  of  endeavour.  It  is  true  alfo, 
that  there  is  a  1  mitation  rather  potential  than  actual,  which  is  when  the  cfleft  is 
pofiible,  but  the  time  or  place  yleldeth  not  the  matter  or  balls  whereupon  man  fhould 
work.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  precinfts  and  bounds,  let  it  be  believed,  and  ap- 
peal thereof  made  to  time,  with  renuncianon  neverthelefs  to  all  the  vain  and  abufing 
promifes  of  alchemirts  and  magicians,  and  fuch  like  light,  idle,  ignorant,  credulous, 
and  fantaflical  wits  and  fe6ts,  that  the  new-found  world  of  land  was  not  greater 
addition  to  the  ancient  continent,  than  there  remaineth  at  this  day  a  world  of  inven- 
tions and  fciences  unknown,  having  rcfpeft  to  thofe  that  are  known,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  ancient  regions  of  knowledge  will  feem  as  barbarous,  compared 
with  the  new  ;  as  the  new  regions  of  people  feem  barbarous,  compared  to  many  of 
the  old. 

The  dignity  of  this  end,  of  endowment  of  man's  life  with  new  commodities, 
appeareth  by  the  eftimation  that  antiquity  made  of  fuch  as  guided  thereunto;  for 
whereas  founders  of  flates,  lawgivers,  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people, 
were  honoured  but  with  the  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods,  inventors  were  ever 
coniecrated  amongft  the  gods  themfelves.  And  if  the  ordinary  ambitions  of  men 
lead  them  to  feek  the  amplification  of  their  own  power  in  their  countries,  and  a  better 
ambition  than  that  hath  moved  men  to  feek  the  amplification  of  the  power  of  their 
own  countries  amongft  other  nations ;  better  again  and  more  worthy  muft  that  afpiring 
be,  which  feeketh  the  amplification  of  the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the 
world :  the  rather,  becaufe  the  other  two  profecutions  are  ever  culpable  of  much 
perturbation  and  injuftice ;  but  this  is  a  work  truly  divine,  which  cometh  in  aura  leni, 
without  noife  or  obfervation. 

The  accefs  alio  w  this  work  hath  been  by  that  port  or  paflage,  which  the  divine 
Majefty,  who  is  unchangeable  in  his  ways,  doth  infallibly  continue  andobferve  ;  that 
is,  the  felicity  wherewith  he  hath  blefled  an  humility  of  mind,  fuch  as  rather  labour- 
eth  to  fpell,  and  fo  by  degrees  to  read  in  the  volumes  of  his  creatures,  than  to  folicit 
and  urge,  and  as  it  were  to  invocate  a  man's  own  fpirit  to  divine,  and  give  oracles 
unto  him.  For  as  in  the  inquiry  of  divine  truth,  the  pride  of  man  hath  ever  inclined 
to  leave  the  oracles  of  God's  word,  and  to  vanifh  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  inven- 
tions; fo  in  the  felf-fame  manner,  in  inquifition  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the 
oracles  of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  imagery,  which 
the  unequal  mirrours  of  their  own  minds  have  reprefented  unto  them.  Nay,  it  is 
a  point  fit  and  necefiary  in  the  front,  and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hefitation 
or  refervation  to  be  profefTed,  that  it  is  no  lefs  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of  know- 
ledge, than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  fliall  enter  into  it,  except  he 
become  frjl  as  a  little  child. 

Of 
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Of  the  impedimeftts  of  knowledge. 
Being  the  IVth  chapter,  the  preface  only  of  it. 

|N  feme  things  it  is  more  hard  to  attempt  than  to  atchieve;  which  faileth  our, 
when  the  difficulty  is  not  (b  much  in  the  matter  or  fubjeft,  as  it  is  in  the  croflhefs 
and  indifpofition  of  the  mind  of  man  to  think  of  any  fuch  thing,  to  will  or  to  re- 
folve  it ;  and  therefore  Titus  L  ivius  in  his  declamatory  digrefTion,  wherein  he  doth 
deprefs  and  extenuate  the  honour  of  Alexander's  conquers,  faitli,  Nihil  aliud  quam 
bene  aufus  vana  conUmnere :  in  which  fort  of  things  it  is  the  manner  of  men  firft  to 
wonder  that  any  fuch  thing  (liould  be  pofTible,  and  after  it  is  found  out,  to  wonder 
again  how  the  world  Ihould  mifs  it  fo  long.  Of  this  nature,  I  take  to  be  the  invention 
and  difcovery  of  knowledge,  etc. 

The  impediments  -which  have  been  in  the  times,  and  in  di-verfion  of  wits. 
Being  the  Vth  chapter,  a  fmall  fragment  in  the  beginning  of  that  chapter, 

'T^HE  incounters  of  the  times  have  been  nothing  favourable  and  profperous  for 
the  invention  of  knowledge,  fo  as  it  is  not  only  the  daintinefs  of  the  feed  to 
take,  and  the  ill  mixture  and  unliking  of  the  ground  to  nourifli  or  raife  this  plant, 
but  the  ill  feafon  alfo  of  the  weather,  by  which  it  hath  been  checked  and  bJafled. 
Efpecially  in  that  the  feafons  have  been  proper  to  bring  up  and  fet  forward  other  more 
harty  and  indifferent  plants,  whereby  this  of  knowledge  hath  been  flarved  and  over- 
grown;  for  in  the  defcent  of  times  always  there  hath  been  fomewhat  elfe  in  reign 
and  reputation,  which  hath  generally  alienated  and  diverted  wits  and  labours  from  that 
employment. 

For  as  for  the  uttermoft  antiquity,  which  is  like  fame  that  muffles  her  head,  and 
tells  tales,  I  cannot  prefume  much  of  it  ;  for  I  would  not  willingly  imitate  the  man- 
ner of  thofe  that  defcribe  map?,  which  when  they  come  to  fome  far  countries,  whereof 
they  have  no  knowledge,  fet  down  how  there  be  great  waftes  and  deferts  there  :  fo 
I  am  not  apt  to  affirm  that  they  knew  little,  becaufe  what  they  knew  is  little  known 
to  us.  But  if  you  will  judge  of  them  by  the  lafl:  traces  that  remain  to  us,  you  will 
conclude,  though  not  fo  fcornfully  as  Ariftotle  doth,  that  faith  our  ancellors  were 
extreme  grofs,  as  thofe  that  can^e  newly  from  being  moulded  out  of  the  clav,  or  fome 
earthly  fubllance ;  yet  reafonably  and  probably  thus,  tliat  it  was  with  them  in  mat- 
ter of  knowledge,  but  as  the  dawning  or  break  of  day.  For  at  that  time  the  world 
was  altogethtrr  home-bred,  every  nation  looked  little  beyond  their  own  confines  or 
territories,  and  the  world  had  no  thorough  lights  then,  as  it  hath  had  fince  by 
commerce  and  navigation,  whereby  there  would  neither  be  that  contribution  of  wits 
one  to  help  another,  nor  that  variety  of  particulars  for  the  correfting  the  cuftomary 
conceits. 

And  as  there  could  be  no  great  colleftion  of  wits  of  feveral  parts  or  nations,  fo 
neither  could  there  be  any  fucceffion  of  wits  of  feveral  times,  w-hereby  one  might 
refine  the  other,  in  regard  they  had  not  hiftory  to  any  purpoff.  And  the  manner  of 
their  traditions  was  utterly  unlit  and  unproper  for  amplification  of  knowledge.  And 
again,  the  Hudies  of  thofe  times,  you  fhall  find,  be.ldes  wars,  ir.curfions,  and  rapines. 

Vol.  1.  C  c  c  which 
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which  were  then  almofl:  every  where  betwixt  ftates  adjoining,  the  ufe  of  leagues  and 
confederacies  being  not  then  known,  were  to  populate  by  multitude  of  wives  and 
generation,  a  thing  at  this  day  in  the  waller  part  of  the  Weft-Indies  principally  af- 
feiSled  -,  and  to  build,  fometimes  for  habitation,  towns  and  cities  ;  fometimes,  for 
fame  and  memory,  monuments,  pyramids,  coloffes,  and  the  like.  And  if  there  hap- 
pened to  rife  up  any  more  civil  wits ;  then  would  he  found  and  ered  fome  new  laws, 
curtoms  and  ufages,  fuch  as  now  of  late  years,  when  the  world  was  revolute  almoft 
to  the  like  rudenefs  and  obfcurity,  we  fee  both  in  our  own  nation  and  abroad  many 
examples  of,  as  well  in  a  number  of  tenures  refervcd  upon  mens  lands,  as  in  divers 
cuftoms  of  towns  and  manors,  being  the  devifes  that  fuch  wits  wrought  upon  in  fuck 
times  of  deep  ignorance,  etc. 

'The  impediments  of  knowledge  for  want  of  a  true  fucceffion  of  wits,  and  that  hitherto 
the  length  of  one  man^s  life  hath  been  the  greaiejt  meafure  of  knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

T  N  arts  mechanical  the  firfl:  devife  cometh  Ihorteft,  and  time  addeth  and  perfefteth. 

But  in  fciences  of  conceit,  the  firfl  author  goeth  furtheft,  and  time  leefeth  and 
corrupteth.  Painting,  artillery,  failing,  and  the  like  grofsly  managed  at  firft,  by  time 
accommodate  and  refined.  1  he  philofophies  and  fciences  of  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Demo- 
critus,  Hippocrates,  of  moft  vigour  at  firft,  by  time  degenerated  and  imbafed.  In 
the  former  many  wits  and  induftries  contributed  in  one.  In  the  latter  many  mens 
wits  fpent  to  deprave  the  wit  of  one. 

The  error  is  both  in  the  deliverer  and  in  the  receiver.  He  that  delivereth  know- 
ledne,  defireth  to  deliver  it  in  fuch  form  as  may  be  fooneft  believed,  and  not  as  may 
eafilieft  be  examined.  He  that  receiveth  knowledge,  defireth  rather  prefent  fatisfac- 
tion  than  expedtant  fearch,  and  fo  rather  not  to  doubt  than  not  to  err.  Glory  maketh 
the  author  not  to  lay  open  his  weaknefs :  and  (loth  maketh  the  difciple  not  to  knov/ 
his  ftrength. 

Then  be^in  men  to  afpire  to  the  fecond  prizes,  to  be  a  profound  interpreter  and 
commenter,  to  be  a  ftiarp  champion  and  defender,  to  be  a  methodical  compounder 
and  abrid^er.  And  this  is  the  unfortunate  fucceffion  of  wits  which  the  world  hath  yet 
had,  whereby  the  patrimony  of  all  knowledge  goeth  not  on  huftjanded  or  improved, 
but  v/aflcd  and  decayed.  For  knowledge  is  like  a  water,  that  will  never  arife 
again  higher  than  the  level  from  which  it  fell.  And  therefore  to  go  beyond 
Ariftotleby  the  light  of  Ariftotle,  is  to  think  that  a  borrowed  light  can  increafethe 
orioinal  light  from  whom  it  is  taken.  So  then,  no  true  fucceffion  of  wits  having 
been  in  the  world  -,  either  we  muft  conclude,  that  knowledge  is  but  a  tafls;  for  one 
man's  life,  and  then  vain  was  the  complaint,  that  life  is  Jhort,  and  art  is  long :  or 
elfe,  that  the  knowledge  that  now  is,  is  but  a  flirub  ;  and  not  that  tree  which  is  never 
dangerous,  but  where  it  is  to  the  purpofe  of  knowing  g  od  and  evil;  which  defire 
ever  rifeth  upon  an  appetite  to  eleft,  and  not  to  obey,  and  fo  containeth  in  it  a  mani- 
fert  defeflion.  \ 


That 
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TJ:at  the  pretended  fuccejp.on  of  wits  hath  been  evil  placed,  for  as  tntich  as  after  variety 
of  feSls  and  opinions.,  the  viofi  popular  and  not  the  triiefi  prevaileth  and  iveareth  out 
the  rejl. 

Being  the  Vllth  chapter,  a  fragment. 

T  T  is  fenfible  to  think,  that  when  men  enter  firfl:  into  fearch  and  inquiry,  according 
■^  to  the  feveral  frames  and  compofitions  of  their  underftanding,  they  light  upon  dif- 
fering conceits,  and  fo  all  opinions  and  doubts  are  beaten  over  ;  and  then  men  hav- 
ing made  a  talle  of  ail,  wax  weary  of  variety,  and  fo  rejeift  theworft,  and  hold  them- 
felves  to  the  bed,  either  fome  one,  if  it  be  eminent  ;  or  fome  two  or  three,  if  they 
be  in  fome  equality  j  which  afterwards  are  received  and  carried  on,  and  the  rcfl:  ex- 
tin::!. 

But  trut!\  is  contrary  ;  and  that  time  is  like  a  river,  which  carrieth  down  things 
which  are  light  and  blown  up,  and  finketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  fad  and  weitrJKy, 
For  howfoever  governments  have  feveral  forms,  fometimes  one  governing,  fometimes 
few,  fometimes  the  multitude  -,  yet  the  ftate  of  knowledge  is  ever  a  democrity,  and 
that  prevaileth  which  is  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  fenfcs  and  conceits  of  people.  As  for 
example,  there  is  no  great  doubt,  but  he  that  did  put  the  beginnings  of  things  to  be 
folid,  void,  and  motion  to  the  center,  was  in  better  earnefl  than  he  that  put  matter, 
form,  and  fliift ;  or  he  that  put  the  mind,  motion,  and  matter.  For  no  man  fliall 
enter  into  inquificion  of  nature,  but  (hall  pafs  by  that  opinion  of  Democritus  ;  whereas 
he  fhall  never  come  near  the  other  two  opinions,  but  leave  them  aloof,  for  the  fchools 
and  table-talk.  Yet  thofe  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  becaufe  they  be  both  agreeable  to 
popular  fenfe,  and  the  one  was  uttered  with  fubtiky  and  the  fpirit  of  contradiction, 
and  the  other  with  a  flile  of  ornament  and  majefty,  did  hold  out,  and  the  other  gave 
place,  etc. 

Of  the  impediments  of  kno'-Jjledge,  in  handling  it  by  farts,  and  in  flipping  off  particular 
fciences  from  the  root  and  flock  of  univerfal  knowledge. 

Being  the  Vlllth  chapter,  the  whole  chapter. 

0 1  C  E  R  O  the  orator,  willing  to  magnify  his  own  profefilon,  and  thereupon  fpend- 
^  ing  many  words  to  maintain  that  eloquence  was  not  a  fhop  of  good  words  and 
elegancies,  but  a  treafury  and  receipt  of  all  knowledges,  fo  far  forth  as  may  apper- 
tain to  the  handling  and  moving  of  the  minds  and  affections  of  men  by  fpeech  -,  maketh 
great  complaint  ot-the  fchool  of  Socrates  ;  that  whereas  before  his  time  the  fame  pro- 
fdfors  of  wifdom  in  Greece  did  pretend  to  teach  an  univerfal  fapience  and  knowledge 
both  of  matter  and  words,  Socrates  divorced  them,  and  withdrew  philofophy,  and  left 
rhetoric  to  itfelf,  which  by  that  deftitution  became  but  a  barren  and  unnoble  fcience. 
And  in  particular  fciences  we  fee,  that  if  men  fall  to  fubdivide  their  labours,  as  to  be 
an  ocuhlt  in  phyfic,  or  to  be  pertcct  in  fome  one  tide  of  the  law  or  the  like,  they  may 
prove  ready  and  fubtile,  but  not  deep  or  lufiicient,  no  not  in  that  fubje6t  which  th^y 
do  particularly  attend,  becaufe  of  that  confent  which  it  hath  with  the  reft.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  difcourfe,  of  the  chain  of  fcience-,  how  they  are  linked  together, 
infomuch  as  tie  (irecians,  who  had  terms  at  will,  have  fitted  it  of  a  name  of  Circle- 
Learnii  g.     Neverthclefs  1  that  hold  it  for  a  great  impediment  towards  the  advance- 
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ment  and  further  invention  of  knowledge,  that  particular  arts  and  fcienceshavebeeB* 
difincorporated  from  general  knowledge,  do  not  underftand  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
which  Cicero's  difcourfe  and  the  note  and  conceit  of  the  Grecians  in  their  word  Circle- 
Learning  do  intend.  For  I  mean  not  that  ufe  which  one  fcience  hath  of  another  for 
ornament  or  help  in  praftice,  as  the  orator  hath  of  knowledge  of  affedions  for  mov- 
ing, or  as  military  fcience  may  have  ufe  of  geometry  for  fortifications ;  but  I  mean  it 
direflly  of  that  ufe  by  way  of  fupply  of  light  and  information,  which  the  particulars 
and  inftances  of  one  fcience  do  yield  and  prefent  for  the  framing  or  correfting  of  the 
axioms  of  another  fcience  in  their  very  truth  and  notion.  And  therefore  that  example 
of  oculifls  and  title  lawyers  doth  come  nearer  my  conceit  than  the  other  two  ;  for  fai- 
ences dillinguifhed  have  a  dependence  upon  iiniverfal  knowledge  to  be  augmented 
and  redified  by  the  fuperior  light  thereof  ;  as  well  as  tlie  parts  and  members  of  a  fci- 
ence have  upon  the  maxim.s  of  the  fame  fcience,  and  the  mutual  light  and  confent. 
which  one  part  receiveth  of  another.  And  therefore  the  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  aftro- 
nomy,  which  aflronomy  irfelf  cannot  corre£t,  becaufe  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  of  ths 
appearances  -,  yet  natural  philofophy  doth  correfl.  On  the  other  fide,  if  feme  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  had  been  perfecl  in  the  obfervations  of  aflronomy,  and  had  called 
them  to  counfel  when  they  made  their  principles  and  firft  axioms,  they  would  ne- 
ver have  divided  their  philofophy,  as  the  cofmographers  do  their  defcriptions  by 
globes,  making  one  philofophy  for  heaven,  and  another  for  under  heaven,  as  in  effedt 
they  do. 

So  if  the  moral  philofophers,  that  have  fpent  fuch  an  infinite  quantity  of  debate  touch- 
ing good  and  the  higheft  good,  had  caft  their  eye  abroad  upon  nature,  and  beheld 
the  appetite  that  is  in  all  things  to  receive  and  to  give  ■,  the  one  motion  afFeding  pre- 
fervation,  and  the  other  multiplication  ;  which  appetites  are  moft  evidently  feen  in  liv- 
ing creatures,  in  the  pleafure  of  nourifhment  and  generation  •,  and  in  man  do  make  the 
apteft  and  moil  natural  divifion  of  all  his  defires,  being  either  of  fenfe  of  pleafure,  or 
fenfe  of  power-,  and  in  the  univeifal  frame  of  the  world  are  figured,  the  one  in  the 
beams  of  heaven  which  iffue  forth,  and  the  other  in  the  lap  of  the  earth  which  takes 
in  :  and  again,  if  they  bad  obferved  the  motion  ofcongruity,  or  fituaton  of  the  parts^ 
in  refpedlof  the  whole,  evident  in  fo  many  particulars :  and  laftly,if  they  had-confider- 
ed  the  motion,  familiar  in  attradlion  of  things,  to  approach  to  that  which  is  higher  in 
the  fame  kind  :  when  by  thefe  obfervations,  fo  eafy  and  concurring  in  natural  philofo- 
phy, they  fhould  have  found  out  this  quaternion  of  good,  in  enjoying  or  fruition,  effeft-- 
ing  or  operation,  confenting  or  proportion,  and  approach  or  affumption  •,  they  would, 
have  fived  and  abridged  much  of  their  long  and  wandering  difcourfes  of  pleafure,  vir- 
tue, duty,  and  religion.  Solikewife  in  this  fame  logic  and  rhetoric,  or  a6fs  of  argu- 
ment and  grace  of  ipeech,  if  the  great  maflers  of  them  would  but  have  gone  a  form 
lower,  and  looked  but  into  the  obfervatijns  of  grammar  concerning  the  kindsof  words, 
their  derivations,  deflexions  and  fyntax,  fpecialiy  inrichingthe  fame  with  the  helps  of 
feveral  languages,  with  their  differing  proprieties  of  words,  phrafes  and  tropes  ;  they 
might  have  found  out  more  and  better  foottfeps  of  common  reafon,  helpof  difputation, 
and  advantages  of  cavillation,  than  many  of  thefe  which  they  have  propounded.  So 
again,  a  man  fhouki  be  thought  to  dally,  if  he  did  note  how  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and 
mufic  are  many  of  them  the  fame.  The  repetitions  and  tradudions  in  fpeech,  and 
the  reports  and  hauntings  of  founds  in  muiic,  are  the  very  fame  things.  Plutarch 
hath  almcft  made  a  book  of  the  Lacedemonian  kindof  jefling,  which  joined  ever  plea- 
fure with  diftafte.  "  Si--,"  faid  a  man  of  art  to  Philip  king  ot  iVIacedon,  when  he  con- 
trolled 
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trolled  him  in  his  faculty,  "  God  forbid  your  fortune  fhould  be  fuch  ns  to  know  thefe 
"  things  better  than  I."  In  taxing  his  ignorance  in  his  art,  he  reprcfented  to  him 
the  perpetual  greatnefs  of  his  fortune,  leaving  him  no  vacant  time  for  fo  mean  a  fl<ill. 
No'.v  in  mufic  it  is  one  of  theordinarieft  flowers  to  fall  from  a  difcord,  or  hard  tune, 
upon  a  fweet  accord.  The  figure  that  Cicero  and  the  refl:  commend,  as  one  of  the 
bdl  points  of  elegancy,  which  is  the  fine  checking  of  expeflation,  is  no  lefs  well  known 
to  the  muficians,  when  they  have  a  fpecial  grace  in  flying  the  dole  or  cadence.  And 
thefe  are  no  allufions  but  direft  communities,  the  fame  delights  of  the  mind  being  to 
be  found  not  only  in  mufic,  rhetoric,  but  in  moral  philoibphv,  policy,  and  other 
knowledges,  and  that  obfcure  in  the"one,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the  other ;  yea, 
and  that  difcovered  in  the  one,  which  is  not  found  at  all  in  the  other ;  and  fo  one  fci- 
ence  greatly  aiding  to  the  invention  and  augmentation  of  another.  And  therefore, 
without  this  intercourfe,  the  axioms  of  fciences  will  fall  out  to  be  neither  full  nor  true  •, 
but  will  be  fuch  opinions,  as  Ariflotle  in  fome  places  doth  wifely  cenfure,  when  he  faith, 
'*  Thefe  are  the  opinions  of  perfons  that  have  refpeft  but  to  a  few  things."  So  then 
we  fee,  that  this  note  leadeth  us  to  an  adminiftration  of  knowledge  in  fome  fuch  order 
and  policy,  as  the  king  of  Spain,  in  regard  of  his  great  dominions,  ufeth  in  flate  :  who 
though  he  hath  particular  councils  for  feveral  countries  and  afi^airs,  yet  hath  one  coun- 
cil of  ftate,  or  iafl:  refort,  that  receiveth  the  advertifements  and  certificates  from  all  the 
reft.     Hitherto  of  the  diverfion,  fuccefllon,  and  conference  of  wits. 

That  the  end  andfcope  ofkncivledge  hath  been  generaVy  imfiaken^  and  that,  men  were 
never  -well  advifed  whas  it  was  they  fought. 

Being  the  IXth  chapter,  immediately  preceding  the   Inventory,  and  Inducing  the 

fame. 

T  T  appeareth  then  how  rarely  the  wits  and  labours  of  men  have  been  converted  to 
■^  the  fevere  and  original  inquifition  of  knowledge  -,  and  in  thofe  who  have  pretended, 
what  hurt  had  been  done  by  the  affedation  of  profefTors,  and  the  diftradtion  of  fuch 
as  were  no  profefTors  ;  and  how  there  was  never  in  effedl  any  conjun<5tion  or  combina- 
tion of  wits  in  the  firft  and  inducing  fearch,  but  that  every  man  wrought  apart,  and 
would  either  have  his  own  way,  or  elfe  would  go  no  further  than  his  guide,  having  in- 
the  one  cafe  the  honour  of  a  firfl:,  and  in  the  other  the  eafe  of  a  f;cond  ;  and  laftly, 
how  in  the  defcent  and  continuance  of  wits  and  labours,  the  fuccefiion  hath  been  in 
the  moft  popular  and  weak  opinions,  like  unto  the  weakert  natures,  which  many  times- 
have  moit  children  ;  and  in  them  alio  the  condition  of  fucceffion  hath  been  rather  to 
defend  and  to  adorn,  than  to  add  ;  and  if  to  add,  yet  that  addition  to  be  rather  a  re- 
fining of  a  part,  than  an  increafe  of  the  whole.     But  the  impediments  of  time  and  ac- 
cidents, though  they  have  wrought  a  general  indilpofition,  yet  are  they  not  fo  pe- 
remptory and  binding,  as  the  internal  impediments  and  clouds  in  the  mind  and  fpirit 
of  man,  whereof  it  now  followeth  to  fpeak. 

The  Scripture,  fpeaking  of  the  worft  fort  of  error,  faith,  Errare  fecit  eos  in  invio  et 
ticn  in  via.     For  a  man  may  wander  in  the  way,  by  rounding  up  and  down  ;  but  if 
men  have  failed  in  their  very  diredion  and  addrefs,  that  error  will  never  by  good  for->^- 
tune  correft  itfelf.     Now  it  hath  fared  with  men  in  their  contemplations,  as  Seneca 
iaith  it  fareth  with  them  in  their  adions,  Ds  partibus  vitae  qtiipiue  deliberate  d&fumma 
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nemo.  A  courfe  very  ordinary  with  men  who  receive  for  the  moft  part  their  final  ends 
from  the  inclination  of  their  nature,  or  from  common  example  and  opinion,  never 
quelVioning  or  examining  them,  nor  reducing  them  to  any  clear  certainty  ;  and  ufe  on- 
ly to  call  themfelves  to  account  and  deliberation  touching  the  means  and  fecond  ends, 
and  thereby  fet  themfelves  in  the  right  way  to  the  wrong  p'ace.  So  likewife  upon  the 
natural  curiofity  and  defire  to  know,  they  have  put  themlelves  in  way  without  forefight 
or  confideration  of  their  journey's  end. 

For  I  find  that  even  thofe  that  have  fought  knowledge  for  itfelf,  and  not  for  bene- 
fit, or  oftentation,  or  any  pradical  inablement  in  the  courfe  of  their  life,  have  never- 
thelcfs  propounded  to  themfelves  a  wrong  mark, -namely  fatisfaftion,  which  men  call 
truth,  and  not  operation.  For  as  in  the  courts  and  fervices  of  princes  and  ftates,  it 
is  a  much  eafier  matter  to  give  fati^faflion  than  to  do  the  bufinefs ;  fo  in  the  enquiring 
of  caulcs  and  reafons  it  is  much  eafier  to  find  out  fuch  caufes  as  vi'ill  fatisfy  the  mind 
of  man  and  quiet  objedions,  than  fuch  caufes  as  will  direfl  him  and  give  him  light  to 
new  experiences  and  inventions.  And  this  did  Celfus  note  wifely  and  truly,  how  that  the 
caufes  which  are  in  ufe,  and  whereof  the  knowledges  now  received  do  confift,  were  in 
time  minors  and  fubfequents  to  the  knowledge  of  the  particulars,  out  of  which  they 
were  induced  and  collefted ;  and  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  thofe  caufes  which  dif- 
covered  particulars,  but  only  the  particulars  being  firft  found,  men  did  fall  on  glofling 
and  difcourfingof  the  caufes  -,  which  is  the  reafon,  why  the  learning  that  now  is  hath 
the  curfe  of  barrennefs,  and  is  courtefan-like,  for  pleafure,  and  not  for  fruit.  Nay, 
to  compare  it  rightly,  the  ftrange  fiftion  of  the  poets  of  the  transformation  of  Scylla, 
feemeth  to  be  a  lively  emblem  of  this  philofophy  and  knowledge  :  a  fair  woman 
upward  in  the  parts  of  fhow,  but  when  you  come  to  the  parts  of  ufe  and  gene- 
ration, barking  monllcrs  •,  for  no  better  are  the  endlefs  dillorted  queftions,  which 
ever  have  been,  and  of  neceflity  mull  be,  the  end  and  womb  of  fuch  know- 
ledge  

But  yet  neverthelefs,  here  I  maybe  miftaken,  by  reafon  of  fome  which  have  much 
in  their  pen  the  referring  fciences  to  adion  and  the  ufe  of  man,  which  mean  quite  ano- 
ther matter  than  1  do.  For  tht-y  mean  a  contriving  of  diredions,  and  precepts  for 
readinefs  of  practice,  which  1  difcommend  not,  fo  it  be  not  occafion  that  fome  quan- 
tity of  the  Icience  be  loll ;  for  elfe  it  will  be  fuch  a  piece  of  hufbandry,  as  to  put 
away  a  manor  lying  fomcwhat  fcattered,  to  buy  in  a  clofe  that  lieth  handfom'.ly  about 
a  dwelling.  But  my  intention  contrariwife  is  to  increafe  and  multiply  the  revenues 
and  pofTeffions  of  man,  and  not  to  trim  up  only,  or  order  with  conveniency  the  grounds 
whereof  he  is  already  ftated.  \Mierefore  the  better  to  make  myfclf  underftood,  that 
1  mean  nothing  elfe  than  words,  and  direclly  to  demonftrate  the  point  which  we  are 
now  upon,  that  is,  what  is  the  true  end,  fcope,  or  office  of  knowledge,  which  I  have 
fet  down  to  confift  not  in  any  plaufible,  delegable,  reverend  or  admired  difcouife,  or 
any  fatisfactory  arguments,  but  in  effecting  and  working,  and  in  difcovery  of  par- 
ticulars not  revealed  before,  for  the  better  endowment  and  help  of  man's  life  ;  I  have 
thought  good  to  make,  as  it  were  a  kalendar  or  inventory  of  the  wealth,  furniture, 
or  means  of  man,  according  to  his  prefent  eftate,  as  far  as  it  is  known  ;  which  I  do 
not  to  (h?w  any  univerfdity  of  fenfeor  knowledge,  and  much  lefs  to  make  a  fatire  of 
reprthcnfion  in  refpt(5t  of  wants  and  errors,  but  partly  becauie  cogitations  new  had 
need  of  fome  groflhefs,  and  inculcation  to  make  them  [^crceived,  and  chiefly  to  the 
end,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  upon  the  account  and  (late  nov;  made  and  call  up,  it 
may  appear  what  increafe  this  new  manner  of  ufe  and  ad  mini  lira  tion  of  the  Hock,  if 
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it  be  once  planted,  fluU  bring  with  it  hereafter  ;  and  for  the  time  prefcnf,  in  cafe  I 
fl-iOuld  be  prevented  by  death  to  propound  and  reveal  this  new  light  as  I  purpofe,  yet 
I  may  at  the  lead  give  fome  awaking  note,  both  of  the  wants  in  man's  prcfent  condi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  fupplies  to  bewiflied  -,  though  for  mine  own  part  neither  do 
I  much  build  upon  my  prefent  anticipations,  neither  do  I  think  ourlelvcs  yet  learned 
or  wife  enough  to  vvifh  reafonably  :  for  as  it  aflcs  fome  knowledge  to  demand  a  quellion 
not  impertinent ;  fo  it  afl^eth  fome  fenfe,  to  make  a  wilh  not  abfurd. 

The  Invenlory,  or  ayi  enumeration  and  view  of  inventions  already  dif covered  in  tife,  together 
with  a  note  of  the  warns,  and  ibe  nature  of  the  fupplies. 

Being  the  Xth  chapter  ;  and  this  a  fmall  fragment  thereof,  being  the  preface  to 

the  Inventory. 

'T'HE  plaineft  method,  and  mofl  diredly  pertinent  to  this  intention,  will  be  to 
•^  make  diflribution  of  fciences,  arts,  inventions,  works,  and  their  portions,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufe  and  tribute  which  they  yield  and  render  to  the  conditions  of  man's  life, 
and  under  thofe  feveral  ufe?,  being  as  ftveral  offices  of  provifions,  to  charge  and  tax 
what  may  be  reafonably  exacted  or  demanded,  not  guiding  ourfclves  neither  by  the 
poverty  of  experience  and  probations,  nor  according  to  the  vanity  of  credulous  ima- 
ginations ■,  and  then  upon  thofe  charges  and  taxations  to  diflinguilli  and  prefent,  as  it 
were  in  feveral  columns,  what  is  extant  and  already  found,  and  what  is  defective  and 
further  to  be  provided.  Of  w'hich  provifions,  becaufein  many  of  them,  after  the  man- 
ner of  flothful  and  faulty  officers  and  accomptants,  it  w;]l  be  returned,  by  way  of  ex- 
cufe,  that  no  fuch  are  to  be  had,  it  will  be  fit  to  give  fome  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
fupplies,  whereby  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  they  are  to  be  compaffedand  procured. 
And  yet  neverthelefs  on  the  other  fide  again,  it  will  be  as  fit  to  check  and  controul  the 
vain  and  void  affignations  and  gifts,  whereby  certain  ignorant,  exrrav.ngant,  and 
abufing  wits  have  pretended  to  indue  the  ftate  of  man  with  wonders,  differing  as  much 
from  truth  in  nature,  as  Cjefar's  commentaries  differeth  from  the  aclsof  King  Arthur, 
or  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  in  fiory.  For  it  is  true  that  Casfar  did  greater  things  than 
thofe  idle  wits  had  the  audacity  to  feign  their  fuppofed  worthies  to  have  done  -,  but  lie 
did  them  not  in  that  monftrous  and  fabulous  manner. 

The  chapter  immediately  following  the  Inventory. 

Being  the  Xlth  in  order,  a  part  thereof! 

IT  appeareth  then  what  is  now  in  propofition,  not  by  a  general  circumlocution,  lujt 
-^  by  particular  note,  no  former  philofophy  varied  in  terms  or  method  ;  no  new  placet 
or  fpeculation  upon  particulars  already  known  •,  no  referring  to  aftion,  by  any  manual 
ofpraftice;  but  the  revealing  and  difcovering  of  new  inventions  and  operations. 
This  to  be  done  without  the  errors  and  conjeftures  of  art,  or  the  length  or  difficulties 
of  experience  ;  the  nature  and  kinds  of  which  inventions  have  been  dcfcribed  as  they 
could  be  difcovered  •,  for  your  eye  cannot  pafs  one  kenning  without  further  failing  : 
only  we  have  ftood  upon  the  beft  advantages  of  the  notions  received,  as  upon  a  mount, 
to  Ihew  the  knowledges  adjacent  and  confining.  If  therefore  the  true  end  of  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge,  not  propounded,  bath  bred  large  error,  the  bed  and  perfecteft  condition  of  the 
fame  end,  not  perceived,  will  caufe  fome  declination.  For  when  the  butt  is  fet  up, 
men  need  not  rove,  but  except  the  white  be  placed,  men  cannot  level.  This  per- 
feftion  we  mean,  not  in  the  worth  of  the  effeds,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  diredtion,  for 
our  purpofe  is  not  to  ftir  up  mens  hopes,  but  to  guide  their  travels.  The  fulnefs  of 
direction  to  work,  and  produce  any  effedt,  confifteth  in  two  conditions,  certainty  and 
liberty.  Certainty  is,  when  the  direftion  is  not  only  true  for  the  moll  part,  but  infal- 
lible. Liberty  is,  when  the  direction  is  not  reftrained  to  fome  definite  means,  but 
comprehendech  all  the  means  and  ways  polTible  ;  for  the  poet  faith  well,  Sapieniibiis  un- 
dique  latae  lunt  vice  ;  and  where  there  is  the  greateft  plurality  of  change,  there  is  the 
greatefl:  fingularity  of  choice.  Befides,  as  a  conjedural  diredlion  maketh  a  cafual 
cffed,  lb  a  particular  and  retrained  diredion  is  no  lefs  cafual  than  uncertain.  For 
thofe  particular  means  v,  hereunto  it  is  tied,  may  be  out  of  your  power,  or  may  be  ac- 
companied with  an  overvalue  of  prejudice  -,  and  lb  if  for  want  ot  certainty  in  direflion, 
you  are  truftraced  in  fuccefs,  for  want  of  variety  in  direftion,  you  are  flopped  in  at- 
tempt. If  therefore  your  diredion  be  certain,  it  muft  refer  you,  and  point  you  to  fome- 
what,  which  if  it  be  prefent,  the  effed  you  ieek  will  of  necellity  follow,  elfe  may  you 
perform  and  not  obtain.  If  it  be  free  then  mud  it  refer  you  to  fomewhat,  which  if  it 
be  abfent,  the  efted  you  fcek  will  of  neccflity  withdraw,  elfe  may  you  have  power  and 
not  attempt.  This  notion  Ariflotle  had  in  light,  though  not  in  ufe.  For  the  two 
commended  rules  by  him  fet  down,  whereby  the  axioms  of  fciences  are  precepted  to  be 
made  convertible,  and  which  the  latter  men  have  not  without  elegancy  furnamed,  the 
one  the  rule  of  truth,  becaufe  it  preventeth  deceit;  the  other  the  rule  of  prudence,  be- 
caufe  it  freeth  eledion  •,  are  the  i'ame  thing  in  fpeculacion  and  affirmation,  which  wc 
now  obferve.  An  example  will  make  my  meaning  attained,  and  yet  percale  make  it 
thought  that  they  attained  it  not. 

Let  the  effed  to  be  produced  be  whitenefs  •,  let  the  firfl  diredion  be,  that  if  air 
and  water  be  intermingled,  or  broken  in  fmall  portions  together,  whitenefs  will  enfue  ; 
as  in  fnovv,  in  the  breaking  of  the  ways  of  the  fca  and  rivers,  and  the  like.  This  di- 
redion is  certain,  but  very  particular  •,  and  reftrained,  being  tied  but  to  air  and  water. 
Let  the  fecond  diredion  be,  that  if  air  be  mingled  as  before  with  any  tranfparent 
body,  fuch  neverthelefs  as  is  uncoloured  and  more  grofbly  tranfparent  than  air  itfelf, 
that  then,  etc.  as  glafs  or  cryllal,  being  beaten  to  fine  powder,  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  air  becometh  white  -,  the  white  of  an  egg,  being  clear  of  itfelf,  receiving  air 
by  agitation,  becometh  white,  receiving  air  by  cunco6tion  becometh  white-,  here  you 
are  freed  from  water,  and  advanced  to  a  clear  body,  and  Hill  tied  to  air.  Let  the 
third  diredion  exclude  or  remove  the  reftraint  of  an  uncoloured  body,  as  in  amber, 
fapphires,  etc.  which  beaten  to  fine  powder,  become  white  in  wine  and  beer;  which 
brought  to  froth,  become  white.  Let  the  fourth  diredion  exclude  the  reftraint  of  a 
body  more  grofly  tranfparent  than  air,  as  in  flame,  being  a  body  compounded  be- 
tween air  and  a  finer  fubftance  than  air  ;  which  flame  if  it  were  not  for  the  fmoke, 
which  is  the  third  fubftance  that  incorporateth  itfelf  and  dieth,  the  flame  would  be  more 
perfed  white.  In  all  thefe  four  diredions  air  ftill  b-areth  a  part.  Let  the  fifth  direc- 
tion then  be,  that  if  any  bodies,  both  tranfparent,  but  in  an  unec]ual  degree,  be  mingled 
as  before,  v.-hitenefs  will  follow  :  as  oil  and  water  beaten  to  an  ointment,  though 
by  fettling,  the  air  which  gathereth  in  the  agitation  be  evaporated,  yet  remaineth  white  -, 
and  the  powder  of  glafs  or  cryftal,  put  into  water,  whereby  the  air  giveth  place,  yet 
remaineth  white,  though  not  lb  perfed.     Now  are  you  freed  from  air,  but  ftill  you 
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are  tied  to  tranfparent  bodies.     To  afcend   further  by  fcale  I  do  forbear,  partly  be- 
caufe  it  would  draw  on  the  examp\e  to  an  over-great  length,  but  chiefly  becaufe  it 
would  open  that  which  in  this  work  I  determine  to  referve  ;  for  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  hiflory  and  obfervation  of  colours  andobjeds  vifible,  were  too  long  a  digreinon  ; 
and  our  purpofe  is  now  to  give  an  example  of  a  free  diredion,  thereby  to  diliinguilh 
and  defcri'x  it;  and  not  to  fct  down  a  form  of  interpretation  how  to  recover  and  attain 
it.     But  as  we  intend  not  now  to  reveal,  fo  we  are  circumfped  not  to  miflead  ;  and 
therefore,  this  warning  being  given,  returning  to  our  purpofe  in  hand,  we  admit  the 
fixth  direiSlion  to  be,  that  all  bodies,  or  pares  of  bodies,  which  are  unequal  equally,  that 
is,  in  a  fnnple  proportion,  do  reprefent  whitenefs ;  we  will  explain  this,  though  we 
induce  it  not.     It  is  then  to  be  underftood,  that  abfolute  equality  produceth  tranfpa- 
rence,  inequality  in  fimple  order  or  proportion  produceth  whitenefs,  inequality  in  com- 
pound or  refpedive  order  or  proportion  produceth  other  colours,  and  abfolute  or  order- 
Jefs  inequality  produceth  blacknefs  -,  which  divcrfity,  if  fo  grofs  a  demon ftration   be 
needful,   may  be  fignified  by  four  tables  ;  a  blank,   a  chequer,  a  fret,  and  a  medley  ; 
whereof  the  fret  is  evident  to  adnfit  great  variety.     Out  of  this  aflrrtion  are  fatisfied  a 
multitude  of  effeds  and  obfervations,  as  that  whitenefs  and  blacknefs  are  moll  in- 
compatible with  tranfparence  ;  that  whitenefs  keepeth  light,  and  blacknefs  ftoppeth 
light,  but  neither  pafleth  it  -,  that  whitenefs  or  blacknefs  are  never  produced  in  rain- 
bows, diamonds,  cryftals,  and  the  like  ;  that  white  giveth  no  dye,  and  black  hardly 
taketh  dye  -,  that  whitenefs  ieemeth  to  have  an  affinity  with  drynefs,  and  blacknefs  with 
moirture  -,  that  adull ion  caufeth  blacknefs,  and  calcination  whitenefs-,  that  flowers  are 
generally  of  trefli  colour?,  and  rarely  black,  etc.  all  which  I  do  now  mention  conftifedly 
by  way   of  derivation,  and  not  by   way  of  indu£tion.     This  fixth  diredion  which  I 
have  thus  explained,  is  of  good  and  competent  liberty,  for  whitenefs  fixed  and  inhe- 
rent ;  but  not  for  whitenefs  fantaftical,  or  appearing,  as  fliall  be  afterwards  touched. 
But  firft  do  you  need  a  reduftion  back  to  certainty  or  verity  •,  for  it  is  not  all  pofition 
or  contexture  of  unequal  bodies  that  will  produce  colours  •,  for  aqua  ford -^^  oil  of  vi- 
triol, etc.  mere  manifeftly,  and  many  other  fubflances  more  obfcurely,  do  confifl:  of 
very  unequal  parts,  which  yet  are  tranfparent  and  clear.    Therefore  the  redudlion  mull 
be,  that  the  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  fo  intermingled  as  before,  be  of  a  Cv."rtain  grolT- 
nefs  or  magnitude  ;  for  the  unequalities  which  move  the  fight  mull  have  a  further  di- 
menfion  and  quantity,  than  thofe  which  operate  many  odiertlfetfls.     Some  few  grains 
of  faflron  will  give  a  tindure  to  a  tun  of  water,  but  fo  many  grains  of  civet  will  give 
a  perfume  to  a  whole  chamber  of  air.     And  therefore  when  Democritus,  from  whom 
Epicurus  did  borrow  it,   held  that  the  pofition  of  the  folid  portions  was  the  caufe  of 
colours  ;  yet  in  the  very  truth  of  this  afl^rtion   he  fhould  have  added,  that  the  por- 
tions are  required  to  be  of  fome  magnitude.     And  this  is  one  caufe  why  colours  have 
little  inwardnefs,  and   neceiTitude  with  the  nature  and    proprieties  of  things,  thofe 
things  refembling  in  colour,  which  otherwil'e  differ  moll,  as  fait  and  fugar  -,  and  con- 
trariwife  differing  in  colour,  which  otherwile  refemble  moll,  as  the  white  and  blue 
violets,  and  the  feveral  veins  of  one  agate  or  marble,   by  reafon  that  other  virtues  con- 
fifl: in  more  fubtile  proportions  than  colours  do  ;  and  yet  are  there  virtues  and  natures, 
which  require  a  groflier  magnitude  than  colours,  as  well  as  (cents  and  divers  other  re^ 
quire  a  more  fubtile  ;  for  as  the  portion  of  a  body  vvill  give  forth  fcent,  which  is  too 
fmall  to  be  feen,  fo  the  portion  of  a  body  will  fliew  colours,  which  is  too  fmall  to  be 
endued  with  weight :  and  therefore  one  of  the  prophets  with  great  elegancy  defcribing 
how  all  creatures  carry  no  proportion  towards  God   the   creator,    faith,  that  all  the 
Vol.  I.  D  d  d  natiom 
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nations  in  refpe£l  of  him  are  like  the  dujt  upon  the  balance ;  which  is  a  thing  appeareth,  but 
weigheth  noc.  But  to  return,  there  refteth  a  further  freeing  of  this  fixth  direftion  -,. 
for  the  clearnefs  of  a  river  or  ftream  fheweth  white  at  a  diftance,  and  cryftalHne 
glafles  deliver  the  face  or  any  other  objeft  falfified  in  whitenefs,  and  long  behold- 
ing the  fnow,  to  a  weak  eye,  giveth  an  impreffion  of  azure,  rather  than  of.white- 
nefs.  So  as  for  whitenefs  in  apparition  only,  and  reprefentation,  by  the  qualifying 
of  the  light,  altering  the  intermedium,  or  aflfefting  the  eye  itfelf,  it  reacheth  not. 
But  you  mufl:  free  your  diredlion  to  the  producing  of  fuch  an  incidence,  impreflion, 
or  operation,  as  may  caufe  a  precife  and  determinate  paffion  of  the  eye,  a  matter 
which  is  much  more  eafy  to  induce  than  that  which  we  have  pad  through  ;  but  yet 
becaufe  it  hath  a  full  coherence  both  with  that  aft  of  radiation,  which  hath  hitherto 
been  conceived  and  termed  fo  unproperly  and  untruly,  by  fome,  an  effluxion  of  fpiri- 
tual  fpecies,  and  by  others,  an  inverting  of  the  intermedium,  with  a  motion  which  fuc- 
ceffively  is  conveyed  to  the  eye,  and  with  the  ad:  of  fenfe,  wherein  I  fhould  iikewife 
open  that  which  I  think  good  to  withdraw,  I  will  omic. 

Neither  do  I  contend,  but  that  this  notion,  which  I  call  the  freeing  of  a  direc- 
tion in  the  received  philofophies,  as  far  as  a  fwimming  anticipation  could  take  hold» 
might  be  perceived  and  difcerned  ;  being  not  much  other  matter  than  that  which  they 
did  not  only  aim  at  the  two  rules  of  axioms  before  remembered,  but  more  nearly 
alfo  than  that  which  they  term  the  form  or  formal  caufe,  or  that  which  they  call  the 
true  difference  -,  both  which  neverthelefs,  it  feemeth,  they  propound  rather  as  impoffi- 
bilities  and  wifhes,  than  as  things  within  the  compals  of  human  comprehenfion  :  for 
Plato  caftech  his  burden,  and  faith,  that  he  will  revere  him  as  a  God,  that  can  truly  divide 
and  define ;  which  cannot  be  but  by  true  forms  and  differences,  wherein  I  join  hands 
with  him,  confefTing  as  much,  as  yet  afTuming  to  tnyfelf  little  ;  for  if  any  man  can, 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  anticipations,  find  out  forms,  I  will  magnify  him  with  the  fore- 
moft.  But  as  any  cf  them  would  fay,  that  if  divers  things,  which  many  men  know 
by  inftrudion  and  obfervation,  another  knew  by  revelation,  and  without  thofe  means, 
they  would  take  him  for  fomewhat  fupernatural  and  divine  ;  fo  I  do  acknowledge,  that 
if  any  man  can  by  anticipations  reach  to  that  which  a  weak  and  inferior  wit  may  at- 
tain to  by  interpretation,  he  cannot  receive  too  high  a  title.  Nay,  I  for  my  part  do. 
indeed  admire  to  fee  how  far  fome  of  them  have  proceeded  by  their  anticipations  ;  but 
how .''  it  is  as  1  wonder  at  fome  blind  men  to  fee  what  (hift  they  make  without  their 
eyefight ;  thinking  with  myfelf  that  if  I  were  blind,  I  could  hardly  do  it.  Again, 
Arillotle's  fchool  confefTeth,  that  there  is  no  true  knowledge  but  by  caufes,  no  true 
caufe  but  the  furm,  no  true  form  known  except  one,  which  they  are  pleafed  to  allow  ; 
and  therefore  thus  far  their  evidence  ftandeth  with  us,  that  both  hitherto  there  hath 
been  nothing  but  a  fhadow  of  knowledge,  and  that  we  propound  now  that  v/hich  is 
agreed  to  be  worthieft  to  be  fought,  and  hardelt  to  be  found.  I  here  wanteth  now  a 
part  very  necelTary,  not  by  way  of  fupply,  but  by  way  of  caution  :  for  as  it  is  feen 
for  the  moft  part,  that  the  outward  tokens  and  badge  of  excellency  and  perfeftion  are 
more  incident  to  things  merely  counterfeit,  than  to  that  which  is  true,  but  for  a 
meaner  and  bafer  fort ;  as  a  dubline  is  more  like  a  perfe6t  ruby  than  a  fpinel,  and  a 
counterfeit  angel  is  made  more  like  a  true  angel,  than  if  it  were  an  angel  coined  of 
China  gold  ;  in  like  manner,  the  direftion  carrieth  a  refemblance  of  a  true  diredion 
in  verity  and  liberty,  which  indeed  is  no  direction  at  all.  For  though  your  di- 
redlion  feem  to  be  certain  and  free,  by  pointing  you  to  nature  that  is  unfeparable  from 
the  nature  you  inquire  upon  ;  yet  if  it  do  not  carry  you  on  a  degree  or  remove  nearer 
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to  aftion,  operation  or  light,  to  make  or  produce,  it  is  but  fuperficial  and  coun- 
terfeit.    Wherefore  to  fecureand  warrant  what  is  a  true  diredlion,  though  that  gene- 
ral note  I  have  given  be  perfpicuous  in  itfelf,  for  a  man  fhall  foon  caft  with  hinil'elf 
whether  he  be  ever  the  near  to  effect  and  operate  or  no,   or  whether  he  have  won  but 
an  abftradl  or  varied  notion,  yet  for  better  inftruiflion  I  will  deliver  three  particular 
notes  of  caution.     The  firft  is,  that  the  nature  difcovered  be  more  original  than  the 
nature  fuppofed,  and  not  more  fecondary,  or  of  the  like  degree;  as  to  make  a  flone 
bright,  or  to  make  it  fmooth,  it  is  a  good  diredlion  to  fay,  make  it  even  ;  but  to 
make  a  llone  even,  it  is  no  good  direftion  to  fiiy,  make  it  bright,  or  make  it  fmooth  : 
for  the  rule  is,  that  the  difpofition  of  any  thing  referring  to  the  ftate  of  it  in   itil-lf, 
or  the  parts,  is  more  original  than  that  which  is  relative  or  tranfuive  towards  another 
thing.     So  evennefs  is  the  difpofition  of  the  (lone  in  itfelf,  but  fmooth  is  to  the  iiand, 
and  bright  to  the  eye,  and  yet  neverthelefs  they  all  clufter  and  concur ;  and  yet  the 
diredion  is  more  unperfedl,  if  it  do  appoint  you  to  fuch  a  relative,  as  is  in  the  fame 
kind,  and  not  in  a  diverfe.     For  in  the  dirediion,  to  produce  brightnefs  by  fmooth- 
nefs,  although  properly  it  win  no  degree,  and  will  never  teach  you  any  new  parti- 
culars before  unknown,  yet  by  way  of  fuggeftion,  or  bringing  to  mind,  it  may  draw 
your  confideration  to   fome  particulars  known  but  not  remembered  ;  as  you  dial  I 
fooner  remember  fome  practical  means  of  making  fmoothnefs,  than  if  you  had  fixed 
your  confideration  only  upon  brightnefs  -,  but  if  the  direftion  had  been  to  makebrigh't- 
nefs,  by  making  reflexion,  as  thus,  make  it  fuch  as  you  may  fee  your  face  in  it;  this 
is  merely  fecondary,  and  helpeth  neither  by  way  of  informing,  nor  by  way  of  fuggeft- 
ing.     So  if  in  the  inquiry  of  whitenefs  you  were  direfted  to  make  fuch  a  colour  as 
ihoulJ  be  feen  furtheft  in  a  dark  light  ;  here  you  are  advanced  nothing  at  all.     For 
thefe  kinJs  of  natures  are  but  proprieties,  effeifls,  circumftances,  concurrences,  or  what 
elfeyou  fha'.llike  to  call  them,  and  not  rad  cal  and  formative  natures  towards  the  na- 
ture fuppofed.     The  fecond  caution  is,  that  the  nature  inquired  be  colleded  by  divi- 
fion  before  com pofition,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  by  compofition  fubaltern,  before 
you  afcend  to  compofition  abfolute,  etc. 

Of  the  internal  and  prof ound  errors  and  fuperftiticns  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the 
four  forts  of  idols  or  fiSlions  which  offer  themf elves  to  the  underftanding  in  the  inquijiticn 
of  knowledge. 

Being  tl-.e  XVIth  chapter,  and  this  a  fmall  fragment  thereof,  being  a  preface  to 
the  inward  clenches  of  the  mind. 

fr^  H  E  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  the  gods  were  of  human  fhape,  was  rather  jufily 
■■■  derided,  than  ferioufly  confuted  by  the  otlier  feels,  demanding  whether  every  kind 
offenfible  creatures  did  not  think  their  Ovvn  figure  faireft,  as  the  horfe,  the  bull,  and 
the  like,  which  found  no  beauty  but  in  their  own  forms,  as  in  appetite  of  lufl:  appear- 
ed. And  the  herefy  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was  ever  cenfured  for  a  grofs  conceit, 
b.'-ed  in  the  obfcure  ceils  of  loiitary  monks  that  never  looked  abroad.  Again,  the  fable 
fo  well  known  of  Sluis  pinxit  leonem,  doth  fet  forth  well,  that  there  is  an  error  of  pride 
arid  partiality,  as  well  as  of  cuftom  and  familiarity.  The  reflexion  alfo  from  glaflcS 
fo  ufually  refembled  to  the  imarery  of  the  mind,  every  man  knoweth  to  receive  error 
and  variety  both  in   colour,   magnitude,  and  fhape,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
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But  yet  no  ufe  hath  been  made  of  thefe  and  many  the  like  obfervations  to  mova 
men  to  fearch  out,  and  upon  fearch  to  give  true  cautions  of  the  native  and  inherent 
errors  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  have  coloured  and  corrupted  all  his  notions  and 
impredions. 

I  do  find  therefore  in  this  inchanted  glafs  four  idols,  or  falfe  appearances  of  feve- 
ral  and  diftindt  forts,  every  fort  comprehending  many  fubdivifions  :  the  firft  fort,  I 
call  idols  of  the  nation  or  tribe ;  the  fecond,  idols  of  the  palace  j  the  third,  idols  o.€ 
the  cave  ;  and  the  fourth,  idols  of  the  theatre,  etc. 

Here  foUcweth  an  abridgment  of  divers  chapters  of  the  firft  look  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature. 

CHAP.     XII. 

'"pH  AT  ir  deciding  and  determining  of  the  truth  of  knowledge,  men  have  put 
"^  themfelves  upon  trials  not  competent.  That  antiquity  and  authority,  commoa 
and  contelTed  notions,  the  natural  and  yielding  confent  of  the  mind,  the  harmony 
and  coherence  of  a  knowledge  in  itfelf,  the  eftablifhing  of  principles  with  the  touch 
and  redudion  of  other  propofitions  unto  them,  indudions  without  inflances  contra- 
di^ftory,  and  tlie  report  of  the  fenfes,  are  none  of  them  abfolute  and  infallible  evi- 
dences of  truth  ;  and  bring  no  fecurity  fufficient  for  effeds  and  operations.  That  the 
difcovery  of  new  works  or  adive  diredions  not  known  before,  is  the  only  trial  to- 
be  accepted  of ;  and  yet  not  that  neither,  in  cafe  where  one  particular  giveth  light 
to  another  ;  but  where  particulars  induce  an  axiom  or  obfervation,  which  axiom  found 
cut,  difcovereth  and  defigneth  new  particulars.  That  the  nature  of  this  trial  is  not 
only  upon  the  point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even  upon  the 
point,  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  no.  Not  becaufe  you  may  always 
conclude,  that  the  axiom  which  difcovereth  new  inftances  is  true;  but  con- 
trariwife  you  may  fafely  conclude,  that  if  it  difcover  not  any  new  indance,  it  is  vain 
and  untrue.  That  by  new  inflances  are  not  always  to  be  underftood  new  recipes, 
but  new  affignations  -,  and  of  the  diverfity  between  thefe  two.  That  the  fubtilty  of 
words,  arguments,  notions,  yea  of  the  fenfes  themfelves,  is  but  rude  and  grofs  in. 
comparifon  of  the  fubtilty  of  things.  And  of  the  flothful  and  flattering  opinions  of 
thofe  which  pretended  to  honour  the  mind  of  man  in  withdrawing  and  abltradingit 
from  particulars ;  and  of  the  inducements  and  motives  whereupon  fiich  opinions 
have  been  conceived  and  received. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

f~\  F  the  error  in  propounding  chiefly  the  fearch  of  caufes  and  produdions  of 
^~^  things  concrete,  which  are  infinite  and  tranfitory  ;  and  not  of  abflrad  natures, 
which  are  few  and  permanent.  That  thefe  natures  are  as  the  alphabet  or  fimple 
letters,  whereof  the  variety  of  things  confifteth  ;  or  as  the  colours  mingled  in  the 
painter's  fliell,  wherewith  he  is  able  to  make  infinite  variety  of  faces  or  fhapes.  An 
enumeration  of  ihem  according  to  popular  note.  That  at  the  firft  one  would  con- 
ceive that  in  the  fchools  by  natural  philofcjphy  were  meant  the  knowledge  of  the 
efficients  of  things  concrete  ;  and  by  metaphyfic  the  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
natures  fimple  ;  which  is  a  good  and  fit  divifion  of  knowledge  :  but  upon  examina- 
tion theie  is  no  fuch   matter  by  them   intended.     That  the  little  enquiry  into  the 
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produdion  of  fimple  natures,  fheweth  well  that  works  were  not  fought ;  becaufe  by 
the  former  knowledge  fome  fmall  and  fuperficial  deflexions  from  the  ordinary  vene- 
rations and  productions  may  be  found  our,  but  the  difcovery  of  all  profound"  and 
radical  alteration  mud  arife  out  of  the  latter  knowledge. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

r^F  the  error  in  propounding  the  fearch  of  the  materials,  or  dead  beginnings  or 
^  principles  of  things,  and  not  the  nature  of  motions,  inclinations,  and  applica- 
tions. That  the  whole  fcope  of  the  former  fearch  is  impertinent  and  vain  -,  both 
becaule  there  are  no  fuch  beginnings,  and  if  there  were  they  could  not  be  known. 
That  the  latter  manner  of  fearch,  which  is  all,  they  pafs  over  compendioufly  and 
(lightly  as  a  bye  matter.  That  the  feveral  conceits  in  that  k^nd  -,  as  that  the  lively 
and  moving  beginnings  of  things  fhould  be  fliifc  or  appetite  of  matter  to  privation  ; 
the  fp-rit  of  the  world,  working  in  matter  according  to  platform  ;  tlie  proceeding  or 
frudli'ying  of  diftindl  kinds  according  to  their  proprieties  ;  the  intercourfe  of  the 
elements  by  mediation  of  their  common  qualities  ;  the  appetite  of  like  portions  to 
unite  themfelves  ;  amity  and  difcord,  or  fympathy  and  antipathy  ;  motion  to  the. 
centre,  with  motion  of  ftripe  or  prefs  -,  the  cafual  agitation,  aggregation,  and  eflays 
of  the  folid  portions  in  the  void  fpace ;  motion  of  fliuttings  and  openings  ;  are  all 
m  re  nugations.  And  that  the  calculating  and  ordination  of  the  true  degrees, 
moments,  limits  and  laws  ol-  motions  and  alterations,  by  means  whereof  all  works, 
and  effedts  are  produced,  is  a  matter  of  a  far  other  nature,  than  to  confift  in  fuch' 
ed'y  and  wild  generalities. 

C  H  A  P.     XV. 

/^  F  the  great  error  of  inquiring  knowledge  in  anticipations.  That  I  call  antici- 
^^  pations,  the  voluntary  colledions  that  the  mind  maketh  of  knowledge,  which 
is  every  man's  reafon.  That  though  this  be  a  folemn  thing,  and  ferves  the  turn  to 
negotiate  between  man  and  man,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  and  participation  of  mens 
minds  in  the  like  errors,  yet  towards  enquiry  of  the  truth  of  things  and  works,  it  is 
of  no  value.  That  civil  refpefts  are  a  lett  that  this  pretended  realon  fliould  not  be 
fo  contemptibly  fpoken  of,  as  were  fit  and  medicinable,  in  regard  that  hath  been  too 
much  exalted  and  glorified,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  man's  eflate.  Of  the  nature 
of  words,  and  their  facility  and  aptnels  to  cover  and  grace  the  defefts  of  anticipa- 
tions. That  it  is  no  marvel  if  thefc;  anticipations  have  brought  forth  fuch  diverfity 
and  repugnance  in  opinions,  theories  or  philofophies,  as  fo  many  fable,  of  feveral' 
arguments.  That  had  not  the  nature  of  civil  cuftoms  and  government  been  in  moll 
times  fomewhat  adverfe  to  fuch  innovations,  though  contemplative,  there  mioht  have 
been,  and  would  have  been  many  more.  That  the  fecond  fchool  of  the  Academics 
and  the  fed  of  Pyrrho,  or  the  confiderers,  that  denied  comprehenfion  as  to  the 
difabling  of  man's  knowledge,  entertained  in  anticipations,  is  well  to  be  allowed  : 
b'jt  that  they  ought,  when  they  had  overthrown  anJ  purged  the  floor  of  the  ruins,  to 
have  fought  to  build  better  in  place.  And  more  efpecially  that  they  did  unjuflly 
and  prejudicially,  to  charge  the  deceit  upon  the  report  of  the  fenf,;s,  which  admittcth 
very  fparing  remedy  v  being  indeed  to  have  been  charged  upon  the  anticipations  of 
tlie  mind,  which  admitteth  a  perfedt  remedy.     That  the  information  of  the  fenfes. 
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is  fufficient,  not  becaufe  they  err  not,  but  becaufe  the  ufe  of  the  fenfe  in  difcovering 
of  knowledge  is  for  the  moft  part  not  immediate.  So  that  it  is  the  work,  efFeft,  or 
inftance,  that  trieth  the  axiom,  and  the  fenfe  doth  but  try  the  work  done  or  not  done, 
being  or  not  being.  That  the  mind  of  man  in  coliefting  knowledge  needeth  great 
variety  of  helps,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  man  in  manual  and  mechanical  practices 
needeth  great  variety  of  inftruments.  And  that  it  were  a  poor  work,  that  if  inftru- 
ments  were  removed,  men  would  overcome  with  their  naked  hands.  And  of  the 
dillinft  points  of  want  and  infufficiency  in  the  mind  of  man. 

CHAP.     XVI. 

'T^H  AT  the  mind  of  a  man,  as  it  is  not  a  vefTel  of  that  content  or  receipt  to 
"■•  comprehend  knowledge  without  helps  and  fupplies;  fo  again  it  is  not  fincere, 
but  of  an  ill  and  corrupt  tindure.  Of  the  inherent  and  profound  errors  and  fuper- 
ftitions  in  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  four  forts  of  idols  or  falfe  appearances 
that  offer  themfelves  to  the  underftanding  in  the  inquifition  of  knowledge ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  the  idols  of  the  palace,  the  idols  of  the  cave,  and  the 
idols  of  the  theatre:  That  thefe  four,  added  to  the  incapacity  of  the  mind,  and  the 
vanity  and  malignity  of  the  affeftions,  leave  nothing  but  impotency  and  confufion, 
A  recital  of  the  particular  kinds  of  thefe  four  idols,  with  fome  chofen  examples  of 
the  opinions  they  have  begot,  fuch  of  them  as  have  fupplanted  the  ftate  of  know- 
Jedge  moft. 

CHAP.     XVII. 

f~\  F  the  errors  of  fuch  as  have  defcendcd  and  applied  themfelves  to  experience,  and 
^■^  attempted  to  induce  knowledge  upon  particulars.     That  they  have  not  had  the 
Tefolution  and  ftrength  of  mind  to  free  themfelves   wholly  from  anticipations,   but 
have  made  a  confufion  and  intermixture  of  anticipations   and  obfervations,  and  fo 
vaniflied.     That  if  any  have  had  the  firength  of  mind  generally  to  purge  away  and 
difcharge  all  anticipations  ;    they  have  not  had  that  greater  and  double  llrength  and 
patience  of  mind,    as  well  to  repel   new  anticipations  after  the  view  and  fearch  of 
particulars,  as  to  rejedl  old  which  were  in  their  mind  before  ;  but  have  from  particu- 
lars and  hiftory  flown  up  to   principles  without  the  mean  degrees,  and   fo  framed 
all  the  middle  generahties  or  axioms,  not  by  way  of  fcale  or  afcenfion  from  particu- 
l.irs,  but  by  way  of  derivation  from   principles,  whence  hath  ifTued  the  infinite  chaos 
of  fhadows  and  moths,   wherewith  both  books  and  minds   have  been  hitherto,  and 
may  be  yet  hereafter  much  more  peflered.     That  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  derivations 
to  make  them  yet  the  more  unproficable,    they   have  ufed,    when  any  light  of  new 
inftance  oppofite  to  any  aflertiun  appeared,  rather  to  reconcile  the  inftance,  than  to 
amend  the  rule.     That  if  any  have  had,  or  fliall  have  the  power  and  refolution  to 
fortify  and  inclofe   his    mind   againft   all   anticipations,  yet   if  he  have  not  been  or 
fhall  not  be  cautioned  by  the  full  underftanding  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  -fpirit 
of  man,  and  therein  of  the  ftates,  pores  and  pafi"ages  both  of  knowledge  and  error, 
he  hath  not  been  nor  fhall  not  be  poftibly  able  to  guide  or  keep  on  his  courfe  aright. 
1  hat   tliofe   tiiat   have   been  converfant  in  experience  and  obfcrvation,   have  uled, 
when  they  have  intended  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  any  effeft,  to  fix  their  confideration 
narrowly  and  exaftly  upon   tliat  efFed   itfelf,    with  all  the  circumftances  thereof, 

and 
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and  to  vary  the  trial  thereof  as  many  ways  as  can  be  devifed ;  which  courfe 
amounteth  but  to  a  tedious  curiofity,  and  ever  breaketh  off  in  wondring,  and  not 
in  knowing.  And  that  they  have  not  ufed  to  enLirge  thtir  obfervation  to  match 
and  Ibrt  that  effecl  with  inftances  of  a  diverfe  fubjcLl,  whicli  mull  of  necedity  be 
before  any  caufe  be  found  out.  That  they  have  pafled  over  the  obfervation  of 
inftances  vulgar  and  ignoble,  and  ftayed  their  attention  chiefly  upon  inftances  of 
mark  ;  whereas  the  other  fort  are  for  the  moft  part  more  fignificant,  and  of  better 
light  and  information.  That  every  particular  that  worketh  any  effecl,  is  a  thing 
compounded,  more  or  lefs,  of  diverfe  fingle  natures,  more  manifeft  and  more  ob- 
fcure,  and  that  it  appeareth  not  to  whether  of  the  natures  the  effeifl  is  to  be  afCribed  ; 
and  yet  notwithftanding  they  have  taken  a  courfe  without  breaking  particulars,  and 
reducing  them  by  exclufions  and  inclulions  to  a  definite  point,  to  conclude  upon 
inductions  in  grofs  ■,  which  empirical  courfe  is  no  lefs  vain  than  the  fcholaflical. 
That  all  fuch  as  have  fought  aflion  and  work  out  of  their  enquiry,  have  been  hally 
and  prefling  to  difcover  fome  pradices  for  prefent  ufe,  and  not  to  difcover  axioms,, 
joining  with  them  the  new  alllgnations  as  their  fuieties.  That  the  forerunning  of 
the  mind  to  frame  recipes  upon  axioms  at  the  entrance,  is  like  Atalanta's  golden 
ball  that  hindcreth  and  interrupteth  the  courfe ;  and  is  to  be  inhibited  till  you  have 
afcended  to  a  certain  ftage  and  degree  of  generalities  -,  which  forbearance  will  be 
liberally  recompenfed  in  the  end  :  and  that  chance  difcovereth  new  inventions  by 
one  and  one,  but  fcience  by  knots  and  clufters.  That  they  have  not  collected  kif- 
ficient  quantity  of  par;iculars,  nor  them  in  fufficient  certainty  and  fubtilty,  nor  of 
all  feveral  kinds,  nor  with  thofe  advantages  and  difcretions  in  the  entry  and  forting 
uliich  are  requifite ;  and  of  the  weak  manner  of  colleding  natural  hiftory,  which 
hath  been  ufed.  Laflly,  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  formulary  of  interpre- 
tation, the  work  whereof  is  to  abridge  experience,  and  to  make  things  as  certainly 
found  out  by  axiom  in  fhort  time,  as  by  infinite  experiences  in  ages. 

CHAP.     XVIIL 

'T'HAT  the  cautels  and  devices  put  in  praflice  in  the  delivery  of  knowledge  for 
•^     the  covering  and  palliating  of  ignorance,    and  the  gracing  and  over-valuing  of 
that  they  utter,  are  without  number ;    but  none  more   bold  and   more  hurtful  than- 
two  :    the  one,  that  men  have  ufed  of  a  few  obfervations  upon  any  fubjedt  to  make 
a  folemn  and   formal  art-,    by  filling  it  up  with  difcourfe,  accommodating  it  with 
fome  circumfbnces  and  directions  to  prafiice,  and  digefting  it  into  method,  whereby 
men  grow  fatisfied  and  fecure,  as  if  no  more  enquiry  were  to  be  made  of  that  mat- 
ter;  the  other,  that  men  have  ufed  to  clifcharge  ignorance  with  credit,   in  defining 
all  thofe  effecls  which  they  cannot  attain  unto,  to  be  out  of  the  compafs  of  art  and 
human  endeavour.     That  the  very  ftyles  and  forms  of  utterance  are  fo  many  charac- 
ters of  impofture,  fome  choofing  a  ftyle  of  pugnacity  and  contention,  fome  of  fatire 
and  reprehenfion,  fome  of  plaufible  and  tempting  fimilitudes  and  examples,  fome 
of  great  words  and  high  difcourfe,  fome  of  fhort  and  dark  fentences,   fome  of  ex- 
aflnefs  of  method,   all  of  pofitive  affirmation  ;    without  difclofing  the  true  motives 
and  proofs  of  their  opinions,  or  free  confefling  their  ignorance  or  doubts,  except  it 
be  now  and  then  for  a  grace,  and  in  cunning  to  win  the  more  credit  in  the  reft,  and 
not  in  good  faith.     That  although  men  be  free  from  thefe  errors  and  incumbrances 
in  the  will  aod  affection,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  fo  eafy  as  is  conceived,  to  convey 
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the  conceit  of  one  man's  mind  into  the  mind  of  another,  without  lofs  or  miftaking, 
cfpccially  in  notions  new  and  differing  from  thofe  that  are  received.  That  never 
any  knowledge  was  deliv^rred  in  the  fame  order  it  was  invented,  no  not  in  the  ma- 
thematics, though  it  Ihould  feem  otherwife,  in  regard  that  the  propofitions  placed 
lafl:  do  life  the  propofuions  or  grants  placed  iirfl:  for  their  proof  and  demondration. 
That  there  are  forms  and  methods  of  tradition  wholly  diftinft  and  differing,  ac- 
cording to  their  ends  whereto  they  are  diredted.  That  there  are  two  ends  of  tradition 
of  knowledge,  the  one  to  teach  and  inflru(5t  for  ufe  and  practice,  the  other  to  impart 
or  intimate  for  re-examination  and  progrefTion.  That  the  former  of  thefe  ends  re- 
quireth  a  method  not  the  fame,  whereby  it  was  invented  and  induced,  but  fuch  as 
is  moft  compendious  and  ready,  whereby  it  may  be  ufed  and  applied.  That  the 
latter  of  the  ends,  which  is  where  a  knowledge  is  delivered  to  be  continued  andfpun 
on  by  a  fucceffion  of  labours,  requireth  a  method  whereby  it  may  be  tranfpofed  to 
another  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  collected,  to  the  end  it  may  be  difcerned  both 
where  the  work  is  weak,  and  where  it  breaketh  off.  That  this  latter  method  is  not 
only  unfit  for  the  former  end,  but  alfo  impofTible  for  all  knowledge  gathered  and 
infinuated  by  anticipations,  becaufe  the  mind  working  inwardly  of  itfelf,  no  man 
can  give  a  juft  account  how  he  came  to  that  knowledge  which  he  hath  received,  and 
that  therefore  this  method  is  peculiar  for  knowledge  gathered  by  interpretation. 
That  the  difcretion  anciently  obferved,  though  by  the  precedent  of  many  vain  per- 
fons  and  deceivers  difgraced,  of  publifhing  part  and  referving  part  to  a  private 
fucceflion,  and  of  publifhing  in  a  manner  whereby  it  fliall  not  be  to  the  capacity 
nor  taffe  of  all,  but  fhall  as  it  were  fingle  and  adopt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid 
afide,  both  for  the  avoiding  of  abufe  in  the  excluded,  and  the  ftrengthening  of 
affeflion  in  the  admitted.  That  there  are  other  virtues  of  tradition,  as  that  there 
be  no  occafion  given  to  error,  and  that  it  carry  a  vigour  to  root  and  fpread  againft 
the  vanity  of  wits  and  injuries  of  time  ;  all  which,  if  they  were  ever  due  to  any 
kmwhdge  delivered,  or  if  tf.ey  were  never  due  to  any  human  knowledge  heretofore 
delivered,  yet  are  now  due  to  the  knowledge  propounded. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

f\  F  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affeftions,  the  principal  whereof  hath 
been  defpair  or  diffidence,  and  the  ftrong  apprehenfion  of  the  difficulty,  obfcuri- 
ty,  and  infinitenefs  which  belongeth  to  the  invention  of  knowledge,  and  that  men 
have  not  known  their  own  fcrength  ;  and  that  the  fuppofed  difficulties  and  vaflnefs 
of  the  work  are  rather  in  fhew  and  mufter,  than  in  ftate  or  fubffance,  where  the  true 
way  is  taken.  That  this  diffidence  hath  moved  and  caufed  fome  never  to  enter 
into  fearch,  and  others,  when  they  have  been  entred,  either  to  give  over,  or  to  ft;ck 
a  more  compendious  courfe  than  can  ffand  with  the  nature  of  true  fearch.  That  of 
thofe  that  have  refufed  and  prejudged  enquiry,  the  more  fober  and  grave  f  rt  of  wits 
have  depended  upon  authors  and  traditions,  and  the  more  vain  and  credulous  re- 
forted  to  revelation  and  intelligence  with  fpirits  and  higher  natures.  That  of  thole 
that  have  entred  into  fearch,  fome  having  fallen  upon  fome  conceits,  which  they 
after  confider  to  be  the  fame  which  they  have  found  in  former  authors,  havefudden- 
ly  ta'ten  a  perfuafion  that  a  man  fhall  but,  with  much  labour,  incur  and  light  upon 
the  fame  inventions  which  he  might  with  eafe  receive  from  others,  and  that  it  is  but 
a  vanity  and  felfplcafing  of  the  wit  to  go  about  again,   as  one  that  would  rather 
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have  a  flower  of  his  own  gathering,  than  much   better  gathered  to  his  hand.     That 
the  fame  humour  of  (loth   and   diffidence  fuggefteth,   that  a   man  fliali   but  revive 
fome  ancient  opinion  which  was  long  ago  propounded,  examined  and  rejcfled.     And 
that  it  is  eafy  to  err  in  conceit,  that  a  man's  obfervation  or  notion  is  the  fame  with 
a  former  opinion,    both  becaufe  new  conceits  muft  of  necefiity  be  uttered   in  old 
words,  and  becaufe  upon  true  and  erroneous  grounds  mrn  may  meet  in  confequencc 
or  conclufion,   as   feveral   lines  or  circles  that  cut  in   fome  one  point.     That  the 
greateft  part  of  thole  that  have  defcended  into  fearch   have  chofen  for  the  mod 
artificial   and  compendious  courfe,  to  induce   principles  out  of  particulars,  and  to 
reduce  all  otl.er  propofitions  to  principles ;    and  fo  inllead  of  the  neareft  way   have 
been  led  to  no  way,  or  a  mere  labyrinth.     That  the  two  contemplative  ways  have 
fome  refemblance  with  the  old  parable  of  the  two  moral  ways,  the  one  beginnino- 
with  uncertainty  and  difficulty,  and  ending  in  plainnefs  and  certainty;  and  the  other 
beginning  with  fhew  of  plainnefs   and   certainty,   and  ending  in    difficulty  and  un- 
certainty.    Of  the  great  and  manifefl:  error  and  untrue  conceit  or  eflimation  of  tfie 
infinitenefs  of  particulars',  whereas  indeed  all  prolixity  is  in  difcourie  and  derivations ; 
and  of  the  infinite  and  moft  laborious  expence  of  v,'k  that  hath  been  employed  upon 
toys  and  matters  of  no  fruit  or  value.     That  although  the  period  of  one  a:e  cannot 
advance  men  to  the  furtheft  point  of  interpretation  of  nature,  except  the  work  fhould 
be  undertaken  with  greater  helps  than  can  be  expedled,   yet   it  cannot  fail  in  much 
lefs  fpace  of  time  to  make  return  of  many  fingular  commodities   towards  the  flate 
and  occafions  of  man's  life.     That  there  is  Icfs   reafon  of  dillruft   in  the  courfe  of 
interpretation  now  propounded,    than   in  any  knowledge  formerly  drliverc-d,  becaufe 
this  courfe  doth  in  fort  equal  mens  wits,  and  leaveth  no  great  advantage  or  preemi- 
nence to  the   perfedl   and  excellent  motions  of  the  fpirit.     1  hat  to  draw  a  flraight 
line,  or  to  make  a  circle  perftft  round   by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  mult  be  a  great 
difference  between  an  unfteady  and  unpraftifed  hand   and  a  ftcady    and  pra(fUfed ; 
but  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compafs,  it  is  much  alike. 

CHAP.     XXL 

/^F  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  two  extreme  humours  of  admiration 
^^^  of  antiquity  and  love  of  novelty  ;  and  again,  of  over-fervile  reverence,  or  over- 
light  fcorn  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

CHAP.    xxir. 

/^F  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  affection  of  pride,  fpecially  of  one 
^"^  kind,  which  is  the  difdain  of  dwelling  and  being  converfant  much  in  expe- 
riences and  particulars,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  vulgar  in  occurrency,  and  bafe  and 
ignoble  in  ufe.  That  befides  certain  higher  mylieries  of  pride,  generalities  feem  to 
have  a  dignity  and  folemnity,  in  that  they  do  not  put  men  in  mind  of  their  familiar 
actions,  in  that  they  have  lefs  affinity  with  arts  .mechanical  and  illiberal,  in  that  they 
are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  be  controled  by  perfons  of  mean  obfervation,  in  that  they  feerh  ' 
to  teach  men  what  they  know  not,  and  not  to  refer  them  to  what  they  know.  All 
•which  conditions  diredtly  feeding  the  humour  of  pride,  particulars  do  want.  That 
the  majefty  of  generalities,  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  mind  in  taking  them,  if  they 
be  truly  colleded,  and  be  indeed  the  direft  reflexions  of  things,  cannot  be  too  much 
Vol.  I.  E  e  e  magnified. 
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magnified.  And  that  it  is  true,  that  interpretation  is  the  very  natural  and  diredl 
intention,  aftion,  and  progrefTion  of  the  underftanding,  delivered  from  impediments. 
And  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a  deflexion  or  declination  by  accident. 

CHAP.    XXV. 

OF  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  ftate  of  heathen  religion,  and  other 
fuperftitions  and  errors  of  religion.  And  that  in  the  true  religion  there  hath 
not,  nor  is  any  impediment,  except  it  be  by  accident  or  intermixture  of  humour. 
That  a  religion  which  confifteth  in  rites  and  forms  of  adoration,  and  not  in  confef- 
fions  and  beliefs,  is  adverfe  to  knowledge  •,  becaufe  men  having  liberty  to  inquire 
and  difcourfe  of  theology  at  pleafure,  it  cometh  to  pafs  that  all  inquifition  of  nature 
endeth  and  limiteth  itfelf  in  fuch  metaphyfical  or  theological  difcourfe  ;  whereas  if 
mens  wits  be  (hut  out  of  that  port,  it  turneth  them  again  to  difcover,  and  fo  to  feek 
reafon  of  reafon  more  deeply.  And  that  fuch  was  the  religion  of  the  Heathen. 
That  a  religion  that  is  jealous  of  the  variety  of  learning,  difcourfe,  opinions,  and 
fe£ts,  as  mifdoubting  it  may  fhake  the  foundations,  or  that  cherifheth  devotion  upon 
fimplicity  and  ignorance,  as  afcribing  ordinary  effefts  to  the  immediate  working  of 
God,  is  adverfe  to  knowledge.  That  fuch  is  the  religion  of  the  Turk,  and  fuch 
hath  been  the  abufe  of  Chriftian  religion  at  feme  feveral  times,  and  in  fome  feveral 
faftions.  And  of  the  fingular  advantage  which  the  Chriftian  religion  hath  towards 
the  furtherance  of  true  knowledge,  in  that  it  excludeth  and  interdideth  human 
reafon,  whether  by  interpretation  or  anticipation,  from  examining  or  difcuffing  of  the 
myfteries  and  principles  of  faith. 

CHAP.    XXVI. 

OF  the  impediments  which  have  been  in  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  the  policies 
of  ftate.  That  there  is  no  compofition  of  eftate  or  fociety,  nor  order  or 
quality  of  perfons,  which  have  not  fome  point  of  contrariety  towards  true  knowledge. 
That  monarchies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  pleafure,  and  commonwealths  to  glory 
and  vanity.  That  univerfities  incline  wits  to  fophiftry  and  afi-edlation  ;  cloifters  to 
fables  and  unprofitable  fubtilty  ;  ftudy  at  large  to  variety ;  and  that  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  whether  mixture  of  contemplations  with  an  adive  life,  or  retiring  wholly  to 
contemplations,  do  difable  and  hinder  the  mind  more. 
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FORMULA    IN  Q^U  I  S  I  T  I  O  N  I  S. 

A   D      F   I    L   I   O  S. 

PARSPRIMA. 

r.  "rj>  RANCIS  BACON  thought  in  this  manner.  The  knowledge  whereof 
Jj  the  world  is  now  poflefied,  efpecially  that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  magni- 
tude and  certainty  of  works.  The  phyfician  pronounceth  many  difeafes  incurable, 
and  faileth  oft  in  the  reft.  The  alchemifts  wax  old  and  die  in  hopes.  The  magicians 
perform  nothing  that  is  permanent  and  profitable.  The  mechanics  take  fmall  light 
from  natural  philofophy,  and  do  but  fpin  on  their  own  little  threads.  Chance  fome- 
times  difcovereth  inventions ;  but  that  worketh  not  in  years,  but  ages.  So  he  faw 
well,  that  the  inventions  known  are  very  imperfeft,  and  that  new  are  not  like  to  be 
brought  to  light  but  in  great  length  of  time;  and  that  thofe  which  are,  came  not  to 
light  by  philofophy. 

2.  He  thought  alfo  this  ftate  of  knowledge  was  the  worfe,  becaufe  men  ftrive 
againft  themfelves  to  fave  the  credit  of  ignorance,  and  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  this 
poverty.  For  the  phyfician,  befides  the  cauteles  of  pradice,  hath  this  general  cauttle 
of  art,  that  he  difchargeth  the  weaknefs  of  his  art  upon  fuppofed  impoffibilities  ;  nei- 
ther can  his  art  be  condemned  when  itfclf  judgeth.  That  philofophy  alfo,  out  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  phyfic  which  now  is  in  ufe  is  hewed,  receiveth  certain  pofi- 
tions  and  opinions,  which,  if  they  be  well  weighed,  induce  this  perfuafion,  that  no 
great  works  are  to  be  expedted  from  art,  and  the  hand  of  man  -,  as,  in  particular, 
that  opinion,  that  ihe  heat  cf  the  fun  (ind  fire  differ  in  k,nd\  and  that  other,  that  com- 
pofition  is  the  -aork  of  man,  and  mixture  is  the  iiork  cf  nature,  and  the  like  ;  all  tend- 
ing to  the  circumfcription  of  man's  power,  and  to  aitificial  defpair;  killing  in  men 
not  only  the  comfort  of  imagination,  but  the  induftry  of  trial  :  only  upon  vain- 
glory, to  have  their  art  thought  perfcd,  and  that  all  is  impoffible  that  is  not  already. 
found.  T  he  alchemift  difchargeth  his  art  upon  his  own  errors,  either  fuppofin»  a 
mifunderftanding  of  the  words  of  his  authors,  which  maketh  him  liften  after  auricu- 
lar traditions  ;  or  elfe  a  failing  in  the  true  proportions  and  fcruples  of  practice,  which 
maketh  him  renew  infinitely  his  trials;  and  fiading  alfo  that  he  lighteth  upon  fome 
mean  experiments  and  conclufions  by  the  way,  fecdeth  upon  them,  and  magnifieth 
them  to  the  moft,  and  fupplieth  the  reft  in  hopes.  The  magician,  when  he  findeth 
fomething,   as  he  conceivedi,   above  nature,  effccled,    thinketh,   when  a  breach  is 
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once  made  in  nature,  that  it  is  all  one  to  perform  great  things  and  fmali ;  not  feeing, 
that  they  are  but  fubjedts  of  a  certain  kind,  wherein  magic  and  fuperflition  hath  play- 
ed in  all  times.  The  mechanical  peribn,  if  he  can  refine  an  invention,  or  put  two  or 
three  cbferv  ations  or  practices  together  in  one,  or  couple  things  better  with  their  ufe, 
or  make  the  work  in  lefs  or  greater  volume,  taketh  himfelf  for  an  inrentor.  So  he 
faw  well,  that  men  either  perfuade  themfelves  of  new  inventions  as  of  impofTibilities  ; 
or  elfe  think  they  are  already  extant,  but  in  fecret  and  in  few  hands ;  or  that  they  ac- 
count of  thofe  little  induftries  and  additions,  as  of  inventions :  all  which  turneth  to 
the  averting  of  their  minds  from  any  juft  and  conftant  labour,  to  invent  further  in 
any  quantity. 

3.  He  thought  alfo,  when  men  did  fet  before  themfelves  the  variety  and  perfedlion 
of  works  produced  by  mechanical  arts,  they  are  apt  rather  to  admire  the  provifions 
of  man,  than  to  apprehend  his  wants  ;  not  confidering,  that  the  original  inventions 
and  conelufions  of  nature,  which  are  the  life  of  all  that  variety,  are  not  many,  nor 
deeply  fetched  ;  and  that  the  reft  is  but  the  fubtile  and  ruled  motion  of  the  inftrument 
and  hand  ;  and  that  the  Ihop  therein  is  not  unhke  the  library,  which  in  fuch  number 
of  books  containcth,  for  the  far  greater  part,  nothing  but  iterations,  varied  Ibme- 
times  in  form  but  not  new  in  fubllance.  So  he  faw  plainly,  that  opinion  of  ftore 
was  a  caufe  of  want;  and  that  both  works  and  dodrines  appear  many,  and  are 
few. 

4.  Rethought  alfo,  that  knowledge  is  uttered  to  men  in  a  form,  as  if  every  thino- 
were  finifhed  •,  for  it  is  reduced  into  arts  and  methods;  which  in  their  divifions  do 
feem  to  niclude  all  that  may  be.  And  how  weakly  foever  the  parts  aie  filled,  yet 
they  carry  the  fhew  and  reafon  of  a  total ;  and  thereby  the  writings  of  fome  received 
authors  go  for  the  very  art :  whereas  antiquity  uied  to  deliver  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  of  man  had  gathered,  in  obfervarions,  aphorifms,  or  fiiort  and  difperfed 
fentences,  or  Imall  traftates  of  lome  parts  that  they  had  diligently  meditated  and 
laboured  ;  which  oil  invite  men,  both  to  ponder  that  which  was  invented,  and  to 
add  and  fupply  fuither.  But  now  fciences  are  delivtrei  to  be  believed  and  accepted, 
and  not  to  be  examined  and  further  difcovered  ;  and  the  fucceiTion  is  between  mafter 
and  difciple,  and  not  between  inventor  and  continuer  or  advancer  ;  and  therefore 
fciences  fland  at  a  (lay,  and  have  done  for  many  ages,  and  that  which  is  poficive  is 
fixed,  and  that  which  is  queftion  is  kept  quellioii,  lb  as  tiie  columns  of  no  further 
proceeding  are  pitched.  And  therefore  he  faw  plainly  men  had  cut  themfelves  off 
from  fulther  invention  ;  and  th.t  it  is  no  marvel,  that  that  is  not  obtained  which 
hath  not  been  attempted,  but  rather  fhut  out  and  debarred. 

5.  He  thouglit  alfo,  that  kno.\  ledge  is  almoft  generally  fought  either  for  delight  and 
fatisfaftion,  or  for  gain  or  profcfiion,  or  for  credit  and  ornament,  and  that  every 
of  thcfe  are  as  Atalanta's  balls,  which  hinder  the  race  of  invention.  For  men 
are  lb  far  in  thele  courfes  from  fetking  to  increafe  the  mafs  of  knowledge,  as  of  that 
mafs  which  is  they  will  take  no  more  than  will  ferve  their  turn  :  and  if  any  one 
anionglt  fo  many  lee!:eth  knowledge  for  itfelf,  yet  he  rather  feeketh  toknov/^the  va- 
riety of  things,  than  to  difcern  of  the  truth  and  caufes  of  them  ;  and  if  his  inquifition 
be  yet  more  fevere,  yet  it  tendetii  rather  to  judgment  than  to  invention  ;  and  rather  to 
difcover  truth  in  controverfy,  than  new  matter  ;  and  if  his  heart  be  fo  large  as  he  pro- 
poundeth  to  h;ra!elf  further  difcovery  or  invention,  yet  it  is  rather  of  new  difcourfe 
and  r[jecuiation  of  caufes,  than  of  elTedls  and  operations.  And  as  for  thole  that  have 
fo  much  in  their  mouths,  adtion  and  ufe  and  pradlice,  and  the  referring  of  fciences 
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thereunto;  they  mean  It  of  application  of  that  which  is  known,  and  not  of  a  difco- 
very  of  that  which  is  unknown.  So  he  faw  plainly,  that  this  mark,  namely,  in- 
vention of  further  means  to  endow  the  co:.dic;on  and  life  of  man  with  new  powers 
or  works,  was  almoft  never  yet  fe:  up  and  rcfolved  in  man's  intention  and  in- 
quiry. 

6.  He  thought  alio  that,  amongft  other  knowledge?,  natural  philofophy  hath 
been  the  lead  followed  and  laboured.  For  fince  the  chriilian  faith,  the  greatcft  num- 
ber of  wits  have  been  employed,  and  the  greatelt  helps  and  rewards  have  been  con- 
verted upon  divinity.  And  before-time  likewile,  the  greatelt  part  of  the  iludies  of 
philofophers  was  confumed  in  moral  philofophy,  which  was  as  the  heathen  divinity. 
And  in  both  times  a  great  part  of  the  beft  wits  betook  themfelvcs  to  law,  pleadings, 
and  caufes  of  ellate  ;  fpecially  in  the  time  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Romans,  who  by 
reafon  of  their  large  empire  needed  the  fervice  of  all  their  able  men  for  civil  bufinefs. 
And  the  time  amongll  the  Grecians,  in  which  natural  philofophy  feemed  mofl:  to 
fiourilli,  was  but  a  lliort  fpaee  ;  and  that  alfo  rather  abufed  in  differing  fedls  anJ  con- 
fiifts  of  opinions  than  profitably  fpent.  Since  which  time,  natural  philofophy  was 
never  any  profefTion,  nor  never  poffefled  any  whole  man,  except  perchance  fome 
monk  in  acloifter,  or  fome  gentleman  in  the  country,  and  that  very  rarely  •,  but  be- 
came a  fcienceof  paflage,  to  feafon  a  little  young  and  unripe  wits,  and  to  ferve  for  an 
introduftion  to  other  arts,  efpecially  phyf:c  and  the  praflical  mathematics.  So  as  he 
faw  plainly,  that  natural  philofophy  hath  been  intended  by  few  perfons,  and  in  them 
hath  occupied  the  leaft  part  of  their  time  -,  and  that  in  the  weakeft  of  their  age  and 
judgment. 

7.  He  thought  alfo,   how  great  oppofition  and  prejudice  natural  philo'bphy  had 
received  by  fuperftition,  and  the  immoderate  and  blind  zeal  of  religion  ;  for  he  found, 
that  fome  of  the  Grecians,  which   firft  gave  the  reafon  of  thunder,  had  been  con- 
demned of  impiety  ;  and  that  the  cofmogr.)pher.«,  which  nrit  difcovereJ  and  defcribed- 
the  roundnefs  of  the  earth,  and  the   confequence  thereof  touching  the  Antipodes,, 
were  not  much  otherwife  cenfured   by  the  ancient   fathers  of  the  ChrilUan  chu:ch; 
and  that  the  cafe  is  now  much  worfe,  in  regard  of  the  boldnefs  of  the  Ichoolmen  and 
their  dependences  in  the  monafteries,  who  having  made  divinity  into  an   art,    have 
a'moft  incorporated  the  content  ous  philofophy  of  Ariflotle  into  the  body  of  Clitiftiaa 
rehgion  ;  and  generally  he  perceived  in   men  of  devout  fimplicity  this  opinion,  that 
the  feciets  of  nature  were  the  fecrcts  of  God  -,  and  part  of  that  glory  whercinto  the 
ir.ir.d  of  man,  if  it  feck  to  prefs,  (hdl  be  opprefled  -,  and  that   the  defire   in   men  to 
attain  to  fo  great  and  hidden  knowledge,   hath   a    refemblance   with  that  temptation 
which  caufed  the  original  fall;  and  on  the  other  fide,  in  mtn  of  a  devout  policy,  he 
noted  an  inclination  to  have  the  people  depend  upon  God   the  more,  when  they  are 
lefs  acquainted  with  fecond  caufes  ;  and  to  have  no  ftirring  in  philofophy,  hll  it  may 
kad  to  an  innovation  in  divinity,  or  elfe  fliould  difcover  matter  of  funher  contra- 
diction to  divinity.     Hut  in  this  part,  reforting  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and. 
holy  examples,  and  to  reafon,  he  refled   not  fatisfied   alone,    but   much  confirmed. 
For  firft,  he  confidered  that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  by  the  light  whereof  man  dif- 
ctrned  of  every  living  creature,   and  impofed  names  according  to  their  propriety,  was 
rot  the  occafion  of  the  fall  -,   but  the  moral  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  afieded  to- 
the  end  to  depend  no  more  upon  God's  commandments,  but  for  man   to  direil:   him,- 
felf      Neither  could  he  find  in  any  Scripture,  that  the  inquiry  and  fcience  of  man  in- 
any  thing,  under  the  mylleries  of  the  Deity,  is  determined  and  reftrained,  but  contrari^ 
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wife  allowed  and  provoked.  For  concerning  all  other  knowledge  the  Scripture  pro- 
noiinceth,  'Tbai  it  is  the  glory  of  Cod  to  conceal,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  man,  (or  of  the 
kii'g,  for  the  king  is  but  the  excellency  of  man)  to  invent  ;  and  again,  'The  fpirit  of 
man  is  as  the  lamp  of  God,  wherewith  he  fearcheth  every  fecret ;  and  again  moft  effec- 
tually, 'I'hat  Gcdhath  made  all  things  beautiful  and  decent,  according  to  the  return  of 
their  feafous  ;  alfo  that  he  hath  ft  the  world  in  man's  heart,  and  yet  man  cannot  find 
out  the  work  which  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  (hewing  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  a  continent  of  that  concave  or  capacity,  wherein  the  content  of  the  world, 
that  is,  all  forms  of  the  creatures,  and  whatfoever  is  not  God,  may  be  placed,  or  re- 
ceived •,  and  complaining,  that  through  the  variety  of  things,  and  viciHitudes  of 
times,  which  are  bu:  impediments  and  not  impuiiTances,  man  cannot  accomplifh  his 
invention.  In  precedent  alfo  he  fet  before  his  eyes,  that  in  thofe  few  memorials  be- 
fore the  flood,  the  Scripture  honoureth  the  name  of  the  inventors  of  mufic  and  works 
in  metal  -,  that  Moles  had  this  addition  of  praife,  that  he  was  feen  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians  -,  that  Solomon,  in  his  grant  of  wifdom  from  God,  had  contained, 
as  a  branch  thereof,  that  knowledge  whereby  he  wrote  a  natural  hiftory  of  all  ver- 
dure, from  the  cedar  to  the-  mofs,  and  of  all  that  breatheth  ;  that  the  book  of 
Job,  and  many  places  of  the  prophets,  have  great  afperfion  of  natural  philofophy  -, 
that  tl'.e  church  in  livt  bofom  and  lap  thereof,  in  the  greateft  injuries  of  times,  ever 
piel'erved,  as  holy  relicks,  the  books  of  philofophy  and  all  heathen  learning;  and 
that  when  Gregory  the  biflwp  of  Rome  became  adverfe  and  unjuft  to  the  memory  of 
heatlien  antiquity,  it  was  cenfured  for  pufilianimit-y  in  him,  and  the  honour  thereof 
foon  after  reftored,  and  his  own  memory  almoft  perfecuted  by  his  fucceflbr  Sabinian  ; 
and  Lii'lly,  in  our  times,  and  the  ages  of  our  fathers,  when  Luther  and  the  divines 
of  the  I'lOteftant  church  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Jefuits  on  the  other,  have  enterprifed 
to  reform,  the  one  the  dodrine,  th?  other  the  difcipline  and  manners  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  law  well  how  both  of  them  have  awaked  to  their  great  honour  and  fuc- 
cour  sli  human  Irarning.  And  for  reafon,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  and  more  evident 
than  this,  that  all  knowledge,  and  fpecially  that  of  natural  philolophy,  tendeth  highly 
to  the  magnifying  of  the  glory  of  God  in  his  power,  providence  and  benefits,  ap- 
p  aring  and  engraven  in  his  works,  which  without  this  knowledge  are  beheld  but  as 
through  a  veil :  for  if  the  heavens  in  the  body  of  them  do  declare  the  glory  of  God 
to  the  eye,  much  more  do  they  in  the  rule  and  decrees  of  them  declare  it  to  the  under- 
ftanding.  And  another  reafon,  not  inferior  to  this,  is,  that  the  fame  natural  philofo- 
phy principally  amongft  all  other  human  knowledge,  doth  give  an  excellent  defence 
a9:aiiifi:  both  extremes  of  religion,  fuperftition  and  infidelity;  for  both  it  freeth  the 
mind  from  a  number  of  weak  fancies  ;;nd  imaginations,  and  it  raifeth  the  mind  to 
aci^nowkdge  that  to  God  all  things  are  pofl'ble  :  for  to  rliat  purpofe  fpeaketh  our 
Saviour  in  that  firft  canon  againfl  herefies,  delivered  upon  the  cafe  of  the  refurreftion, 
2'cic  err,  not  knowing  the  Saiptures,  nor  the  power  of  God  ;  teaching,  that  there  are 
but  two  fountains  of  herefy,  not  knov/ing  the  will  of  God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  not  knowing  the  power  of  God  revealed  or  at  leaft  made  moft  icnfible  in  his  crea- 
tures. So  as  he  faw  well,  that  natural  philofophy  was  of  excellent  ufe  to  the  exalta- 
tion (  f  the  Divine  Majefly  ;  and,  that  which  is  admirable,  that  being  a  remedy  of 
■fuperftition,  it  is  neverthelefs  an  help  to  faith.  He  faw  likewife,  that  the  former 
opinions  to  the  prejudice  hereof  had  no  true  ground  ;  but  muft  fpring  either  out  of 
mere  ignorance,  or  out  of  an  excefs  of  devotion,  to  have  divinity  all  in  all,  whereas 
it  fliQuld  be  only  above  all ;  both  which  itates  of  mind  n:iay  be  belt  pardoned  ;  or  elfe 
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out  of  worfe  caufes,  namely  out  of  envy,  which  is  proud  weaknefs,  and  de'erveth  to 
be  defpifed  -,  or  out  of  feme  mixture  of  impolliire,  to  tell  a  lie  for  God's  caufc-,  or 
out  of  an  impious  diffidence,  as  if  men  fhould  fear  to  c'ifcover  fome  things  in  nature 
uhich  might  lubvert  faith.  But  flill  he  fav.-  well,  howrcever  thefe  opinions  are  in 
right  rcafon  reproved,  yet  they  leave  not  to  be  moft  efilcStual  hinderances  to  natural 
philofophy  and  invention. 

8.  He  thought  alfo,  that  there  wanted  not  great  contrariety  to  the  further  difco- 
very  of  fciences  in  regard  of  the  orders  and  culloms  of  univerfities,  and  alfo  in  re- 
gard of  common  opinion.  For  in  univerfities  and  colleges  mens  ftiidies  are  almoft 
confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which  if  any  difll-ntcth  or  propcundeth  matter  of 
redargution,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  thought  a  perfon  turbulent  -,  whereas  if  it  be 
well  adviftd,  there  is  a  great  difference  10  be  made  between  matters  contemplative  and 
active.  For  in  government  change  is  fufpeiled,  tiioughtothe  better-,  but  it  is  natu- 
ral to  arts  to  be  in  perpetual  agitation  and  growth.  Neither  is  the  danger  alike  of 
new  light,  and  of  new  motion  or  remove  ;  and  for  vulgar  and  received  opinions, 
nothing  is  more  ufual,  or  niore  ufually  complained  of,  than  that  it  is  impofed  for 
arrogancy  and  prefumption,  for  men  to  authorife  themfelves  againft  antiquity  and 
authors,  towards  whom  envy  is  ceafed,  and  reverence  by  time  amortifed ;  it  not  being 
confidered  what  Ariftotle  himfelf  did,  upon  whom  the  philofophy  that  now  is  chiefly 
dependeth,  who  came  with  aproftfTed  cor.tradidion  to  all  the  world,  and  did  put  all 
his  opinions  upcn  his  own  authority  and  argument,  and  never  fo  niuch  as  nameth  an 
author,  but  to  confute  and  reprove  him  ;  and  yet  his  fuccefs  well  fulfilled  the  obferva- 
tion  of  him  that  faid.  If  a  vian  come  in  bis  own  namt\  him  'u:illycu  receive.  Men  think 
likewife,  that  if  they  fhould  give  themfelves  to  the  liberty  of  invention  and  travail  of 
inquiry,  that  they  fhall  light  again  upon  fome  conceits  and  contemplations  which  have 
been  formerly  offered  to  the  world,  and  have  been  put  down  by  better,  which  have 
prevailed  and  brought  them  ro  oblivion  ;  not  feeing,  that  ho'.vfoever  the  property  and 
breeding  of  knowledges  is  in  great  and  excellent  wits,  yet  the  elli-maiion  and  price  of 
them  is  in  the  multitude,  or  in  the  inclinations  of  princes  and  great  perfons  meanly 
learned.  So  as  thofe  knowledges  are  like  to  be  received  and  honoured,  which  have 
their  foundation  in  the  fubtility  or  fined  trial  of  common  fenfe,  or  fuch  as  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  fuch  knowledge  as  is  digged  out  of  the  hard  mine  of  hillory  and 
experience,  and  falleth  out  to  be  in  fome  points  as  adverfe  to  common  fenfe,  or  po- 
pular reafon,  as  religion,  or  more.  Which  kind  of  knowledge,  except  it  be  deli- 
vered with  ftrange  advantages  of  eloquence  and  power,  may  be  likely  to  appear  and 
difclofe  a  little  to  the  world,  and  ftraie;ht  to  vanifii  and  fliut  a^ain.  So  that  time 
feemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or  flood,  that  bringeth  down  to  us  that  which 
is  light  and  blown  up,  and  finketh  and  drovvneth  that  which  is  folid  and  grave.  So 
he  faw  v.-ell,  that  in  the  ftate  of  religion,  and  in  the  adminidration  of  learning,  and 
in  common  opinion,  there  were  many  and  continual  (lops  and  traverfes  to  the  courfc 
of  invention. 

g.  He  thought  alfo,  that  the  invention  of  works  and  further  poffibility  was  preju- 
diced in  a  more  fpecial  manner  than  that  of  fpeculative  truth  ;  for  befides  the  impe- 
diments common  to  both,  it  hath  by  itfelf  been  notably  hurt  and  difcredited  by  the 
vain  promifcs  and  pretences  of  alchemy,  magic,  aftrology,  and  fuch  other  arts, 
which,  as  they  now  pafs,  hold  much  more  of  imagination  and  belief,  than  of  fenfe 
and  dcmonftration.  But  to  ufe  the  poet's  language,  men  ought  to  have  remembered, 
that  although  Ixion  of  a  cloud  in  the  likenefs  of  Juno  begat  Centaurs  and  Chimrtras, 
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■yet  Jupiter  alfo  of  the  true  Juno  begat  Vulcan  and  Hebe.  Neither  is  it  jud:  to  deny 
credit  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  ads  of  Alexander,  becaufe  the  like  or  more  ftrange  have 
been  feigned  of  an  Amadis  or  an  Arthur,  or  other  fabulous  worthies.  But  though 
this  in  true  reafon  fliould  be,  and  that  men  ought  not  to  make  a  confufion  of  unbelief; 
yet  he  law  well,  it  could  not  otherwife  be  in  event,  but  that  experience  of  untruth  had 
made  accefs  to  truth  more  difficult,  and  that  the  ignominy  of  vanity  had  abated  all 
greatnefs  of  mind. 

lo.  He  thought  alfo,  there  was  found  in  the  mind  of  man  an  affeftion  naturally 
bred  and  fortified,  and  furthered  by  difcourfe  and  doftrine,  which  did  pervert  the 
true  proceeding  towards  aftive  and  operative  knowledge.  This  was  afalfe  eftimation, 
that  it  fhould  be  as  a  diminution  to  the  mind  of  man  to  be  much  converfant  in  expe- 
riences and  particulars,  fubjeft  to  fenfe  and  bound  in  matter,  and  which  are  laborious 
to  fearch,  ignoble  to  meditate,  harih  to  deliver,  illiberal  to  pradife,  infinite  as  is  fup- 
pofedin  number,  and  no  ways  accommodated  to  the  glory  of  arts.  This  opinion  or 
ftate  of  mind  received  much  credit  and  ftrength  by  the  fchool  of  Plato,  who  thinking 
that  particulars  rather  revived  the  notions,  or  excited  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  than 
merely  informed;  and  having  mingled  his  philofophy  with  fuperftition,  which  never 
favoureth  the  fenfe,  extolleth  too  much  the  underftanding  of  man  in  the  inward  light 
thereof.  And  again,  Ariftotle's  fchool,  which  giveth  the  dew  to  the  fenfe  in  afler- 
tion,  denieth  it  in  pradice  much  more  than  that  of  Plato.  For  we  fee  the  fchoolmen, 
Ariftotle's  fucceflbrs,  which  were  utterly  ignorant  of  hiftory,  refted  only  upon  agita- 
tion of  wit ;  whereas  Plato  giveth  good  example  of  inquiry  by  indudion  and  view  of 
particulars ;  though  in  fuch  a  wandering  manner  as  is  of  no  force  or  fruit.  So  that 
he  faw  well,  that  the  fuppofition  of  the  fufficiency  of  man's  mind  hath  loft  the  means 
thereof. 
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SECTIO     ORDINIS. 

Chart  a  fuggejlionis,  five  memoriafixa.  j 

THE  fun-beams  hot  to  fenfe. 
The  moon-beams  not  hot,  but  rather  conceived  to  have  a  quality  of  cold, 
for  that  the  greateft  colds  are  noted  to  be  about  the  full,  and  the  greateft  heats  about 
the  change,    ^lery. 

The  beams  of  the  flars  have  no  fenfible  heat  by  themfelves  •,  but  are  conceived  to 
have  an  augmentative  heat  of  the  fun  beams  by  the  inftance  following.  The  fame 
climate  arttic  and  antardlic  are  obkrved  to  differ  in  cold,  namely,  that  the  antarftic 
is  the  more  cold,  and  it  is  manifeft  the  antarftic  hemifphere  is  thinner  planted 
with  rtars. 

The  heats  obferved  to  be  greater  in  July  than  in  June ;  at  which  time  the  fun  is 
neareft  the  greateft  fixed  ftars,  namely,  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda  Leonis^  Spica  Virginis,  Syrius, 
Canicula. 

The  conjunftion  of  any  two  of  the  three  higheft  planets  noted  to  caufe  great  heats; 

Comets  conceived  by  fome  to  be  as  well  caufes  as  effefts  of  heat,  much  more  the 
ftars. 

The  fun-beams  have  greater  heat  when  they  are  more  perpendicular  than  when 
they  are  more  oblique  •,  as  appeareth  in  difference  of  regions,  and  the  difference  of 
the  times  of  fummer  and  winter  in  the  fame  region  ;  and  chiefly  in  the  difference  of 
the  hours  of  mid-day,   mornings,  evenings  in  the  fame  day. 

The  heats  more  extreme  in  July  and  Auguft  than  in  May  or  June,  commonly  im- 
puted to  the  ftay  and  continuance  of  heat. 

The  heats  more  extreme  under  the  tropics  than  under  the  line  :  commonly  im- 
puted to  the  ftay  and  continuance  of  heat,  becaufe  the  fun  there  doth  as  it  were 
double  a  cape. 

The  heats  more  about  three  or  four  of  clock  than  at  noon  •,  commonly  imputed  to 
the  ftay  and  continuance  of  heat. 

The  fun  noted  to  be  hotter  when  it  fnineth  forth  between  clouds,  than  when  the 
fky  is  open  and  ferene. 

The  middle  region  of  the  air  hath  manifeft  efi'ecls  of  cold,  notwithftanding  locally 
it  be  nearer  the  fun,  commonly  imputed  to  antiperiftafis,  affuming  that  the  beams 
of  the  fun  are  hot  either  by  approach  or  by  reflexion,  and  that  falleth  in  the  middle 
term  between  both  ;  or  if,  as  ibme  conceive,  it  be  only  by  reflexion,  then  the  cold 
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of  that  region  refteth  chiefly  upon  difcance.  The  inftances  (hewing  the  cold  of  that 
region,  are  the  fnows  which  defcend,  the  hails  which  defcend,  and  the  fnows  and 
extreme  colds  which  are  upon  high  mountains. 

But  ^lery,  of  fuch  mountains  as  adjoin  to  fandy  vales,  and  not  to  fruitful  vales, 
which  minifter  no  vapours  ;  or  of  mountains  above  the  region  of  vapours,  as  is  re- 
ported of  Olympus,  where  any  infcription  upon  the  alhes  of  the  altar  remained  un- 
touched of  wind  or  dew.  And  note,  it  is  alfo  reported,  that  men  carry  up  fponges 
■with  vinegar  to  thicken  their  breath,  the  air  growing  too  fine  for  refpiration,  which 
feemeth  not  to  ftand  with  coldnefs. 

The  clouds  make  a  mitigation  of  the  heat  of  the  fun.  So  doth  the  interpofition 
of  any  body,  which  we  term  fhades  •,  but  yet  the  nights  in  fummer  are  many  times  as 
hot  to  the  feeling  of  mens  bodies  as  the  days  are  within  doors,  where  the  beams  of 
the  fun  aftually  beat  nor. 

There  is  no  other  nature  of  heat  known  from  the  celeftial  bodies  or  from  the  air, 
but  that  which  cometh  by  the  fun-beams.  For  in  the  countries  near  the  pole,  we 
fee  the  extreme  colds  end  in  the  fummer  months,  as  in  the  voyage  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  where  they  could  not  difengage  their  barks  from  the  ice,  no  not  in  July,  and 
met  with  great  mountains  of  ice,  Ibme  floating,  fome  fixed,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
being  the  heart  of  fummer. 

The  caves  under  the  earth  noted  to  be  warmer  in  winter  than  in  fummer,  and  fa 
the  waters  that  fpring  from  within  the  earth. 

Great  quantity  of  fulphur,  and  fometimes  naturally  burning  after  the  manner 
of^tna,  in  Iceland;  the  like  written  of  Greenland,  and  divers  other  the  cold 
countries  -f. 

The  trees  in  the  cold  countries  are  fuch  as  are  fuller  of  rofin,  pitch,  tar,  which  are 
matters  apt  for  fire,  and  the  woods  themfelves  more  combuftible  than  thofe  in  much 
hotter  countries ;  as  for  example,  fir,  pine-apple,  juniper :  ^lery,  whether  their  trees 
of  the  fame  kind  that  ours  are,  as  oak  and  afh,  bear  not,  in  the  more  cold  countries 
a  wood  more  brittle  and  ready  to  take  fire  than  the  fame  kinds  with  us  ? 

The  fun-beams  heat  manifeftly  by  reflexion,  as  in  countries  pent  in  with  hills, 
upon  walls  or  buildings,  upon  pavements,  upon  gravel  more  than  earth,  upon  arable 
more  thangrafs,  upon  rivers  if  they  be  not  very  open,  etc. 

The  uniting  or  colleftion  of  the  fun-beams  multiplieth  heat,  as  in  burning-glafles, 
which  are  made  thinner  in  the  middle  than  on  the  fides,  as  I  take  it  contrary  to 
fpedacles  ;  and  the  operation  of  them  is,  as  I  remember,  firft  to  place  them  between 
the  fun  and  the  body  to  be  fired,  and  then  to  draw  them  upv/ard  towards  the  fun, 
which  it  is  true  maketh  the  angle  of  the  cone  fliarper.  But  then  I  take  it  if  the 
glafs  had  been  firft  placed  at  the  fame  difl:ance,  to  v^'hich  it  is  after  drawn,  it  would 
not  have  had  that  force,  and  yet  that  had  been  all  one  to  the  fliarpnefs  of  the 
angle,     ^/ery. 

So  in  that  the  fun's  beams  are  hotter  perpendicularly  than  obliquely,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  the  union  of  the  beams,  which  in  cafe  of  perpendicularity  refleft  into 
the  very  fame  lines  with  the  diredt ;  and  the  further  from  perpendicularity  the  more 
obtufe  the  angle,  and  the  greater  diftance  between  the  direct  beam  and  tlie  rcfleft- 
ed  beam. 

f  No  doubt  the  heat  of  ihe  fun  hath  great  power  in  cold  countries,  though  it  be  not  to  the  analogy  of 
men,  and  fruits,  etc. 
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The  fun-beams  raife  vapours  out  of  the  earth,  and  when  they  withdraw  they  fall 
back  in  dews. 

The  fun-beams  do  many  times  fcatter  the  mifts  which  arc  in  the  mornings. 

The  fun-beams  caufe  the  divers  returns  of  the  herbs,  plants,  and  fruits  of  the 
earth  ;  for  we  fee  in  lemon-trees  and  the  like,  that  there  is  coming  on  at  once  fruit 
ripe,  fruit  unripe,  and  bloflbms;  which  may  fliev/  that  the  plant  workcth  to  put 
forth  continually,  were  it  not  for  the  variations  of  the  accefles  and  receffes  of  the 
fun,  which  call  forth,  and  put  back. 

The  excelTive  heat  of  the  fun  doth  wither  and  deftroy  vegetables,  as  well  as  the 
cold  doth  nip  and  blafl:  them. 

The  heat  or  beams  of  the  fun  doth  take  away  the  fmell  of  flowers,  fpecially  fuch 
as  are  of  a  milder  odour. 

The  beams  of  the  fun  do  difclole  fummer  flowers,  as  the  pimpernel,  marigold, 
and  almoft  all  flowers  elfe,  for  they  clofe  commonly  morning  and  evening,  or  in 
over-caft  weather,  and  open  in  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun  -,  which  is  but  imputed  to 
drynefs  and  moilture,  which  doth  make  the  beams  heavy  or  erctt  -,  and  not  to  any 
other  propriety  in  the  fun-beams  :  fo  they  report  not  only  a  doling,  but  a  bending 
or  inclining  in  the  helictropitun  and  calendula,     ^ery. 

The  fun-beams  do  ripen  all  fruits,  and  addeth  to  them  a  fweetnefs  or  fatnefs  -,  and 
yet  fome  fultry  hot  days  overcaft,  are  noted  to  ripen  more  than  bright  days. 

The  fun-beams  are  thought  to  mend  diftilled  waters,  the  glafles  being  wellllopped, 
and  to  make  them  more  virtuous  and  fragrant. 

The  fun-beams  do  turn  wine  into  vinegar  j  but  ^leyy,  whether  they  would  not 
fweeten  verjuice  ? 

The  fun-beams  do  pall  any  wine  or  beer  that  is  fet  in  them. 

The  fun-beams  do  take  away  the  lufl:re  of  any  filks  or  arras. 

There  is  almofl:  no  mine  but  lieth  fome  depth  in  the  earth  •,  gold  is  conceived 
to  lie  higheil  and  in  the  hotteft  countries  •,  yet  Thracia  and  Hungary  are  cold,  and 
the  hills  of  Scotland  have  yielded  gold,  but  in  fmall  grains  or  quantity. 

If  you  fet  a  root  of  a  tree  too  deep  in  the  ground,  that  root  will  perifh,  and  the 
flock  will  put  forth  a  new  root  nearer  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth. 

Some  trees  and  plants  profper  bed  in  the  fhade  •,  as  the  bayes,  flrawberries,  fome 
wood-flowers. 

Almoft  all  flies  love  the  fun-beams,  fo  dofnakes  ■,  toads  and  worms  contrary. 

The  fun-beams  tanneth  the  fliin  of  man  ;  and  in  fome  places  turnech  it  to  black. 

The  fun-beams  are  hardly  endured  by  many,  but  caufe  head-ach,  faintnefs,  and 
with  many  they  caufe  rheums  ;  yet  to  aged  men  they  are  comfortable. 

The  fun  caufes  pefliilence,  which  with  us  rage  about  autumn  -,  but  it  is  reported, 
in  Barbary  they  break  up  about  June,  and  rage  moft  in  winter. 

The  heat  of  the  fun,  and  of  fire,  and  living  creatures,  agree  in  fome  things  which 
pertain  to  vivification  ;  as  the  back  of  a  chimney  will  fet  forward  an  apricot-tree 
as  well  as  the  fun ;  the  fire  will  raife  a  dead  butterfly  as  well  as  the  fun ;  and 
fo  will  the  heat  of  a  living  creature.  The  heat  of  the  fun  in  fand  will  hatch  an 
egg.     <^ery. 

The  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  hotteft  countries  is  nothing  fo  violent  as  that  of  fire, 
no  not  fcarcely  fo  hot  to  the  fenfe  as  that  of  a  living  creature. 

The  fun,  a  fountain  of  light  as  well  as  heat.     The  other  celeftial  bodies  manifeft 
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in  light,  and  yet  non  conftat  whether  all  borrowed,  as  in  the  moon  ;  but  obfcure  in 
heat. 

The  fouthern  and  weftern  wind  with  us  is  the  warmeft,  whereof  the  one  bloweth 
from  the  fun,  the  other  from  the  fea  ;  the  northern  and  eaftern  the  more  cold. 
^ery,  whether  in  the  coaft  of  Florida,  or  at  Brafil,  the  eaft  wind  be  not  the  warmeft, 
and  the  weft  the  coldeft  -,  and  fo  beyond  the  antardtic  tropic,  the  fouthern  wind  the 
coldeft. 

The  air  ufeth  to  be  extreme  hot  before  thunders. 

The  fea  and  air  ambient,  appeareth  to  be  hotter  than  that  at  land;  for  In  the  nor- 
thern voyages  two  or  three  degrees  farther  at  the  open  fea,  they  find  lefs  ice  than  two 
or  three  degrees  more  fouth  near  land :  but  ^ery,  for  that  may  be  by  reafon  of  the 
fhores  and  fliallows. 

The  fnows  difiblve  fafteft  upon  the  fea-coafts,  yet  the  winds  are  counted  the  bit- 
tereft  from  the  fea,  and  fuch  as  trees  will  bend  from,     ^lery-, 

The  ftreams  or  clouds  of  brightnefs  which  appear  in  the  firmament,  being  fuch 
through  which  the  ftars  may  be  feen,  and  flioot  not,  but  reft,  are  figns  of  heat. 

The  pillars  of  light  which  are  fo  upright,  and  do  commonly  flioot  and  vary,  are 
figns  of  cold  ;  but  both  thefe  are  figns  of  drought. 
"The  air  when  it  is  moved  is  to  the  fenfe  colder  •,  as  in  winds,  fannings,  ventilahra. 

The  air  in  things  fibrous,  as  fleeces,  furs,  etc.  warm  •,  and  thofe  ftufrs  to  the 
feeling  warm. 

The  water  to  man's  body  feemeth  colder  than  the  air  •,  and  fo  in  fummer,  in 
fwimming  it  feemeth  at  the  firft  going  in  ;  and  yet  after  one  hath  been  in  a  while, 
at  the  coming  forth  again,  the  air  feemeth  colder  than  the  water. 

The  fnow  more  cold  to  the  fenfe  than  water,  and  the  ice  than  fnow  -,  and  they 
have  in  Italy  means  to  keep  fnow  and  ice  for  the  cooling  of  their  drinks  ;  ^tery^ 
whether  it  be  fo  in  froth  in  refpeft  of  the  liquor. 

Baths  of  hot  water  feel  hotteft  at  the  firft  going  in. 

The  froft  dew  which  we  fee  in  hoar  froft,  and  in  the  rymes  upon  trees  or  the 
like,  accounted  more  mortifying  cold  than  fnow  •,  for  fnov/  cherifheth  the  ground,, 
and  any  thing  fowed  in  it ;  the  other  biteth  and  killeth. 

Stone  and  metal  exceeding  cold  to  the  feeling  more  than  wood  :  yea  more  than 
jet  or  amber,  or  horn,  which  are  no  lels  Imooth. 

Tlie  fnow  is  ever  in  the  winter  feafon,  but  the  hail,  which  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  ice,  is  ever  in  the  fummer  feafon  -,  whereupon  it  is  conceived,  that  as  the  hoi-  . 
lows  of  the  earth  are  warmeft  in  the  winter,  fo  that  region  of  the  air  is  coldeft  in  the. 
fummer-,  as  if  they  were  a  fugue  of  the  nature  of  either  from  the  contrary,  and  a 
ccllefting  itfelf  to  an  union,  and  {o  to  a  further  ftrength. 

So  in  the  fliades  under  trees,  in  the  fummer,  which  ftand  in  an  open  field,  tiie 
fliade  noted  to  be  colder  than  in  a  wood. 

Cold  cfi:eaeth  congelation  in  liquors,  fo  as  they  do  confift  and  hold  together, 
which  before  did  run. 

Cold  breaketh  glaftes,  if  they  be  clofe-ftopped,  in  froft,  when  the  liqyor  freez- 
eth  within. 

Cold  in  extreme  maketh  metals,  that  are  dry  and  brittle,  cleft  and  crack, 
^Eraqite  dJffiliunt  j  fo  of  pots  of  earth  and  glafs. 

Cold  maketh  bones  of  living  creatures  more  fragile. 
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Cold  maketh  living  creatures  to  fwell  in  the  joints,  and  the  blood  to  clot,  and 
turn  more  blue. 

Bitter  trolls  do  make  all  drinks  to  tafte  more  dead  and  flat. 
Cold  maketh  the  arteries  and  fiefli  more  afper  and  rough. 

Cold  caufes  rheums  and  dillillations  by  comprefiing  the  brain,  and  laxes  by  like 
realbn. 

Cold  increafes  appetite  in  the  ftomach,  and  willingnefs  to  ftlr. 
Cold  maketh  the  fire  to  icald  and  fparkle. 

Paracellus  reporteth,  that  if  a  glafs  of  wine  be  fet  upon  a  terras  in  a  bitter  frofl, 
it  will  leave  fome  lie|uor  unfrozen  in  the  center  of  the  glafs,  which  excelleth_/^/n'/Kif 
z-im  drawn  by  fire. 

Cold  in  Mufcovy,  and  the  like  countries,  caufes  thofe  parts  which  are  voideft  of 
blood,  as  the  nofe,  the  ears,  the  toes,  the  fingers,  to  mortify  and  rot ;  efpecially 
if  you  come  fuddcnly  to  fire,  after  you  have  been  in  the  air  abroad,  they  are 
fure  to  moulder  and  difiblve.  I'hcy  ufe  for  remedy,  as  is  faid,  vvafhing  in  fnow 
water. 

If  a  man  come  out  of  a  bitter  cold  fuddcnly  to  the  fire,  he  is  ready  to  fwoon 
or  be  overcome. 

So  contrariwife  at  Nova  Zembla,  when  they  opened  their  door  at  times  to  go 
forth,  he  that  opened  the  door  was  in  danger  to  be  overcome. 

The  quantity  of  filh  in  the  cold  countries,  Norway,  e(c.  very  abundant. 
The  quantity  of  fov.l  and  eggs  laid  in  the  clifts  in  great  abundance. 
In  Nova  Zembla  they  found  no  bead  but  bears  and  foxes,  whereof  the  bears 
gave  over  to  be  feen  about  September,  and  the  foxes  began. 

Meat  will  keep  from  putrifying  longer  in  frofty  weather,  than  at  other  times. 
In  Iceland  they  keep  fifh,  by  expofing  it  to  the  cold,  from  putrifying  with- 
out fait. 

The  nature  of  man  endureth  the  colds  in  the  countries  of  Scricfinnia,  Biarmia,. 
Lappia,  Iceland,  Greenland  -,  and  that  not  by  perpetual  keeping  in  in  fVoves  in 
the  winter  time,  as  they  do  in  Ruffia -,  but  contrariwife,  their  chief  fairs  and  inter- 
courfe  is  written  to  be  in  the  winter,,  becaufe  the  ice  evens  and  levelleth  the  paffages. 
of  waters,  plafhes,  e(c. 

A  thaw  after  a  froft  doth  greatly  rot  and  mellow  the  ground. 
Extreme  cold  hurteth  the  eyes,  and  caufeth  blindnefs  in  many  beafts,  as  is 
reported. 

The  cold  maketh  any  folid  fubftance,  as  wood,  ftone,  metal,  put  to  the  flefh,, 
to  cleave  to  it,  and  to  pull  the  fiefli  after  it,  and  fo  put  to  any  cloth  that  is  moifl:.. 
Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  bealls  more  thick  and  long,  as  foxes  of  Mufcovy,, 
fables,  etc. 

Cold  maketh  the  pilage  of  mofl  beafts  incline  to  graynefs  or  whitenefs,  as  foxes, 
bears,  and  fo  the  plumage  of  fowls ;  and  maketh  alfo  the  creits  of  cocks  and  their- 
feet  white,  as  is  reported. 

Extreme  cold  will  make  nails  leap  out  of  the  walls,  and  out  of  locks,  and  the 
like. 

Extrem.e  cold  maketh  leather  to  be  fliff  like  horn. 
In  f;ofty  weather  the  ftars  appear  cleareft  and  moft  fparkling. 
In  the  change  from  froft  to  open  weadier,,  or  from  open  weather  to  fiofts,, 
commonly  great  mifts.. 

In; 
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In  extreme  colds  any  thing  never  fo  little  which  arrefteth  the  air  maketh  it  to 
congeal;  as  we  fee  in  cobwebs  in  windows,  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  and  weaketl 
threads  that  is,  and  yet  drops  gather  about  it  like  chains  of  pearl. 

So  in  frofts,  the  infide  of  glafs  windows  gathereth  a  dew ;  S!uery,  if  not  more 
without. 

^iery.  Whether  the  fweating  of  marble  and  ftones  be  in  froft,  or  towards  rain. 

Oil  in  time  of  froft  gathereth  to  a  fubftance,  as  of  tallow-,  and  it  is  faid  to 
fparkle  fome  time,  fo  as  it  giveth  a  light  in  the  dark. 

The  countries  which  lie  covered  with  fnovv,  have  a  haftier  maturation  of  all 
grain  than  in  other  countries,  all  being  within  three  months,  or  thereabouts. 

^icry.  It  is  faid,  that  compofitions  of  honey,  as  mead,  do  ripen,  and  are  moll 
pleafant  in   the  great  colds. 

The  frofts  with  us  are  cafual,  and  not  tied  to  any  months,  fo  as  they  are  nat 
merely  caufed  by  the  recefs  of  the  fun,  but  mixed  with  fome  inferior  caufes.  In 
the  inland  of  the  northern  countries,  as  in  RufTia,  the  weather  for  the  three  or 
four  months  of  November, December,  January,  February,  is  conftant,  namely,  clear 
and  perpetual  froft,  without  fnows  or  rains. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  region,  which,  by  approach  of  a  matter  hot,  will  not 
take  heat  by  tranfition  or  excitation. 

There  is  nothing  hot  here  with  us  but  is  in  a  kind  of  confumption,  if  it  carry  heat 
in  itfelf ;  for  all  fired  things  are  ready  toconfume  ;  chafed  things  are  ready  to  fire; 
and  the  heat  of  mens  bodies  needeth  aliment  to  reftore. 

The  tranfition  of  heat  is  without  any  imparting  of  fubftance,  and  yet  remaineth 
after  the  body  heated  is  withdrawn ;  for  it  is  not  like  fmells,  for  they  leave  fome 
airs  or  parts ;  not  like  light,  for  that  abideth  not  when  the  firft  body  is  removed  ; 
not  unlike  to  the  motion  of  the  loadftone,  which  is  lent  without  adhefion  of  fubftance, 
for  if  the  iron  be  filed  where  it  was  rubbed,  yet  it  will  draw  or  turn. 
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Inquijitions  touching  the  compounding  of  metals. 

TO  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  iron  with  flint,  or  other  ftone.  For  if 
it  can  be  incorporated  without  over-great  cliarge,  or  other  incommodity,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  flint  or  fl:one  doth  make  the  compound  fluff  profitable  for  divers 
ufes.     The  doubts  may  be  three  in  number. 

Firfl:,  Whether  they  will  incorporate  at  all,  otherwife  than  to  a  body  that  will  not 
hold  well  together,  but  become  brittle  and  uneven  ? 

Secondly,  Although  it  fhould  incorporate  well,  yet  whether  the  fluff  will  not  be 
fo  flubborn  as  it  will  not  work  well  with  a  hammer,  whereby  the  charge  in  working 
will  overthrow  the  cheapnefs  of  the  material  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether  they  will  incorporate,  except  the  iron  and  flone  be  firfl  cal- 
cined into  powder?  And  if  nor,  whether  the  cliarge  of  the  calcination  will  not  eat 
out  the  cheapnefs  of  the  material  ? 

The  ufes  are  moft  probable  to  be  ;  firfl  for  the  implements  of  the  kitchen  •,  as 
fpits,  ranges,  cobirons,  pots,  etc.  then  for  the  wars,  as  ordnance,  portcuUifes,  grates, 
chains,  etc. 

Note  ;  the  finer  works  of  iron  are  not  fo  probable  to  be  ferved  with  fuch  a  fluff" ; 

as  locks,  clocks,  fmall  chains,  etc.  becaufe  the  fluff  is  not  like  to  be  tough  enough. 

For  the  better  ufe,  in  comparifon  of  iron,  it  is  like  the  fluffs  will  be  far  lighter  : 

for  the  weight  of  iron  to  flint  is  double  and  a  third  part  i  and,  fecondly,  it  is  like  to 

ruft  not  fo  eafily,  but  to  be  more  clean. 

The  ways  of  trial  are  two  :  firfl,  by  the  iron  and  flone  of  themfelves,  wherein  ir. 
mufl  be  inquired,  what  are  the  flones  that  do  eafiliefl  melt.  Secondly,  with  an  ad- 
ditament,  wherein  brimflone  is  approved  to  help  to  the  melting  of  iron  or  ftecl.  But 
then  it  muft  be  confidered,  whether  the  charge  of  the  additament  will  not  deftroy 
the  profit. ' 

It  mufl  be  known  alfo,  what  proportion  of  the  flone  the  iron  will  receive  to  incor- 
porate well  with  it,  and  that  with  once  melting  •,  for  if  either  the  proportion  be  too 
fmall,  or  that  it  cannot  be  received  but  piece-meal  by  feveral  meltings,  the  work 
cannot  be  of  value. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporating  of  iron  and  brafs.  For  the  cheapnefs  of  the 
iron  in  comparifon  of  the  brats,  if  the  ufes  may  be  ferved,  doth  promife  profit.  The 
doubt  will  be  touching  their  incorporating ;  for  that  it  is  approved,  that  iron  wilL 
not  inco/porate,  neither  with  brafs  nor  other  metals,  of  itfelf,  by  fimple  fire  r  fo  as 
the  inquii-y  mull  be  upon  the  calcination,  and  the  additament,  and  the  charge  of 
them. 

The  ufes  will  be  for  fjch  things  as  are  now  made  of  brafs,  and  might  be  as  well 
ferved  by  the  compound  fluff;  wherein  the  doubts  will  be  chiefly  of  the  toughiiefs, 
and  of  the  beauty. 

Fira, 
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Fiift,  therefore,  if  brafs  ordnance  could  be  made  of  the  compound  fluff,  in  refpeift 
of  the  cheapnefs  of  the  iron,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe. 

The  advantage  which  brafs  ordnance  hath  over  iron,  is  chiefly,  as  I  fuppofe,  be- 
caufe  it  will  hold  the  blow,  though  it  be  driven  far  thinner  than  the  iron  can  be ; 
whereby  itfiveth  both  in  the  quantity  of  the  material,  and  in  the  charge  and  com- 
modity of  mounting  and  carriage,  in  regard,  by  reafon  of  the  thinnefs,  it  bearetli 
much  lefs  weight :  there  may  be  alio  fomewhat  in  being  not  fo  eafily  over-heated. 

Secondly,  for  the  beauty.  Thofe  things  wherein  the  beauty  or  luftre  are  efteem- 
ed,  are  andirons,  and  all  manner  of  images,  and  ftatues,  and  columns,  and  tombs, 
and  the  like.  So  as  the  doubt  will  be  double  for  the  beauty  -,  the  one,  whether  the 
colour  will  pleafe  fo  well,  becaufe  it  will  not  be  fo  like  gold  as  brafs?  The  other, 
whether  it  will  polifn  fo  well  ?  Wherein  for  the  latter  it  is  probable  it  will  ;  for  fteel 
glofles  are  more  refplendent  than  the  like  plates  of  brafs  would  be  -,  and  fo  is  the 
glittering  of  a  blade.  And  befides,  I  take  it,  andiron  brafs,  which  they  call  white 
brafs,  hath  fome  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  luftre.  And  for  the  golden  colour,  ic 
may  be  by  fome  liiiall  mixture  of  orpiment,  fuch  as  they  ufe  to  brafs  in  the  yellow 
alchemy  ;  it  will  eafily  recover  that  which  the  iron  lofeth.  Of  this  the  eye  mufl 
be  the  judge  upon  proof  made. 

But  now  for  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters,  and  the  like,  the  beauty  will  not  be 
fo  much  refpefted,  fo  as  the  compoiind  fluff  is  like  to  pafs. 

■  t'or  the  better  ufe  of  the  compound  fluff,  it  will  befweeter  and  cleaner  than  brafs 
alone,  which  yieldeth  a  fmell  or  Ibilinefs  •,  and  therefore  may  be  better  for  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  kitchen  and  brewing.  It  will  alfo  be  harder  than  brafs,  where  hardnefs 
may  be  required. 

For  the  trial  the  doubts  will  be  two  :  firft,  the  over- weight  of  brafs  towards  iron, 
vvhich  will  make  iron  float  on"  the  top  in  the  melting.  This  perhaps  will  be  holpen 
with  the  calaminar  flone,  which  confenteth  fo  v/ell  with  brafs,  and  as  I  take  it,  is 
lighter  than  iron.  The  other  doubt  will  be,  the  fliffnefs  and  drinefs  of  iron  to  melt ; 
vt'hich  mufl  be  holpen  either  by  moiflening  the  iron,  or  opening  it.  For  the  firft, 
perhaps  fome  mixture  of  lead  will  help.  Which  is  as  much  more  liquid  than  brafs, 
as  iron  is  lefs  liquid.  The  opening  may  be  holpen  by  fome  mixture  of  fulphur:  fo 
as  the  trials  v/ould  be  with  brafs,  iron,  calam.in  ftone  and  fulphur  •,  and  then  again 
Avith  the  fame  compofition,  and  an  addition  of  ibme  lead  ;  and  in  all  this  the 
charge  mufl  be  confuiered,  whether  it  eat  not  out  the  profit  of  the  cheapnefs  of 
iron  ? 

There  be  two  proofs  to  be  made  of  incorporation  of  metals,  for  magnificence  and 
delicacy.  The  one  for  the  eye,  and  the  other  for  the  ear.  Statue-metal,  and  bell- 
metal,  and  trumpet-metal,  and  firing-metal;  in  all  thefe,  though  the  mixture  of 
brafs  or  copper  (liould  be  dearer  than  the  brafs  itfelf,  yet  the  plealure  v/ill  advance 
the  price  to  profit. 

F.rft  thtrrefore  for  ftatue-metal,  fee  Pliny's  mixtures,  Vv-hich  are  almofl  forgotten, 
and  confider  the  charge. 

Try  likewifethe  mixture  of  tin  in  la'ger  portion  with  copper,  and  obferve  the  colour 
and  beauty,  it  being  poliflied.  But  chiefly  let  proof  be  made  of  the  incorporating 
of  copper  or  brafs  v^ith  glafs-metal,  for  that  is  cheap,  and  is  like  to  add  a  great  glory 
and  fhining. 

For  bell-metal..  Firfl,  it  is  to  be  known  what  is  the  compofition  which  is  now  in 
ufe.     Secondly,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  drinefs  of  the  metal  that  doth  help  the 

clearnefs 
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clearnefs  of  the  found,  and  the  moiftnefs  that  dulleth  it :  and  therefore  the  mixtures 
that  are  probable,  are  ibeel,  tin,  glafs-metal. 

For  ftring-metai,  or  trumpet-metal,  it  is  the  fame  reafon  ;  five  that  glafs-metal 
may  not  be  ufed,  becaufe  it  will  make  it  too  brittle  -,  and  trial  may  be  made  wich 
mixture  of  filver,  it  being  but  a  delicacy,  with  iron  or  brafs. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  filver  and  tin  in  equal  quantity,  or  with 
two  parts  filver,  and  one  part  tin,  and  to  obferve  whether  it  be  of  equal  beauty  and 
lullre  with  pure  filyer ;  and  alio  whether  it  yield  no  foilinefs  more  than  filver  ?  And 
again,  whether  it  will  endure  t!ie  ordinary  fire  which  belongeth  to  chafing-difhes, 
pofnets,  and  fuch  other  filver  vefiels  ?  And  if  it  do  not  endure  the  fire,  yet  whether 
by  feme  mixture  of  iron  it  may  not  be  made  more  fixt  ?  For  if  it  be  in  beauty  and  all 
theufes  aforefaid  equal  to  filver,  it  were  a  thing  of  fingular  profit  to  the  ftate,  and 
to  all  particular  perfons,  to  change  filver  plate  or  veflels  into  the  compound  ftuff", 
being  a  kind  of  lilver  electrum,  and  to  turn  the  reft  into  coin.  It  may  be  alfo  quefti- 
oned,  whether  the  compound  ftufi-' will  receive  gilding  as  well  as  filver,  and  wich 
equal  kiftre  ?  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  common  allay  of  filver  coin  is  brafs,  which 
doth  difcolour  more,  and  is  not  fo  neat  as  tin. 

The  drownings  of  metals  within  other  metals,  in  fuch  fort  as  they  can  never  rife 
again,  is  a  thing  of  great  profit.  For  if  a  quantity  of  filver  can  be  fo  buried  in  gold, 
as  it  will  never  be  reduced  again,  neither  by  fire,  nor  parting  waters,  norotherwile  : 
and  alfo  that  it  ferve  all  ufes  as  well  as  pure  gold,  it  is  in  eftccf  all  one  as  if  fo  much 
filver  were  turned  into  gold  ;  only  the  weight  will  difcover  it  ;  yet  that  taketh  off 
but  half  of  the  profit  ;  for  gold  is  not  fully  double  weight  to  filver,  but  gold  is 
twelve  times  price  to  filver. 

The  burial  mull  be  by  one  of  thefe  two  ways,  either  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pro- 
portion, as  perhaps  fifty  to  one,  which  will  be  but  fix-pence  gains  in  fifty  fhillings  ; 
or  it  muft  be  holpen  by  fomewhat  which  may  fix  the  filver,  never  to  be  reftored  or 
vapoured  away,  when  it  is  incorporated  into  fuch  a  mafs  of  gold  ;  for  the  lefs  quan- 
tity is  ever  the  harder  to  fever  :  and  for  this  purpofe  iron  is  the  likeft,  or  coppel 
ftufi\,  upon  which  the  fire  hath  no  power  of  confumption. 

The  making  of  gold  feemeth  a  thing  fcarcely  poffible  ;  becaufe  gold  is  the  heaviefl 
of  metals,  and  to  add  matter  is  impoiuble  :  and  again,  to  drive  metals  into  a  nar- 
rower room  than  their  natural  extent  beareth,  is  a  condenfation  hardly  to  be  expedl- 
ed.  But  to  make  filver  feemeth  more  eafy,  becaufe  both  quickfilver  and  lead  are 
weightier  than  filver  ;  fo  as  there  needeth  only  fixing,  and  not  condenfing.  The 
degree  unto  this  that  is  already  known,  is  infufing  of  quick-filverin  a  parchment,  or 
otherwife,  in  the  midft  of  molten  lead  when  itcooleth;  for  this  ftupifieth  the  quick- 
filver that  it  runneth  nomiore.  This  trial  is  to  be  advanced  three  ways.  Firft,  by 
iterating  the  melting  of  the  lead,  to  fee  whether  it  will  not  make  the  quick-filver 
harder  and  harder.  Secondly,  to  put  realgar  hot  into  the  midft  of  the  quick-filver, 
whereby  it  may  be  condenfed,  as  well  from  within  as  without.  Thirdly,  to  try  it  in 
the  midft  of  molten  iron,  or  molten  fteel,  which  is  a  body  more  likely  to  fix  the 
quick-filver  than  lead.  It  maybe  alfo  tried,  by  incorporating  powder  of  fteel,  or 
coppel  duft,  by  pouncing,  into  the  quick-filver,  and  fo  to  proceed  to  the  ftiipi- 
fying. 

Upon  glafs  four  things  fhould  be  put  in  proof.  The  firft,  means  to  make  the 
glafs  more  cryftalline.  The  fecond,  to  make  it  more  ftrong  for  falls,  and  for  fire, 
though  it  come  not  to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.     The  third,  to  make  it  coloured 
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by  tinftures,  comparable  to  or  exceeding  precious  (tones.  The  fourth,  to  make  a 
compound  body  of  glafs  and  galletyle  -,  that  is,  to  have  the  colour  milky  like  a  chal- 
cedon,  being  a  llufF between  a  porcelane  and  a  glafs. 

For  the  firft,  it  is  good  firfl:  to  know  exadtly  the  feveral  materials  whereof  the  glafs- 
in  ufe  is  made  •,  window-glafs,  Normandy  and  Burgundy,  ale-houfe  glafs,  Englifh. 
drinking- glafs  :  and  then  thereupon  to  confider  what  the  reafon  is  of  the  coarfenefs 
or  clearnefs  •,  and  from  thence  to  rife  to  a  confideration  how  to  make  fome  addita- 
ments  to  the  coarfer  materials,  to  raife  them  to  the  whitenefs  andcryftalline  fplendor 
of  the  fined;. 

Forthe  fecond  ;  we  fee  pebbles,  and  fome  other  ftones,  will  cut  as  fine  as  cryftal, 
which  if  they  will  melt,  may  be  a  mixture  for  glafs,  and  may  make  it  more  tough 
and  more  cryftalline.  Befides  we  fee  metals  will  vitrify  •,  and  perhaps  fome  portion 
of  the  glafs  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of  ordinary  glafs-metal,  will  make 
the  whole  mafs  more  tough. 

For  the  third  •■,  it  were  good  to  have  of  coloured  window-glafs,  fuch  as  is  colour- 
ed in  the  pot,  and  not  by  colours 

It  is  to  be  known  of  what  fluff  galletyle  is  made,  and  how  the  colours  in  it  are 
varied  ;  and  thereupon  to  confider  how  to  make  the  mixture  of  glafs-metal  and  them, 
whereof  I  have  fcen  the  example. 

Inquire  what  be  the  fhones  that  do  eafilieft  melt.  Of  them  take  half  a  pound,  and 
of  iron  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fee  whether  they  will  in- 
corporate, being  whole,  with  a  ftrong  fire.  If  not,  try  the  fame  quantities  cal^ 
cined  :  and  if  they  will  incorporate  make  a  plate  of  them,  and  burnifh  it  as  they 
do  iron. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  brafs,  and  half  a  pound  of  iron  •,  two  ounces  of  the 
calaminarftone,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  brimftone,  an  ounce  of  lead ;  calcine  them  and 
fee  what  body  they  make  -,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  it  burnillied. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an  ounce,  and  melt  them  together,  and 
make  a  plate  of  them  burnifhed. 

Take  of  copper  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  tin  an  ounce,  of  glafs-metal  half  an  ounce ;.: 
ftir  them  well  in  the  boiling,  and  if  they  incorporate,  make  a  plate  of  them  bur- 
nilhed. 

Take  of  copper  a  pound  and  a  half,  tin  four  ounces,  brafs  two  ounces  ;  make  a 
'  plate  of  them  burnifiied. 

Take  of  filver  two  ounces,  tin  half  an  ounce  ;  make  a  little  fay-cup  of  it,  and  bur- 
nifli  it. 

To  inquire  of  the  materials  of  every  of  the  kind  of  glaffes,  coarfer  and  finer,  and  o£ 
the  proportions. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  glafs-metal,  offlone  calcined,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Take  an  ounce  of  vitrified  metal,  and  a  pound  of  ordinary  glafs-metal,  and  fee 
whether  they  will  incorporate,  and  bring  a  pattern. 

Bring  examples  of  all  coloured  glafies,  and  learn  the  ingredients  whereby  they  are 
coloured. 

Inquire  of  the  fubftance  ofg^alletyle. 
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ARTICLESOF 

QJJ  E  S  T  I  O  N  S  touching  MINERALS. 

The  Lord  Bacon's  queftlons,  with  Dr.  Meverel's  folutions. 

Concerning  the  compounding,  incorporating,  or  union  of  metals  or  minerals. 
Which  fubjeSl  is  the  firjl  letter  of  his  Lord/hip's  Alphabet. 

WITH  what  metals  gold  will  incorporate  by   fimple  colliquefaflion,  and 
with  what  not  ?   And  in  what  quantity  it  will  incorporate  j  and  what  kind  of 
body  the  compound  makes  ? 

Gold  with  filver,  which  was  the  ancient  eleSlrum  :  gold  with  quick-filver  :  gold 
with  lead  :  gold  with  copper  :   gold  with  brafs  :  gold  with  iron  :  gold  with  tin. 

So  likewife  of  filvcr  :  filver  with  quick-filver  :  filver  with  lead  :  filver  with 
copper  :  filver  with  brafs :  filver  with  iron  :  Plinius  fecund,  lib.  xxxiii.  9.  Mifcuit  de- 
nario  triumvir  Antonius  ferrum,  filver  with  tin. 

So  likewife  of  quick-filver  :  quick-filver  with  lead  :  quick-filver  with  copper  : 
quick-filver  with  brafs  :  quick-filver  with  iron  :  quick-filver  with  tin. 

So  of  lead  :  lead  with  copper  :  lead  with  brafs  :  lead  with  iron  :  lead  with  tin. 
Plin.  xxxiv.  9. 

So  of  copper  :  copper  with  brafs  :  copper  with  iron  :  copper  v/ith  tin. 

So  of  brafs  :  brafs  with  iron  :   brafs  with  tin. 

So  of  iron  :  iron  with  tin. 

What  be  the  compound  metals  that  are  common  and  known  ?  And  what  are  the 
proportions  of  their  mixtures  ?    As, 

Latten  of  brafs,  and  the  calaminar  ftone. 

Pewter  of  tin  and  lead. 

Bell-metal  of  etc.  and  the  counterfeit  plate,  which  they  call  alchemy. 

The  decompofites  of  three  metals  or  more,  are  too  long  to  inquire  of,  except 
there  be  fome  compofitions  of  them  already  obferved. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  whether  any  two  metals,  which  will  not  mingle  of  them- 
felves,  will  mingle  with  the  help  of  another  5  and  what. 

What  compounds  will  be  made  of  metal  with  ftone  and  other  fofl'ils ;  as  latten 
is  made  with  brafs  and  the  calaminar  ftone  ;  as  all  the  metals  incorporate  with  vi- 
triol -,  all  with  iron  powdered  ;  all  with  flint,  etc. 

Some  few  of  thefe  ftiould  be  inquired  of,  to  difclofe  the  nature  of  the  reft. 

Whether  metals  or  other  foftils  will  incorporate  with  molten  glafs,  and  what  body 
it  makes  ? 

The  quantity  in  the  mixture  fliould  be  well  confidered  -,  for  fome  fmall  quantity 
perhaps  will  incorporate,  as  in  the  allays  of  gold  and  filver  coin. 

G  g  g  2  Upon 
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Upon  the  compound  body,  three  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved  :  the  colour;, 
the  fragiUty  or  pliantnefs ;  the  volatility  or  fixation,  compared  with  the  fimple 
bodies. 

For  prefent  ufe  or  profit,  this  is  the  rule  :  confider  the  price  of  the  two  fimple 
bodies  -,  confider  again  the  dignity  of  the  one  above  the  other  in  ufe  ;  then  fee  if 
you  can  make  a  compound,  that  will  fave  more  in  price,  than  it  will  lofe  in  dignity 
of  the  ufe. 

As  for  example  •,  confider  the  price  of  brafs  ordnance  ;  confider  again  the  price 
of  iron  ordnance,  and  then  confider  wherein  the  brafs  ordnance  doth  excel  the  iron 
ordnance  in  ufe  ;  then  if  you  can  make  a  compound  of  brafs  and  iron  that  will  be 
near  as  good  in  ufe,  and  much  cheaper  in  price,  then  there  is  profit  both  to  the 
private  and  the  commonwealth.  So  of  gold  and  filver,  the  price  is  double  of 
twelve :  the  dignity  of  gold  above  filver  is  not  much,  the  fplendor  is  alike,  and 
more  pleafing  to  fome  eyes,  as  in  cloth  of  filver,  filvered  rapiers,  etc.  The  main 
dignity  is,  that  gold  bears  the  fire,  which  filver  doth  not  :  but  that  is  an  excel- 
lency in  nature,  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  in  ufe  ;  for  any  dignity  in  ufe  I  know  none, 
but  that  filvering  will  fully  and  canker  more  than  gilding  ;  which  if  it  might  be 
correfted  with  a  little  mixture  of  gold,  there  is  profit  :  and  I  do  fomewhat  marvel, 
that  the  latter  ages  have  loft  the  ancient  ekSriim,  which  was  a  mixture  of  filver 
with  gold :  whereof  I  conceive  there  may  be  much  ufe,  both   in  coin,  plate,  and 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  there  is  in  the  verfion  of  metals  impoffibility,  or  at  lead 
great  difficulty,  as  in  making  of  gold,  filver,  copper.  On  the  other  fide,  in  the 
adulterating  or  counterfeiting  of  metals,  there  is  deceit  and  villany.  But  it  Hiould 
feem  there  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  by  new  compounds,  if  the  ways  of  incor- 
porating were  well  known. 

What  incorporation  or  imbibition  metals  will  receive  from  vegetables,  without 
being  dilTolved  in  their  fubftance  :  as  when  the  armoui^ers  make  their  fteel  more 
tough  and  pliant,  by  afperfion  of  water  or  Juice  of  herbs  •,  v/hen  gold  being  grown 
fomewhat  churlifh  by  recovering,  is  made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  fiireds  of  tanned 
leather,  or  by  leather  oiled. 

Note  -,  that  in  thefe  and  the  like  flievvs  of  imbibition,  it  were  good  to  try  by  the 
weights,  whether  the  weight  be  increafed,  or  no  •,  for  if  it  be  not,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
that  there  is  no  imbibition  of  fubftance,  but  only  that  the  application  of  that  other 
body  doth  difpofe  and  invite  the  metal  to  another  pofture  of  parts,  than  of  itfelf  it 
would  have  taken. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  fi.mple  coUiquefaftion,.  for  the  better  difco- 
very  of  the  nature  and  confents  and  dilfents  of  metals,  it  ftiould  be  iikewife  tried  by 
incorporating  of  their  diflblutions.  What  metals  being  diflblved  in  ftrong  waters 
will  incorporate  well  together,  and  what  not  ?  Which  is  to  be  inquired  particularly, 
as  it  v/as  in  colliquefaftions. 

There  is  to  be  obferved  in  thofe  diflblutions  which  will  not  eafily  incorporate^ 
what  the  eftedts  are  :  as  the  buHition  ;  the  precipitation  to  the  bottom  ;  the  ejacula- 
tion towards  the  top  ;  the  fufpenfion  jn  the  midft  -,  and  the  like. 

Note  •,  that  the  diflents  of  the  menftrual  or  ftrong  waters  may  hinder  the  incorpo~ 
ration,  as  well  as  the  diflents  of  the  metals  themfelves;  therefore  where  x.\\c  nienjirua- 
are  the  fame,  and  yet  the  incorporation  followeth  not,  you  may  conclude  the  difient 
is  in  the  metals;  but  where  xha menjlrua  are  feveral,  not  fo certain. 

Dr.. 
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Dr.  MevereWs  anfwcrs  to  the  foregoing  queftions,  concerning  the  compounding,  incorporat- 
ing, or  union  of  metals  and  minerals. 

/^  OLD  will  incorporate  with  filver  in  any  proportion.  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. 
^-^  Omni  auro  inejl  argentum  vario  pondere  ;  alibi  dena,  alibi  nana,  alibi  oSiava  parte 

Ubicunque  quinta  argenti  portio  invenitur,   eleftrum  vacatur.     The  body  remains 

fixt,  folid,  and  coloured,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals. 

Gold  with  quick-filver  eafily  mixeth,  but  the  produ6t  is  imperfedly  fixed  ;  and 
fo  are  all  other  metals  incorporate  with  mercury. 

Gold  incorporates  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Gold  incorporates  with  copper  in  any  proportion,  the  common  allay. 

Gold  incorporates  with  brafs  in  any  proportion.  And  wlxat  is  laid  of  copper  is 
true  of  brafs,  in  the  union  of  other  metals. 

Gold  will  not  incorporate  with  iron. 

Gold  incorporates  with  tin,  the  ancient  allay,  Ifa.  i.  25. 

"What  was  laid  of  gold  and  quick-filver,  may  be  faid  of  quick-filver  and  the  reft 
of  metals. 

Silver  with  lead  in  any  proportion. 

Silver  incorporates  with  copper.  Pliny  mentions  fuch  a  mixture  for  triumphaks 
Jtattiae,  lib.  xxxiii.  9.  Mifcentur  argento,  tertia  pars  aeris  Cyprii  tenuijfvni,  quod  corona- 
rium  vacant,  et  fulphurisvivi  quantum  argenti.     The  fame  is  true  of  brafs. 

Silver  incorporates  not  with  iron.  Wherefore  I  wonder  at  that  which  Pliny  hath,, 
lib.  xxxiii.  c).  Mifcuit  denaria  triuuiiir  Autonius  ferrum.  And  what  is  faid  of  this  is- 
true  in  the  reft ;  for  iron  incorporateth  with  none  of  them. 

Silver  mixes  with  tin. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper.  Such  a  mixture  was  the  pot-metal  whereof  Pliny 
fpeaks,  lib.  xxxiv,  g.  Tcrnis  aut  quaternis  libris  plumbi  argent arii  in  centenas  aeris 
edditis. 

Lead  incorporates  v.'ith  tin.  The  mixture  of  thefe  two  in  equal  proportions,  is 
that  which  was  anciently  czWcd  plumbum  argentarium,  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  17. 

Copper  incorporates  with  tin.  Of  fuch  a  mixture  were  the  mirrors  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Plin.  Atque  ui  omnia  de  fpeculis peragantur  hoc  loco,  optima  apud  viajorcs  erant 
Brundufiiia,  flcnno  et  acre  miflis.    Lib.  xxxiii.  9. 

Compound  metals  now  in  ufe. 

1.  Fine  tin.  The  mixture  is  thus  :  pure  tin  a  thoufand  pound,  temper  fifty 
pounds,  glafs  of  tin  three  pounds. 

2.  Coarfe  pewter  is  made  of  fine  tin  and  lead.  Temper  is  thus  made  :  tlie  drofs 
of  pure  tin,  four  pound  and  a  half;  copper,  half  a  pound. 

3.  Brafs  is  madeof  copper  and  calaminaris. 

4.  Bell-metal.  Copper,  a  thoufand  pound  ;  tin,  from  three  hundred  to  two 
hundred  pound  ;  brafs,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pound. 

5.  Pot-metal,  copper  and  lead. 

6.  White  alchemy  is  made  of  pan-brafs  one  pound,  and  arfenicum  three  ounces. 

7.  Red  alchemy  is  made  of  copper  and  auripigment. 

There  be  divers  imperfect  minerals,  which  will  incorporate  with  the  metals  :  be- 
ing indeed  metals  inwardly,  but  clothed  with  earths  and  ilones  :  as  pyritis,  calami- 
naris, raify,  chalcitis,  fory,  vitriolum, 

Metals, 
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Metals  incorporate  not  with  glafs,  except  they  be  brought  into  the  form  of 

g^afs. 

Metals  diflblved.  The  difTolution  of  gold  and  filver  difagree,  fo  that  in  their 
mixture  there  is  great  ebullition,  darknefs,  and  in  the  end  a  precipitation  of  a 
black  powder. 

The  mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  agree. 

Gold  af^rees  with  iron.  In  a  word,  the  difTolution  of  mercury  and  iron  agree 
with  all  the  reft. 

Silver  and  copper  difagree,  and  fo  do  filver  and  lead.     Silver  and  tin  agree. 

1'he  fecond  letter  of  the  crofs-ro-iv,  touching  the  feparation  of  metals  and  minerals. 

SEPARATION  is  of  three  forts-,  the  firft,  is  the  feparating  of  the  pure 
metal  from  the  ore  or  di-ofs,  which  we  call  refining.  The  fecond,  is  the 
drawing  one  metal  or  mineral  out  of  another,  which  we  call  extracting.  The 
third,  is  the  feparating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or  materia  prima,  or  element, 
or  call  them  what  you  will ;  which  work  we  will  call  principiation. 

1.  For  refining,  we  are  to  inquire  of  it  according  to  the  feveral  metals;  as 
gold,  filver,  etc.  Incidently  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  firft  ftone,  or  ore,  or  fpar, 
or  marcafite  of  metals  feverally,  and  what  kind  of  bodies  rhey  are,  and  of  the 
decrees  of  richnefs.  Alfo  we  are  to  inquire  of  the  means  of  feparating,  whether 
by  fire,  parting  waters,  or  otherwife.  Alfo  for  the  manner  of  refining,  you  are 
to  fee  how  you  can  multiply  the  hear,  or  haften  the  opening,  and  fo  fave  the 
charge  in  the  fining. 

The  means  of  this  in  three  manners  -,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  blaft  of  the  fire ; 
in  the  manner  of  the  furnace,  to  multiply  heat  by  union  and  reflexion  •,  and  by 
fome  additament,  or  medicines  which  will  help  the  bodies  to  open  them  the 
fooner. 

Note,  the  quick ning  of  the  blaft,  and  the  multiplying  of  the  heat  in  the  furnace, 
may  be  the  fame  for  all  metals  ;  but  the  additaments  m.uft  be  feveral,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  metals.  Note  again,  that  if  you  think  that  multiplying  of 
the  additaments  in  the  fame  proportion  that  you  multiply  the  ore,  the  work  will 
follow,  you  may  be  deceived :  for  quantity  in  the  paffive  will  add  more  refiftance, 
than  the  fame  quantity  in  the  a£l:ive  will  add  force. 

2.  For  extrafting,  you  are  to  inquire  what  metals  contain  others,  and  likewife 
whatnot;  as  lead,  filver-,  copper,  filver,  ^/f. 

Note,  although  the  charge  of  extraclion  ftiould  exceed  the  worth,  yet  that  is 
not  the  matter :  for  at  leaft  it  will  difcover  nature  and  polTibility,  the  other  may  be 
thought  on  afterwards. 

We  are  likewife  to  inquire  what  the  differences  are  of  thofe  metals  which 
contain  more  or  lefs  other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poornefs  or  rich- 
nefs of  the  metals  or  ore  in  themfelves.  As  the  lead  that  contains  moft  filver  is 
accounted  to  be  more  brittle,  and  yet  otherwife  poorer  in  itfelf. 

3.  For  principiation,  I  cannot  affirm  whether  there  be  any  fuch  thing  or  not ; 
and  I  think  the  chemifts  make  too  much  ado  about  it :  but  howfoever  it  be,  be  it 
folution  or  extraclion,  or  a  kind  of  converfion  by  the  fire  ;  it  is  diligently  to  be 
inquired  what  falts,  fulphur,  vitriol,  mercury,  or  the  like  fimple  bodies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  feveral  metals,  and  in  what  quantity. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  MevereVs  anfiuers  to  the  foregoing  quejliotts,  touching  the  feparations  of  metals 

and  minerals. 

I    T^OR  the  means  of  feparating.     After  that  the  ore  is  waflied,  or  cleanfed 
from  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  limply  neccfTary,  dvc  only  a  wind-furnace 
■well  framed,  narrow  above  and  at  the  hearth,   in   fliape  oval,  fufficiently  fed  with 
charcoal  and  ore,  in  convenient  proportions. 

For  additions  in  this  firft  feparation,  1  have  obferved  none  ;  the  drofs  the  mineral 
brings  being  fiifficient.  The  refiners  of  iron  obferve,  that  that  iron-ftone  is 
hardeft  to  melt  which  is  fiilleft  of  metal,  and  that  eafieft  which  hath  moil  drofs. 
But  in  lead  and  tin  the  contrary  is  noted.  Yet  in  melting  of  metals,  when  they 
have  been  calcined  formerly  by  fire,  or  ftrong-waters,  there  is  good  ufe  of  addita- 
ments,  as  of  borax,  tartar,  armoniac,  and  falt-petre. 

2.  In  extrafting  of  metals.  Note,  that  lead  and  tin  contain  filver.  Lead  and 
filver  contain  gold.  Iron  contains  brals.  Silver  is  beft  feparated  from  lead  by 
the  teft.     So  gold  from  filver.     Yet  the  befb  way  for  that  is  aqua  regia. 

3.  For  principiation.  I  can  truly  and  boldly  affirm,  that  there  are  no  fuch 
principles  as  fal,  fulphur,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  feparated  from  any  perfed: 
metals.  For  every  part  fo  feparated,  may  eafily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal 
without  fubftitution  of  that,  or  thofe  principles  which  chemifts  imagine  to  be 
wanting.  As  fuppofe  you  take  the  fait  of  lead  ;  this  fait,  or  as  fome  name  it,  ful- 
phur, may  be  turned  intoperfefb  lead,  by  melting  it  with  the  like  quantity  of  lead 
which  contains  principles  only  for  itfelf. 

I  acknowledge  tha.t  there  is  quick  filver  and  brimftone  found  in  the  imperfeft 
minerals  :  but  thofe  are  nature's  remote  materials,  and  not  the  chemift's  prin- 
ciples. As  if  you  diirolve  antimony  by  aqua  regia,  there  will  be  real  brimftone 
fwimining  upon  the  water  :  as  appears  by  the  colour  of  the  fire  when  it  is  burnt, 
and  by  the  fmell. 

The  third  letter  of  the  crofs-row,  touching  the  variation  of  metals  into  feveral  fhapes, 
bodies,  or  natures,  the  particulars  whereof  follow : 

'TT'INCTURE  :    turning   to   ruft :    calcination:    fublimation  :     precipitation:: 
•^    amalgamatizing,   or  turning  into  a  foft  body  :    vitrification  :    opening  or  dif- 
folving  into  liquor  :     fproutings,   or  branchings,  or  arborefcents  :    induration   and 
mollification:    making  tough  or  brittle:    volatility  and  fixation:    tranfinutation 
or  verfion. 

For  tinclure;  it  is  to  be  inquired  how  metal  may  be  tinged  through  and 
through,  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours  -,  as  tinging  filver  yellow,  tinging 
copper  white,  and  tinging  red,  green,  blue  ;  efpecially  with  keeping  tlie  luftre.. 

Item,  tindture  of  glafies. 

Item,  tindure  of  marble,  flint,  or  otlier  ftone. 

For  turning  into  ruft,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  inquired  -,  by  what  corrofives 
it  is  done,  and  into  what  colours  it  turns  ;  as  lead  into  white,  which  they  call 
cerufs  ;  iron  into  yellov/,  which  they  call  crocus  martis  ;  quick-filver  into  vermilion  ; 
brals  into  green,  v.'hich  they  call  verdegrife. 

Eqf.' 
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For  calcination  ;  how  every  metal  is  calcined,  and  into  what  kind  of  body,  anct 
what  is  tlie  exqiiiliteft  way  of  calcination. 

For  fublimation;  to  inquire  the  manner  of  fubliming,  and  what  metals  endure 
fubliming,  and  what  body  the  fublimate  makes. 

For  precipitation  likewife  -,  by  what  ftrong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate, 
and  with  what  additaments,  and  in  what  tim.e,  and  into  what  body. 

So  for  amalcrama ;  what  metals  will  endure  it,  what  are  the  m.eans  to  do  it,  and 
v/hat  is  the  manner  of  the  body. 

■  For  vitrificatiort  likewile  -,  what  metals  will  endure  it,  what  are  the  means  to 
do  it,  into  what  colour  it  turns  •,  and  farther,  where  the  whole  metal  is  turned  into 
glafs,  and  where  the  metal  doth  but  hang  in  the  glaffy  parts ;  alfo  what  weight  the 
vitrified  body  bears,  compared  with  the  crude  body  -,  alfo  becaufe  vitrification  is 
accounted  a  kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will  admit  of  turning  back 
again,  and  what  not. 

For  diflblution  into  liquor,  we  are  to  inquire  v^hat  is  the  proper  menftrumn  to 
diflblve  any  metal,  and  in  the  negative,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one,  and  not 
upon  the  other,  and  what  feveral  menjlrua  will  difTolve  any  metal,  and  which  moft 
exaftly.  Ite;n,  the  procefs  or  motion  of  the  diflblution,  the  manner  of  rifing, 
boilincr,  vapouring  more  violent,  or  more  gentle,  caufing  much  heat  or  lefs.  Item, 
the  quantity  or  charge  that  the  ftrong  water  will  bear,  and  then  give  over.  Item, 
the  colour  into  which  the  liquor  will  turn.  Above  all  it  is  to  be  inquired, 
whether  there  be  any  menjlniiir,i  to  diflblve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting,  or  cor- 
rodino-  •,  and  openeth  the  body  by  fympathy,  and  not  by  mordacity  or  violent 
penetration. 

For  fprouting  or  branching,  though  it  be  a  thing  but  tranfitory,  and  a  kind  of 
toy  or  pleafure,  yet  there  is  a  more  ferious  ufe  of  it ;  for  that  it  difcovereth  the 
delicate  motions  of  fpirits,  when  they  put  forth  and  cannot  get  forth,  like  unto 
that  which  is  in  vegetables. 

For  induration,  or  mollification  ;  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  will  make  metals 
harder  and  harder,  and  what  will  make  them  fofter  and  fofter.  And  this  inquiry 
tendeth  to  two  ends  :  firft,  for  ufe  ;  as  to  make  iron  foft  by  the  fire  makes  it  mal- 
leable. Secondly,  becaufe  induration  is  a  degree  towards  fixation,  and  mollifica- 
tion towards  volatility  •,  and  therefore  the  inquiry  of  them  will  give  light  towards 
the  other. 

For  tough  and  brittle,  they  are  much  of  the  fame  kind,  but  yet  worthy  of 
an  inquiry^  apart,  efpecially  to  join  hardnefs  with  toughnefs,  as  making  glafs 
malleable,  etc.  and  making  blades  ftrong  to  refift  and  pierce,  and  yet  not  eafy  to 
break. 

For  volatility  and  fixation.  It  is  a  principal  branch  to  be  inquired  :  the  utmoft 
degree  of  fixation  is  that  whereon  no  fire  will  work,  nor  ftrong  water  joined  with 
fire,  if  there  be  any  fuch  fixation  poftible.  The  next  is,  when  fire  fimply  will 
not  work  without  ftrong  waters.  The  next  is  by  the  teft.  The  next  is  when 
it  will  endure  fire  not  blown,  or  fuch  a  ftrength  of  fire.  The  next  is  when 
it  will  not  endure,  but  yet  is  malleable.  The  next  is  when  it  is  not  malleable, 
but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  ftupified.  So  of  volatility,  the  utmoft  degree  is  when 
it  will  fly  away  without  returning.  The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  up,  but  with  eafe 
return.     The  next  is  when  it  will  fly  upwards  over  the  helm  by  a  kind  of  exfuffla- 
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tion  without  vapouring.  The  next  is  when  ic  will  melt  though  not  rife.  The 
next  is  when  it  will  Ibften  though  not-  melt.  Of  all  thefe  diligent  inquiry  is  to 
be  made  in  feveral  metals,  efpecially  of  the  more  extreme  degrees. 

For  tranfmucation  or  verfion.  If  it  be  real  and  true,  it  is  the  farthefl  part  of 
art,  and  Ihould  be  well  diftinguiflied  from  extraction,  from  reftitution,  and  from 
adulteration.  I  hear  much  of  turning  iron  into  copper ;  I  hear  alfo  of  the  growth 
of  lead  in  weight,  which  cannot  be  without  a  convcrfion  of  ioT.e  body  into  lead  : 
but  whadbever  is  of  this  kind,  and  well  expreffcd,  is  diligently  to  be  inquired 
and  fet  down. 

Dr.  MevereVs  anfivers  to  the  foregoing  qaejiions^  concerning  the  variation  of  metals 

and  minerals. 

I.  rj^OR  tinftures,   there  are  none  that  I  know,   but  that  rich  variety  which 
•*■     fprings  from  mixture  of  metals  with  metals,  or  imperfedl  minerals. 

2.  The  imperfeft  metals  are  fubje^l  to  ruft,  all  of  them  except  mercury,  which 
is  made  into  vermilion  by  folution  or  calcination.  The  reft  are  rufted  by  any 
fait,  four,  or  acid  water.  Lead  into  a  white  body  called  ccru£'a.  Iron  into  a  pale 
red  called  ferrugo.  Copper  is  turned  into  green,  named  aerugo,  aes  viridc.  Tin 
into  white  :  but  this  is  not  in  ufe,  neither  hath  it  obtained  a  name. 

The  Scriptures  mention  the  ruft  of  gold,  but  that  is  in  regard  of  the  allay. 

3.  Calcination.  All  metals  may  be  calcined  by  ftrong  waters,  or  by  admixtion 
of  fait,  fulphur,  and  mercury.  The  imperfect  metals  may  be  calcined  by  conti- 
nuance of  fimple  fire;  iron  thus  calcined  is  called  crocus  martis. 

And  this  is  their  beft  way.  Gold  and  filver  are  beft  calcined  by  mercury. 
Their  colour  is  gray.     Lead  calcined  is  very  red.     Copper  duflcy  red. 

4.  Metals  are  fublimed  by  joining  them  with  mercury  or  lalts.  As  filver  with 
mercury,  gold  with  fal  armoniac,  mercury  with  vitriol. 

5.  Precipitation  is,  when  any  metal  being  diiTolved  into  a  ftrong  water,  is 
beaten  down  into  a  powder  by  fait  water.  The  chiefcft  in  this  kind  is  oil  of 
tartar. 

6.  Amalgamation  is  the  joining  or  mixing  of  mercury  with  any  other  of  the 
metals.  The  manner  is  this  in  gold,  the  reft  are  anfwerable  :  take  fix  parts  of 
mercury,  make  them  hot  in  a  crucible,  and  pour  them  to  one  part  of  gold  made 
red  hot  in  another  crucible,  ftir  thefe  well  together  that  they  may  incorporate ; 
which  done,  caft  the  mafs  into  cold  water  and  wafti  it.  This  is  called  the  amal- 
cama  of  gold. 

7.  For  vitrification.  All  the  imperfect  metals  may  be  turned  by  ftrong  fire 
into  glafs,  except  mercury  ;  iron  into  green  -,  lead  into  yellow;  brafs  into  blue  ; 
tin  into  pale  yellow.  For  gold  and  filver  I  have  not  known  them  vitrified,  except 
joined  with  antimony.  Thefe  glafly  bodies  may  be  reduced  into  the  form  of 
mineral  bodies. 

8.  DifTolution.     All  metals  without  exception  may  be  diflblved. 

(i.)  Iron  may  be  diflblved  by  any  tart,  fait,  or  vitriolated  water-,  yea  by  com- 
mon water,  if  it  be  firft  calcined  with  fulphur.  It  diflblves  in  aiua  fortis,  with 
great  ebullition  and  hear,  into  a  red  liquor  fo  red  as  blood. 
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(2.)  Lead  is  fitteft  diflblved  in  vinegar,  into  a  pale  yellow,  making  the  vinegar 
very  fweet. 

(3.)  Tin  is  beft  diflblved  with  diftilled  falt-water.  It  retains  the  colour  of  the 
menftruum. 

(4.)  Copper  diflblves  as  iron  doth,  in  the  fame  liquor,  into  a  blue. 

(5.)  Silver  hath  its  proper  menftruum,  which  is  aqua  forth.  The  colour  is  green, 
with  great  heat  and  ebullition. 

(6.)  Gold  is  diflblved  with  aqua  regia,  into  a  yellow  liquor,  with  little  heat  or 
ebullition. 

(7.)  Mercury  is  difl!blved  with  much  heat  and  boihng,  into  the  fame  liquors 
which  gold  and  filver  are.     It  alters  not  the  colour  of  the  menftruum. 

Note.  Strong  waters  may  be  charged  with  half  their  weight  of  fixed  Inetals, 
and  equal  of  mercury  ;  if  the  workman  be  fkilful. 

(9.)  Sprouting.  This  is  an  accident  of  diflblution.  P'or  if  the  menftruum  be 
overcharged,  then  within  Ihort  time  the  metals  will  flioot  into  certain  cryftals. 

(10.)  For  induration  or  mollification,  they  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fixed 
mercury  and  fulphur.  I  have  obferved  little  of  them,  neither  of  toughnefs  nor 
brittlenefs. 

(11.)  The  degrees  of  fixation  and  volatility  I  acknowledge,  except  the  two  ut- 
mofl:,  which  never  were  obferved. 

(12.)  The  quefl:ion  of  tranfmutation  is  very  doubtful.  Wherefore  I  refer  your 
honour  to  the  fourth  tome  of  Theatrum  chymicum  :  and  there,  to  that  tradt  which 
is  intitled  Difquifitio  Hdiana  ;  where  you  fliall  find  full  fatisfaftion. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  crofsrcnv,  touching  reftitutiorii 

"pIRST,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inquired  in  the  negative,  what  bodies  will  never 
return,  either  by  their  extreme  fixings,  as  in  fome  vitrifications,  or  by  extreme 
volatility. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  inquired  of  the  two  means  of  redudlion  ;  and  firfl:  by  the  fire, 
which  is  but  by  congregation  of  homogeneal  parts. 

The  fccond  is,  by  drawing  them  down  by  fome  body  that  hath  confent  with 
them.  As  iron  draweth  down  copper  in  water ;  gold  draweth  quick-filver  in 
vapour  ■,  whatfoever  is  of  this  kind,  is  very  diligently  to  be  inquired. 

Alfo  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  time,. or  age,  will  reduce  without  help  of  fire  or 
body. 

Alfo  it  is  to  be  inquired  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  reftitution,  which 
is  fometimes  called  mortification  ;  as  when  f^uick-filver  is  mortified  with  turpen- 
tine, fpittle,  or  butter. 

Laftly,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  how  the  metal  refrored,  difi'ereth  in  any  thing 
from  the  m.etal  rare  :  as  v/hether  it  become  not  more  churlifh,  altered  in  colour, 
or  the  l;ke. 

Tjr.  MeverePs  anfzvers  touching  the  reftitutions  of  metals  and  minerals. 

|3  EDUCTION  is  chiefly  effefted  by-fire,  v^herein  if  they  (land  and  nele,  the 
imperfed  metals  vapour  away,  and  fo  do  all  manner  of  falts  which, fcparated 
them  in  minimas  partes  before 

Redudion 
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Reduflion  is  fingularly  holpen,  by  joining  ftore  of  metal  of  the  fame  nature 
with  it  in  the  melting. 

Metals  reduced  are  fomewhat  churlifh,  but  not  altered  in  colour. 

The  Lord   VERULAM's    INQJJISITION 

CONCERNING     THE 

Verfwns,  tranfmutations,   multiplications,  and  effeSlions  of  bodies. 

P  ARTH  by  fire  Is  turned  into  brick,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ftone,  and 
lerveth  for  building,  as  ftone  doth  :  and  the  like  of  tile,     ^tery,  the  manner. 

Naphtha,  which  was  the  bituminous  mortar  ufed  in  the  walls  of  Babylon, 
grows  to  an  intire  and  very  hard  matter  like  a  ftone. 

In  clay  countries,  where  there  is  pebble  and  gravel,  you  fliall  find  great  ftones, 
where  you  may  fee  the  pebbles  or  gravel,  and  between  them  a  fubftance  of  ftone 
as  hard  or  harder  than  the  pebble  itlelf. 

There  are  fome  fprings  of  water,  wherein  if  you  put  wood,  it  will  turn  into  the 
nature  of  ftone  :  fo  as  that  within  the  water  ftiall  be  ftone,  and  that  above  the 
water  continue  wood. 

The  flime  about  the  reins  and  bladder  in  a  man's  body,  turns  into  ftone:  and 
ftone  is  likewife  found  often  in  the  gall ;  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  in  vena 
porta. 

S^ery,  what  time  the  fubftance  of  earth  in  quarries  aflsieth  to  be  turned  into 
ftone  .'' 

Water,  as  it  feems,  turneth  into  cryftal,  as  is  fcen  in  divers  caves,  where  the 
cryftal  hangs  in  Jiillicidiis. 

Try  wood,  or  the  ftalk  of  herbs,  burled  in  quick-filver,  whether  it  will  not 
grow  hard  and  ftony. 

They  fpeak  of  a  fton#  ingendred  in  a  toad's  head. 

There  was  a  gentleman,  digging  in  his  moat,  found  an  egg  turned  into  ftone, 
the  white  and  the  yolk  keeping  their  colour,  and  the  fliell  gliftering  like  a  fton= 
cut  with  corners. 

Try  fome  things  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  well  -,  as  wood,  or  fome  foft  fub- 
ftance :   but  let  it  not  touch  the  water,  becaufe  it  may  not  putrify. 

They  fpeak,  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  with  lying  long  in  the  fun,  will  turn  ftone. 

Mud  in  water  turns  into  fliells  of  fifties,  as  in  horfe-mufiels,  in  frefti  ponds,  old 
and  oversrown.    And  the  fubftance  is  a  wondrous  fine  fubftance,  li^iht  and  ftiininsf. 

A  Speech  touching  the  recovering  of  drowned  mineral  works. 

Prepared  for  the  parliament  (as  Mr.  Bti/lid  a.ffirmcd)  by  the  Vif count  of  St.  Aibans, 
then  lord  high  chancellor  of  England*. 

My  lords  a-nd  gentler,ien, 

TH  E  king,   my  royal   mafter,  was  lately    gracioufly   pleafed  to   move  fome 
difcourfe   to   me  concerning  Mr.  Sutton's  hofpital,   and   fuch   like  v.'orthy 
foundations  of  memorable  piety  :    which  humbly  feconded  by  myfelf,  drew  his 

*  See  Mr.  Bee's  extracl,  p.  i8,  19. 
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majefty  Into  a  ferious  confideration  of  the  mineral  treafures  of  his  own  territories, 
and  the  praflical  difcoveries  of  them  by  way  of  my  philofophical  theory :  which 
he  then  fo  well  refented,  that  afterwards,  upon  a  mature  digeftion  of  my  whole 
defign,  he  commanded  me  to  let  your  lordfhips  underftand,  how  great  an  inclination 
he  hath  to  further  fo  hopeful  a  work,  for  the  honour  of  his  dominions,  as  the  moft 
probable  means  to  relieve  all  the  poor  thereof,  without  any  other  flock  or  benevo- 
lence, than  that  which  divine  bounty  fhould  confer  on  their  own  induftries  and  honeft 
labours,  in  recovering  all  fuch  drowned  mineral  works,  as  have  been,  or  fhall  be 
therefore  deferted. 

And,  my  lords,  all  that  is  now  defired  of  his  majefly  and  your  lordfhips,  is  no 
more  than  a  gracious  aft  of  this  prefent  parUament  to  authorize  them  herein,  add- 
ing a  mercy  to  a  munificence,  which  is,  the  perfons  of  fuch  ftrong  and  able  petty- 
felons,  who,  in  true  penitence  for  their  crimes,  fhall  implore  his  majefly's  mercy  and 
perminion  to  expiate  their  oftences  by  their  afTiduous  labours  in  fo  innocent  and 
hopeful  a  work. 

For  by  this  unchangeable  way,  my  lords,  have  I  propofed  to  ereft  the  academi- 
cal fabric  of  this  ifland's  Solomon's  houfe,  modelled  in  my  New  Atlantis.  And 
I  can  hope,  my  lords,  that  my  midnight  ftudies,  to  make  our  countries  f^ourifh 
and  outvy  European  neighbours  in  myfterious  and  beneficent  arts,  have  not  fo  un- 
gratefully alTefted  your  noble  intelleds,  that  you  will  delay  or  refift  his  majefty's 
defires,  and  my  humble  petition  in  this  benevolent,  yea,  magnificent  affair  -,  fince 
your  honuurable  poftericies  may  be  enriched  thereby,  and  my  ends  are  only  to  make 
the  world  my  heir,  and  the  learned  fathers  of  my  Solomon's  houfe,  the  fuccefTive 
and  fvvorn  truflees  in  the  difpenfation  of  this  great  fervice,  for  God's  glory,  my 
prince's  magnificence,  this  parliament's  honour,  our  country's  general  good,  and 
the  propagation  of  my  ovv-n  memory. 

And  I  may  afilire  your  lordfliips,  that  all  my  propofals  in  order  to  this  great 
architype,  feemed  fo  rational  and  feafible  to  my  royal  Ibvereign  our  chriftian  Solo- 
mon, that  I  thereby  prevailed  with  his  majefty  to  call  this  honourable  parliament, 
to  confirm  and  impower  me  in  my  own  way  of  mining,  by  an  a6l  of  the  fame, 
after  his  majelty's  more  weighty  affairs  were  confidered  in  your  wifdoms  ;  both 
which  he  defires  your  lordfhips,  and  you  gentlemen  that  are  chofen  as  the  patriots 
of  your  refpecftive  countries,  to  take  fpeedy  care  of:  which  done,  I  fliall  not  then 
doubt  the  happy  ifTue  of  my  undertakings  in  this  defign,  whereby  concealed  trea- 
fures, which  now  feem  utterly  loft  to  mankind,  fhall  be  confined  to  fo  univer- 
fal  a  piety,  and  brought  into  ufe  by  the  induftry  of  converted  penitents,  whofe 
wretched  carcafcs  the  impartial  laws  have,  or  fliall  dedicate,  as  untimely  feafls, 
to  the  worms  of  the  earth,  in  whofe  womb  thofe  deferted  mineral  riches  muft  ever 
lie  buried  as  loft  abortments,  unlefs  thofe  be  made  the  aftive  midlives  to  deliver 
them.  For,  my  lords,  I  humbly  conceive  them  to  be  the  fitteft  of  all  men  to  effeft 
this  great  work,  for  the  ends  and  caufes  which  I  have  before  exprcfTed. 

All  which,  my  lords,  I  humbly  refer  to  your  grave  and  folid  judgments  to  con- 
clude of,  together  with  fuch  other  afilftances  to  this  frame,  as  your  own  oraculous 
wifdom  fliall  intimate,  for  the  magnifying  our  Creator  in  his  infcrutable  providence, 
and  admirable  works  of  nature. 

Certain 
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Certain  experiments  ma.ie  by  the  Lord  Bacon  about  weight  in  air  and  ivater. 

A  New  fovereign  of  equal  weight  in  the  air  to  the  piece  in  brafs,  overvveigheth 
^^  in  the  water  nine  grains :  in  three  fovereigns  the  difference  in  the  water  is  but 
twenty-four  grains. 

The  fame  fovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  four  grains  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  brafs  grains  for  gold  :  in  three  fovereigns  about  eleven  grains. 

The  fame  fovereign  overweigheth  an  equal  weight  of  flones  in  the  air,  at  lead 
fixty-five  grains  in  the  water  :  the  grains  being  for  the  weight  of  gold  in  brafs 
metal. 

A  glafs  filled  with  water  weighing,  in  Troy  weig!i:s,  thirteen  ounces  and  five 
drams,  the  glafs  and  the  water  together  weigheth  feverally,  namely,  the  water  nine  ounces 
and  a  half,  and  the  glafs  fourouncis  and  a  dram. 

A  bladder  weighing  two  ounces  feven  drams  and  a  half,  a  pebble  laid  upon  the  top 
of  the  bladder  makes  three  ounces  fix  drams  and  a  half,  the  ftone  weigheth  feven 
drams. 

Thi  bladder  as  above,  blown,   and  the  fame  fallen,  weigheth  equal. 

A  fponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  twenty  ?i\  grains  :  the  fame  fponge  being  wef^ 
weigheth  fourteen  ounces  fix  drams  and  three  quarters  :  the  water  weigheth  in  leveral 
eleven  ounces  one  dram  and  a  half,  and  the  fponge  three  ounces  and  a  half,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  dram.     Firft  time. 

1  he  fponge  and  water  together  weigh  fifteen  ounces  and  feven  drams  :  in  feveral, 
the  water  weigheth  eleven  ounces  and  feven  drams,  and  the  fponge  three  ounces  fevcii 
drams  and  a  half.     Second  time. 

Three  fovereigns  made  equal  to  a  weight  in  filver  in  the  air,  differ  in  the  water. 

For  falfe  weights,  one  beam  long,  the  other  thick. 

The  ftick  and  thread  weigh  half  a  dram,  and  twenty  grains,  being  laid  in  the 
balance. 

The  flick  tied  to  reach  within  half  an  inch  cf  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  fo  much 
from  the  tongue,  weigheth  twenty  eight  grains  ;  the  difi^erence  is  twenty-two  grains. 

The  fame  flick  being  tied  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  beam  an  inch  and  a  half, 
weigheth  half  a  cram  and  twenty-four  grains,  exceeding  the  weight  of  the  faid  flick 
in  the  balance  by  four  grains. 

The  fame  ftick  being  hanged  down  beneath  the  thread,  as  near  the  tongue  as  is 
poiT;bIe,  weigheth  only  eight  grains. 

Two  weights  of  gold  being  made  equal  in  the  air,  and  weighing  feverally  feven 
drams  -,  the  one  balance  being  put  into  the  water,  and  the  other  hanging  in  the  air, 
the  balance  in  the  water  weighetii  only  five  drams  and  three  grains,  and  abatech  of 
the  weight  in  the  air  one  dram  and  a  half,  and  twenty-fcven  grains. 

The  fame  trial  being  ma 'e  the  fecond  time,  and  more  truly  and  exactly  betwixt 
gold  and  gold,  weighing  feverally,  as  above;  and  making  a  j,uft  and  equal  weight  in 
the  air,  the  one  balance  being  put  into  the  water  the  depth  cf  five  inches,  and  the 
other  hanging  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams,  and 
fifty-five  grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  five  grains. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing  feverally  feven  drams  in  the 
air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one  grains,    and 

abateth. 
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abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two  drams  and  nineteen  grains ;  the  balance  kept  the 
fame  depth  in  the  water  as  above faid. 

The  trial  being  made  betwixt  filver  and  fiiver,  weighing  feverally  feven  drams 
in  the  a"r,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  twenty-five  grains. 
So  it  abateth  two  drams  and  thirty-five  grains  •,  the  fame  depth  in  the  water  ob- 
ferved. 

In  iron  and  ir.n,  weighing  feverally  each  balance  in  the  air  feven  drams,  the  ba- 
lance in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  eighteen  grains  ;  and  abateth  of  the 
Aveio-ht  in  the  air  two  drams  and  forty- tv^/o  grains  ;    the  depth  obferve  as  above. 

In  ftone  and  ftone,  the  fame  weight  of  feven  drams  equally  in  the  air,  the  balance 
in  the  water  weigheth  only  two  drams  and  twenty-two  grains ;  and  abateth  of  the 
weioht  in  the  air  four  drams   and  thirty-eight  grains  •,    tlie  depth  as  above. 

In  brafs  and  brafs,  the  fame  weight  of  feven  drams  in  each  balance,  equal  in  the 
air,  the  balance  in  the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  twenty- two  grains ;  and 
abateth  in  the  water  tv/o  drams  and  thirty-eight  grains  •,    the  depth  obferved. 

The  two  balances  being  weighed  in  air  and  water,  the  balance  in  the  air  over- 
weigheth  the  other  in  the  water  one  dram  and  twenty-eight  grains ;  the  depth  in  the 
water  as  aforefaid. 

It  is  a  profitable  experiment  which  flieweth  the  weights  of  fcveral  bodies  in  compa- 
rifon  with  water.  It  is  of  ufe  in  lading  of  Qiips,  and  other  bottoms,  and  may  help 
.to  fhew  what  burden  in  the  feveral  kinds  they  will  bear. 


M' 


■Certain  fudden  thoughts  of  the  Lord  Bacon's, 
Set  down  by  h.m  under  the  title  of  Experiments  for  Profit. 

UCK  of  leaves :  muck  of  river,  earth,  and  chalk:  muck  of  earth  clofed, 
both  for  falt-petre  and  muck  :  fetting  of  wheat  and  peas  :  mending  of  crops 
by  fteeping  of  feeds :  making  pea?,  cherries,  and  firawberries  come  early  :  flrength- 
ening  of  earth  for  often  returns  of  radiflies,  parfnips,  turnips,  etc.  making  great 
roots  of  onions,  radiflies,  and  other  efculent  roots :  fowing  of  feeds  of  trefoil  :  fet- 
iiio-  of  woad  :  feting  of  tobacco,  and  taking  away  the  rawns  :  grafting  upon  boughs 
of  old  trees  :  making  of  a  hafly  coppice:  planting  of  ofiers  in  wet  grounds  :  mak- 
ing of  candles  to  kil  long  :  building  of  chimnies,  furnaces,  and  ovens,  to  give 
heat  with  lels  wood  :  fixing  of  logwood  :  other  means  to  make  yellow  and  green 
■fixed  :  conferving  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  etc.  all  fummer :  re- 
covering of  pearl,  coral,  turcoife  colour,  by  a  coniervatory  of  fnow  :  fowing  of 
fend  :  brewing  with  hay,  haws,  trefoil,  broom,  hip?,  bramble-berries,  woodbines, 
wild  thyme,  inflead  of  hops,  thitlles  :  multiplying  and  dreffing  artichokes. 

Certain  experhnenLs  of  the  Lord  BaconV,  about  the  ccnimislnre  if  liquors  onJy^  not 
folids,  without  h:at  or  agitation,    lut  oi.ly  by  fimple  cos))pofttion  and  fttUng. 

CPI  R  IT  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water,  although  it  be  much  lighter  than 
•^  oil,  yet  fo  as  if  the  firft  fall  be  broken,  by  means  of  a  fop,  or  otherwife,  it  iTay- 
eth  above  •,  and  if  it  be  once  mingled,  it  fevereth  not  again,  as  oil  doth.  Tried  with 
ivater  coloured  with  faPfron. 

Spirit 
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Spirit  of  wine  mingled  with  common  water  hatli  a  kind  of  clouding,  and  motion 
fliewing  no  ready  commixture.     Tried  with  faffron. 

A  dram  of  gold  diflblved  in  aqua  regis,  with  a  dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fcrlis  com- 
mixed, gave  a  green  colour,  but  no  vifible  motion  in  the  parts.  Note,  that  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  gold  was,  twelve  parts  water  to  one  part  body  :  and  of  the  copper 
was,  fix  parts  water  to  one  part  body. 

Oil  of  almonds  commixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  fevereth,  and  the  fpirit  of  wine 
remaineth  on  the  top,  and  the  oil  at  the  bottom. 

Gold  dillblved  commi.xed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of  each,  doth  commix,  and  no 
other  apparent  alteration. 

Qiiick-filver  difiblved  with  gold  difiblved,  a  dram  of  each,  doth  turn  to  a  mouldy 
liquor,  black,   and  like  fmiths  water. 

Note;  the  diflblution  of  the  gold  was  twelve  parts  water  «/ _//</>/-.?,  and  one  part 
metal  :  that  of  water  was  two  parts,  and  one  part  metal. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  quick- filver  commixed,  a  dram  of  each,  at  the  firfl:  fhevved  a 
white  milky  fubftance  ar  the  top,  but  foon  after  mingled. 

Oil  of  vitriol  commixed  with  oil  of  cloves,  a  dram  of  each,  turneth  into  a  red  dark 
colour;  and  a  fubftance  thick  almoft  like  pitch,  and  upon  the  firft  motion  gathercth 
an  extreme  heat,  not  to  be  endured  by  touch. 

Difiblunon  of  gold,  and  oil  of  vitriol  commixed,  a  dram  of  each,  gathercth  a  great 
heat  at  the  firft,  and  darkeneth  the  gold,  and  uiaketh  a  thick  yellow. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dram  of  each,  h?.rdly  mingle  ;  the  oil  of  vitriol 
going  to  the  bottom,  and  t!ie  I'piritof  wine  lying  above  in  a  milky  lubflance.  Ic 
gathercth  alfo  a  great  heat,  and  a  Iweetne  s  in  the  tafie. 

Oil  cf  vitriol,  and  diifoiution  of  quick  filver,  a  dram  of  each,  maketh  an  extreme 
ftrife,  and  cafttth  up  a  very  gro'sfume,  and  after  cafteth  down  a  white  kind  of  curds, 
or  fands  ;  and  on  the  top  a  flimifh  fubllance,  and  gathereth  a  great  heat. 

Oil  of  fulphur,  and  oil  of  cloves  commixed,  a  dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  thick  and 
red  coloured  fubilance  ;  but  no  fuch  htat  as  appeared  in  the  commixture  with  the 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Oil  o'i  pnroleuw,  and  fpirit  of  wine,  a  dram  of  each,  intermingle  ctherwife  than  by 
agitation,  as  wine  and  water  do ;  and  ihe/eirckum  remaineth  on  the  top. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  pH' oleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn  into  a  mouldy  lubftance,  and 
gathereth  fome  warmth  ;  there  refiding  a  black  cloud  at  the  bottom,  and  a  mon- 
ttrous  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Spirit  of  wine,  and  red  wine  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  each,  at  the  firft  fall,  one  oi- 
them  remaineth  above,  but  by  agitation  they  mingle. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  and  oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ot  each,  mingle  not  ;  but  the  oil  of 
almonds  remaineth  above. 

Spirit  of  wine  and  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  each,  commixed,  do  mingle,  without  any 
apparent  feparation,  which  might  be  in  refpecl  of  the  colour. 

Diflblution  of  iron,  and  oil  ofvitri;!,  a  dram  of  each,  do  firft  put  a  milky  fub-- 
ftance  into  the  bottom,  and  after  incorporate  into  a  mouldy  fubftance. 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part  fpirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,, 
coagulateth  little,  but  mingleth  ;  and  the  fpirit  r.\  ims  not  above. 

Milk  and  oil  of  almonds  mingled,    in  equal  portion?,  do  hardly  incorporate,  but: 
the  oil  cometh  above,  the  milk  being  poured  in  lall:  ;  and  the  m;lk  appeareth  in  fome 
drops  or  bubbles. 

Milk: 
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Milk  one  ov.nce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  fcruple,  doth  coagulate  -,  the  milk  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  vitriol  gocdi. 

Difibkition  of  ^uin  tragacanth,  ar.':^  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  do  not  commingle,  the 
oil  remaining  on  the  top  till  they  be  llirred,  and  make  the  mucilage  fomewhat  more 
liquid. 

Diilblution  of  gum  tragacanth  one  ounce  and  a  half,  with  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit 
of  wine  being  commixed  by  agitation,  make  the  mucilage  more  thick. 

The  white  of  an  egg  with  fpirit  of  vv'ine,  doth  bake  the  egg  into  clots  as  if  it  be- 
gan to  poch. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  milk,  do  eafily  incorporate. 

Spirit  of  wine  doth  curdle  the  blood. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarified,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  altera- 
tion. 

One  ounce  of  blood,  one  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds,  incorporate  not,   but  the  oil 

fvvims  above. 

Three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  wax  being  difiTolved  upon  the  fire,  and  one  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds  put  together  and  ftirred,  do  not  fo  incorporate,  but  that  when  it  is  cold 
the  wax  gathereth  and  fwims  upon  the  top  of  the  oil. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  caft  into  an  ounce  of  fugar  feething,  fever  prefently, 
the  fugar  fliooting  towards  the  bottom. 

A  catalogue  of  bodies,  attraSfive  and  not  attraSiive,  together  with  experimental  ohferva- 

ti:7is  about  atlrallion. 

THESE  following  bodies  draw  :  amber,  jet,  diamond,  fapphire,  carbuncle,  iris, 
the  gem  cpale,  amethyft,  brijlollina,  try  fial,  clear  glafs,  glafs  of  antimony,  divers 
flowers  from  mines,  fulphur,   maftic,  hard  fealing-wax,  the  harder  rofin,  arfenic. 

Thefe  following  bodies  do  not  draw  :  fmaragd,  achates,  corneolus,  pearl y^/^^/J,  chal- 
cedonius,  alabafter,  porphyry,  coral,  marble,  touchftone,  haemaliies,  or  bloodftone; 
fmyris,  ivory,  bones,  ebon-tree,  cedar,  cyprefs,  pitch,  fofter  rofin,  camphire,  gaU 
baiium,  ammoniac,   ftorax,  benzoin,  loadftone,  afphaltum  *. 

Thefe  bodies,  gold,  filver,  brafs,  iron,  draw  not,  though  never  fo  finely  poliflied. 

In  winter,  if  the  air  be  fliarp  and  dczr,  fal  gtmmcum,  roch  allum,  and  lapis  fpecu- 
laris,  will  draw. 

Thefe  following  bodies  are  apt  to  be  drawn,  if  the  mafs  of  them  be  fmall  :  chaff", 
■woods,  leaves,  ftones,  all  metals  leaved,  and  in  the  mine  j  earth,  water,  oil. 

*  The  drawing  of  iron  excepted. 
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Grains  of  youth. 

TAKE  of  nitre  four  grains,  of  ambergrife  three  grains,  of  orrice-powder  two 
grains,  of  white  poppy-feed  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain,  of  faffron  half  a  ^rain, 
with  water  of  orange-fiowers,  and  a  little  tragacanth  ;  make  them  into  fmall  w'rains' 
four  in  number.     To  be  taken  at  four  a-clock,  or  going  to  bed.  ^ 

Preferving  ointments. 
Take  of  deers  fuet  one  ounce,  of  myrrh  fix  grains;  of  faffron  five  grains,  of  bay- 
fak  twelve  grains,  of  Canary  wine  of  two  years  old,  a  fpoonful  and  a  half    Spread 
it  on  the  infide  of  yourfliirt,  and  let  it  dry,  and  then  put  it  on 

J  purge  familiar  for  opening  the  liver. 
Take  rhubarb  two  drams,  agaric  trochifcat  one  dram  and  a  half,  fteep  them  in 
claret  wine  burnt  with  mace  ;  take  of  wormwood  one  dram,   fteep  it  with  the  reft 
and  make  a  mafs  of  pills,  with  f,rup.  acetcf  fimplcx.     But  drink  an  opening  broth 
before  it,  with  fuccory,  fenel,  and  fmallage  roots,  and  a  little  of  an  onion. 

Wine  for  the  fpirits. 
Take  gold  perfe<5lly  refined  three  ounces,  quench  it  fix  or  feven  times  in  o-ood 
claret  wine  -,  add  of  nitre  fix  grains  for  two  draughts  :  add  of  faffron  prepared  Three 
grains,  of  ambergrife  four  grains,  pals  it  through  an  hippocras  bag,  wherein  there  is 
a  dram  of  cinnamon  grofs  beaten,  or,  to  avoid  the  dimming  of  the  colour,  of  gin- 
ger.    Take  two  fpoonfuls  of  this  to  a  draught  of  frefli  claret  wine. 

The  preparing  of  faffron. 
Take  fix  grains  of  faffron,  fteeped  in  half  parts  of  wine  and  rofe-water,  and  a. 
quarter  part  vinegar  ;  then  dry  it  in  the  fun. 

IVine  againft  adverfe  melancholy,  preferving  the  fenfes  and  the  reafon. 

Take  the  roots  of  buglofs  well  fcraped  and  cleanfed  from  their  inner  pith,  and': 

cut  them  into  fmall  flices  •,  fteep  them  in  wine  of  gold  extinguifhed  ut  fupra,  and  add 

of  nitre  three  grains,  and  drink  it  ut  fupra,  mixed  with  frefh  wine  :  the  roots  muft 

not  continue  fteeped  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  they  muft  be  chano-ed  thrice.. 

Breakfajl  prefervative  againji  the  gout  and  rheums. 
To  take  once  in   the  month  at  leaft,  and  for  two  days  together,  one  grain  of 
tajiorei  in  my  ordinary  broth. 

The  preparation  of  gar  lick. 

Take  garlick  four  ounces,  boil  it  upon  a  foft  fire  in  claret  wine,  for  half  an  hour.. 
Take  it  out  and  fteep  it  in  vinegar;  whereto  add  two  drams  of  cloves,  then  take 
u  forth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  for  ufe. 

Vol.  I.  Lii.  Tie: 
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I'he  artificial  preparation  of  damajk  rofes  for  fmell. 
T-AKE  rofes,  pull  their  leaves,  then  dry  them  in  a  dear  day  in  the  hot  fun ;  then 
their  fmell  will  be  as  gone.  Then  cram  them  into  an  earthen  bottle,  very  dry  and 
fweet,  and  flop  ic  very  clofe  •,  they  will  remain  in  fmell  and  colour  both  frelher, 
than  thofe  that  are  otherwife  dried.  Note,  the  firft  drying,  and  clofe  keeping  up- 
on ic,  preventeth  all  putrefaftion,  and  the  fecond  fpirit  cometh  forth,  made  ot  the 
remaining  moifture  not  diflipated. 

A  rejlorative  drink. 
Take  of  Indian  maiz  half  a  pound,  grind  it  not  too  fmall,  but  to  the  finenefs 
of  ordinary  meal,  and  then  bolt  and  fearce  ic,  that  all  the  hufky  part  may  be  taken 
away.  Take  of  eryngium  roots  three  ounces,  of  dates  as  much,  of  e7iula  two  drams, 
of  mace  three  drams,  and  brew  them  with  ten  ihilling  beer  to  the  quantity  of  four 
o-allons  :  and  this  do,  either  by  decoding  them  in  a  pottle  of  wore,  to  be  after 
mincrled  with  the  beer,  being  new  tapped,  or  otherwife  infufe  it  in  the  new  beer  in 
a  bag.     Ufe  this  familiarly  at  meals. 

Jgainjl  the  wajle  of  the  body  by  heat. 
Take  fweet  pomegranates,  and  {train  them  lightly,  not  preffing  the  kernel,  in- 
to a  glafs ;  where  put  fome  little  of  the  peel  of  a  citron,  and  two  or   three  cloves, 
and  three  grains  of  ambergrife,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  fine  fugar.    It  is  to  be  drunk 
every  morning  whilft  pomegranates  laft. 

Methufalem  water.     Jgainfi  all  afperity  and  torrefaStion  of  inward  parts,   and  all 
adujiion  of  the  blood,  and  generally  againjl  the  drinefs  of  age. 

Take  crevifes  very  new,  q.  f.  boil  them  well  in  claret  wine,  of  them  take  only 
the  Ihells,  and  rub  them  very  clean,  efpecially  on  the  infide,  that  they  may  be 
thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  meat.  Then  wafh  them  three  or  four  times  in  "frefh 
claret  v/ine,  heated  :  (till  changing  the  wine,  till  all  the  fifh-tafte  be  quite  taken 
away.  But  in  the  wine  wherein  they  are  wafhed,  fteep  fome  tops  of  green  rofe- 
mary  •,  then  dry  the  pure  Ihell  thoroughly,  and  bring  them  to  an  exquifite  powder. 
Of  this  powder  take  three  drams.  Take  alfo  pearl,  and  fteep  them  in  vinegar 
twelve  hours,  and  dry  off  the  vinegar  •,  of  this  powder  alio  three  drams.  Then  put 
the  fhell  powder  and  pearl  powder  together,  and  add  to  them  of  ginger  one  fcruple, 
and  of  white  poppy  feed  half  a  fcruple,  and  fteep  chem  in  fpirit  of  wine,  wherein  fix 
grains  of  fatfron  have  been  diflblved  feven  hours.  Then  upon  a  gentle  heat  va- 
pour away  all  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  dry  the  powder  againft  the  fun  without  fire. 
Add  to  it  of  nitre  one  dram,  of  ambergrife  one  fcruple  and  a  half-,  and  fo  keep 
this  powder  for  ufe  in  a  clean  glafs.  Then  take  a  pottle  of  milk,  and  flice  in  it  of 
frefh  cucumbers,  the  inner  pith  only,  the  rind  being  pared  off,  four  ounces,  and 
draw  forth  a  water  by  diftillation.  Take  of  claret  wine  a  pint,  and  quench  gold  in 
it  four  times. 

Of  the  wine,  and  of  the  water  of  milk,  take  of  each  three  ounces,  of  the  powder 
one  fcruple,  and  drink  it  in  the  morning  •,  ftir  up  the  pov/der  when  you  drink,  and 
walk  upon  it. 

A  cat  a- 
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A  catalogue  of  ajlrlngents,  openers  and  cordials  injlrumental 

to  health. 
Astringents. 

RED  rofe,  black-berry,  myrtle,  plantane,  flower  of  pomegranate,  mint,  aloes  well 
wafhed,  myrobalanes,  floes,  rt^?-fy?/j /rizj-fl,  maftich,  myrrh,  falTron,  leaves  ot 
rofemary,  rhubarb  received  by  intuflon,  cloves,  lervice-berries,  ccrna,  wormwood, 
bole  armoniac,  fealed  earth,  cinquefoil,  tindlure  of  ft:eel,  fanguis  dracouis,  coral,  am- 
ber, quinces,  fpiivcnard,  galls,  alum,  blood-ftone,  mummy,  amomuin,  galangal,  cy- 
prefs,  ivy,  pfyllum,  houfleek,  fallow,  mullein,  vine,  oak-leaves,  lignum  aloes,  red  fan- 
ders,  mulberry,  medlars,  flowers  of  peach-trees,  pomegranates,  pears,  palmulc, 
pith  of  kernels,  purflain,  acacia^  laudanum,  tragacauth,  thus  olibani,  comtrey,  Ihep- 
herds-purfe,  polygon'mw. 

AJlringenls,  bcth  hot  and  cold,  which  corroborate  the  parts,  and  which  confirm  and  refrejh 

fucb  of  them  as  are  loofe  or  la-nguijlnng. 
Rosemary,  mint,  efpecially  with  vinegar,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamum,  lign- 
aloes,   rofe,  myrtle,  red  landers,  cotcnea,  red  wine,  chalybeat  wine,  five-finger  grafs, 
plantane,  apples  of  cyprefs,  berberries, /;-<7^(?,  fervice- berries,  cornels,  ribes,  four 
pears,  rambefia. 

Ajiringents  jtyptic,  which  by  their  fiyptic  virtue  may  ft  ay  fluxes. 
Sloes,  acacia,  rind  of  pomegranates  infufed  at   leaft  three  hours,  the  ftyptic 
virtue  not  coming  forth  in  lefler  time.     Alum,  galls,  juice  of  fallow,  fyrup  of  un- 
ripe quinces,  balaujlia,  the  whites  of  eggs  boiled  hard  in  vinegar. 

Aftringe^its,  which  by  their  cold  and  earthy  nature  may  flay  the  motion  of  the  humours 

tending  to  a  flux. 
Sealed  earth,  fanguis  draconis,  coral,  pearls,  the  fliell  of  the  fifli  da3ylus. 

Aftringents,  which  by  the  thicknefs  of  their  fubftance  fluff  as  it  were  the  thin  humours,  and 

thereby  flay  fluxes. 
Rice,  beans,  millet,  cauls,  dry  cheefe,  frefli  goats  rriilk. 

Aflringen's,  which  by  virtue  of  their  glutinous'  fubftance  reftrain  a  flux,  and  ftrengthen 

the  loafer  parts. 
KARABE-f,  maftich,  fpodium,  hartfhorn,  frankincenfe,  dried  bulls  piftle,  gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

Aftringents  purgative,  which,  having  by  their  purgative  or  expulfive  power  thruft  out  thi 
humours,  leave  behind  them  aftriSlive  virtue. 
Rhubarb,  efpecially  that  which  is  toafted  againft  the  firej  myrobalanes,  tartar, 
tamarinds,  an  Indian  fruit  L'ke  green  damafcenes. 

Aftringents  which  do  very  much  fuck  and  dry  up  the  humours,  and  thereby  flay  fluxes. 
Rust  of  iron,  crocus  martis,  aflaes  of  fpices. 

f  Perhaps  he  meant  the  fruit  of  Karobe. 

I  i  i  2  AftrirgeniSy 
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yJJitingents^  -which  by  their  jmtiire  do  dull  the  fpirits,  and  lay  ajleep  the  expuljive  vir- 
tue^  and  take  axvay  the  acrimony  of  all  humours. 
Laudanum,  mithridatc,  diafccrdium,  diacodium. 

JJlringents,  which  by  chcrijhing  the  ftrength  of  the  farts,  do  comfort  and  confirm  their 

retentive  power. 
A  ftomachcr  of  Icarlet  cloth  :  whelps,  or  young  healthy  boys,  applied  to  the  flo- 
niiich  :   hippocratic  wines,  lb  they  be  made  of  auftere  materials. 

Openers. 

SuccoRv,  endive,  betony,  liverwort,  petrofelinum,  fmallage,  afparagus,  roots  of 
grafs,  dodder,  tamarifk,  jtincus  odoratus,  lacca,  cupparus,  wormwood,  chamaepitys, 
funmria,  fcurvy-grafs,  eringo,  nettle,  ireos.,  alder,  hyl'bp,  arijiolochia,  gentian,  cojlus, 
fenel-roof,  maiden-hair,  harts-tongue,  daffodilly,  alarum,  farfaparilla,  faffafras, 
acorns,  abretonum,  aloes,  agaric,  rhubarb  infufed,  onions,  garlic,  bother,  fquilla, 
low-bread,  Indian  nard,  Celtic  nard,  bark  of  laurel  tree,  bitter  almonds,  holy  thiftle, 
camomile,  gun-powder,  fows  {millepedes)  ammoniac,  man's  urine,  rue,  park  leaves 
(vittx)  centaury,  lupines,  chamaedrys,  coftum,  ammios,  biftort,  camphire,  daucus  feed, 
Indian  balfam,  yi wJ.w«,  fweet  cane,  galingal,  agrimony. 

Cordials. 

Flowers  of  bafil  xoy:A,  fores  caryophillati,  flowers  of  buglofs  and  borage,  rind  of 
citron,  orange  flowers,  rofemary  and  its  flowers,  faffron,  mufli,  amber,  folium,  i.  e. 
nardi folium,  balm-gentle,  pimpernel,  gems,  gold,  generous  v/ines,  fragrant  apples, 
rofe,  rofa  mofchata,  cloves,  lign-aloes,  mace,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cardamum,  galin- 
gal, vinegar,  kermes  berry,  herba  mofchata,  betony,  white  Hinders,  camphire,  flow- 
ers of  heliotrope,  ^^fixvj-xo■^■^^,  fcordium,  opium  corre^ed,  white  pepper,  nafiurtium, 
white  and  red  bean,  caftitm  duke,  daiiylus,  pine,  fig,  egg-lhell,  viutim  rnalvaticum, 
ginger,  kidneys,  oifters,  crevifcs,  or  river  crabs,  feed  of  nettle,  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
fefaminum  oleum,  afparagus,  bulbous  roots,  onions,  garlic,  eruca,  daucus  feed,  erino^o, 
filer  mont anus,  the  fmell  of  mufk,  craf/i'/ i?^icr,  caraway-feed,  flower  of  puis,  anifeed, 
pellitory,  anointing  of  the  tefliicles  with  oil  of  alder  in  which  pellitory  hath  been 
boiled,  cloves  Vv'ith  goats  milk,  clibanum. 


An  txtraSl  by  the  Lord  Bacon,  for  his  ovrn  ufc,  out  of  the  look  Of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  together  with  fome  new  advices  in  order  to  health. 

\.  C\  N  C  E  in  the  week,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fortnight,  to  take  the  water  of  mithri- 
^'^  date  diftilled,  with  three  parts  to  one,   or  Itrawbcrry  v^ater  to  allay  it  •,  and 

feme  grains  of  nitre  and  fafi^ron,  in  the  morning  between  fleeps. 

2.  To  continue  my  broth  with  nitre  ;  but  to  interchange  it  every  other  two 

days,  with  the  juice  of  pomegranates  exprefled,  with  a  little  cloves,  and  rind  of 

citron. 

5.  To 
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3.  To  order  the  taking  of  the  maceration  (a)  as  followeth. 

To  add  to  the  maceration  fix  grains  oi  cremor  tartari,  and  as  much  enida. 

To  add  to  the  oxymel  Ibme  infufion  of  fenel  roots  in  the  vinegar,  and  four  grains 
of  angelica  feed,  and  juice  of  lemons,  a  third  part  to  the  vinegar. 

To  take  it  not  fo  immediately  before  fupper,  and  to  have  the  broth  fpecially  made 
with  barley,  rofemary,  thyme,  and  crefles. 

Sometimes  to  add  to  the  maceration  three  grains  of  tartar,  and  two  of  enula,x.o 
cut  the  more  heavy  and  vifcous  humours  ;  left  rhubarb  work  only  upon  the  lighteft. 

To  take  fometimes  the  oxymel  before  it,  and  fomecimes  the  Spanilli  honey  limple. 

4.  To  take  once  in  the  month  atleaft,  and  for  two  days  together,  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  caftor  in  my  broth,  and  breakfall. 

5.  A  cooling  clyftcr  to  be  uled  once  a  month,  after  the  working  of  the  macera- 
tion is  fettled. 

Take  of  barley  water,  in  which  the  roots  of  buglofs  are  boiled,  three  ounces,  with 
two  drams  of  red  finders,  and  two  ounces  of  raifms  of  the  fun,  and  one  ounce  of 
daftyles,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fat  caricks  ;  let  it  be  ftrained,  and  add  to  it  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  fyrup  of  violets  :  let  aclyfter  be  made.  Let  this  be  taken,  with 
veal,  in  the  aforefaid  decoftion. 

6.  To  take  every  morning  the  fume  of  lign-aloes,  rofemary  and  bays  dried,  which 
I  ufe  ;  but  once  in  a  week  to  add  a  little  tobacco,  without  otherwife  taking  it  in 
a  pipe. 

7.  To  appoint  every  day  an  hour  ad  affeSlm  intentionales  et  fanos.  i:^iery,  de  parti- 
ciilari. 

8.  To  remember  mafticatories for  the  mouth. 

9.  And  orange-flower  water  to  be  fmelt  to  or  fnuffed  up. 

ID.  In  the  third  hour,  alter  the  fun  is  rifen,  to  take  in  air  from  fome  high  and  open 
place,  with  a  ventilation  oi  rofae  nmfchatae,  and  frcfli  violets  ;  and  to  ftir  the  earth, 
with  infufion  of  wine  and  mint. 

1 1.  To  ufe  ale  with  a  little  enula  campana^  carduus,  germander,  fage,  angelica  feed, 
crefles  of  a  middle  age,  to  beget  a  robuft  heat. 

12.  MiTHRiDATE  thricc  a  year. 

13.  A  BIT  of  bread  dipt  in  vino  odcrcto^  with  fyrup  of  dry  rofes,  and  a  little  am- 
ber, at  going  to  bed. 

14.  Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  fam-e  pofture  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

1 5.  Four  precepcs.  To  break  off  cuftom.  To  fliake  off  fpirits  ill  difpofed.  To 
meditate  on  youth.     To  do  nothing  ngainft  a  man's  genius. 

16.  Syrup  of  quinces  for  the  mouth  of  the  flomach.  Inquire  concerning  other 
things  ufeful  in  that  kind. 

1  7.  To  ufe  once  during  fjpper  time  wine  in  which  gold  is  quenched. 
iS.  To  ufe  a.Moincing  in  the  morning  lightly  with  oil  of  almonds,  Avith  fait  and 
laffron,  and  agende  rubbing. 

19.  Ale  of  the  fecond  intufion  of  the  vine  of  oak. 

20.  Methusalem  water,  of  pearls  and  fhells  of  crabs,  and  a  little  chalk, 

21.  Ale  of  raifins,  dactyles,  potatoes,  piftachios,  honey,  tragacanth,  mallic. 

22.  WiN'E  with  fwines  flefn,  or  harts  flefli. 

(a)  I'iz.  Of  rhubarb  infufed  into  a  draught  of  white  wine  and  beer,  mingled  together,  for  the  fpace  of 
half  an  hour,  once  in  fix  or  leven  days.     See  the  lord  Bacon's  life  by  Dr.  Rawley,  towards  the  er  J. 

23.  To 
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23.  To  drink  the  firft  cup  at  fupper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before  fupper  fome-^ 
thing  hot  and  aromatis'd. 

24.  Chalybeats,  four  times  a  year. 

25.  PiLULAE  ex  irihus,  once  in  two  months,  but  after  the  mafs  has  been  mace- 
rated in  oil  of  almonds. 

26.  Heroic  defires. 

27.  Bathing  of  the  feet  once  in  a  month,  with  lye  ex/ale  nigro,  camomile,  fweet 
marjoram,  fenel,  fage,  and  a  little  aqua  vitae. 

28.  To  provide  always  an  apt  breakfaft. 

29.  To  beat  the  flefh  before  roaftingof  it. 

30.  Macerations  in  pickles. 

31.  Agitation  of  beer  by  ropes,  or  in  wheel-barrows. 

32.  That  diet  is  good  which  makes  lean,  and  then  renews.     Confider  of  the 
ways  to  efFe(5t  it. 


MEDICAL   RECEIPTS  of  the  lord  BACON. 

His  lordJJiip's  ufiial  receipt  for  the  Gout. 
To    which  he  refers  Nat.  Hijl.   Cent.  I.    JV.   60. 

I .  The  poultis. 

'TpAKE  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  crumb  only,  thin  cut;  let  it  be 

■'•    boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow  to  a  pulp.     Add  in  the  end  a  dram  and  ahalf  of  the 

powder  of  red  rofes ;  of  fafFron  ten  grains ;  of  oil  of  rofes  an  ounce ;  let  it  be  Ipread 

upon  a  linen  cloth,  and  applied  lukewarm,  and  continued  for  three  hours  fpace. 

2.  The  bath  or  fomentation. 
Take  of  fage  leaves  half  a  handful  •,  of  the  root  of  hemlock  fliced  fix  drams  ;  of 
briony  roots  half  an  ounce  •,  of  the  leaves  of  red  rofes  two  puglls  ;  let  them  be 
boiled  in  a  pottle  of  water,  wherein  fteel  hath  been  quenched,  till  the  liquor  come 
to  a  quart.  After  the  ftraining,  put  in  half  a  handful  of  bay  fait.  Let  it  be  ufed 
with  fcarlet  cloth,  or  fcarlet  wool,  dipped  in  the  liquor  hot,  and  fo  renewed  feven 
times  ;  all  in  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  little  more. 

3.  The  plaifier. 
Take  Emplafirum  diachalcii-eos^  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  the  part  you  mean  to 
cover.  -  Let  it  be  difTolved  with  oil  of  rofes,  in  fuch  a  confiftence  as  will  flick  ;  and 
fpread  upon  a  piece  of  hoUand,  and  applied. 

Mis  lordjhifs  broth  and  fomentation  for  the  fione. 

The  broth. 
Take  one  dram  of  eryngium  roots,  cleanfed  and  fliced  ;  and  boil  them  together 
with  a  chicken.     In  the  end,  add  of  alder  flowers,  and  marigold  flowers  together, 

one 
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one  pugil  •,  of  angelica  feed  half  a  dram,  of  ralfins  of  the  fun  Itoned  fifteen  ;  of  rofe- 
mary,  thyme,  mace,  together,  a  little. 

In  fix  ounces  of  this  broth,  or  thereabouts,  let  there  be  diflblved  of  white 
creinor  tartari  three  grains. 

Every  third  or  fourth  day,  take  a  fmall  toaft  of  mancher,  dipped  in  oil  of  fwcet 
almonds  new  drawn,  and  fprinkled  with  a  little  loaf  fugar.  You  may  make  the 
broth  for  two  days,  and  take  the  one  half  every  day.  If  you  find  the  ftone  to  ftir, 
forbear  the  toad  for  a  courfe  or  two.  The  intention  of  this  broth  is,  not  to  void, 
but  to  undermine  the  quarry  of  the  Hones  in  th.e  kidneys. 

T'/v  fo"i:i:ntaticiu 
Take  of  leaves  of  violets,  mallows,  peliitory  of  the  wall,  together,  one  handful  j 
of  flowers  of  camomile  and  melilot,    together,   one  pugil-,  the   root  of  marfli- 
mallows,  one  ounce-,  of  anis  and  fenel  feeds,  together,  one  ounce  and  a  half-,  of 
flax-feed,  two  drams.     Make  a  deco6i;ion  in  fpring  water. 

The  fecond  receipt, /hexvittg  the  way  of  making  a  certain  ointment,  ix-hich  his  lordjhip  called 
Unguentum  fragrans,  five  Romanum,  the  fragrant  cr  Roman  unguent. 

Take  of  the  fat  of  a  deer  half  a  pound ;  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds  two  ounces  : 
let  them  be  fet  upon  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  ftirred  with  a  ftick  of  juniper  till  they 
are  melted.  Add  of  root  of  flower-de-luce  powdered,  damafk  rofes  powdered, 
together,  one  dram  •,  of  myrrh  diffolved  in  rofe-water  half  a  dram  -,  of  cloves 
half  a  fcruple  -,  of  civet  four  grains  ;  of  muflc  fix  grains  -,  of  oil  of  mace  exprefled 
one  drop  ;  as  much  of  rofe-water  as  fufficeth  to  keep  the  unguent  from  being  too 
thick.  Let  all  thefe  be  put  together  in  a  glafs,  and  fet  upon  the  embers  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour,   and  ftirred  with  a  ftick  of  juniper. 

Note  -,  that  in  the  confection  of  this  ointment,  there  was  not  ufed  above  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  and  a  tenth  part  of  a  quarter  of  deer's  fuet :  and  that  all  the  ingredients, 
except  the  oil  of  almonds,  were  doubled  when  the  ointment  was  half  made, 
becaufe  the  fat  things  feemed  to  be  too  predominant. 

'The  third  receipt.  A  manus  Chrifti/cr  the  flomach. 
Take  of  the  beft  pearls  very  finely  pulverized,  one  dram  ;  of  fal  nitre  one 
fcruple ;  of  tartar  two  fcruples  \  of  ginger  and  galingal  together,  one  ounce  and  a 
half  •,  of  calamus,  root  of  enula  campana,  nutmeg,  together,  one  fcruple  and  a 
half;  of  amber  fixteen  grains  ;  of  the  beft  mufli  ten  grains  j  with  rofe-water  and 
the  fineft  fugar,  let  there  be  made  a  manus  Chrijti. 

The  fourth  receipt.  A  fecret  for  the  flomach. 
Take  lignum  aloes  in  grofs  lliavings,  fteep  them  in  fack,  or  alicant,  changed 
twice,  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  till  the  bicternefs  be  drawn  forth.  Then  take  the 
ftiavings  forth,  and  dry  them  in  the  fhade,  and  beat  them  to  an  excellent  powder. 
Of  that  powder,  with  the  fyrup  of  citrons,  make  a  fmall  pill,  to  be  taken  before 
Cupper. 
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A    FRAGMENT   of   the 

COLOURS 

O    F 

GOOD      and      EVIL. 

TO    THE    LORD    MOUNTJOYE. 

I  Send  you  the  laft  part  of  the  bed  book  of  Ariftotle  of  Stagira,  who,  as  your  lord- 
fhip  knoweth,  goeth  for  the  bell  author.  But  faving  the  civil  refpeft  which  is 
due  to  a  received  ellimation,  the  man  being  a  Grecian,  and  of  a  hafty  wit,  havino- 
hardly  a  difcerning  patience,  much  lefs  a  teaching  patience,  hath  fo  delivered  the 
matter,  as  I  am  glad  to  do  the  part  of  a  good  houfe-hen,  which  without  any  ftrano-e- 
nefs  will  fit  upon  pheafants  eggs.  And  yet  perchance,  Ibme  that  fhall  compare  my 
lines  with  Ariftotle's  lines,  will  mufe  by  what  art,  or  rather  by  what  revelation,  I 
could  draw  thefe  conceits  out  of  that  place.  But  I,  that  Ihould  know  beft,  do  freely 
acknowledge,  that  I  had  my  light  from  him;  for  where  he  gave  me  not  matter 
to  perfect,  at  the  leaft  he  gave  me  occafion  to  invent.  Wherein  as  I  do  him  rio-ht, 
being  myfelf  a  man  that  am  as  free  from  envying  the  dead  in  contemplation,  as 
from  envying  the  living  in  aftion  or  fortune  :  fo  yet  neverthelcfs  (till  I  fay,  and  I 
fpeak  it  more  largely  than  before,  that  in  perufing  the  writings  of  this  perfon  fo 
much  celebrated,  whether  it  were  the  impediment  of  his  wit,  or  that  he  did  it  upon 
glory  and  affectation  to  be  fubtile,  as  one  that  if  he  had  feen  his  own  conceits  clearly 
and  perfpicuoufly  delivered,  perhaps  would  have  been  out  of  love  with  them  him- 
felf  •,  or  elfe  upon  policy,  to  keep  himfelf  dole,  as  one  that  had  been  a  challenger 
of  all  the  world,  and  had  railed  infinite  contradi6tion  :  to  what  caufe  foever  it  is  to 
be  afcribed,  I  do  not  find  him  to  deliver  and  unwrap  himfelf  well  of  that  he  feemeth 
to  conceive  ;  nor  to  be  a  mafter  of  his  own  knowledge.  Neither  do  I  for  my  part 
alio,  though  I  have  brought  in  a  new  manner  of  handling  this  argument,  to  make 
it  pleafant  and  lightlbme,  pretend  lb  to  have  overcome  the  nature  of  the  fubjefb  ; 
but  that  the  full  underftanding  and  ufe  of  it  will  be  fomewhat  dark, and  beft  pleafing 
the  tafte  of  fuch  wits  as  are  patient  to  ftay  the  digefting  and  Ibluting  unto  them- 
felves  of  that  which  is  fharp  and  fubtile.  Which  was  the  caufe,  joined  with  the 
love  and  honour  which  1  bear  to  your  lordfliip,  as  the  perfon  I  know  to  have  many 
virtues,  and  an  excellent  order  of  them,  which  moved  me  to  dedicate  this  writing  to 
your  lordfhip  after  the  ancient  manner  :  choofing  both  a  friend,  and  one  to  whom 
J  conceived  .the  argument  was  agreeable. 

K  k  k  2  OF 
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O  F    T  H  E 

COLOURS    of    GOOD    and    EVIL. 

IN  deliberatives,  the  point  is,  what  is  good,  and  what  is  evil  -,  and  of  good,  what 
Is  greater,  and  of  evil,  what  is  lefs. 

So  that  the  perfuader's  labour  is,  to  make  things  appear  good  or  evil,  and  that 
in  higher  or  lower  degree :  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  true  and  folid  reafons^ 
fo  it  may  be  reprefented  alfo  by  colours,  popularities  and  circumftances  •,  which, 
are  of  fuch  force,  as  they  fway  the  ordinary  judgment  either  of  a  weak  man,  or  of  a 
wife  man,  not  fully  and  confiderately  attending  and  pondering  the  matter.  Befides 
their  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  in  appearance,  and  fo  to  lead  to  error, 
they  are  of  no  lefs  ufe  to  quicken  and  ftrengthen  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  which, 
are  true  -,  for  reafons  plainly  delivered,  and  always  after  one  manner,  efpecially  with 
fine  and  faftidious  minds,  enter  but  heavily  and  dully :  whereas  if  they  be  varied, 
and  have  more  life  and  vigour  put  into  them  by  thefe  forms  and  infinuations,  they 
caufe  aftronger  apprehenfion,  and  many  times  fuddenly  win  the  mind  to  a  refolution. 
Laftly,  to  make  a  true  and  fafe  judgment,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  ufe  and  de- 
fence to  the  mind,  than  the  difcovering  and  reprehenfion  of  thefe  colours,  fhewing 
in  what  cafes  they  hold,  and  in  what  they  deceive :  which,  as  it  cannot  be  done  but 
out  of  a  very  univerfal  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things,  fo  being  performed,  ic 
fo  cleareth  man's  judgment  and  eledtion,  as  it  is  the  lefs  apt  to  Aide  into  any  error. 

A  Table  of  the  colours,  or  appearances  of  Good  and  Evil,  and 

their  degrees,  as  places   of  pcrfuafion  and   diflualion^   and 

their  fcveral  fallacies,  aiid  the  elenches  of  them. 

L 

Ctti  cneterae  partes  i-el  feHae  fecundas  unanhniter  defei-Hnt,  am  Jivgulae  frincifatum  fthi 
I'indicent,  melior  reliquis  videtur.  Nam  primes  quaeque  ex  zelovidetur  fumere,  fecun- 
das  autem  ex  vera  et  merito  tribuere. 

CO  Cicero  went  about  to  prove  the  fe£l  of  Academics,  which  fufpended  all  afTe- 
"^  veration,  to  be  the  bell  ;  For,  faith  he,  alk  a  Stoic  which  philofophy  is  true, 
he  will  prefer  his  own.  Then  alk  him,  which  approacheth  next  the  truth,  he  v/ill 
confefs  the  Academics.  So  deal  with  the  Epicure,  that  will  fcarce  endure  the 
Stoic  to  be  in  fight  of  him  ;  fo  foon  as  he  hath  placed  himfelf,  he  will  place 
the  Academics  next  him.  So  if  a  prince  took  divers  competitors  to  a  place,  and 
exa-nined  them  feverally,  whom  next  themfelves  they  would  rareft  commend,  it  were 
like  the  ableil  man  Ibould  have  the  moil  feeond  voices. 

The  fallax  of  this  colour  happeneth  oft  in  refpefl  of  envy,  for  men  are  accuftom- 
ed,  after  themfelves  and  their  own  faftion,  to  incline  unto  tliem  which  are  fofteft, 
and  arc  leaft  in  their  way,  \n  defpite  and  derogation  of  them  that  hold  them  hard- 
eft  to  it.  So  that  this  colour  of  meliority  and  preeminence  is  a  fign  of  enervation 
and  v/eaknefs. 

Cujus 
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11. 
Cujus  exceUentia  vel  exv.perantia  melior,  id  toto  gencre  melius. 

APPERTAINING  to  this,  arethe  forms:  "  Let  us  not  wander  in  generali- 
"  ties :  Let  us  compare  particular  with  particular,"  etc.  This  appearance, 
though  itfeem  of  ftrength,  and  rather  logical  than  rhetorical,  yet  is  very  oft  a  fallax. 
Sometime  becaufe  Ibme  things  are  in  kind  very  cafual,  which  if  they  elcape  prove 
excellent-,  ib  that  the  kind  is  inferior,  becaufe  it  is  fo  fubjedlto  peril,  but  that  which 
is  excellent  being  proved  is  fuperior  :  as  the  bloflbm  of  March,  and  the  bloflbm  of 
May,  whereof  the  French  verfe  goeth  : 

Burgeon  de  Mars,  enfans  de  Paris., 

Si  un  efchape,  il  en  vaut  di.v. 
So  that  the  bloflbm  of  May  is  generally  better  than  the  bloflbm  of  March  ;  and  yet 
the  befl:  bloflbm  of  March  is  better  than  the  beft  bloflbm  of  May.  Sometimes  be- 
caufe the  nature  of  fome  kinds  is  to  be  more  equal,  and  more  indiflerent,  and  not  to 
have  very  diftant  degrees  :  as  hath  been  noted,  in  the  warmer  climates  the  people 
are  generally  more  wife,  but  in  the  northern  climates  the  wits  of  chief  are  greater. 
So  in  many  armies,  if  the  matter  fliould  be  tried  by  duel  between  two  champions,, 
the  viftory  ftiould  go  on  the  one  fide ;  and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  it  woukl 
go  on  the  other  fide  :  for  excellencies  go  as  it  were  by  chance,  but  kinds  go  by  a 
more  certain  nature  ;  as  by  difcipline  in  war. 

Laftly  ;  many  kinds  have  much  refufe,  which  countervail  that  which  they  have 
exceflent :  and  therefore  generally  metal  is  more  precious  than  fl:one  ;  and  yet  a  dia- 
mond is  more  precious  than  gold. 

III. 

^od  ad  veritatem  refer tnr,  majus  eft,  quam  quod  ad  cpinionem.  Modus  av.tem  tt  pro- 
batio  ejus,  quod  ad  opinionem  pertinet,  haec  eft:  quod  quis,  fi  clam  putaret  fore,  fa5lu- 
rus  non  effet. 

CO  the  Epicures  fay  of  the  Stoic  felicity  placed  in  virtue,  that  it  is  like  the  feli- 
city  of  a  player,  who  if  he  were  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applaufe,  he  would' 
ftraight  be  out  of  heart  and  countenance;  and  therefore  they  call  virtue  bcuum  thea-^ 
trale  :  but  of  riches  the  poet  laith, 

Fopulus  mef.bilat;  at  mibi  plaudo. 
And  of  pleafure. 

Grata  fub  imo 
Gaudia  ccrde  prcmens,  vtiltu  fimulante  piidorcm. 
The  fallax  of  this  colour  is  lomewhat  fubtile,  though  the  anfwer  to  the  example 
be  ready,  for  virtue  is  not  chokn  propter  auram  popularem -,  but  contrariwile,  maxime 
omnium  teipfutn  reverere :  fo  as  a  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  folitudine,  and  not 
only  in  theatro,  though  percafe  it  will  be  more  ftrong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat 
which  is  doubled  by  reflexion.  But  that  denieth  the  fuppofition,  it  doth  not  repre- 
hend the  fallax  -^^  whereof  the  reprehenfion  is  :  Allow  that  virtue,  fuch  as  is  joined 
with  labour  and  connift,  would  not  be  chofen  but  for  fame  and  opinion;  yet  it  fol- 
loweth  not  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  eleftion  fhould  not  be  real  and  foricfelf ;  for 
fame  may  be  only  caufa  impulftva,  and  not  caufa  conftitv.ens  or  cfticiens.  As  if  there 
were  two  horfes,  and  the  one  v/ould  do  better  without  the  fpur  than  the  other  ;  bur. 


agam, 
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again,  the  other  with  the  fpur  would  far  exceed  the  doing  of  the  former,  giving  him 
thefpur  alfo-,  yet  the  latter  will  be  judged  to  be  the  better  horfe.  And  the  form, 
as  to  lay,  "  Tufli,  die  life  of  this  horfe  is  but  in  the  fpur,"  will  not  ferve  as  to  a  wife 
judgment :  for  fmce  the  ordinary  inftrument  of  horfemanfhip  is  the  fpur,  and  that 
it  is  no  matter  of  impediment  or  burden,  the  horfe  is  not  to  be  accounted  the  lefs 
of,  which  will  not  do  well  witliout  the  fpur  -,  but  rather  the  other  is  to  be  reckoned- 
a  delicacy  than  a  virtue.  So  glory  and  honour  are  the  fpurs  to  virtue  :  and  although 
virtue  would  languifli  without  them,  yet  fince  they  be  always  at  hand  to  attend 
virtue,  virtue  is  not  to  be  laid  the  leis  chofen  for  itfelf,  becaufe  it  needeth  the  fpur 
of  fame  and  reputation  :  and  therefore  that  pofition,  nota  ejus,  quod  propter  opinio- 
nem  et  non  propter  veritatem  eligitur,  haec  ejl  ;  quod  quis^fi  clam  putaret  fore,  fa£lurus 
non  ejfet,  is  reprehended. 

IV. 

[^od  rem  integrant  fervat,  honum  ;  quod  fine  receptu  ejl,  malum :  nam  fe  recipere 

noil  pojje,  iviipotentiae  genus  eft ;  potentia  autem  honum. 

TTEREOF  iEfop  framed  the  fable  of  the  two  frogs,  that  confulted  together  in 
•*■■*■  the  time  of  drought,  when  many  plafhes,  that  they  had  repaired  to,  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done  ;  and  the  one  propounded  to  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  be- 
caufe it  was  like  the  water  would  not  fail  there  j  but  the  other  anfwered,  "  Yea,  but 
"  if  it  do  fail,  how  fhall  we  get  up  again  ?"  And  the  reafon  is,  that  human  actions 
are  fo  uncertain  and  llibjeft  to  perils,  as  that  feemeth  the  bed  courfe  which  hath 
moft  pafiages  out  of  it.  Appertaining  to  this  perfuafion,  the  forms  are:  You  fhall 
engage  yourfelf;  on  the  other  fide,  Non  tantum,  quantum  voles,  fumes  exfortuna,itc. 
You  fliall  keep  the  matter  in  your  own  hand. 

The  reprehenfion  of  it  is,  that  proceeding  and  refolving  in  all  aftions  is  neceflary.' 
For  as  he  faith  well.  Not  to  refolve,  is  to  relblve  -,  and  many  times  it  breeds  as  many 
cecelTities,  and  engageth  as  far  in  iome  other  fort,  as  to  relblve.  So  it  is  but  the  co- 
vetous man's  difeafe,  tranflated  into  power;  for  the  covetous  man  will  enjoy  nothing, 
becaufe  he  will  have  his  full  ftore  and  pofnbility  to  enjoy  the  more  ;  fo  by  this  rea- 
fon a  man  fhould  execute  nothing,  becaufe  he  fliould  be  ftill  indifferent,  and  at  liber- 
ty to  execute  any  thing.  Befides,  neceffity  and  this  fa.meja^a  ej}  alea,  hath  many 
times  an  advantage,  becaufe  itawaketh  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  Itrengtheneth 
endeavour  ;  Cacleris  pares,  neceffitate  certe  fuperiores  ejlis. 

V. 

^icd  ex  plitribus  ccnfiat  et  dhifibilibus  cfi  majus,  qiiam  quod  ex  pauciorihus,  et  magis 
unum  %  nam  omnia  per  partes  confiderata  mnjora  videntur  :  nuare  et  fluralitas  partium 
magnitudinem  prae  fe  fert :  fortius  autem  cperatur  pluralif as  partium fi  ordo  abfit ;  nam 
inducit  fimilitudinem  infiniti,  et  impedit  comprehenfonem. 

THIS  colour  feemeth  palpable  •,  for  it  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority 
of  parts,  that  maketh  the  total  greater ;  yet  neverthelefs  it  often  carries  the 
mind  away,  yea,  it  deceiveth  the  fenfe  ;  as  it  feemeth  to  the  eye  a  fhorter  diftance 
of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees  or  buildings,  or  any 
other  marks  whereby  the  eye  may  divide  it.  So  when  a  great  moneyed  man  hatif 
divided  his  chclls,  and  coins,  and  bags,  he  feemeth  to  himfelf  richer  than  he  was ; 
and  therefore  a  way  to  amplify  any  thing  is,  to  break  it,  and  to  make  anatomy  of 
it  in  feveral  parts,  and  to  examine  it  according  to  fevcral  circumftances.     And  this 

maketh 
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maketh  the  greater  fliew  if  it  be  done  without  order,  for  confufion  maketh  things 
mufter  more  ;  and  befides,  what  is  fet  down  by  order  and  divifion,  doth  demonf- 
trate  that  nothing  is  left  out  or  omitted,  but  all  is  there  ;  whereas  if  it  be  without 
order,  both  the  mind  comprehendeth  lefs  that  which  is  fet  down  •,  and  befides,  it 
Icaveth  a  fufpicion,  as  if  more  might  be  laid  than  is  exprefled. 

This  colour  deceiveth,  if  the  mind  of  him  that  is  to  be  perfuaded,  do  of  itfelf  over- 
conceive,  or  preiudge  of  the  greatnefs  of  any  thing;  for  then  the  breaking  of  it  will 
make  it  feem  lefs,  becaufe  it  maketh  it  to  appear  more  according  to  the  truth  :  and 
therefore  if  a  man  be  in  ficknefs  or  pain,  the  time  will  feem  longer  without  a  clock 
or  hour-glafs,  than  with  it ;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every  moment,  and  then  the 
hour  doth  rather  fum  up  the  moments,  than  divide  the  day.  So  in  a  dead  plain  the 
way  feemeth  the  longer,  becaufe  the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  fliorter  than  the  truth, 
and  thefruftrating  of  that  maketh  it  leem  longer  than  the  truth.  Therefore  it  any 
man  have  an  over-great  opinion  of  any  thing,  then  if  another  think  by  breaking  it 
into  feveral  confiderations  he  fhall  make  it  feem  greater  to  him,  he  will  be  deceived; 
and  therefore  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  not  fafe  to  divide,  but  to  extol  the  intire  ftill  in  ge- 
neral. Another  cafe  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth,  is  when  the  matter  broken  or 
.  divided  is  not  comprehended  by  the  fenfe  or  made  at  once,  in  refpeft  ot  the  diftraft- 
ing  or  fcattering  of  it ;  and  being  intire  and  not  divided,  is  comprehended  :  as  an  hun- 
dred pounds  in  heaps  of  five  pounds  will  fliew  more  than  in  one  grofs  heap,  fo  as  the 
heaps  be  all  upon  one  table  to  be  feen  at  once,  otherwife  not :  as  flowers  growing  fca?- 
tered  in  divers  beds  will  fliew  more  than  if  they  did  grow  in  one  bed,  lb  as  all  thofe 
beds  be  within  a  plot,  that  they  be  objeft  to  view  at  once,  otherwife  not :  and  there- 
fore men,  whofe  living  lieth  together  in  one  fhire,  are  commonly  counted  greater  land- 
ed than  thofe  whofe  livings  are  difperfed,  though  it  be  more  becaufe  of  the  notice  and 
comprehenfion.  A  third  cafe  wherein  this  colour  deceiveth,  and  it  is  not  fo  properly 
a  cafe  of  reprehenfion,  as  it  is  a  counter  colour,  being  in  effeft  as  large  as  the 
colour  itfelf;  and  that  is,  omtiis  compofitio  indigentiae  cujitfdam  in  fingiiHs  videtur  ejfe 
particeps,  becaufe  if  one  thing  would  ferve  the  turn,  it  were  ever  beil,  but  the  defed 
,and  imperfeftions  of  things  hath  brought  in  that  help  to  piece  them  up;  as  it  is 
'  faid,  Martha,  Martha,  attendis  ad  plurima,  unum  [nfficit.  So  likewife  liereupon 
\/Efop  framed  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  cat;  whereas  the  fox  bragged  what  a 
■  number  of  fliifts  and  devices  he  had  to  get  from  the  hounds,  and  the  cat  laid  he  had 
but  one,  which  was  to  climb  a  tree,  which  in  proof  was  better  worth  than  all  the 
reft;  whereof  the  proverb  grew,  Multa  novit  vulpes,  fed  felis  unum  magnum.  And 
in  the  moral  of  this  fable  it  comes  likewife  to  pafs,  that  a  good  furc  friend  is  a 
better  help  at  a  pinch,  than  all  the  ftratagems  and  policies  of  a  man's  own  wit.  So 
it  falleth  out  to  be  a  common  error  in  negotiating,  whereas  men  have  many  reafons 
to  induce  or  perfuade,  they  ftrive  commonly  to  utter  and  ufe  them  all  at  once, 
which  weakeneth  them.  For  it  argueth,  as  was  faid,  a  needinefs  in  every  of  the 
reafons  by  itfelf,  as  if  one  did  not  truft  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to 
another,  helping  himfelf  only  with  that  :  Et  quae  non  profunt  ftngula,  multa  juvant. 
Indeed  in  a  fet  fpeech  in  an  aflembly,  it  is  expedled  a  man  fliould  ufe  all  his  reaibns 
in  the  cafe  he  handleth,  but  in  private  perfuafions  it  is  always  a  great  error.  A 
fourth  cafe  wherein  this  colour  may  be  reprehended,  is  in  refpeft  of  that  fame  vis 
unita  forticr,  according  to  the  tale  of  the  French  king,  that  when  the  emperor's 
ambaflTador  had  recited  his  matter's  ftile  at  large,  which  confifteth  of  many  countries 
and  dominions  ;  the  French  king  willed  his  chancellor,  or  other  minifter,  to  re- 
peat 
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peat  over  France  as  many  times  as  the  other  had  recited  the  feveral  domiraons ; 
intending  it  was  equivalent  with  them  all,  and  more  compared  and  united. 
There  is  alfo  appertaining  to  this  colour  another  point,  why  breaking  of  a  thing 
doth  help  it,  not  by  way  of  adding  a  (hew  of  magnitude  unto  it,  but  a  note  of 
excellency  and  rarity ;  whereof  the  forms  are.  Where  (hall  you  find  fuch  a  con- 
currence ?  Great  but  not  complete  ;  for  it  feems  a  lefs  work  of  nature  or  fortune, 
to  make  any  thing  in  his  kind  greater  than  ordinary,  than  to  make  a  ftrange 
compofition.  Yet  if  it  be  narrowly  confidered,  this  colour  will  be  reprehended  or 
encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compofitions  a  kind  of  poverty, 
or  at  leaft  a  cafualty  or  jeopardy  ;  for  from  that  which  is  excellent  in  greatnefs, 
fomewhat  may  be  taken,  or  there  may  be  a  decay,  and  yet  fufficient  left  ;  but 
from  that  which  hath  his  price  in  compofition  if  you  take  av/ay  any  thing,  or 
.any  part  do  fail,    all  is  difgrace. 

VI. 

■Cujm  privatio  bona,  malum  ;  cujus  privatio  mak,  honum, 

'T^HE  forms  to  make  it  conceived,  that  that  was  evil  which  is  changed  for  the  bet- 
■^  ter,  are.  He  that  is  in  hell  thinks  there  is  no  other  heaven.  Satis  quercus.  Acorns 
were  good  till  bread  was  found,  etc.  And  of  the  other  fide,  the  forms  to  make 
•t  conceived,  that  that  was  good  which  was  changed  for  the  worfe,  are.  Bona  magis 
(arendo  quam  fruendo  fentimus  :  Bona  a  tergo  formojijfmm :  Good  things  never  appear 
in  their  full  beauty,    till  they  turn  their  back  and  be  going  away,  etc. 

The  reprchenfion  of  this  colour  is,  that  the  good  or  evil  which  is  removed,  may 
be  efteemed  good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  pofitively  or  fimply.  So  that  if 
the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  former  condition  was  evil,  but  lefs  good  ; 
for  the  flower  or  bloffom  is  a  pofitive  good,  although  the  remove  of  it  to  give  place 
to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good.  So  in  the  tale  of  ^fop,  vvhen  the  old  fainting 
man  in  the  heat  of  the  day  caft  down  his  burden,  and  called  for  Death  ;  and 
Vvhen  Death  came  to  know  his  will  with  him,  faid,  it  was  for  nothing  but  to  help 
him  up  with  his  burden  again  :  it  doth  not  follow,  that  becaufe  death,  which  was 
the  privation  of  the  burden,  was  ill,  therefore  the  burden  was  good.  And  in  this 
part,  the  ordinary  form  of  jnalum  necejjarium  aptly  reprehendeth  this  colour  ;  for 
privatio  jnaii  necejj'arii  eft  mala,  and  yet  that  doth  not  convert  the  nature  of  the  ne- 
•cefTary  evil,  but  it  is  evil. 

Again,  it  cometh  fometimes  to  pafs,  that  there  is  an  equality  in  the  change  of 
privation,  and  as  it  were  a  dikmtna  bcni,  or  a  dilemma  mali :  lb  that  the  corruption  of 
the  one  good,  is  a  generation  of  the  other.  Sorti  pater  aequus  utrique  eft  :  and 
contrary,  the  remedy  of  the  one  evil  is  the  occafion  and  commencement  of  anotl;er, 
as  in  Scylk  and  Charybdis. 

VII. 

^4od  bono  vicinum,  bonuni ;  quod  a  bono  remotum,  malum. 

C  UC  H  is  the  nature  of  things,  that  things  contrary,  and  diftant  in  nature  and 
^  quality,  are  alfo  fevered  and  disjoined  in  place ;  and  things  like  and  confentino- 
in  quality,  are  placed,  and  as  it  were  quartered  together  :  for,  partly  in  regard  of 
the  nature  to  Ipread,  multiply,  and  infed  in  fimilitude  j  and  partly  in  regard  of  the 

nature 
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nature  to  break,  expel,  and  alter  that  which  is  difagreeable  and  contrary,  moft  things 
do  cither  aflbciate,  and  draw  near  to  themlelves  the  like,  or  at  lealt  aflimilate  to 
themlclves  that  which  approachcth  near  them,  and  do  alio  drive  away,  chafe  and 
exterminate  their  contraries.  And  that  is  the  realbn  commonly  yielded,  why  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  iliould  be  coldefl,  bccaufe  the  fun  and  ftars  arc  cither  hot 
by  dired  beams,  or  by  refleftion.  The  direct  beams  heat  the  upper  region,  the 
refledled  beams  from  the  earth  and  feas,  heat  the  lower  region.  That  which  is  in 
the  midft,  being  fartheft  dillant  in  place  from  thefe  two  regions  of  heat,  are  moll 
dillanc  in  nature,  tiiat  is,  coldeft  ;  which  is  that  they  term  cold  or  hot  per  antip£rij}afi>\ 
that  is,  environing  by  contraries  :  which  was  pleafantly  taken  liold  of  by  him  that 
faid,  that  an  honeft  man,  in  thefe  days,  mufl  needs  be  more  honefb  than  in  ages  here- 
tofore, propter  antiperijhifni,  becauit;  the  (hutting  of  him  in  the  midll  of  contra- 
ries, mutt  needs  make  the  honelty  ftronger  and  more  compadt  in  itfelf. 

The  reprchenfion  of  this  colour  is  :  firft,  many  things  of  amplitude  in  their  kind 
do  as  it  were  ingrofs  to  themfelves  all,  and  leave  that  which  is  next  them  moll 
deftitute  :  as  the  fhoots  or  under-wood,  that  grow  near  a  great  and  fpread  tree,  is 
the  moft  pined  and  ilirubby  wood  of  the  field,  becaufe  the  great  tree  doth  deprive 
and  deceive  them  of  fap  and  nourifliment  •,  fo  he  faith  well,  divitis  fervi  maxime  fervi : 
and  the  comparifon  was  pleafant  of  him,  that  compared  courtiers  attendant  in  the 
courts  of  prmces  without  great  place  or  office,  to  fiifting-days,  which  were  next 
the  holy-days,  but  otherwife  were  the  leaneil  days  in  all  the  week. 

Another  reprehenfion  is,  that  things  of  greatnefs  and  predominancy,  though 
they  do  not  extenuate  the  things  adjoining  in  fubftance,  yet  they  drown  them  and 
obfcure  them  in  iliew  and  appearance  ;  and  therefore  the  aflronomers  fay.  That 
whereas  in  all  other  planets  coniunftion  is  the  perfedteft  amity-,  the  I'un  contrari- 
wife  is  good  by  afpect,  but  evil  by  conjunftion. 

A  third  reprehenfion  is,  becauie  evil  approacheth  to  good  fometimes  for  con- 
cealment, fometimes  for  protection  -,  and  good  to  evil  for  converfion  and  reforma- 
tion. So  hypocrify  draweth  near  to  religion  for  covert,  and  hiding  itfelf ;  faepe 
latet  vitium  proximitate  boni  :  and  fanftuary  men,  which  were  commonly  inor- 
dinate men  and  malefiidlors,  were  wont  to  be  neareft  to  priefts  and  prelates,  and 
holy  men  -,  for  the  majefty  of  good  things  is  fuch,  as  the  confines  of  them  zxc  reve- 
rend. On  the  other  fide,  our  Saviour,  charged  with  nearnefs  of  publicans  and  rioters, 
faid,  ibe  phyfician  approacheth  thefuk,  rather  than  the  whole. 

VIII. 

^cod  quis  culpa  fua  contraxit,  majus  malum  ;  quod  ab  externis  imponitttr,  minus  malum. 

TH  E  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  fling  and  remorfeof  the  mind  accufing  itfelf  doubleth 
all  adverfity  :  contrariwife,  the  confidcring  and  recording  inwardly,  that  a  man 
is  clear  and   free  from  fault  and  jull  imputation,  doth  attemper  outward  calamities. 
For  if  the  evil  be  in  the  fenfe,  and  in  the  confcience  both,  there  is  a  gemination  of  it ; 
but  if  evil  be  in  the  one,  and  comfort  in  the  other,  it  is  a  kind  of  compenfation  :  fo 
the  poets  in  tragedies  do  make  the  moll  palllonate  lamentation,  and  thole  that  forerun 
final  defpair,  to  be  accufing,  quellioning,  and  torturing  of  a  man's  life. 
Seque  unum  clamo.t  caufamque  caputque  malorum. 
And  contrariwife,  the  extremities  of  worthy  perfons  have  been  annihilated  inthecon- 
fideration  of  their  own  good  deferving.     Befides,  when  the  evil  cometh  from  without. 
Vol.  I.  L  11  there 
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there  is  left  a  kind  of  evaporation  of  grief,  if  it  come  by  human  injury,  either  by  in- 
dignation, and  meditating  of  revenge  from  ourfelves,  or  by  expedting  or  fore-conceiv- 
ino-  that  Nemefis  and  retribution  will  take  hold  of  the  authors  of  our  hurt  :  or  if  it  be 
by  fortune  or  accident,  yet  there  is  left  a  kind  of  expoftulation  againft  the  divine 
powers; 

jitque  deos  atque  afira  vocat  crudelia  mater. 

But  where  the  evil  is  derived  from  a  man's  own  fault,  there  all  ftrikes  deadly  in- 
wards, and  fuffocateth. 

The  reprehenfion  of  this  colour  Is,  firfl:  in  refpeft  of  hope,  for  reformation  of  our 
faults  is  in  nojlra  poteftate  ;  but  amendrnent  of  our  fortune  fimply  is  not.  Therefore 
Demofthenes,  in  many  of  his  orations,  faith  thus  to  the  people  of  Athens  :  "  That 
"  having  regard  to  the  time  paft,  is  the  worft  point  and  circumftance  of  all  the  reft ; 
"  that  as  to  the  time  to  come  is  the  belt :  what  is  that  ?  Even  this,  that  by  your  floth^ 
"  irrefolution  and  mifgovernment,  your  affairs  are  grown  to  this  declination  and  decay. 
"  For  had  you  ufed  and  ordered  your  means  and  forces  to  the  beft,  and  done  your 
"  parts  every  way  to  the  full,  and,  notwithftanding,  your  matters  fhould  have  gone 
"  backward  in  this  manner  as  they  do,  there  had  been  no  hope  left  of  recovery  or  re- 
"  paration;  but  fince  it  hath  been  only  by  our  own  errors,"  etc.  So  Epiftetus  in  his 
degrees  faith.  The  worft  ftate  of  man  is  to  accufe  external  things,  better  that  to  ac- 
cufe  a  man's  feif,  and  beft  of  all  to  accufe  neither. 

Another  reprehenfion  of  this  colour,  is  in  refpeft  of  the  well  bearing  of  evils  where- 
with a  man  can  charge  no  body  but  himfelf,  which  maketh  them  the  lets. 

Lev e  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus. 

And  therefore  many  natures  that  are  either  extremely  proud,  and  will  take  no  fault 
to  themfelves,  or  elfe  very  true  and  cleaving  to  themfelves,  when  they  fee  the  blame 
of  any  thing  that  falls  out  ill  muft  light  upon  themfelves,  have  no  other  fhift  but  to 
bear  it  out  well,  and  to  make  the  lealt  of  it ;  for  as  we  fee  when  fometiraes  a  fault  is 
committed,  and  before  it  be  known  who  is  to  blame,  much  ado  is  made  of  it  ;  bur 
after,  if  it  appear  to  be  done  by  a  fon,  or  by  a  wife,  or  by  a  near  friend,  then  it  is  light 
made  of  :  fo  much  more  when  a  man  muft  take  it  upon  himlelf.  And  therefore  it  is- 
commonly  feen,  that  women  that  marry  hufbands  of  their  own  choofing  againft  their 
friends  confents,  if  they  be  never  fo  ill  ufed,  yet  you  ftiall  feldom  fee  them  complain, 
but  fet  a  good  face  on  it. 

rx. 

^od  opera  etvirtute  noJlra  partum  eft,   majus  bonum',   quod  nb  alieno  beneficio  vel  ab' 
indulgent! a  for tunae  delatum  eft,  minus  bonum. 

The  reafons  are,  firft,  the  future  hope,  becaufe  in  the  favours  of  others,  or  the  good 
winds  of  fortune,  we  have  no  ftate  or  certainty  -,  in  our  endeavours  or  abihcies  v/e  have. 
So  as  when  they  have  purchafed  one  good  fortune,  v/e  have  them  as  ready,  and  better 
edged,  and  inured  to  procure  another. 

The  forms  be  :  You  have  won  this  by  play,  You  have  not  only  the  water,  but  you 
have  the  receipt,  you  can  make  it  again  if  it  be  loft,  etc. 

Next,  becaufe  thefe  properties  which  we  enjoy  by- the  benefit  of  others,  carry  with 
them  an  obligation,  which  ftemeth  a  kind  of  burden  ;  whereas  the  other,  which  de- 
rive from  ourfelves,  are  like  thefreeft  patents,  <^bfque  aliquo  ivds  reddendo  ;  and  if  they 
proceed  from  fortune  or  providence,  yet  they  fecm  to  touch  us  fecretly  with  the  reve- 
rence of  the  diVine  powers,  whofe  favours  we  talle,  and  ihcrefore  work- a  kind  of  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  fear  and  reftraint :  whereas  in  the  other  kind,  that  comes  to  pals  which  the 
prophet  Ipeaketh,  laetantur  et  esnl/afit,  wimoLwt  plagis  fuis,et  facrificrjit  relifuo. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  that  which  cometh  unto  us  without  our  own  virtue,  yielded  not 
that  commendation  and  reputation  -,  for  adlions  of  great  felicity  may  draw  wonder, 
but  praile  lels  ;  as  Cicero  faid  to  Ca;far,  ^.ae  miremur,  habemus  ;  quae  Lmdemus,  ex~ 
peclamus. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  the  purchafes  of  our  own  induftry  are  joined  commonly  with 
labour  and  ftrife,  which  gives  an  edge  and  appetite,  and  makes  the  fruition  of  ourde- 
fires  more  pleafant.     Sua-vis  cibiis  a  vmatu. 

On  the  other  fide,  there  be  four  counter  colours  to  this  colour,  rather  than  repre- 
henfions,  becaufe  they  hz  as  large  as  the  colour  itfelf.  Firfl:,  becaufe  felicity  feemeth  to 
be  a  character  of  the  favour  and  love  of  the  divine  powers,  and  accordingly  worketh 
both  confidence  in  ourfelves,  and  refpedt  and  authority  from  others.  And  this  feli- 
city extendeth  to  many  cafual  things,  whereanto  the  care  or  virtue  of  man  cannot  ex- 
tend, and  therefore  feemeth  to  be  a  larger  good ;  as  when  Cjefar  faid  to  the  failor, 
Caefarem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus  -,  if  he  had  laid  et  virtutcm  ejus,  it  had  been  fmall 
comfort  againft  a  tempeft,  otherwife  than  if  it  miglu  feem  upon  merit  to  induce 
fortune. 

Next,  whatfoever  is  done  by  virtue  and  induftry,  feems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  ha- 
bit and  art,  and  therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  followed  -,  whereas  felicity  is  inimi- 
table :  fo  we  generally  fee,  that  things  of  nature  feem  more  excellent  than  things  of  art, 
becaufe  they  be  inimitable  :  for,  quod  imUabik  ejJ,  potentia  quadam  vidgatum  eft. 

Thirdly,  Felicity  commendeth  thofe  things  which  come  without  our  ovv'n  labour  ; 
for  they  ieem  gifts,  and  the  other  feem  pennyworths  :  whereupon  Plutarch  faith  ele- 
gantly of  t'lie  act  of  Timoleon,  who  was  fo  fortunate,  compared  with  the  ads  of  Age- 
filaus  and  Epaminondas  •,  that  they  were  like  Homer's  verfes,  they  ran  fo  eafily  and 
fo  well.  And  therefore  it  is  the  word  we  give  unto  poefy,  terming  it  a  happy  vein,  be- 
caufe facility  feemeth  ever  to  come  from  happinefs. 

Fourthly,  This  fame  prccter  fpeni,  i-el pyjetrr  expeSfatuni,  doth  increafe  the  price  and 
pleafure  of  many  things ;  and  this  cannot  be  incident  to  thofe  things  that  proceed  from 
our  own  care  and  compafs. 

X. 

Gradus  privatlonis  major  videtur,  qtiam  gradiis  diminutionis  ;   et  rurfus  grcdus  inccplionii 

major  videtur,  quani  grcdus  increment!. 

T  T  is  a  pofuion  in  the  mathematics,  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  fomewhat 
■^  and  nothing,  therefore  the  degree  of  nullity  and  quiddity  or  aft,  feemeth  larger  than 
the  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe;  as  to  a  moncci'.l:<s  it  is  more  to  lofe  one  eye  than 
to  a  man  that  haih  two  eyes.  So  if  one  have  loft  divers  children,  it  is  more  grief 
to  him  to  lofe  the  laft,  than  all  the  rtft  ;  becaufe  he  hfpesgregis.  And  therefore  Si- 
bylla when  iTie  brought  her  three  books,  and  had  burned  two,  did  double  the  whole 
price  of  both  the  other,  becaufe  the  burning  of  that  had  been  gradus  privaiionis,  and  not 
dim'iii'.tionis. 

This  colour  is  reprehended  firfl  in  thofe  things,  the  ufe  and  fervice  whereof  reflet h 
in  fufficiency,  competency,  or  determinate  quantity:  as  if  a  man  be  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  a  penalty,  it  is  more  to  him  to  want  twelve  pence,  than  after  that 
twelve  pence  fuppofed  to  be  wanting,  to  want  ten  fhillings  more  ;  fo  the  dsciy  of  a 
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man's  eftate  feems  to  be  moft  touched  in  the  degree,  when  he  firfl:  grows  behind,  more 
than  afterwards,  when  he  proves  nothing  worth.  And  hereof  the  common  forms  are 
Sera  in  f undo  parfimonia,  and  As  good  never  a  whit,  as  never  the  better,  etc.  It  is  re- 
prehended alfo  in  refpeft  of  that  notion,  Corruptio  unius,  generatio  alterius  :  fo  that 
gradus  privationis  is  many  times  lefs  matter,  becaufe  it  gives  the  caufe  and  motive  to. 
fome  new  courfe.  As  when  Demofthenes  reprehended  the  people  for  hearkening  to 
the  conditions  offered  by  king  PhiHp,  being  not  honourable  nor  equal,  he  faith  they 
were  but  aliments  of  their  floth  and  weaknefs,  which  if  they  were  taken  away,  necefllty 
would  teach  them  ftronger  refolutions.  So  doflior  Hedor  was  wont  to  fay  to  the  dames 
of  London,  when  they  complained  they  were  they  couJd  not  tell  how,  but  yet  they 
could  not  endure  to  take  any  medicine  ;  he  would  tell  them,  their  way  was  only  to  be- 
fick,  for  then  they  would  be  glad  to  take  any  medicine. 

Thirdly,  This  colour  may  be  reprehended,  in  refpeft  that  the  degree  of  decreafe  is 
more  fenfitive  than  the  degree  of  privation  ;  for  in  the  mind  of  man  gradus  diminutionis 
may  work  a  wavering  between  hope  and  fear,  and  fo  keep  the  mind  in  fufpence,  from 
ftttlingand  accommodating  in  patience  and  refolution.  Hereof  the  common  forms  are^ 
Better  eye  out,  than  always  ache  ;  Make  or  mar,  etc. 

For  the  fecond  branch  of  this  colour,  it  depends  upon  the  fame  general  reafon  :  hence 
grew  the  common  place  of  extolling  the  beginning  of  every  thing  :  dimidium  fa£li  qui 
bene  ccepit  habet.  This  made  the  aftrologers  fo  idle  as  to  judge  of  a  man's  nature  and 
defliny,  by  the  conftellation  of  the  moment  of  his  nativity  or  conception.  This  colour 
is  reprehended,  becaufe  many  inceptions  are  but,  as  Epicurus  termeth  them,  tentamenta^ 
that  is,  iinperfedl  offers  and  effays,  which  vanifh  and  come  to  no  fubftance  without  an 
iteration  ;  fo  as  in  fuch  cafes  the  fecond  degree  feems  the  worthieft,  as  the  body-horfe 
in  the  c.irc,  that  draweth  more  than  the  fore-horfe.  Hereof  the  common  forms  are. 
The  fecond  blow  makes  the  fray,  the  fecond  word  makes  the  bargain  ;  Alter  mala 
principiu^n  dedit,  alter  modum  abjluht,  etc.  Another  reprehenfion  of  this  colour  is  in  re- 
fptdl  of  defacigation,  which  makes  perfeverance  of  greater  dignity  than  inception  :  for 
chance  or  inftind  of  nature  may  caufe  inception-,  but  fettled  affedion,  or  judgment, 
maketh  the  continuance. 

1  hirdly,  This  colour  is  reprehended  in  fuch  things,  which  have  a  natural  courfe 
and  inclination  contrary  to  an  inception.  So  that  the  inception  is  continually  eva- 
cuated and  gets  no  ftart ;  as  in  the  common  form,  Ncn  progredi  eji  regredi,  ^n  ron 
;)r(j^r/V  .f/t/'/ ;  running  againft  the  hill;  rowing  againft  the  ftream,  e:c.  For  if  it 
be  with  the  ftream  or  with  the  hill,  then  the  degree  of  inception  is  more  than  all 
the  reft. 

Fourthly,  This  colour  is  to  be  underftood  oi gradus  inceptionis  a  potentia  ad  a5fum, 
comptiratus  cum  gradu  ab  a£lu  ad  incrementum.  For  odicvmk  major  videtur  gradus  ab 
impotentia  ad  poienliam,  quam  a  potentia  ad  alfum. 
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I 


To  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  his  dear  Brother. 
Loving  and  beloved  brother. 

Do  now,  like  fome  that  have  an  orchard  ill  neighboured,  that  gather  their  fruit  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  ftealing.  Thefe  fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to 
print ;  to  labour  the  ftay  of  them  had  been  troublefome,  and  fubjedl:  to  interpretation  ; 
to  let  them  pafs  had  been  to  adventure  the  wrong  they  might  receive  by  untrue  copies, 
or  by  fonie  garnifhment  which  it  might  pleafe  any  that  fliould  fet  thein  forth  to  beftow 
upon  them.  Therefore  I  held  it  belt  dilbretion  topublifh  them  myfelf,  as  they  palTed 
long  ago  from  my  pen,  without  any  further  difgrace  than  the  weaknefs  of  the  author. 
And  as  1  did  ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing 
mens  conceits,  except  they  be  of  fome  nature,  from  the  world,  as  in  obtruding  them  ; 
foin  thefe  particulars  I  have  played  mylelf  the  inquifitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  un- 
derllatiding  in  them  contrary  or  infeftious  to  the  Itate  of  religion,  or  manners,  but  ra- 
ther, as  I  fuppole,  medicinable.  Only  1  diiliked  now  to  put  them  out,  becaufe  they 
will  be  like  the  late  new  half-pence,  which  though  the  filver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces 
werefmall.  Butfince  they  would  not  ftay  with  their  matter,  but  would  needs  travel 
abroad,  I  have  preferred  them  to  you  that  are  next  myfelf;  dedicating  them,  fuch  as 
they  are,  to  our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof,  I  affure  you,  I  fometimes  wilh  your  infir- 
mities tranflated  upon  myfelf,  that  her  majefty  might  have  the  fervice  of  fo  adtive  and 
able  a  mind  ;  and  1  might  be  with  excufe  confined  to  thefe  contemplations  and  ftudies, 
for  which  I  am  fittcft  :  fo  commend  I  you  to  the  prefervation  of  the  divine  Majefty. 
From  my  chamber  at  Grays-!nii,  or         ■   ^-       i      •       i      ^j  -f  t> 

this  30th  of  January  ,557.  ^"^'^  '«^'''^  ^""'"'''S  irother,    Fran.  Bacon. 

To  my  loving  Brother  Sir  John  Constable,  Kt. 
Y  laft  eflays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with 
God.  Looking  amongft  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of  the  fame 
nature:  which  if  I  myfelt  fliall  not  fuffcr  to  be  loft,  it  feemeth  the  world  will  not,  by 
the  often  printing  of  the  former.  Miffing  my  brother,  I  found  you  next;  in  refped: 
of  bond  both  of  near  alliance,  and  of  ftrait  friendfliip  and  fociety,  and  particularly  of 
communication  in  fiudies:  wherein  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  beholden  to  you.  For 
as  my  bufinefs  found  reft  in  my  contemplations,  (o  my  contem|  lations  ever  found  reft 
in  your  loving  conference  and  judgment.     So  wifliingyou  all  good,  1  remain, 

1612.  Tour  loving  brother  and  friend,     Fran.  Bacon. 

To  the  right  honcurahle  my  very  good  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  grace.,  lord  high 

admiral  of  England.  -  >  * 

Excellent  Lord, 
COLOMON  fays,  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious  ointment ;  and  I  alTure  myfelf  fuch  will 
^  your  grace's  name  be  with  pofterity.  P'or  your  fortune  and  merit  both  have  been 
eminent  :  and  you  have  planted  things  that  are  like  to  laft.  1  do  now  publifh  my 
Effays  ;  which  of  all  my  Other  works  have  been  moft  current:  for  that,  as  it  feems, 
thty  come  home  to  mens  bufinefs  and  bofoms.  I  have  enlarged  them  both  in  number 
and  weight  •,  fo  that  they  are  indeed  a  new  v/ork.  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to 
my  affection  and  obligation  to  your  grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  them  both  in 
Englifh  and  in  Latin  :  For  I  do  conceive,  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the 
univerfal  language,  may  laft  as  long  as  books  laft.  My  hfiauration  I  dedicated  to  the 
king  :  my  Iliftoiy  of  Henry  the  feventh,  which  1  have  now  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin, 
and  my  portions  of  Natural  Hi'fiory,  to  the  prince  :  and  thefe  I  dedicate  to  your  grace  ; 
being  of  the  beft  fruits,  that  by  the  good  increafe  which  God  gives  to  my  pen  and  la- 
bours I  could  yield.     God  lead  your  grace  by  the  hand. 

1625.  Tour  grace'' s  n2ofl  obliged  and  faithful  fervant,  Fra>j.  St.  Alean. 
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I.     Of  Truth. 

TT/HAT  is  truth  ?  faid  jefting  Pilate  ;  and  would  not  flay  for  an  anfwer.  Cer- 
*  '  tainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddinefs  -,  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief  j 
affefling  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  adling.  And  though  the  fedts  of  philofo- 
phers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  difcourfing  wits,  which  are  of  the 
lame  veins,  though  there  be  not  fo  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  thofe  of  the  an- 
cients. But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  finding  out  of 
truth  ;  nor  again,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  impofeth  upon  mens  thoughts-,  that  doth 
bring  lyes  in  favour :  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lye  itfelf.  One  of  the 
later  fchool  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  fland  to  think  what 
fhould  be  in  it,  that  men  fhould  love  lyes;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleafure,  as 
with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the  lye's  fake.  But  I 
cannot  tell:  this  fame  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not  fhew  the  mall-is, 
and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  fo  flately  and  daintily  as  candle- 
lights. Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  fliewerh  bell  by  day  : 
but  it  will  not  rife  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  fheweth  beft  in  varied 
lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lye  doth  ever  add  pleafure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if 
there  were  taken  out  of  mens  minds,  vain  opinions,  flittering  hopes,  falfe  valuations, 
imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  hke  ;  but  it  v/ould  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men,  poor  fhrunken  things ;  full  of  melancholy  and  indifpofition,  and  unpleafing 
to  themfeives?  One  of  the  fathers,  in  great  feverity,  called  poefy,  vinum  daemonum  •, 
becaufe  it  fiUeth  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  flmdovv  of  a  lye.  But 
it  is  not  the  lye  thatpaflith  through  the  mind,  but  the  lye  that  finketh  in,  and  fettleth 
in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt,  fuch  as  we  fpake  of  before.  But  howfoevcr  thefe  things 
are  thus  in  mens  depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth 
judge  itfelf,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing 
of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  prefence  of  it  •,  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it;  is  the  lovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  firfl  crea- 
ture of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the  fcnfe  ;  the  laft  was  the- 
light  of  reafon  -,  and  his  fabbath  work  ever  fince  is  the  illumination  of  his  Spirit.  Firll 
he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  or  chaos  ;  then  he  breathed  light  into 
the  face  of  man  ;  and  ftill  he  breatheth  and  infpircth  light  into  the  face  of  his  chofen. 
The  poet  that  beautified  the  feet,  that  was  otherwife  inferior  to  the  refl:,  faith  yet  excel- 
lently well :  "  It  is  a  pleafure  to  (land  upon  the  fhore  and  to  fee  fliips  toft  upon  the 
"  fea  :  a  pleafure  to  ftand  in  the  window  of  a  caftle,  and  to  fee  a  battle,  and  the  ad- 
"  ventures  thereof  below  :  but  no  pleafure  is  comparable  to  the  Handing  upon  the 
"  vantage  ground  of  truth,  a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
"  clear  and  ferene  :  and  to  fee  the  errors,  and  wandrings,  and  mitls,  and  tcmpefls,  in 
.  "•  the  vale  below  :"  fo  always,  that  this  profp:dl  be  v/ith  pity,  and  not  with  fwelhng 
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or  pride.     Certainly,  it:  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity, 
re(i  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pals  from  theological  and  philofophical  truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  bufinefs  •,  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  thofe  that  pradife  it  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing 
is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  mixture  of  falfhood  is  like  allay  in  coin  of 
gold  and  filver  -,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embafcth  it. 
For  thefe  winding  and  crooked  courfes  are  the  goings  of  the  ferpent ;  which  goeth 
bafely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  fo  cover  a 
man  with  fbame,  as  to  be  found  lalfe  and  perfidious.  And  therefore  Montagne  faith 
prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reafon,  v/hy  the  word  of  the  lye  fliould  be  fuch  a  dif- 
grace,  and  fuch  an  odious  charge  ?  Saith  he,  "  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  fay  a  man 
"  lyeth,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards 
"  men.  For  a  lye  faces  God,  and  flirinks  from  man."  Surely  the  wickednefs  of 
fairnood,and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  pofTibly  be  fo  highly  expreficd,  as  in  that  it  fhall 
be  the  laft  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  generations  of  men  :  it  beini^- 
foretold,  that  when  Chrift  cometh  he  foall  not  find  faith  upon  the  earth. 

II.     Of  Death. 

1\,f  EN  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark  :  and  as  that  natural  fear  in  chil- 
•^  dren  is  increaftd  with  tales,  fo  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of 
death,  as  the  wages  of  fm,  and  paflage  to  another  world,  is  holy  and  religious  ;  but 
the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  meditations, 
there  is  fometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and  of  fuperflition.  You  fhall  read  in  fome  of 
the  friars  books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  (hould  think  with  himfeif,  what  the  pain 
is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's  end  preflcd  or  tortured  -,  and  thereby  imagine  what  the 
pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole  body  is  corrupted  and  difiblved  ;  when  many  times 
death  paffeth  with  lefs  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb:  for  the  moft  vital  parts  are 
not  the  quickeft  of  fenie.  And  by  him  that  fpake  only  as  a  philofopher,  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  faid  ;  Pompa  mortis  7iwgis  terret,  qiiammors  ipfa.  Groans,  and  con- 
vullions,  and  a  d,fcoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obfequies, 
and  the  like,  fhew  death  terrible.  It  is  worthy  the  oblerving,  that  there  is  no  palTion 
in  the  mind  of  man  fo  weak,  but  it  mates  and  mafters  the  fear  of  death  :  and  there- 
fore death  is  no  fuch  terrible  enemy,  when  a  man  hath  fo  many  attendants  about  him, 
that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death  ;  love  flights  it ; 
honour  afpireth  to  it  -,  grief  flieth  to  it ;  fear  pre-occupateth  it  :  nay,  we  read,  after 
Otho  the  emperor  had  flain  himfeif,  pity,  which  is  the  tendered  of  affcdions,  provoked 
many  to  die,  out  of  mere  compafTion  to  their  fovereign,  and  as  the  trueft  fort  of  fol- 
lowers. Nay,  Seneca  adds,  nicentfs  and  fatiety ;  c^gta  qUiimciii  C'ldem  feceris;  mori 
I'eHc,  non  tartum  foitis,  out  inifer  fcdetiam  fajiidiofus potefi.  A  man  would  die,  though 
he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miftrable,  only  upon  a  wearinefs  to  do  the  fame  thing  fo 
oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  to  obferve,  how  little  alteration  in  good 
fpirits  the  approaches  of  death  make  ;  for  they  appear  to  be  the  fame  men  till  the 
laft  inftant.  Auguflus  Crefar  died  in  a  compliment ;  Livia,  conjiigii  nojtri  memcr  vive^ 
el  vale.  Tiberius  in  diflimulation  ;  as  Tacitus  faith  of  him  ;  Jn'in  Tiberium  vires  et 
corpus,  non  dij/iwiilntio,  dejereban!.  Vefpafian  in  a  jeft  ;  fitting  upon  the  ftool ;  Ut 
ptito  Dens  fio.  Galba  with  a  fentence  •,  Ferl,/:  ex  re  fit  populi  Roniani ;  holding  forth 
his  neck.     Septimius  Severus  in  difpatch  ;  Adejle,  fi  quid  mihi  refiat  agaidum  :  and  the 

like. 
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like.  Certainly  the  Stoics  beftowed  too  much  coft  upon  death,  and  by  their  great 
preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better  faith  he,  qui  fman  vitae  extreinum 
inter  munera  ■pcnlt  naturae.  It  is  as  natural  to  die,  as  to  be  born  ;  and  to  a  little  in- 
fant, perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in  an  earned  j  urfuit, 
is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood;  who,  for  the  time,  fcarce  feels  the  hurt; 
and  therefore  a  mind  fixt  and  bent  upon  fomewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the  do- 
lors of  death  :  but  above  all,  believe  it,  the  fweeteft  canticle  is.  Nunc  dim.ttis  ;  when 
a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  expeflations.     Death  hath  this  alio  ;   that 

it  openeth  the   gate  to  good  fame,   and  extinguifheth  envy Extiticius  anialitur 

idem. 

III.     oyUNiTV  IN  Religion. 

RELIGION  being  the  chief  band  of  human  fociety,  it  is  a  happy  thing,  when  it- 
felfiswell  contained  within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and  divifions 
about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the  heathen.  The  reafon  was,  becaufe  the  reli- 
gion of  the  heathen  confuted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  in  any  conflant  be- 
lief. For  you  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  dodors 
and  fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poets.  But  the  true  God  hath  this  attribute, 
that  he  is  a  jealous  God  ;  and  therefore  his  v/orfhip  and  religion  will  endure  no 
mixture  nor  partner.  We  fhall  therefore  fpeak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of 
the  church  ;  what  are  the  fruits  thereof  ;  what  the  bounds  ;  and  what  the  means. 

The  fniits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  well-pleafing  of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are 
two ;  the  one  towards  thofe  that  are  without  the  church  ;  the  other  towards  thofe  that 
are  within.  For  the  former ;  it  is  certain,  that  herefies  and  fchifms  are  of  all  others 
the  greateft  fcandals ;  yea  more  than  corruption  of  manners.  For  as  in  the  natural 
body,  a  wound  or  iblution  of  continuity,  is  worfe  than  a  corrupt  humour ;  fo  in 
the  fpiritual.  So  that  nothing  doth  fo  much  keep  men  out  of  the  cinirch,  and  drive 
men  out  of  the  church,  as  breach  of  unity  :  and  therefore,  whenfoever  it  cometh  to 
that  pafs,  that  one  faith,  ecce  in  deferlo  ;  another  faith,  ecce  in  fenetralihus  ;  that  is, 
when  fome  men  feek  Chrill:  in  the  conventicles  of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  out- 
ward face  of  a  church,  that  voice  had  need  continually  to  found  in  mens  ears,  noliie  exire, 
go  not  out.  The  doftor  of  the  Gentiles,  the  propriety  of  whofe  vocation  drew  him 
to  have  a  fpecial  care  of  thofe  without,  faith  ;  If  an  heatheti  come  in,  and  hear  you 
fpeck  ivilh  feveral  tcnyne;^  "nill  he  mt  fay  that  you  are  mad?  And  certainly  it  is 
little  better,  when  atheifts,  and  profane  perfons,  do  hear  of  fo  many  difcordant  and 
contrary  opinions  in  religion  ;  it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketh  them 
to  fit  do-^n  in  the  chair  ofthefccrners.  Ids  but  alight  thing  to  be  vouched  in  fo  ferious 
a  manner,  but  yet  it  exprefleth  well  the  deformity  :  There  is  a  mafter  of  fcoffing  ; 
that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library  lets  down  this  title  of  a  book  ;  "  The 
"  Morris-dance  of  Heritiques."  For  indeed  every  fed  of  them,  hath  a  diverfe  pofture 
or  cringe  by  themfelves,  which  cannot  but^move  derifion  in  worldlings  and  depraved 
politics,  who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  thole  that  are  within,  it  is  peace  ;  which  containeth  infi- 
nite bleffings  :  it  edablifhtth  faith  ;  it  kindleth  charity  ;  the  outward  peace  of  the 
church  diftillcth  into  peace  of  confcience  ;  and  it  turneth  the  labours  of  writing  and 
reading  of  controvtrfies  into  treatifcs  of  mordficaiion  and  devotion. 

Vol.  I.  M  m  m  Concerning 
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Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity  ;  the  true  placing  of  them  importeth  exceedingly. 
There  appear  to  be  two  extremes.  For  to  certain  zealots  all  fpeech  of  pacification  is 
odious.  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  What  haft  thcu  to  do  with  jeace  ?  turn  thee  behind  me. 
Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following  and  party.  Contrariwife,  certain  Laodiceans, 
and  lukewarm  perfons  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by  middle- 
ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty  reconcilements  ;  as  if  they  would  make  an 
arbitrement  between  God  and  man.  Both  thefe  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ;  which 
will  be  done,  if  the  league  of  Chrillians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  were  in  the 
two  crofs  claufes  thereof,  foundly  and  plainly  expounded  :  he  that  is  not  isith  us  is 
^gainft  us  :  and  again,  he  that  is  not  againft  us  is  -jsith  us :  that  is,  if  the  points  fun- 
damental, and  of  fubitance  in  religion,  were  truly  difcerned  and  diflinguiflied  from 
points  not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order  or  good  intention.  This  is  a  thin_ 
may  feem  to  many  a  matter  trivial,  and  done  already  ;  but  if  it  were  done  lefs  partially, 
it  would  be  embraced  more  generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to  my  fmall  model.  Men  ought 
to  take  heed  of  rending  God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controverfies.  The  one  is, 
when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is  too  fmall  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat 
and  itrife  about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiflion.  For,  as  it  is  noted  by  one  of  the 
fathers,  Chrifl's  coat  indeed  had  no  feam  ;  but  the  church's  vefture  was  of  divers  co- 
lours :  whereupon  he  faith,  in  vefte  varietasjit,  fcijfura  nonfit  ;  they  be  two  things, 
unity,  and  uniformity.  The  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is 
great  ;  but  it  is  driven  to  an  over-great  fubtilty  and  obfcurity  •,  fo  that  it  becometh  a 
thino-  rather  ingenious  than  fubftantial.  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  underftand- 
jncr,  fiiall  fomctimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himfelf,  that 
thofe  who  fo  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  themfelves  would  never  agree. 
And  if  it  come  fo  to  pafs  in  that  diftance  of  judgment  which  is  between  man  and  man  ; 
fhall  we  not  think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  difcern  that  frail 
men,  in  fome  of  their  contradidlions,  intend  the  fame  thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  ? 
The  nature  of  fuch  controverfies  is  excellently  expreiTed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning 
and  precept  that  he  givcth  concerning  the  fame,  devita  profaiias  vocum  novitates,  el  of- 
pofitienesfalfi  nomints  fcientiae.  ■  Men  create  oppofitions  which  are  not  •,  and  put  them 
into  new  terms  fo  fixed,  as,  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term 
in  effefl;  governeth  the  meaning.  There  be  alfo  two  falfe  peaces  or  unities-,  the  one 
wiien  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance  ;  for  all  colours  will  agree 
in  the  dark  :  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direft  admiflion  of  contraries  in 
fundamental  points.  For  truth  and  falfiiood,  in  fiiqh  things,  are  like  the  iron  and 
clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image ;  they  may  cleave,  but  th-y  will  not. 
incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity  -,  men  mull  beware,  that  in  the  procuri.ng: 
or  muniting  of  religious  unity,  they  do  not  diflTolve  and  deface,  the  laws  of  charity,, 
and  of  human  fociety.  There  be  two  fwords  amongft  Chriflians,  thefpiritual  and  tem- 
poral ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the  maintenance  of  religion.  But 
we  may  not  take  up  the  third  fword,  which  is  Mahomet's  fword,  or  like  unto  it  •,  that,-. 
is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by  fanguinary  perfecutions  to  force  conlciences  ; 
except  it  be  in  cafes  of  overt  fcandal,  blafphemy,  or  intermixture  of  praftice  againft 
the  llate-,  much  lefs  to  nourifh  feditions  ;  toauthorife  confpiracies  and  rebellions  -,  to 
put  the  fword  into  the  peoples  hands,  and  the  like,  tending  to  the  fubverfion  of  all 
government,  which  is  the  ordinance  of  God.     For  this  is  but  to  dalh  the  firft  table 

againft. 
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againft  the  fecond  ;  and  fo  to  confider  men  as  Chriftlans,  as  we  forget  that  they  are  men. 
Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  aft  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  fa- 
crificing  of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed  -, 

Tantum  re'.igio  fcluit  ftiadere  malcrum. 
What  would  he  have  laid,  if  he  had  known  of  the  maflfacre  in  France,  or  the  powder- 
treafon  of  PLngland  ?  He  would  have  been  feven  times  more  epicure  and  atheift  than 
he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  fword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumfpeftion,  in  cafcs 
of  religion  ;  fo  it  is  a  thing  monltrous  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people. 
]  et  that  be  left  unto  the  anabaptills,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blafphemy,  when 
the  devil  faid,  /  will  afcerd  ard  be  like  the  HIgheJl  ;  but  it  is  greater  blafphemy  to  per- 
fonate  God,  and  bring  him  in  faying,  "  I  will  defcend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of 
"  darknefs."  And  what  is  it  better  to  make  the  caufe  of  religion  to  defend  to  the 
cruel  and  execrable  adlions  of  murthering  princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  fubverfion 
of  ftates  and  governments  ?  Surely,  this  is  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Gholl,  inltead  of 
the  likenefs  of  a  dove,  in  the  fhape  of  a  vulture  or  raven  :  and  to  ft,  out  of  the  bark  of 
a  chriftian  church,  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates  andaflafTins.  Therefore  it  is  mofl:  ne- 
ceffiry,  that  the  church  by  doilrine  and  decree  ;  princes  by  their  fword  -,  and  all  learn- 
ings both  chriftian  and  moral,  as  by  their  mercury  rod  j  do  damn  and  lend  to  hell  for 
ever  thofe  fafts  and  opinions,  tending  to  the  fupport  of  the  fame ;  as  hath  been  al- 
ready in  good  part  done.  Surely  in  counfels  concerning  religion,  that  counfel  of  the 
apolile  (hould  be  prefixed  •,  Ira  hominis  non  impkt  jujiiti^m  Dei.  And  it  was  a  nota- 
ble obfervation  of  a  wife  father,  and  no  lefs  ingenuoufly  confefTed  ;  T  hat  thofe  which 
held  and  perfuaded  preflbre  of  confciences,  were  commonly  intercfted  therein  them- 
felves  for  their  own  ends. 


R' 


IV.     Of   Revenge. 

EVENGE  is  a  kind  of  wild  juftice,  which  the  more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the 
more  ought  law  to  weed  it  cut.  For  as  for  t'le  firft  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend 
the  law  ;  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly  in 
taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy  ;  but  in  pafTing  it  over,  he  is  fu- 
perior  :  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon.  And  Solomon,  I  am  fure,  faith.  It  is  the 
g':cry  cf  a  nun  to  pafs  h  an  offence.  That  which  is  pad  is  gone  and  irrevocable,  and 
wife  men  have  enough  to  do  with  things  prefent  and  to  come  :  therefore  they  do  bur 
trifle  with  themfelves  that  labour  in  paft  matters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for 
the  wrong's  fake-,  buttheieby  topurchafe  himfelf  profit,  or  pleafure,  or  honour,  or 
the  like.  Therefore  why  fliould  I  be  angry  with  a  man  for  loving  himfelf  better  than 
me  r  And  if  any  man  fliould  do  wrong,  merely  out  of  ill  nature,  why  .''  yet  it  is  but 
like  the  thorn  or  brier,  which  prick  and  fcratch,  becaufe  they  can  do  no  other.  The 
moft  tolerable  fort  of  revenge  is  for  thofe  wrongs  which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy  : 
but  then  let  a  man  take  heed  the  revenge  be  fuch  as  there  is  no  law  to  punifh  ;  elfe  a 
man's  enemy  is  flill  beforehand,  and  it  is  two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  re- 
venge, are  dcfirous  the  party  fhould  know  whence  it  cometh  :  this  is  the  more  gene- 
rous. For  the  delight  feemerh  to  be  not  fo  much  in  doing  the  hurt,  as  in  making  the 
party  repent :  but  bafe  and  crafty  cowards  are  like  the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark. 
Cofmus,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a  defperare  faying  againft  perfidious  or  neglefting 
friends,  as  if  thofe  wrongs  were  unpardonable.  '•  You  fhall  read,  faith  he,  that  we 
"  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  but  you  never  read,  that  we  are  command^ 
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"  ed  to  forgive  our  friends."  But  yet  the  fpirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune  ;  Shall 
we,  faith  he,  take  good  al  God's  hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  alio  ?  And  fo  of 
friends  in  a  proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  fliidieth  revenge,  keeps  his 
own  wounds  green,  which  otherwife  would  heal,  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  are  for 
the  mod  part  fortunate  ;  as  that  for  the  death  of  Csfar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax  ; 
for  the  death  of  Flenry  the  third  of  France  ;  and  many  more  ;  but  in  private  revenges 
it  is  not  fo;  nay  rather,  vindidiive  perfons  live  the  life  of  witches;  who  as  they  are 
mifchievous,  fo  end  they  unfortunate. 

V.       CyADVERSITY. 

IT  was  an  high  fpeech  of  Seneca,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good 
things  which  belong  to  profperity  are  to  be  v.ifhed,  but  the  good  things  that  be- 
long to  adverfity  are  to  be  admired  :  Bona  rerum  fecundarum  optabilia,  adverfarum  mi- 
rabilia.  Certainly  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature,  they  appear  mofl:  in  adver- 
fity. It  is  yet  a  higher  fpeech  of  his  than  the  other  much  too  high  for  a  heathen.  It 
is  true  greatnefs  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  fecurity  of  a  God  :  Vere 
magnum,  habere  fragilitatem  homhns,  fecuritatem  Dei.  This  would  have  done  better  in 
poefy,  where  tranfcendcncies  are  more  allowed.  And  the  poets  indeed  have  been  bufy 
with  it  •,  for  it  is  in  efFedl  the  thing  which  is  figured  in  that  ftrange  fiftion  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  which  feemeth  not  to  be  without  mylkry  ;  nay,  and  to  have  fome  approach 
ro  the  ftate  of  a  Chriftian  :  that  Hercules,  when  he  went  to  unbind  Prometheus,  by 
v/hom  human  nature  is  reprefented,  failed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen 
pot  or  pitcher ;  lively  defcribing  chriftian  refolution,  that  faileth  in  the  frail  bark  of  the 
flefii  through  the  waves  of  the  world.  But  to  fpeak  in  a  mean  :  the  virtue  of  profpe- 
rity, is  temperance  ;  the  virtue  of  adverfity,  is  fortitude  ;  which  in  morals  is  the  more 
heroical  virtue.  Profperity  is  the  bleflmg  of  the  Old  Teftament  -,  adverfity  is  the 
blefiing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benedidion,  and  the  clearer  revelation 
of  God's  fivour.  Yet,  even  in  the  Old  Teftament,  if  you  liften  to  David's  harp,  you 
fhall  hear  as  many  herfe-like  airs  as  carols  :  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  la- 
boured more  in  defcribing  the  afiliftions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Pro- 
fperity is  not  without  many  fears  and  diftaftes  •,  and  adverfity  is  not  without  comforts 
and  hopes.  We  fee  in  needle- works  and  embroideries,  it  is  morepleafing  to  have  a 
lively  work  upon  a  fad  and  folemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work 
upon  a  lightfome  ground  :  judge  therefore  of  the  pleafure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleafure 
of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  moft  fragrant  when  they  are  in- 
cenfed,  or  crufhed  ;  for  profperity  doth  beft  difcover  vice,  but  adverfity  doth  beft  dii- 
cover  virtue. 

VI.     O/"  Simulation  ^;zr/ Dissimulation. 

"T^TssiMULATioN  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or  -vifdom  -,  for  it  afketh  a  ftrong 
•^  wit,  and  a  ftrong  heart,  to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it.  Therefore 
it  is  the  weaker  fort  of  politicians  that  are  the  great  dillemblers. 

Tacitus  faith,  Livia  forted  well  with  the  arts  of  her  huftjand,  and  diffimulation  of 
her  fon  ;  attributing  arts  or  policy  to  Auguftus,  and  diftimulation  to  Tiberius.  And 
again,  whenMucianus  encourageth  Velpafian  to  take  arms  againft  Vitellius,  he  faith  ; 
We  rife  not  againft  the  piercing  judgment  of  Auguftus,  nor  the  extreme  caution  or 
clofenefs  of  Tiberius.   Thefe  properties  of  arts  or  policy,  and  diffimulation  or  clofenefs, 
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are  indeed  habits  and  facultieis  fcveral,  and  to  be  diftingiiiflied.  For  if  a  man  have 
that  penetration  of  juJgmfnt  as  he  can  difcern  what  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and 
what  to  be  Tecreted,  and  what  to  be  iliewed  at  half  hghts,  and  to  whom  and  when, 
which  indeed  are  arts  of  ftate,  and  arts  of  life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them,  to  him  a 
habit  of  difTimiilation  is  a  hindrance  and  a  poornefs.  But  if  a  man  cannot  obtain  to 
tliat  judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him,  generally  to  be  clofe  and  a  dilfembler.  For  where 
a  man  cannot  choofe,  or  vary  in  particulars,  there  it  is  good  to  take  the  fafefl;  and  wa- 
rieft  way  in  general  ;  like  the  going  foftly  by  one  that  cannot  well  fee.  Certainly  the 
ableft  men  that  ever  were,  have  had  all  an  opennefs  and  franknefs  of  dealing,  and  a 
name  of  certainty  and  veracity  ;  but  then  they  were  like  horles  well  managed  •,  for  they 
could  tell  pafTing  well  wh^en  to  ftop  or  turn  :  and  at  fuch  times,  when  they  thought 
the  cafe  indeed  required  diffimulation,  if  then  they  ufed  it,  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the 
former  opinion  fpread  abroad  of  their  good  faith  and  clearnefs  of  dealing  made  them 
almoll:  invifible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man's  felf.  The  firft,  clofe- 
nels,  relervation,  and  fecrccy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himfelf  without  obfervation,  or 
without  hold  to  be  taken,  wli;U  he  is.  The  fecond,  difilmulation  in  the  negative, 
when  a  man  lets  fall  figns  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is.  And  the  third, 
fimulation  in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man  induftrioufly  and  exprefly  feigns  and  pre-  ' 
tends  to  be  that  he  is  not.  */ 

For  the  firft  of  thtfe,  fecrecy -,  it  is  indeed  the  virtue  of  a  confeffor ;  and  afliiredly 
the  fecret  man  heareth  many  confeffions  -,  for  who  will  open  himlclf  to  a  blab  or  a 
babler  ?  but  if  a  man  be  thought  lecret,  it  invireth  difcovery  ;  as  the  more  dole  air 
fucketh  in  the  more  open :  and  as  in  confeffion  the  revcahng  is  not  for  worldly  ufe, 
but  for  the  eafe  of  a  man's  heart ;  fo  fecret  men  come  to  knowledge  of  many  things  in 
that  kind  ;  while  men  rather  difcharge  their  minds,  than  impart  their  minds.  In  few 
words,  myfteries  are  due  to  fecrecy.  Befides,  to  fay  truth,  nakednefs  is  uncomely  as 
well  in  mind  as  body  -,  and  it  addeth  no  fmall  reverence  to  mens  manners  and  aftions  if 
they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for  talkers  and  futile  perfons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal.  For  he  that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  alfo  talk  what 
he  knoweth  not.  Therefore  fer  it  down,  that  an  habit  of  fecrecy  is  both  politic  and 
moral.  And  in  this  part  it  is  good  that  a  man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  fpeak. 
For  the  difcovery  of  a  man's  felf  by  the  tracts  of  his  countenance  is  a  great  weakneis 
and  betraying  ;  by  how  much  it  is  many  times  more  marked  and  believed  than  a  man's- 
words. 

For  the  fecond,  which  is  dilTimulation;  it  followeth  many  times  upon  fecrecy,  by  a 
necelTity  :  fo  that  he  that  will  be  fecret  muft  be  a  difiembler  in  fome  degree.  For 
men  are  too  cunning  to  fuffer  a  man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between  both,  and 
to  be  fecret,  without  fwaying  the  balance  on  either  fide.  They  will  fo  befet  a  man 
with  queftions,  and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that,  without  an  abiurd  fi- 
lence,  he  muft  ftiew  an  inclination  one  way  ;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as  much 
by  his  filence  as  by  his  fpeech.  As  for  equivocations  or  oraculous  fpeeches,  they 
cannot  hold  out  long.  So  that  no  man  can  be  fecret,  except  he  give  himlclf  a  little 
fcope  of  dilTimulation  -,  which  is  as  it  were  but  the  ikirts  or  train  of  fecrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  fimulation  and  falfe  profeftion  ;  that  I  hold  more 
culpable  and  lefs  politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters.  And  therefore  a  gene- 
ral cullom  of  fimulation,  which  is  this  laft  degree,  is  a  vice  rifing  either  of  a  natural 
falfenefs  or  fearfulnefs  •,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  fome  main  faults  ;  which  becaufe  a 
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^mati  mud;  needs  difguife,  it  maketh  them  pradlife  fimulation  in  other  things;  left  his 
hand  fliould  be  out  of  uie. 

The  great  advantages  of  fimulation  and  diffimulation  are  three.  Firfl,  to  lay 
afleep  oppofition,  and  to  furprife.  For  where  a  man's  intentions  are  publiflied,  it  is 
an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  againft  them.  The  fecond  is,  to  referve  to  a  man's 
felf  a  fair  retreat  :  for  if  a  man  engage  himfelf  by  a  manifeft  declaration,  he  mufi:  go 
through  or  take  a  fall.  The  third  is,  the  better  to  difcover  the  mind  of  another. 
For  to  him  that  opens  himfelf,  men  will  hardly  fliew  themfelves  adverfe  ;  but  will  fairly 
let  him  go  on,  and  turn  their  freedom  of  fpeech  to  freedom  of  thought.  And  therefore 
it  is  a  good  (hrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniard,  Tell  a  lye,  and  find  a  truth.  As  if  there 
were  no  way  of  difcovery  but  by  fimulation.  There  be  alfo  three  difadvantages  to 
fet  it  even.  The  firlt,  that  fimulation  and  diffimulation  commonly  carry  with  them 
a  ftiew  of  fearfulnefs,  which  in  any  buQnefs  doth  fpoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying 
up  to  the  mark.  The  fecond,  that  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many, 
that  perhaps  would  otherwife  co-operate  with  him  ;  and  makes  a  man  walk,  almoll; 
alone,  to  his  own  ends.  The  third  and  greateft  is,  that  it  depriveth  a  man  of  one 
of  the  mod  principal  inftruments  for  aftion  ;  which  is  truft  and  belief.  The  beft 
compofition  and  temperature  is,  to  have  opennefs  in  fame  and  opinion  ■,  fecrecy  in 
habit ;  dilTimulation  in  feafonable  ufe  ;  and  a  power  to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy. 

VII.     Of  Parents  and  Children. 

^T^  H  E  joys  of  parents  are  fecret  -,  and  fo  are  their  griefs  and  fears  :  they  cannot  utter 
■*■  the  one,  nor  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  fweeten  labours  •,  but  they 
make  misfortunes  more  bitter  :  they  increafe  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the 
remembrance  of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common  to  hearts  ;  but 
memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are  proper  to  men  :  and  furely  a  man  fluU  fee 
the  noblefl:  works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  childlefs  men;  which  have 
fought  to  exprefs  the  images  of  their  minds,  where  thole  of  their  bodies  have  failed  : 
fo  the  care  of  port:erity  is  mofl:  in  them  that  have  no  porterity.  They  that  are  the  firll 
raifers  of  their  houfes,  are  mofl:  indulgenc  towarc^s  their  children  ;  beholding  them  as 
the  continuance,  not  only  of  their  kind,  but  of  th;ir  work;  and  fo  both  children 
and  creatures. 

The  difierence  in  afFedion  of  parents  towards  their  feveral  children  is  many  times 
unequal  ;  and  fometimes  unworthy  ;  efpecially  in  the  mother;  as  Solomon  faith,  A 
ivife  [on  rj'iceth  the  father  ;  but  an  ungracious  fon  JJjames  the  mother.  A  man 
fliall  fee,  where  there  is  a  houfe  full  of  children,  one  or  two  of  the  eldefl:  refpefled, 
and  the  youngeft  made  wantons  ;  but  in  the  midfi,  fome  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten, 
who  many  times  neverthclel's  prove  the  belt.  The  iiliberality  of  parents  in  allowance 
towards  their  children,  is  an  harinful  error  ;  makes  them  bafe  ;  acquaints  them  with 
fliifts ;  makes  them  fort  v/ith  mean  company;  and  makes  them  futfeit  more  when 
they  come  to  plenty  :  and  therefore  the  proof  is  beft  when  men  keep  their  authority 
towards  their  children,  but  not  their  purfe.  Men  have  a  foolifli  manner,  both  parents, 
and  fchoolmafters,  and  fervants,  in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  between  bro- 
thers during  childhood,  which  many  times  Ibrteth  to  difcord  when  they  are  men,  and 
difturbeth  families.  1  he  Italians  make  little  difference  between  children  and  nephews, 
or  near  kinsfolks ;  but  fo  they  be  of  the  lump  they  care  not,  though  they  pafs  not 
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through  their  own  body.  And,  to  fay  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much  a  iike  matter  ;  in- 
fomuch  that  we  fee  a  ntphew  fometimes  refembleth  an  uncle,  or  a  kinfman,  more 
than  his  own  parent  i  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  choole  betimes  the  vocations 
and  courfes  they  mean  their  children  fliouldtake  -,  for  then  they  are  mod  flexible  ;  and 
let  them  not  too  much  apply  themfelves  to  the  difpofition  of  their  children,  as  think- 
ing they  will  take  bed  to  that  which  they  have  mod  mind  to.  It  is  true,  that  if  the 
affcftion  or  aptnefs  of  the  children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  crofs  it  ; 
but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  Optimum  elige,  fuave  et  faciU  iUiid  faciei  confue- 
tudo.  Younger  brothers  arc  commonly  fortunate,  but  feldom  or  never  where  th2 
elder  are  difinherited. 

VIII.     0/ Marriage  ^/zi  Single  Life. 

TITE  that  hath  wife  and  children,  hath  given  hodages  to  fortune  -,  for  they  are  impedi- 
•^  ments  to  great  enccrprifes,  either  of  virtue  or  mifchief.  Certainly  the  bed  works  and 
of  greated  merit  for  the  public,  have  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childlefs 
men  \  which  both  in  afteftion  and  means  have  married  and  endowed  the  public.  Yet 
it  were  great  reafon,  that  thofe  that  have  children  fliould  have  greated  care  of  future 
times ;  unto  wh  ch  they  know  they  mud  tranfmit  their  deared  pledges.  Some  there 
are,  who  though  they  lead  a  fingle  life,  yet  their  tiioughts  do  end  with  themfelve?, 
and  account  future  times  impertinences.  Nay,  there  are  fome  other,  that  account  wife 
and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges.  Nay  more,  there  are  fome  foolifn  rich  covetous 
men,  that  take  a  pride  in  having  no  children,  becaufe  they  may  be  thought  fo  much 
the  richer.  For  perhaps  they  have  heard  fome  talk,  Such  a  one  is  a  great  rich  man  ; 
and  another  except  to  it.  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of  children  :  as  if  it  were 
an  abatement  to  his  riches.  But  the  mod  ordinary  caufe  of  a  fingle  life  is  liberty  -, 
efpec  ally  in  certain  feif-pleafing  and  humourous  minds,  which  are  fo  fenfible  of  every 
redraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  fhackles. 
Unmarried  men  are  bed  friends,  bed  maders,  bed  fervants,  but  not  always  bed  fub- 
jeifts;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away ;  and  almod  all  fugitives  are  of  that  condition. 
A  fingle  life  doth  well  with  churchmen  :  far  charity  will  hardly  water  the  groumi, 
where  it  mud  flrd  fill  a  pool.  It  is  indiderent  for  judges  and  magidrates  :  for  if 
they  be  facile  and  corrupt,  you  fhall  have  a  fervant  five  times  worfe  than  a  wife.  For 
foldiers,  I  find  the  generals  commonly,  in  their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of  their 
wives  and  children.  And  I  think  the  deipifing  of  marriage  amongd  the  Turks,  mak- 
eth  the  vulgar  foldiers  more  bafe.  Certainly,  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  difcipline 
of  humanity  :  and  fingle  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more  charitable,  becaufe 
their  means  are  lefs  exhauded  ;  yet  on  the  other  fide,  they  are  more  cruel  and  hard-heart- 
ed, good  to  make  fevere  inquifitors,  becaufe  their  tendernefs  is  not  fo  oft  called  upon. 
Grave  natures,  led  by  cudom,  and  therefore  condanr,  are  commonly  loving  hud^ands  ; 
as  was  faid  of  [jlyii'ks,ven<km  fuam  praetulit  i/nmortalitati.  Chade  women  are  often 
proud  and  froward,  as  prefuming  upon  the  merit  of  thtrir  chaKity.  It  is  one  of  the 
bed  bonds,  both  of  chadity  and  obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  die  "-hink  her  hufband  wife  ; , 
which  jlie  will  never  do  if  die  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are  young  mens  midrcfres  ; 
companions  for  middle  age;  and  old  mens  nurfes.  So  as  a  man  may  have  a  quarrel 
to  marry  when  he  will.  But  yet  he  was  reputed  one  ot  the  v/ife  men,  that  made  an- 
fwer  to  the  quedion,  when  a  man  diould  marry  .''  "  A  young  man  not  yet,  an  elder 
"  man  not  ac  all."     It  is  often  feen,  that  bad  hudaands  have  very  good  wives  ;  vvhe- 
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ther  it  be,  that  it  ralfeth  the  price  of  their  hufbands  kindnefs  when  it  comes  ;  or 
that  the  wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience.  But  this  never  fails  if  the  bad  huf- 
bands were  of  their  own  choofing,  againft  their  friends  confent  j  for  then  they  will  be 
fure  to  make  good  their  own  folly. 

IX.    0/Envy. 

THERE  be  none  of  the  affedions  which  have  been  noted  to  fafcinate  or  be- 
witch, but  love  and  envy.  They  both  have  vehement  wUhes  -,  they  frame 
themfelves  readily  into  imaginations  and  fuggeftions  :  and  they  come  eafily  into  the 
eye  •,  efpecially  upon  the  prefence  of  the  objefts  -,  which  are  the  points  that  conduce 
to  fafcination,  if  any  fuch  thing  there  be.  We  fee  likewife,  the  Scripture  calleth 
envy  an  evil  eye :  and  the  aftrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  ftars,  evil  afpedts; 
fo  that  ftill  there  feemeth  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or 
irradiation  of  the  eye.  Nay,  feme  have  been  fo  curious,  as  to  note,  that  the 
times  when  the  ftroke  or  percufiion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  moft  hurt,  are,  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ;  for  that  fets  an  edge  upon  envy  : 
and  befides,  at  fjch  times,  the  fpirits  of  the  perfon  envied  do  come  forth  moft  into 
the  outward  parts,  and  fo  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  thefe  curiofities,  though  not  unworthy  to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place, 
we  will  handle,  what  perfons  are  apt  to  envy  others  j  what  perfons  are  moft  fub- 
jefl  to  be  envied  themfelves  ;  and  what  is  the  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himfelf,  ever  envieth  virtue  in  others.  For  mens 
minds  will  either  feed  upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others  evil  ;  and  who  wanteth 
the  one,  will  prey  upon  the  other :  and  whofo  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  another's 
virtue,  will  feek  to  come  at  even  hand  by  depreffing  another's  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  bufy  and  inquifuive,  is  commonly  envious :  for  to  know  much  of 
O! her  mens  matters  cannot  be,  becaufe  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  own  eftate  : 
therefore  it  muft  needs  be,  that  he  taketh  a  kind  of  play-pleafure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others  ;  neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  bufmefs  find 
much  matter  for  envy.  For  envy  is  a  gadding  paflion,  and  walketh  the  ftreets, 
and  doth  not  keep  at  home  :  Ncn  eji  curicfus^  quin  idem  fit  makvolus. 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new  men  when  they  rife  : 
for  the  diftance  is  altered  ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  others  come 
on,  they  think  themfelves  go  back. 

Deformed  perfons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and  baflards,  are  envious  :  for  he 
that  cannot  poITibly  mend  his  ov/n  cafe,  will  do  what  he  can  ts  impair  another's  ; 
except  thefe  defefts  light  upon  a  very  brave  and  herolcal  nature,  which  thinketh 
to  make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour  ;  in  that  it  fhoukl  be  faid,  that  an 
eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did  fuch  great  matters  ;  affefting  the  honour  of  a  miracle  ; 
as  it  was  in  Narfes  the  eunuch,  and  Agefilaus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame 
men. 

The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  men  that  rife  after  calamities  and  misfortunes  ;  for  they 
are  as  men  fallen  cut  with  the  times ;  and  think  other  mens  harms  a  redemption  of 
their  own  fufFerings. 

They  that  defire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,^  are 
ever  envious,  for  they  cannot  want  work  i  it  being  impofifible  but  many,  in  fome 
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one  of  thofe  things,  flioiikl  furpafs  them.  Which  was  the  charafler  of  Adrian  the 
emperor,  that  mortally  envied  poets,  and  painters,  and  artificers,  in  works  wherein 
he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Laftly,  near  kinsfolks,  and  fellows  in  office,  and  thofe  that  have  been  bred  to- 
gether, are  more  apt  to  envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raifed.  For  it  doth  upbraid 
unto  them  their  own  fortunes  and  pointeth  at  them,  and  cometh  oftcner  into  their 
remembrance,  and  incurreth  likewile  more  into  the  note  of  others  ;  and  envy  ever 
redoublech  from  fpeech  and  fame.  Cain's  envy  was  the  more  vile  and  malignant 
towards  his  brother  Abel,  becaufe,  when  his  facnfice  was  better  accepted,  there  was 
no  body  to  look  on.     Thus  much  for  thofe  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  thofe  that  are  more  or  lefs  fubjeft  to  envy  :  Firft,  perfons  of  eminent 
virtue,  when  they  are  advanced,  are  lefs  envied.  For  their  fortune  feemeth  but  due 
unto  them  ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  pnyment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards,  and  libera- 
lity rather.  Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  comparing  of  a  man's  lelf -,  and 
where  there  is  no  comparifon,  no  envy  ■,  and  therefore  kings  are  not  envied  but 
by  king^.  Neverthelels  it  is  to  be  n<ned,  that  unworthy  perfons  are  moft  envied  at 
their  firll  coming  in,  and  afterwards  overcome  it  better ;  whereas  contrariwife,  per- 
fons of  worth  and  merit  are  moft  envied  when  their  fortune  continueth  long,  for 
by  that  time,  though  their  virtue  be  the  fame,  yet  it  hath  not  the  fame  luilre  ;  for 
frcfh  men  grow  up  that  darken  it. 

Perfons  of  noble  blood  are  lefs  envied  in  their  rifing ;  for  it  f  emeth  but  right 
done  to  their  birth  :  befides,  there  feemeth  not  much  added  to  their  fortune  ;  and 
envy  is  as  the  fun-beams,  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank  or  fteep  rifing  ground  than 
upon  a  flat.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  that  are  advanced  by  degrees,  are  lefs 
envied  than  thofe  that  are  advanced  fuddenly,  and  per  faUtim. 

Thofe  that  have  joined  with  their  honour,  great  travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  lefs 
fubjedl  to  envy:  for  men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly,  and  pity  them 
fometimes  ;  and  pity  ever  healeth  envy  :  wherefore  you  fliall  obferve  that  the  more 
deep  and  fober  lort  of  politic  perfons,  in  their  greatnefs,  are  ever  bemoaning 
themfclves  what  a  life  they  lead,  chanting  a  ^.anta  paiimur  :  not  that  they  feel  it 
fo,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  envy.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  bufinefs 
that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not  fuch  as  they  call  unto  themfelves  :  for  nothing  in- 
creafeth  envy  more,  than  an  unnecefiary  and  ambitious  ingroffing  of  bufinefs:  and 
nothing  doth  extinguifh  envy  more,  than  for  a  great  perfon  to  prelerve  all  other  in- 
ferior officers  in  their  full  rights  and  preeminences  of  their  places  :  for  by  that 
means  there  be  fo  many  fcreens  between  him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  thofe  are  moft  fubjedl  to  envy,  which  carry  the  greatnefs  of  their  for- 
tunes in  an  infolent  and  proud  manner  ;  being  never  well  but  vvhile  they  are  ftiew- 
ing  how  great  th.ey.  are,  either  by  outward  pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  oppo- 
fition  or  competition  :  whereas  wife  men  will  rather  do  facrifice  to  envy,  in  fuffering 
themfelves  fometimes  of  purpofe  to  be  crofted  and  overborn  in  things  that  do  not 
much  concern  them.  NotwithRanding,  fo  much  is  true  ;  that  the  carriage  of  great- 
nefs in  a  plain  and  open  manner,  ib  it  be  without  arrogancy  and  vainglory,  doth 
draw  lefs  envy,  than  if  it  be  in  a  more  crafty  and  cunning  faffiion.  For  in  that 
courfe  a  man  doth  but  difavo.v  fortune,  and  feemeth  to  be  confcious  of  his  own 
want  in  worth,   and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him. 

Laftly,  to  conclude  this  part  ;  as  we  faid  in  the  beginning,  that  the  afl  of  envy 
had  fomewhat  in  it  of  witchcraft,  fo  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy,  but  the  cure 
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of  witchcraft :  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  lot,  as  they  call  it,  and  to  lay  it  upon 
another.  For  which  purpofe,  the  wifer  fort  of  great  perfons  bring  in  ever  upon  the 
flage  fomebody  upon  whom  to  derive  the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themfelves; 
fometimes  upon  minifters  and  fervants ;  fometimes  upon  collegues  and  affociates, 
and  the  like  :  and  for  that  turn,  there  are  never  wanting  fome  perfons  of  violent 
and  undertaking  natures,  who,  fo  they  may  have  power  and  bufinefs,  will  take  it 
at  any  coft. 

Now  to  fpeak  of  public  envy.  There  is  yet  fome  good  in  public  envy,  whereas 
in  private  there  is  none.  For  public  envy  is  as  an  oftracifm,  that  eclipfeth  men 
when  they  grow  too  great  :  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle  alfo  to  great  ones,  to  keep 
them  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  invidia,  goeth  in  the  modern  languages  by 
the  name  of  difconcentment ;  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  in  handling  fedition.  It  is 
a  difeafe  in  a  ftate  like  to  infection  :  for  as  infedlion  fpreadeth  upon  that  which  is 
found,  and  tainteth  it ;  fo  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a  ftate,  it  traduceth  even 
the  belt  adions  thereof,  and  turneth  them  into  an  ill  odour ;  and  therefore  there  is 
little  won  by  intermingling  of  plaufible  adlions :  for  that  doth  argue  but  a  weaknefs 
and  fear  of  envy,  which  hurteth  fo  much  the  more  i  as  it  is  likewife  ufual  in  infec- 
tions, which  if  you  fear  them,  you  call  them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  feemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  principal  officers  or  minifters, 
rather  than  upon  kings  and  eftates  themfelves.  But  this  is  a  fure  rule,  that  if  the 
envy  upon  the  minifter  be  great,  when  the  caufe  of  it  in  him  is  fmall  ;  or  if  the 
envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the  minifters  of  an  eftate,  then  the  envy,, 
though  hidden,  is  truly  upon  the  ftate  itfelf.  And  fo  much  of  public  envy  or  dif- 
concentment, and  the  difterence  thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was  handled  in. 
the  firft  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the  aflfedtion  of  envy,  that  of  all  other 
affeftions,  it  is  the  moft  importunate  and  continual  :  for  of  other  afFeftions  there  is 
occafion  given  but  now  and  then ;  and  therefore  it  is  well  faid,  Invidia  fefios  dies 
non  agit :  for  it  is  ever  working  upon  fome  or  other.  And  it  is  alfo  noted,  that 
love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which  other  aftedions  do  not,  becaufe  they 
are  not  fo  continual.  It  is  alio  the  vilell  affedlion,  and  the  moft  depraved  ;  for 
which  caufe  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  devil,  who  is  called,  the  envious  man^ 
that  foijoeth  tares  amongfi  the  wheat  by  night  :  as  it  always  cometh  to  pafs,  that  envy 
worketh  fubtilly  and  in  the  dark  ;  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  fuch  as  is 
the  wheat. 

X.    0/LovE. 

'T'  H  E  ftage  is  more  beholden  to  love,  than  the  life  of  man.  For  as  to  the  ftage,. 
-■■  love  is  ever  matter  of  comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but  in  life 
it  doth  much  mifchief,  fometimes  like  a  ftren,  fometimes  like  a  fury.  You  may 
obferve,  that  amongft  all  the  great  and  worthy  perfons,  whereof  the  memory  re- 
maineth,  either  ancient  or  recent,  there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  tranfported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love ;  which  ftiews,  that  great  fpirits  and  great  bufinefs  do  keep 
out  this  weak  paffion.  You  muft  except  neverthelefs  Marcus  Antonius  the 
partner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius  the  decemvir  and  lawgiver  ; 
whereof  the  former  was  indeed  a  voluptuous  man    and  inordinate ;  but  the  latter 
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was  an  auftere  and  wife  man  :  and  therefore  it  feems,  though  rarely,  that  love  can 
find  entrance,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  but  alfo  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if 
watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor  faying  of  Epicurus  ;  Salis  svagmtm  alter  alien 
tbeatrum  fumus :  as  if  m.^.n,  made  for  the  contemplation  of  heaven,  and  all  noble 
objeds,  Ihould  do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and  make  himfdf  the  fubjeft 
though  not  of  the  mouth,  as  beafts  are,  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for 
higher  purpofes.  It  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  note  the  excefs  of  this  pafHon  ;  and  how 
it  brases  the  nature  and  value  of  things  by  this,  that  the  Ipeaking  in  a  perpetual 
hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love.  Neither  is  it  merely  in  the  phrafe  -, 
for  whereas  it  hath  been  well  laid,  that  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  petty 
flatterers  have  intelligence,  is  a  man's  felf ;  certainly  the  lover  is  more.  For  there 
was  never  proud  man  thought  fo  abfurdly  well  of  himfelf,  as  the  lover  doth  of  the 
perfon  loved  ;  and  therefore  it  was  well  faid,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  love,  and  to  be 
wife.  Neither  doth  this  weaknefs  appear  to  others  only,  and  not  to  the  party  loved, 
but  to  the  loved  mofl:  of  all ;  except  the  love  be  reciprocal.  For  it  is  a  true  rule,' 
that  love  is  ever  rewarded  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with  an  inward  and  fecret 
contempt :  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to  beware  of  this  paflion,  which  lofeth 
not  only  other  things,  but  itfelf.  As  for  the  other  lofles,  the  poet's  relation  doth  well 
figure  them  ;  that  he  that  preferred  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pallas  : 
for  whofoever  efteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  afFedion,  quitted  both  riches  and 
wifdom.  This  paflion  hath  its  floods  in  the  very  times  of  weaknefs,  which  are 
great  profperity,  and  great  adverfuy  ;  though  this  latter  hath  been  lefs  obferved  : 
both  which  times  kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and  therefore  fhew  it  to  be 
the  child  of  folly.  They  do  befl:,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it 
keep  quarter ;  and  fever  it  wholly  from  their  ferious  aifairs  and  actions  of  life  :  for  if 
it  check  once  with  bufinefs,  it  troubleth  mens  fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  thev 
can  no  ways  be  true  to  their  own  ends.  1  know  not  how,  but  martial  men  are  crjven 
to  love  :  I  ihink  it  is,  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine;  for  perils  commonly  alklo  be 
paid  in  pleafures.  There  is  in  man's  nature  a  fecret  inclination  and  motion  towards 
love  of  others,  which,  if  it  be  not  fpent  upon  fome  one  or  a  few,  doth  naturally 
fpread  itfelf  towards  many,  and  maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable  ;  as  it 
is  feen  fometimes  in  friers.  Nuptial  love  maketh  mankind  i  friendly  love  perfedteth 
it  ;  but  wanton  love  corrupteth  and  embafeth  it. 

XI.    0/ Great  Place. 

TVyT  E  N  in  great  place  are  thrice  fervants  ;  fervants  of  the  fovereign  or  ftate  -,  fer- 
J-'-*-  vants  of  fam.e  ;  and  fervants  of  bufinefs :  fo  as  they  have  no  freedom,  neither 
in  their  perfons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is  a  ftran.o^e  defire,  to 
feek  power,  and  to  lofe  liberty  •,  or  to  feek  power  over  others,  and  to  lofc  power 
over  a  man's  felf.  The  rifing  unto  place  is  laborious -,  and  by  pains  men  come  to 
greater  pains  •,  and  it  is  fometimes  bafe  and  by  indignities  men  come  to  dionities. 
The  ftanding  is  flippery,  and  the  regrefs  is  either  a  downfal,  or  at  lead  an  eclipfe, 
which  is  a  melancholy  thing.  Cum  non  fis  qui  ftieris,  non  effe  cur  veils  vhcre  F  Nay, 
men  cannot  retire  when  they  would  -,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  reafon  :  but  are 
impatient  of  privatenefs,  even  in  age  and  ficknefs,  which  require  the  fliadow  :  like 
old  townfmen,  that  will  be  fl:ill  fitting  at  their  fl:reet  door,  though  thereby  they  ofl^er 
age  to  fcorn.     Certainly  great  perfons  had  need  to  borrow  other  mens  opinions  to 
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think  themfelves  happy  ;  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot  find 
it;  but  if  they  think  with  themfelvcs  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that  other 
men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when  per- 
haps they  find  the  contrary  within.     For  they  are  the  firft  that  find  their  own  griefs  ; 
though  they  be  the  lad  that  find  their  own  faults.     Certainly  men  in  great  fortunes 
are  ftrangers  to  themfelves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  bufinefs,  they  have  no 
time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind.     IIH  mors  gravis  incubal,  qui  notus 
nitnis  otnmbus,  ignotus  moritiir  ftbi.     In  place  there  is  licence  to  do  good  and  evil ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  a  curfe;  for  in  evil  the  beft  condition  is  not  to  will  ;  the  fecond 
not  to  can.     But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  afpiring.     For  good 
thoughts,  though  God  accept  them,  yet  towards  men  are  little  better  than  good 
dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  a£t ;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place  ;  as 
the  vantage  and  commandinp;  ground.     Merit  and  go-d  works  is  the  end  of  man's 
motion  -,  and  confcience  of  the  fame  is  the  accomplifhment  of  man's  reft.     For  if  a 
man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  fhall  likewife  be  partaker  of  God's  reft. 
Et  ccnverfits  Deus,  ut  afpiceret  cpera,  quae  fei  erunt  mantis  fuae,  vldit  quod  omnia  eJJ'ent 
tona  nims;  and  then  the  fabbath.     In  the  difcharge  of  thy  place,  fet  before  thee  the 
beft  examples ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts.     And  after  a  time  fet  before 
thee  thine  own  example;  and  examine  thyfelf  ftriftly,  whether  thou  didft  not  beft 
at  firft.     Negleit  not  alio  the  examples  of  thole,  that  have  carried  themfelves  ill  in 
the  fame  place  :  not  to  fet  off"  thyfelf  by  taxing  their  memory  ;  but  to  direft  thyfelf 
what  to  avoid.     Feform  therefore,  without  bravery  or  fcandal  of  former  times  and 
perfons ;  but  yet  fet  it  down  to  thyfelf,  as   well  to  create  good  precedents,  as   to 
follow  i:hem.     Reduce  things  to  the  firft  inftitution,   and  obferve  wherein  and  how 
they  have  degenerated  ;  but  yet  afk  counfel  of  both  times  :  of  the  ancient  time  what 
is  beft  ;  and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fitteft.     Seek  to   inake  thy  courfe  regular ; 
that  men  may  know  beforehand  what  they  may  expeft :   but  be  not  too  pofitive  and 
peremptory;  and  exprefs  thyfelf  wtU  when  thou  digrefleft  from  thy  rule.      Preferve 
the  right  of  thy  place,  but  ftir  not  queftions  of  jurifdiiftion  :  and  rather  affume  thy 
right  in  filence,  and  de  faSfo,  than  voice  tt  with  claims  and  challenges.     Pr  ferve 
likewife  the  rights  of  inferior  places;  and  think  it  more  honour  to  direft  in  chief, 
than  to  be  bufy  in  all.     Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices   touching  the  execu- 
tion of  thy  place  ;  and  do  not  drive  away  fuch  as  bring  thee  information,  as  medlers', 
but  accept  of  them  in  good  part.     The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four;  dvlays, 
corruption,  roughnefs,   and  facility.     F"or  delays;  give  eafy  accefs  ;  keep  t'mes   ap- 
pointee] ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand;  and  interlace  not  bufinefs  but  of 
necefilty.     For  corruption;    do  nor  oi.ly  bind  thine  own  hands,    or  thy    fervant.s 
■hands,  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  fuicors  alfofrom  ofi'ering.  For  integriry  ufed, 
doth  the  one  ;  but  integrity  profefled,  and  with  a  manifcft  deteftanon  of  bribery,  doth 
the  other:  and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  fufpicion.     VVhofoever  is  found  va- 
riable, andchangeth  manifefily  without  manifeft  caufe,  giveth  fufpicion  of  corruption. 
Ther  fore  always  when  thou  changeft  thine  opinion  or  courfe,  profcfs  it  plainly,  and 
declare  it.   together  with  the  reafons  that  move  thee  to  change  :  and  do  not  think  to 
ileal  it,     A  fervant,  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other  apparent  caufe  of 
efteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to  clofe  corruption.     For  roughnefs  ;  it 
is  a  needlefs  caufe   of  difcontent  ;    feverity   breedeth  ftrar,   but  roughnefs  breedeth 
hate.     F^ven  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and  not  taunting.     As  for 
facility,  it  is.  worfe  than  bribery.     For  bribes  come  but  now  and  then  ;  but  if  impor- 
tunity. 
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tunity  or  idle  refpefts  lead  a  man,  he  fhall  never  be  without.  As  Solomon  faith  ;  io 
refpeSI  perjons  is  not  good  %  for  fitch  a  man  v:.ll  (ranfgrefs  for  a  piece  cf  bnad.  It  is  moft 
true  what  was  anciently  fpoi^en,  A  pi  ice  (heweth  the  man  :  and  it  fheweth  fome  to  the 
better,  and  Ibme  to  the  worfe  ;  omnium  ccnfenfu,  capax  imperii,  nifi  iwperaffel,  faith 
Tacitus  of  Galba  :  but  of  Vefpafian  he  fiith  ;  folus  impcrantif.m  Vefpafhmus  mutatus 
in  melius.  Though  the  one  was  meant  of  fufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  an  afllired  fign  of  a  worrhy  and  generous  fpirit,  whom  honour  amends. 
For  honour  is  or  fhould  be  the  place  of  virtue  :  and  as  in  nature  things  move 
violendy  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place  ;  fo  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in 
authority  fettled  and  calm.  All  rifing  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  ftair;  and  if 
there  be  faflions,  it  is  good  to  fide  a  man's  felf-  whilfl:  he  is  in  the  rifing ;  and  to 
balance  himfelf  when  he  is  placed.  Ufe  the  memory  of  thy  predeceflbr  fairly  and 
tenderly  -,  for  if  thou  dofl:  not,  it  is  a  debt  will  furely  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 
If  thou  have  collegues,  refped  them,  and  rather  call  them  \v\\e.n  they  look  not  for  it, 
than  exclude  them  when  they  have  reafon  to  look  to  be  called.  Be  not  too  fenfible, 
or  too  remen-bring  of  thy  place  in  converfation,  and  private  anfwers  to  fuitors  ;  but 
let  it  rather  be  faid,  When  he  fits  in  place  he  is  another  man. 

XII.  Of  Boldness. 

"IT  is  a  trivial  grammar  fchool  text,  but  yet  worthy  a  wife  man's  confideration; 
•^  Queftion  w.is  afked  of  Demofthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  ?  He 
anfwered,  Adtion.  What  next  ?  Adtion.  What  next  again  ?  A(5tion.  He  faid 
it  that  knew  it  bell  •,  and  had  by  nature  himfelf  no  advantage  in  that  he  commended. 
A  ftrange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator,  which  is  but  luperficial,  and  rather  the 
virtue  of  a  player,  fiiould  be  placed  fo  high  above  thofe  other  noble  parts  of  inven- 
tion, elocution,  and  the  reft :  nay  al moil:  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the 
reafon  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  generally,  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the 
vv'fe-,  and  therefore  thofe  faculties  by  which  the  foolilh  part  of  mens  minds  is  taken, 
are  moft  potent  Wonderful  like  is  the  cafe  of  boldnefsin  civil  bufinefs  -,  what  firit  ? 
Boldnefs.  What'econd  and  third  ?  Boldnefs.  And  yet  boldnefs  is  a  child  of  igno- 
rance and  bafenefs,  far  inferior  to  otlier  parts.  But  neverthelefs  it  doth  lafcinate, 
and  bind  hand  and  foot  thofe  that  are  either  (hallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courag-^, 
which  are  the  greateft  part;  yea,  and  prevaileth  with  wife  men  at  weak  times :  there- 
fore we  fee  :t  h.ith  done  wonders  in  popular  ftates,  but  with  fenates  and  princes  lefs  ; 
and  more  ever  upon  the  firft  entrance  of  bold  perfons  into  aflion,  than  loon  akcr; 
for  boldnefs  is  an  ill  keeper  of  promife.  Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the 
natural  body,  fo  there  are  mo  mteb  inks  for  the  politic  body:  men  that  undertake 
gre..t  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want  the 
grounds  of  fcience,  and  therefore  cannot  h  dd  out  :  nay,  you  ftiall  lee  a  bold  fellow 
many  tmes  do  Mahomet's  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  th.rt  he 
would  call  an  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  oblervers 
of  his  law.  The  people  afiTembled  :  Mahomet  called  tlie  hill  to  come  to  him  again 
and  agiin  -,  and  when  the  hill  ftood  ftill  he  was  never  a  wiiit  abafhed,  but  faid,  "  If 
<■•  the  h  11  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill."  So  thefe 
m'D,  when  they  have  promifed  great  matters,  and  faded  molt  fh.miefully,  yet,  if 
they  h'jve  the  perfeftion  of  boldnefs,  they  will  but  (light  it  over,  and  make  a  turn, 
ard  no  more  ado.     Certainly  to  men  of  ereat  judgment  bold  perfons  are  a  Iport  to 
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behold ;  nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  alfo  boldnefs  hath  fomewhat  of  the  ridiculous :  for  " 
if  abfurdity  be  the  fubjeft  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great  bo'dnefs  is  feldom 
without  fome  abfurdity  :  efpecially  it  is  a  fport  to  fee  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of 
countenance,  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  mod  fhrunken  and  wooden  pofture,  as 
needs  it  muft;  for  in  bafhfulnefs  the  fpirits  do  a  little  go  and  come  •,  but  with  bold 
men,  upon  like  occafion,  they  ftand  at  a  ftay  ;  like  a  ftale  at  chefs,  where  it  is  no 
mace,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  ftir :  but  this  laft  were  fitter  for  a  fatire,  than  for  a 
ferious  obfervation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldnefs  is  ever  blind  ;  for  it 
feeih  not  dangers  and  inconveniencies  :  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counfel,  good  in  execu- 
tion :  fo  that  the  right  ufe  of  bold  perfons  is,  that  they  never  command  in  chief,  but 
be  feconds,  and  under  the  diredion  of  others.  For  in  counfel,  it  is  good  to  fee  dan- 
gers ;  and  in  execution  not  to  fee  them,  except  they  be  very  great, 

XIII.    Of  Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature.  M 

T  Take  goodnefs  in  this  fenfe,  the  affecting  of  the  weal  of  men,  which  is  what  the  1 

■*•  Grecians  called  fhilanthropia ;  and  the  word  humanity,  as  it  is  ufed,  is  a  little  too 
light  to  exprefs  it.     Goodnefs  1  call  the  habit,  and  goodnefs  of  nature  the  inclination. 
This  of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind  is  the  greateft,  being  the  chara£ter  of 
the  Deity  ;  and  without  it  man  is  a  bufy,  mifchievous,  wretched  thing,  no   better 
than  a  kind  of  vermin.     Goodnefs  anfwers  to  the  theological  virtue  charity,  and  ad- 
mits no  excefs  but  error.     The  defire  of  power  in  excefs  caufed   the  angels  to  fall ; 
the  defire  of  knowledge  in  excefs  caufed  man  to  fall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  ex- 
cefs ;  neither  can   angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.     The  inclination  to  good- 
nefs is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man  -,  infomuch,  that  if  it  iflue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  living  creatures  -,  as  it  is  feen  in  the  Turks,   a  cruel 
people,  who  neverthelefs  are  kind  to  beafts,   and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds  :  info- 
much,   as  Bufbechius   reporteth,  a  chriflian  boy  in  Conftantinople  had  like  to  have 
been  iloned  for  gagging,   in  a  waggifhnefs,  a  long-billed  fowl.     Errors  indeed  in 
this  virtue  of  goodnels  or  charity  may  be  comtr.itted.     The  Italians  have  an  ungra- 
cious  proverb  •,  Tanto  hion  che  val  nknte ;    So  good,  that  he  is  good  for  nothing. 
AnJ  one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,   Nicholas  Machiavel,  had  the  confidence  to  put  in 
writing,  alnioll  in  plain  terms,    that  the  chriflian  faith  had  given  up  good  men   in 
prey  to  thofe  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjuft  :  vv'hich  he  fpake,  becaufe  indeed   there 
v^as  Uiver  law,  or  fc6t,  or  opinion,  did  fo  much  magnify  goodnefs,   as  the  chriftian 
religion  doth  :  therefore   to  avoid  the  fcandal,  and  the  danger  both,    it  is  good  to 
take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  an  habit  fo  excellent.     Seek  the  good  of  other  men, 
but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces   or  fancies-,  for  that  is  but  facility  or  foftnefs, 
which  taketh  an  honed  mind  prifoner.     Neither  give  thou  /Efop's  cock  a  gem,  Vvfho 
would  be  better  plealed,  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.     The  example  of  God 
teacheththe  leflbn  truly  -,  he  feiideth  bis  rain,  o/nd  mcketh  hjsjun  to  jhir.e  upon  the  jujl 
and  the  unjuft  ;  but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth,   nor  Ihine  honour  and  virtues  upon  men 
equally  :  common  benefits   are  to  be  communicated  with  all,   but  peculiar  benefits 
with  choice.     And  beware,  how  in  making  the  portraiture  thou  breakeft  the  pattern  ; 
for  divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourfelves  the  pattern,  the  love  of  our  neighbours  but 
the  portraiture  :  Sell  dl  thou  baft,  end  give  it  to  tbe  poor,  and  follovj  me.     But  fell 
not  all  thou  haft,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me  ;  that  is,  except  thou  have  a  vo- 
cation, wherein  thou  mayeft  do  as  much  good  with  Uttle  means  as  with  great :  for 
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otherwlfe,  in  feeding  the  flreams  thou  dryefi:  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a 
Iiabit  of  goodnefs  dircifted  by  right  realbn  ;  but  there  is  in  lome  men,  even  in  nature, 
a  difpofition  towards  it ;  as  on  the  other  fide  there  is  a  natural  malignity.  For  there 
be,  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affeft  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter  fort  of  malig- 
nity turneth  but  to  a  crofTnel's,  or  frowardnefs,  or  aptnefs  to  oppofe,  or  difHcilnefs,  or 
the  like;  but  the  deeper  fort  to  envy,  and  mere  mifchiet.  Such  men,  in  other  mens 
calamities,  are  as  it  were  in  leafon,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading  part ;  not  fo  good 
as  the  dogs  that  licked  Lazarus'  lores,  but  like  flies  that  are  ftill  buzzing  upon  any 
thing  that  is  raw-,  Mi/antbropi,  that  make  it  their  pradice  to  bring  men  to  the 
bough,  and  yet  have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpofe  in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had. 
Such  difpofitions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fitteft 
timber  to  make  great  politics  of;  like  to  knee  timber,  that  is  good  for  (hips  that 
are  ordained  to  be  tofled,  but  not  for  building  houfes  that  fliall  Hand  firm.  The 
parts  and  figns  of  goodnefs  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to 
ftrangers,  it  (hews  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  ifland  cut  off 
from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them.  If  he  be  compafiionate  towards 
the  affli(5lions  of  others,  it  (hews  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wounded 
itlelf  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he  eafily  pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  fliews  that 
his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  fo  that  he  cannot  be  (hot.  If  he  be  thankful  for 
Imall  benefits,  it  (hews  that  he  weighs  mens  minds,  and  not  their  traOi.  But  above 
all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's  perfeflion,  that  he  would  wifli  to  be  an  afialbema  from 
Chrift  for  the  falvation  of  his  brethren,  it  (hews  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and  a 
kind  of  conformity  with  Chrift  himlelf. 

XIV.    Of  NOBILITV. 

VX^E  will  fpeak  of  nobility  firft  as  a  portion  of  an  efiate,  then  as  a  condition  of 
particular  perfon.  A  monarchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a 
pure  and  abfolute  tyranny  -,  as  that  of  the  Turks  :  for  nobility  attempers  fovereignty, 
and  draws  the  eyes  of  the  people  fomewhat  afide  from  the  line  royal.  But  for  de- 
mocracies, they  need  not  ;  and  they  are  commonly  more  quiet,  and  Icfs  fubjecl  to 
fedition,  than  where  there  are  ftirps  of  nobles  ;  for  mens  eyes  are  upon  the  bufinels,: 
and  not  upon  the  perfons :  or  if  upon  the  perfons,  it  is  for  the  bufincfs  fake,  as 
fittefl,  and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  fee  theSwitzers  laft  well,  nocwithftand- 
ing  their  diverfity  of  religion,  and  of  cantons  :  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not 
refpecrs.  The  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  their  governn■l^nt,  excel : 
for  where  there  is  an  equality,  the  confultations  are  more  indifferent,  and  the  pay- 
ments and  tributes  more  chearful.  A  great  and  potent  nobility  addeth  majefty  to  a 
monarch,  but  diminiflieth  power-,  and  putteth  life  and  fpirit  into  the  people,  bur 
prefl"eth  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobles  are  not  too  great  for  fovereignty,  nor 
for  juftice;  and  yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the  infolency  of  inferiors  may  be 
broken  upon  them,  before  it  come  on  too  faft  upon  the  majefty  of  kings.  A  nu- 
merous nobility  caufeth  poverty  and  inconvenience  in  a  (late,  for  it  is  a  furcharge  of 
expence  •,  and  befides,  it  being  of  necelTity  that  many  of  the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be 
weak  in  fortune,  it  maketh  a  kind  of  diiproportion  between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  nobihty  in  particular  perfons :  it  is  a  reverend  thing  to  fee  an  ancient  caftle 
or  building  not  in  decay  ;  or  to  fee  a  fair  timber  tree  found  and  perfeft  -,  how  much 
more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family,  which  hatli  flood  againfl  the  waves  and 

weathers 
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weathers  of  time?  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  aft  of  power,  but  ancient  nobility  is 
tVie  a£l  of  time.  Thofe  that  are  firft  raifed  to  nobility,  are  commonly  more  virtu- 
ous, but  lefs  innocent,  than  their  defccndents  •,  for  there  is  rarely  any  rifing,  but  by 
a  commixture  of  good  and  evil  arts  :  but  it  is  reafon  the  memory  of  their  virtues 
remain  to  thtrir  pollerlty,  and  their  faults  die  with  themfelves.  Nobility  of  birth 
commonly  abateth  indurtry  •,  and  he  that  is  not  induftrious,  envieth  him  that  is. 
Befides,  noble  perfons  cannot  go  much  higher  -,  and  he  that  flandeth  at  a  (lay, ' 
when  others  rife,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy.  On  the  other  fide,  nobility 
extinCTuiflieth  the  paffive envy  from  others  towards  them,  beciufe  they  are  in  pofieHion 
of  honour.  Certainly  kings  that  have  able  men  of  their  nobility,  iliall  find  eaie  in 
employing  them,  and  a  better  Aide  into  their  bufinefs  :  for  people  naturally  bend  to 
them,  as  born  in  fome  fort  to  command. 

XV.  Of  Seditions  and  Troubles. 

SHEPHERDS  of  people  had  need  know  the  kalendars  of  tempefls  in  ftate ; 
which  are  commonly  greateit  when  things  grow  to  equality  •,  as  natural  tempefts 
•are  greateft  about  the  aequinociia.  And  as  there  are  certain  hollow  blalls  of  wind, 
and  Tecrct  fwellings  of  feas,  before  a  tempeft,  fo  are  there  in  flatcs  : 

lUe  eiiam  caecos  injlare  luuiuUus 
Saepe  monel,  fraudefque  et  operta  tunufcere  lel'a. 
Libels   and  licentious  difcourfes  againlt  the   ftate,    when  they  are  frequent  and 
open,  and  in  like  fort  falfe  news  often  running  up  and  down  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  ftate,  and  haftily  embraced,  are  amongft  the  figns  of  troubles.     Virgil  giving 
the  pedigree  of  Fame,  faith,  fhe  was  fifter  to  the  giants. 
Jl'am  Terra  parens^  ira  irritala  dcortim, 
Eatremam,  ut  perbibent,  Coeo  Enceladoque  fiTorem 
Progenuit. 
As  if  fames  were  the   relicks  of  fcditions  pafl  :  but  they  are  no  lefs  indeed  the  pre- 
ludes of  feditions  to  come.     Howfoever  he  noteth  it  right,    that   feditious  tumults 
and  feditious  fames,  differ  no  more,  but  as  brother  and  fifter,  mafculine  and  femi- 
nine •,  efpecially  if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  bell  adions  of  a  ftate,   and  the  moft 
plaufible,  and  which  ought  to  give  greateft  contentment,  are  taken  in  ill   fen fe  and 
traduced  :  for  that  fliews  the  envy  great,  as  l^acitus  faith  ;  conflata  magna  iavidia, 
feu  bene,  feu  male,  gefta  premunt.     Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  becaufe  tliefe  fames 
are  a  fif^n  of  troubles,  that  the  fupprefiing  of  them  with  too   much  ieverity  fliouki 
be  a  remedy  of  troubles.      For  the  dcfpifing  of   them   many   times  checks   them 
beft  ;  and  the  going  about  to  ftop  them,  doth  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived.     Alfo 
that  kind  of  obedience  which  Tacitus  fp.eaketh  of,  is  to  be  held  fufpeded  ;   Ercjit  in 
ejficio,  fed  t  amen  qui  maHent  mandaia  impcrantium  interpret  art,  quam  exequi;  di  puting, 
excufing,   cavilling  upon  mandates  and  direftions,   is  a  kind  of  fhaking  olT  the  yoke, 
and  afiTay  of  difobeuience  :  efpecially  if  in  thofe  difputings  they  which  are  for  the  ci- 
redion,  fpeak  fearfully  and  tenderly  ;   and  thofe  that  are  againft  it,  audacioufly. 

Alfo,  as  Machiavel  noteth  well,  when  princes,  that  ought  to  be  common  parents, 
make  themfelves  as  a  party,  and  lean  to  a  fide,  it  is  as  a  boat  that  is  overthrown  by 
uneven  weight  on  the  one  fide  :  as  was  well  feen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third 
of  France  ;  for  firft,  himfelf  entered  league  for  the  extirpation  of  the  protcftants  ;, 
and  prefently  afcer  the  fame  league  was  turned  upon  himfelf.  For  when  the  autho- 
rity 
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rity  of  princes  is  made  but  an  accefiary  to  a  caufe,  and  that  there  be  other  bands 
that  tie  faller  than  the  band  ci"  fovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put  ahnoft  cue  of 
poffcfllon. 

Alfo,  when  difcords,  and  quarrels,  and  fadions,  are  carried  openly  and  audaci- 
oudy,  it  is  a  fign  the  reverence  of  government  is  loft.  For  the  motions  of  the 
^reateft  perfons  in  a  government  ought  to  be  as  the  motions  of  the  planets  under 
primum  mobile,  according  to  the  old  opinion ;  which  is,  that  every  one  of  them  is 
carried  fwiftly  by  the  higheft  motion,  and  foftly  in  their  own  motion.  And  therefore 
when  great  ones  in  their  own  particular  motion  move  violendy,  and,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
prefleth  it  well,  likrius,  quam  ut  imperantium  meminijfent  -,  it  is  a  fign  the  orbs  are 
out  of  frame.  For  reverence  is  that  wherewith  princes  are  girt  from  God,  who 
threatneth  the  diffolving  thereof  ;  fcham  cingula  regum. 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are  mainly  fjiaken  or  weakened, 
which  are  religion,  jullice,  counfel,  and  treafure.  men  had  need  to  pray  for  fair 
weather.  But  let  us  pafs  from  this  part  of  predidtions,  concerning  which,  neverthe- 
Jefs,  more  light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  followeth,  and  let  us  fpeak  firft  of 
the  materials  of  feditions  ;  then  of  the  motives  of  them  ;  and  thirdly  of  the  rtm:- 
dies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  feditions.  It  is  a  thing  well  to  be  confidered  -,  fo  r 
the  fureft  way  to  prevent  iediuons,  if  the  times  do  bear  it,  is  to  take  away  the 
matter  of  them.  For  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whence  the  fpark 
fhall  come  that  fliall  fet  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  feditions  is  of  two  kinds : 
much  poverty,  and  much  difcontentment.  It  is  certain,  fo  many  overthrown  eftates, 
fo  many  votes  for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth  well  the  ftate  of  Rome  before  the  civil 
war  ; 

Hinc  ufura  vorax,  rapidumque  in  tempore  foenus, 
H:nc  concuffa  fides,  et  multis  utile  bdlum. 
This  fame  muliis  utile  helium  is  an  afl"ured  and  infallible  fign  of  a  flare  difpofed  to 
feditions  and  troubles.  And  if  this  poverty  and  broken  eftate  in  the  betcer  fort 
be  joined  with  a  want  and  necefTity  in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent 
and  great.  For  the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worft.  As  for  d:fcontentments, 
they  are  in  the  politic  body  like  to  humours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to 
gather  a  preternatural  heat,  and  to  inflame.  And  let  no  prince  meafure  the  danger 
of  them  by  this ;  whether  they  be  jufl,  or  unjuft  ;  for  that  were  to  imagine  people 
to  be  too  reafonable ;  who  do  often  fpurn  at  their  own  good  :  nor  yet  by  this  ; 
whether  the  griefs  whereupon  they  rife  be  in  fail  great  or  fmall.  For  they  are  the 
mod  dangerous  difcontentments,  where  the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling.  Dokndi 
modus,  thnetiui  non  item.  Befides,  in  great  oppreffions,  the  fame  things  that  provoke 
the  patience,  do  withal  mate  the  courage;  but  in  fears  it  is  not  fo.  Neither  let  any 
prince  or  flate  be  fecure  concerning  difcontentments,  becaufe  they  have  been  often, 
or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  enfiied  ;  for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapour 
or  fume,  doth  not  turn  into  a  florm  •,  fo  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  fforms,  though 
they  blow  over  divers  times,  yet  may  fall  at  laft  ;  and  as  the  Spanifh  proverb 
noteth  well,  the  cord  breaketh  at  the  laft  by  the  weakefl  pull. 

The  caufes  and  motives  of  feditions  are,  innovation  in  religion,  taxes,  alteration 
of  laws  and  cuftom?,  breaking  of  privileges,  general  opprelTion,  advancement  of 
unworthy  perfons,  Ifrangers,  dearths,  difbanded  foldiers,  factions  grown  defperate  ; 
and  whatfoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knitteth  them  in  a  common  caufe. 

Vol.    I.  O  o  o  For 
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For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  fome  general  prefervatives,  whereof  we  willfpeak ; 
as  for  the  juft  cure,  it  muft  anfwer  to  the  particular  difeafe :  and  fo  be  left  to  coun- 
fel,  rather  than  rule. 

The  firft  remedy  or  prevention,  is  to  remove  by  all  means  pofTible  that  material 
caufe  of  fedition,  whereof  we  fpake  ;  which  is  want  and  poverty  in  the  eftate.  To 
which  purpofe  ferveth  the  opening  and  well  balancing  of  trade  -,  the  cherifhing  of 
manufaftures  •,  the  banifhing  of  idlenefs ;  the  repreffing  of  wafte  and  excefs  by 
fumptuary  laws  ;  the  improvement  and  hulbanding  of  the  foil ;  the  regulating  of 
prices  of  things  vendible  ;  the  moderating  of  taxes  and  tributes,  and  the  like. 
Generally  it  is  to  be  forefeen,  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom,  efpecially  if  it  be 
not  mown  down  by  wars,  do  not  exceed  the  ftock  of  the  kingdom,  which  fhould 
maintain  them.  Neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number  :  for  a 
Imaller  number,  that  fpend  more,  and  earn  lefs,  do  wear  out  an  eftate  fooner  than 
a  greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather  more.  Therefore  the  multiplying  of 
nobility,  and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over  proportion  to  the  common  people, 
doth  fpeedily  bring  a  ftate  to  neceflity :  and  fo  doth  likewife  an  overgrown  clergy  ; 
for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  ftock ;  and  in  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred  fcholars, 
than  preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  remembered,  that  forafmuch  as  the  increafe  of  any  eftate  muft 
be  upon  the  foreigner,  for  whatfoever  is  fomewhere  gotten  is  fomewhere  loft,  there 
be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  felleth  unto  another  ;  the  commodity  as  nature 
yieldeth  it  ;  the  manufa<5ture  ■,  and  the  vedure  or  carriage.  So  that  if  thefe  three 
wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  as  in  a  fpring  tide.  And  it  cometh  many  times  to  pafs, 
that  matcricm  fiiperabit  cfus,  that  the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the 
material,  and  enricheth  a  ftate  more  ;  as  is  notably  feen  in  the  Low-Country  men, 
who  have  the  beft  mines  above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  ufed,  that  the  treafure  and  moneys  in  a 
ftate  be  not  gathered  into  few  hands.  For  othcrwife  a  ftate  may  have  a  great  ftock, 
and  yet  ftarve.  And  money  is  like  muck,  not  good  except  it  be  fpread.  This  is 
done  chiefiy  by  fupprefiing,  or  at  the  leaft  keeping  a  ftrait  hand  upon  the  devour- 
ing trades  of  ufury,  ingroffing,  great  pafturages,  and  tlie  like. 

For  removing  difcontentments,  or  at  leaft  the  danger  of  them  :  there  is  in  every 
ftate,  as  we  know,  two  portions  of  fubjedts,  the  nobleffe,  and  the  commonalty. 
When  one  of  thefe  is  difcontcnt,  the  danger  is  not  great  •,  for  common  people  are 
of  flow  motion,  if  they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  fort-,  and  the  greater  fort  are 
of  I'mall  ftrength,  except  the  multitude  be  apt  and  ready  to  move  ot  themfelves. 
Then  is  the  danger,  when  the  greater  fort  do  but  wait  for  the  troubling  of  the 
waters  amongft  the  meaner,  that  then  they  may  declare  themfelves.  The  poets 
feign,  that  the  reft  of  the  Gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter  -,  which  he  hearing  of,, 
by  the  counfcl  of  Pallas,,  fent  for  Briareus  with  his  hund-f-ed  hands  to  come  in  to  his 
aid.  An  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  fliew,  how  fife  it  is  for  monarchs  to  make  fure  of 
the  good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  difcontentments  to  evaporate,  fo  it  be 
without  too  great  infolency  or  bravery,  is  a  fafe  way.  For  he  that  turneth  the 
humours  back,  and  niaketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,,  endangcreth  malign  ulcers 
and  pernicious  impoftumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become  Prometheus,  in  the  cafe  of  difron- 
tentmcntSj,  for  there  is  not  a  better  provifion  againft  them.     Epimetheus,  when 

griefs 
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griefs  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at  laft  fhut  the  lid  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  ot 
the  veflcl.  Certainly  the  politic  and  artificial  nourifhing  and  entertaining  of 
hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  bcil  antidotes  againft 
the  poifon  of  difcontentments.  And  it  is  a  certain  fign  of  a  wife  government  and 
proceeding,  when  it  can  hold  mens  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  fatisfadion  : 
and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  fuch  manner,  as  no  evil  fliall  appear  lb  peremp- 
tory, but  that  it  hath  fome  outlet  of  hope  •,  which  is  the  lefs  hard  to  do,  becaufc 
both  particular  perfons  and  fadions  are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themfelvcs,  or  at  leafl; 
to  brave  tliat  which  they  believe  not. 

Alio,  the  forefiglit  and  prevention  that  there  be  no  likely  or  fit  head,  whereunto 
difcontented  perfons  may  refort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join,  is  a  known  but 
an  excellent  pjint  of  caution.  1  underhand  a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatnels 
and  reputation  ;  that  hath  confidence  with  the  difcontented  party,  and  upon  whom 
they  turn  cheir  eyes  ■,  and  that  is  thought  difcontented  in  his  own  particular  :  which 
kind  of  perfons  are  either  to  be  won  and  reconciled  to  the  fl:atc,  and  that  in  a  faft 
and  true  manner  ;  or  to  be  confronted  with  fome  other  of  the  lame  party  that  may 
oppofe  them,  and  fo  divide  the  reputation.  Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking 
of  all  factions  and  combinations  that  are  adverfe  to  the  ftate,  and  fetting  them  at 
diftance,  or  at  leaft  diftruft  amongft  themfelves,  is  not  one  of  the  worfl;  remedies. 
For  it  is  a  defperate  cafe,  if  thofe  that  hold  with  the  proceeding  of  the  fliate,  be 
full  of  difcord  and  faction  ;  and  thofe  that  are  againft  it  be  entire  and  united. 

I  have  noted,  that  fome  witty  and  (harp  fpeeches  which  have  fallen  from  princes, 
have  given  fire  to  feditions.  Casfar  did  himfelf  infinite  hurt  in  thatfpecch;  Sylla 
■ftefcivit  litiras,  von  potuit  di£lare  :  for  it  did  utterly  cut  ofl^  that  hope  which  men  had 
entertained,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other  give  over  his  diclatorfliip.  Galba 
undid  himfelf  by  that  fpeech  ;  Leg!  afe  'ruilitem,  non  emi  :  for  it  put  the  foldiers  out 
of  hope  of  the  donative.  Probuslikewife  by  that  fpeech.  Si  vixero^  non  opus  erit  am- 
plius  Romano  imperio  luUitibus  ;  a  fpeech  of  great  defpair  for  the  foldiers  :  and  many 
the  like.  Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and  ticklifli  time";,  to  beware 
what  they  fay  •,  efpecially  in  thefe  fliort  fpeeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and 
are  thought  to  be  fliot  out  of  their  fecret  intentions.  For,  as  for  large  difcourfes, 
they  are  flat  things,  and  not  fo  much  noted. 

Lafhly,  let  princes,  againft  all  events,  not  be  without  fome  great  perfon,  one,  or 
rather  more,  of  military  valour  near  unto  them,  for  the  reprefTmg  of  feditions  in  their 
beginnings.  For  without  that,  there  ufeth  to  be  more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the 
firft  breaking  out  of  troubles,  than  were  fir.  And  the  ftate  runneth  the  danger  of 
that  which  Tacitus  faith,  atqiie  is  habitus  animorufn  fail,  ut  pefimuiu  faciniis  c.uderent 
pauci,  p'.ures  i-ellent,  cmnes paterentur.  But  let  fuch  mihtary  perfons  be  aflured  and 
well  reputed  of,  rather  than  factious  and  popular  -,  holding  alfo  good  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  other  great  men  in  the  Hate  ;  or  elfe  the  remedy  is  worfe  than  the 
difeafe. 

XVI.     O/' Atheism. 

T  Had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Al- 
*■  coran,  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore  God 
never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheifm,  becaufehis  ordinary  works  convince  it. 
It  is  true,  that  a  little  philofophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atlieifm  ;  but  depth  in 

O  0  o  2  philo- 
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philofophy  bringeth  mens  minds  about  to  religion  :  for  while  the  mind  of  mai:- 
looketh  upon  fecond  caufes  fcattered,  it  may  fometimes  reft  in  them  and  go  no  far- 
ther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it 
muft  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity.  Nay  even  that  fchool  which  is  moft  ac- 
cufed  of  atheifm,  doth  moft  demonftrate  religion  :  that  is  the  fchool  of  Leucippus. 
and  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  For  it  is  a  thoufand  times  more  credible,  that  four 
mutable  elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  eflfence  duly  and  eternally  placed,  need 
no  God ;  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  fmall  portions,  or  feeds  unplaced,  fhould 
have  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marfhal.  The  Scripture 
faith.  The  fool  hathfaid  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God :  it  is  not  faid,  the  fool  hath  thought 
in  his  heart.  So  as  he  rather  faith  it  by  rote  to  himfelf,  as  that  he  would  have,  than 
that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  perfuaded  of  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a 
God,  but  thofe  for  whom  it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in  no- 
thing more,  that  atheifm  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this ; 
that  atheifts  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within 
themfelves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  ftrengthened  by  the  confent  of  others :  nay 
more,  you  fhall  have  atheifts  ftrive  to  get  dilciples,  as  it  fareth  with  other  fedts  :  and, 
which  is  moft  of  all,  you  fliall  have  of  them  that  will  fuffer  for  atheifm,  and  not 
recant  ;  whereas  if  they  did  truly  think  that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as  God,  why 
fhould  they  trouble  themfelves  ?  Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he  did  but  diflemble, 
for  his  credit's  fake,  when  he  affirmed  there  were  bleffed  natures,  but  fuch  as  en- 
joyed themfelves  without  having  refpeft  to  the  government  of  the  world.  Where- 
in they  fay  he  did  temporize,  though  in  fecret  he  thought  there  was  no  God.  But 
certainly  he  is  traduced  j  for  his  words  are  noble  and  divine :  Non  deos  vuJgi  negare 
■profanum  ;  fed  vulgi  opiniones  diis  applicare  frofanum.  Plato  could  have  faid  no 
more.  And  although  he  had  the  confidence  to  deny  the  adminiftration,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the  weft  have  names  for  their  par- 
ticular gods,  though  they  have  no  name  for  God  :  as  if  the  heathens  fhould  have 
had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  etc.  but  not  the  word  Deus :  which  fhews, 
that  even  thofe  barbarous  people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not  the  lati- 
tude and  extent  of  it.  So  that  againft  atheifts  the  very  favages  take  part  with  the 
very  fiibtileft  philofophers.  The  contemplative  atheift  is  rare ;  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion, 
a  Lucian  perhaps,  and  ibme  others:  and  yet  they  feem  to  be  more  than  they  are ; 
for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion  or  fuperftition,  are  by  the  adverfe 
part  branded  with  the  name  of  atheifts.  But  the  great  atheifts  indeed  are  hypo- 
crites ;  which  are  ever  handling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling  -,  fo  as  they  muft 
needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  caufes  of  atheifm  are  ;  divifions  in  religion,  if 
they  be  many  ;  for  any  one  main  divifion  addeth  zeal  to  both  fides  ;  but  many  di- 
vifions introduce  atheifm.  Another  is,  fcandal  of  priefts  ;  when  it  is  come  to  that 
which  S.  Bernard  faith,  non  ejijam  dicere,  ut  pofulus,fic  facerdos  :  quia  necficpopulus, 
utfacerdos.  A  third  is,  cuftom  of  profane  fcoffing  in  holy  matters  •,  which  doth  by 
little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion.  And  laftly,  learned  times,  efpe- 
cially  with  peace  and  profperity  :  for  troubles  and  adverfities  do  more  bow  mens 
minds  to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God,  deftroy  man's  nobility  :  for  certainly 
man  is  of  kin  to  the  beafts  by  his  body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his  fpi- 
rit,  he  is  a  bafe  and  ignoble  creature.  It  deftroys  likewife  magnanimity,  and  the 
raifingof  human  nature  :  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark  what  a  generofity 
and  courage  he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds  himfelf  maintained  by  a  man  ;  who  to 

him 
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Rim  is  inftead  of  a  God,  or  meliornatura:  which  courage  is  manifeftly  fuch,  as  that 
creature,  without  that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never  attain. 
So  man,  when  he  reftethand  afllireth  himlelf  upon  divine  protedtion  and  favour,  ga- 
thereth  a  force  and  faith,  which  human  nature  in  itfelf  could  not  obtain  :  therefore 
as  atheifm  is  in  all  refpeifls  hateful,  fo  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of  the 
means  to  exalt  itlelf  above  human  frailty.  As  it  is  in  particular  perfons,  fo  it  is  in 
nations  :  never  was  there  fuch  a  ftate  for  magnanimity  as  Rome  -,  of  this  ftate  hear 
what  Cicero  faith  :  ^am  volumus,  licet,  patres  confcripti,  nos  ajnemus,  tatnen  nee  tmme- 
ro  Hifpanos,  nee  rohore  Gallos,  nee  ealliditate  Poenos,  Jtee  artibus  Graecos,  nee  denique  hoc 
ipfo  hujus  gent  is  et  terrae  domejiico  nativoque  fenfu  Italos  ipfos  et  Latinos  ;  fed  pietate,  ac 
religione,  atque  hac  una  fafientia,  quoddeorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  gubernart- 
que  perjpeximus,  cmnes  gentes  nationefque  fuperavinius. 

XVII.     Of  Superstition. 

TT  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  fuch  an  opinion  as  is  unwor- 
thy  of  him :  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely  :  and  certainly  fuperfti- 
tion  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch  faith  well  to  that  purpofe  :  "  Surely,. 
"  faith  he,  1  had  rather  a  great  deal  men  fhould  fay,  there  was  no  fuch  man  at  all  as 
"  Plutarch,  than  that  they  fhould  fay,  that  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat 
*'  his  children  as  foon  as  they  were  born  •,  as  the  poets  fpeak.  of  Saturn."  And  as 
the  contumely  is  greater  towards  God,  fo  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men. 
Atheifm  leaves  a  man  to  fenfe,  to  philofophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputa- 
tion ■,  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not : 
but  fuperftition  difmounts  all  thefe,  and  erefteth  an  abfolute  monarchy  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Therefore  atheifm  did  never  perturb  ftates ;  for  it  makes  men  wary  of 
themfelves,  as  looking  no  farther :  and  we  fee  the  times  inclined  to  atheifm,  as  the 
time  of  Augullus  Csfar,  were  civil  times.  But  fuperftition  hath  been  the  confu- 
fion  of  many  ftates  ;  and  bringeth  in  a  new  prijiiian  mobt'e,  that  raviftieth.all  tlie 
fpheres  of  government.  The  mafter  of  fuperftition  is  the  people  •,  and  in  all  fuper- 
ftition wife  men  follow  fools  ;  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  pratftice,  in  a  reverfed  or- 
der. It  was  gravely  faid  by  fome  of  the  prelates  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where  the 
doctrine  of  the  fchoolmen  bare  great  fway  ;  that  the  fchoolm.en  were  like  aftrono- 
mers,  which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  fuch  engines  of  orbs,  to  fave  the 
phaenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no  fuch  things  ;  and  in  like  manner, 
that  the  fchoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  fubtile  and  intricate  axioms  and  theorems, 
to  fave  the  practice  of  the  church.  The  caufes  of  fuperftition  are  :  pleafing  and  fen- 
fual  rites  and  ceremonies:  excefs  of  outward  and  pharifaical  holinefs :  over-great 
reverence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church  :  the  ftratagems  of  pre- 
lates for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre  :  the  favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions, 
which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  novelties  :  the  taking  an  aim  at  divine  mat- 
ters by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations  :  and  laftly,  barba- 
rous times,  efpecially  joined  with  calamities  ar,d  difafters.  Superftition  without  a 
veil  is  a  deformed  thing  :  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  folike  a  man  j 
fo  the  fimilitude  of  fuperftition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed.  And  as 
wholefome  meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms  •,  fo  good  forms  and  orders  corrupt  into 
a  number  of  petty  obfervances.  There  is  a  fuperftition  in  avoiding  fuperftition  ; 
when  men  think  to  do  beft,  if  they  go  fartheft  from  the  fuperftition  formerly  re- 
ceived • 
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ceivcd  :  therefore  care  (hould  be  had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings,  the  good  be 
not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is  done  when  the  people  is  the  re- 
former, 

XVIII.     Of  Travel. 

'T^  RAVEL  in  the  younger  fort  is  a  part  of  education  i  in  the  elder  a  part  of  expe- 
-''•    riencc.     He  that  travelleth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  fome  entrance  into  the 
language,  goeth  to  fchool,  and  not  to  travel.     That  young  men  travel  under  fome 
tutor,  or  grave  fcrvant,  I  allow  well  -,  fo  that  he  be  fuch  a  one  that  hath  the  lan- 
guage, and  hath  been  in  the  country  before  ;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them 
what  things  are  worthy  to  be  feen  in  the  country  where  they  go,  what  acquaintances 
they  are  to  feck,  what  exercifes  or  difcipline  the  place  yieldeth.      For  elfe  young  men 
fhall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little.     It  is  a  ftrange  thing,  that  in  fea-voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  fl<y  and  fea,  men  fliould  make  diaries  •,  but  in 
land  travel,  wherein  fo  much  is  to  be  obferved,  for  the  moft  part  they  omit  it-,  as 
if  chance  were   fitter  to  be  regiftercd  than  oblervation.     Let  diaries  therefore   be 
brought  in  ufe.     The  tilings  to  be  feen  and  obferved  are :   the  courts  of  princes, 
cfpecially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambafiadors  :   the  courts  of  jultice  while  they 
fit  and  hear  caufes  :  and  fo  of  confiftories  ecclefiaftic  :   the  churches  and  monafte- 
ries,  with  the  monuments  which   are   therein  extant  :  the  walls   and  fortifications 
of  cities  and  towns,  and  fo  the  havens  and  harbours  :  antiquities  and  ruins  ;  libra- 
ries, colleges,  difputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are  ;  fhipping  and  navies ;  houfes, 
and  gardens  of  ftate  and  pleafure  near  great  cities  •,  armories,  arfenals,  magazines, 
exchanges,  burfcs,   warehoufes -,  exercifes  of  horfeman (hip,  fencing,  training  of  fol- 
diers,  and  the  like  •,  comedies,  fuch  whereunto  the  better  fort  of  perfons  do  refort; 
treafuries  of  jewels  and  robes,  cabinets  and  rarities:   and  to  conclude,  whatfoever  is 
memorable   in  the  places  where  they  go.     After  all  which  the  tutors  or  fcrvants 
ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.     As  for  triumphs,   mafks,  feafts,  weddings,  fune- 
rals, capital  executions,  and  fuch  fhews,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them  •, 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglefted.     If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travel 
into  ahttle  room,  and  in  Ihort  time  to  gather  much,  this  you  muft  do  :   firft,  as  was 
faid,  he  muft  have  ibme  entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth.  Then  he  mull 
have  fuch  a  fervant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likev/ife  iaid.     Let 
him  carry  with  him  alfo  fome  card  or  book  defcribing  the  country  where  he  travel- 
leth, which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inquiry.     Let  him  keep  alfo  a  diary.     Let 
him  not  flay  long  in  one  city  or  town  •,  more  or  lels  as  the  place  deferveth,  but  not 
long  :  nay,  when  he  ftayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from 
one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  acquaintance. 
Let  him  I'cqueller  himfclf  from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  fuch 
places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he   travelleth.     Let  hir;-;, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommendation  to  fome  pcr- 
fon  of  qu.ility  refiding  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth  ;  that  he  may  ufe  his  favour 
in  thofe  things  he  defireth  to  fee  or  know.     Thus  he   may  abridge  his  travel  with 
much  profit.     As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  fought  in  travel,  that  which 
is  moft"  of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  with  the   lecretaries  and  employed  nien  of 
ambafladors  ;  for  fo  in  travelling  in  one  country  he  fliall  fuck  the  experience  of  many. 
Let  him  alfo  fee  and  vific  eminent  perfons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great   nan:e 
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abroad  -,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quar- 
rels, they  are  with  care  and  difcretion  to  be  avoided :  they  are  commonly  for 
miltreflcs,  healths,  place,  and  words.  And  let  a  man  beware  how  he  keepeth  com- 
pany with  choleric  and  quarrelfome  perfons  •,  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their 
own  quarrels.  When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries 
where  he  hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him  ;  but  maintain  a  correjpondtnce  by 
letters  with  thofe  of  his  acquaintance  whicli  are  of  moft  worth.  And  let  his  travel 
appear  rather  in  his  diicourfe  than  in  his  apparel  or  gefture;  and  in  his  difcourfe 
let  him  be  rather  advifed  in  his  anfwers  than  forward  to  tell  ftories  :  and  let  it  ap- 
pear that  he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  thofe  of  foreign  parts  -,  but 
only  prick  in  fome  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad,  into  the  cuftoms  of  his 
own  country. 

XIX.     Cy  E  M  P  I  R  E. 

TT  is  a  miferable  ftate  of  mind  to  have  few  things  to  defire,  and  many  things  to 
•*■  fear  :  and  yet  that  commonly  is  the  cafe  of  kings,  who  being  at  t!  e  higheft,  want 
matter  of  defire,  which  makes  their  minds  more  languifliing  :  and  have  many  re- 
prefentations  of  perils  and  fliadows,  which  makes  their  minds  the  lefs  clear.  And 
this  is  one  reafon  alfo  of  that  effcft  which  the  Scripture  fpeaketh  of,  that  the  king's 
heart  is  infcrutable.  For  multitude  of  jcaloufies,  and  lack  of  fome  predominant  de- 
fire, that  fliould  marflial  and  put  in  order  all  the  reft,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard 
to  find  or  found.  Hence  it  comes  likewile,  that  princes  many  times  make  them- 
felves  defires,  and  let  their  hearts  upon  toys  •,  fometimes  upon  a  building  ;  fome- 
times  upon  ere<fting  of  an  order  ;  fometimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a  perlbn  ;  fome- 
times  upon  obtaining  excellency  in  fome  art  or  feat  of  the  hand;  as  Nero  for  play- 
ing on  the  harp  •,  Domician  for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow  ;  Commodus 
for  playing  at  fence  ;  Caracalla  for  driving  chariots  ;  and  the  like.  This  leemeth 
incredible  unto  thofe  that  know  not  the  principle,  That  the  mind  of  man  is  more 
cheared  and  refrefhed  by  profiting  in  fmall  things,  than  by  (landing  at  a  ftay  in  great. 
We  fee  alio  that  kings  that  have  been  fortunate  conquerors  in  their  firft  years,  it  be- 
ing not  poflible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely,  but  that  they  muft  have  fome 
check  or  arreft  in  their  fortunes,  turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  fuperftitious  and 
melancholy  :  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Dioclefian,  and  in  our  memory  Charles 
the  fifth,  and  others ;  for  he  that  is  ufed  to  go  forward  and  findeth  a  flop,  falleth 
out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  tiiC  thing  he  was. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire  :  it  is  a  thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep  •, 
for  both  temper  and  diftemper  confifl  of  contraries.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  mingle 
contraries,  another  to  interchange  them.  The  anfwer  of  Apollonius  to  Vefpafian 
is  full  of  excellent  inllru6lion  :  Vefpafian  aficed  him,  wliat  was  Nero's  overthrow  ? 
He  anlwered,  Nero  could  touch  and  tune  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  fome- 
times he  ufed  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  fometimes  to  let  them  down  too  low.  Ai:d 
certain  it  is  that  nothing  deftroyeth  authoriry  fo  much,  as  the  unequal  and  untimely 
interchange  of  power  prelTed  too  far,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wifdom  of  all  thefe  latter  times,  in  princes  affairs,  is  rather 
fine  dehveries,  aad  fhiftings  of  dangers  and  mifchiefs,  when  they  are  near-,  than  fo- 
lid  and  grounded  courfes  to  keep  them  aloof.  But  this  is  but  to  try  maileries  with 
fortune:  and  let  men  beware,  how  they  neglefl,  and  fuffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be  pre- 
pared > 
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pared;  for  no'  man  can  forbid  the  fpark,nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.  The  difficulties 
in  princes  bufinefs  are  many  and  great;  but  the  greateft  difficulty  is  often  in  their  own 
mind.  For  it  is  common  with  princes,  faith  Tacitus,  to  will  contradidlories.  Sunt 
plerumque  regutn  volmit cites  vehement es,  et  inter  [e  contrariae.  For  it  is  the  folicifm  of 
power,  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  the  mean. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours ;  their  wives  ;  their  children  ;  their 
prelates  or  clergy ;  their  nobles ;  their  fecond  nobles  or  gentlemen ;  their  mer- 
chants ;  their  commons  ;  and  their  men  of  war ;  and  from  all  thefe  arife  dangers, 
if  care  and  circumfpeftlon  be  not  ufed. 

Firft  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general  rule  be  given,  the  occafions  arc 
fo  variable,  fave  one,  which  ever  holdeth  ;  which  is,  that  princes  do  keep  due  cen- 
tinel  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do  overgrow  fo,  by  increafe  of  territory,  by  em- 
bracing of  trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like,  as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy 
them,  than  they  were.  And  this  is  generally  the  work  of  Handing  counfels,  to  fore- 
fee,  and  to  hinder  it.  During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  king  Henry  the  eighth  of 
England,  Francis  the  firft,  king  of  France,  and  Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  there 
was  fuch  a  watch  kept,  that  none  of  the  three  could  win  a  pahm  of  ground,  but  the  M 

other  two  would  ftraightways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation,  or  if  need  were  by  V 

.a  war :  and  would  not,  in  any  wife,  take  up  peace  at  intereft.     And  the  like  was  I 

done  by  that  league,  which  Guicciardine  faith,  was  the  fecurity  of  Italy,  made  be- 
tween Ferdinando  king  of  Naples  ;  Lorenzius  Medices  and  Ludovicus  Sforza, 
potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion  of  fome 
of  the  fchoolmen  to  be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  juftly  be  made  but  upon  a  pre- 
cedent injury,  or  provocation.  For  there  is  no  queftion,  but  a  juft  fear  of  an  immi- 
nent danger,  though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  caufe  of  a  war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them.  Livia  is  infamed  for  the 
poifoning  of  her  huiband  :  Roxolana,  Solyman's  wife,  was  the  deftruflion  of  that 
renowned  prince.  Sultan  Muftapha  ;  and  otherwife  troubled  his  houfe  and  fuc- 
cefTion  :  Edv/ard  the  fecond  of  England  his  queen  had  the  principal  hand  in  the 
depofing  and  murder  of  her  huiband.  This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared, 
chiefly,  when  the  wives  have  plots  for  the  raifing  of  their  own  children,  or  elfe  that 
they  be  advowtreflTes. 

For  their  children  :  the  tragedies  likewife  of  the  dangers  from  them  have  been 
many  :  and  generally,  the  entring  of  fathers  into  fufpicion  of  their  children  hath  been 
■ever  unfortunate.  The  deftruftion  of  Muftapha,  that  we  named  before,  was  fo  fa- 
tal to  Solyman's  line,  as  the  fucceffion  of  the  Turks,  from  Solyman  until  this  day, 
is  fufpefted  to  be  untrue,  and  of  ftrange  blood  ;  for  that  Selymus  the  fecond  was 
thought  to  be  fuppofititious.  The  deftruftion  of  Crifpus,  a  young  prince  of  rare 
towardnefs,  by  Conftantinus  the  Great,  his  father,  was  in  like  manner  fatal  to  his 
houfe,  for  both  Conftantinus  and  Conftance,  his  fons,  died  violent  deaths  ;  and  Con- 
ftantius  his  other  fon  did  litrle  better  ;  who  died  indeed  of  ficknefs,  but  after  that 
Julianas  had  taken  arms  againft  him.  The  deftruftion  of  Demetrius,  fon  to  Philip 
the  fecond  of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  repentance.  And 
many  like  examples  there  are ;  but  few  or  none  where  the  fathers  had  good  by  fuch 
diftruft,  except  it  were  where  the  fons  were  up  in  open  arms  againft  them  ;  as 
was  Selymus  the  firft  againft  Bajazet :  and  the  three  fons  of  Henry  the  fecond,  king 
of  England. 

For 
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For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and  great,  there  is  alio  danger  from 
them  :  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Anfelmus  and  Thomas  Becket,  archbifliops  of  Can- 
terbury, who  with  their  crofiers  did  ahnoft  try  it  with  the  king's  fword  -,  and  yec 
they  had  to  deal  with  flout  and  haughty  kings,  William  Rufus,  Henry  the  firft,  and 
Henry  the  fecond.  The  danger  is  not  from  that  Hate,  but  where  it  hath  a  depen- 
dence of  foreign  authority  ;  or  where  the  ciiurchmen  come  in,  and  are  elefted,  not 
by  the  collation  of  the  king  or  particular  patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles  ;  to  keep  them  at  a  diftance  it  is  not  aniifs  -,  but  to  deprefs 
them,  may  make  a  king  more  ablblute,  but  lels  fafe  j  and  lefs  able  to  perform  any 
thing  that  he  defires  :  I  have  noted  it  in  my  Hijlory  of  king  Henry  the  feventh  of 
England,  who  depreifed  his  nobility  ;  whereupon  it  came  to  pals  that  his  times  were 
full  of  difficulties  and  troubles  :  for  the  nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal  unto 
him,  yet  did  they  not  co-operate  with  him  in  his  bufinefs.  So  that  in  eifciSt  he 
was  fain  to  do  all  things  himfelf 

For  their  fecond  nobles  -,  there  is  not  much  danger  from  them,  being  a  body 
difperfed.  They  may  fometimes  diicourle  high,  but  that  doth  little  hurt :  befidcs, 
they  are  a  counterpoilb  to  the  higher  nobility,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent  :  and 
laftly,  being  the  moll  immediate  in  authority  with  the  common  people,  they  do 
bell  temper  popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  vena  porta  ;  and  if  they  flourifh  not,  a  kingdom  may 
have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nourilh  little.  Taxes  and  impofls 
vipon  them  do  feldom  good  to  the  king's  revenue,  for  that  that  he  wins  in  the 
hundred,  he  lofeth  in  the  Ihire  -,  the  particular  rates  being  increaled,  but  the  total 
bulk  of  trading  rather  decreafed. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them,  except  it  be  where  they 
have  great  and  potent  heads ;  or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point  of  religion,  or 
their  cuftoms  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  (late  where  they  live  and  remain  in  a 
body,  and  are  ufed  to  donatives,  whereof  we  fee  examples  in  the  janizaries  and 
pretorian  bands  of  Rome  ;  but  trainings  of  men,  and  arming  them  in  feveral 
places,  and  under  feveral  commanders,  and  without  donatives,  are  things  of  defence 
and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  caufe  good  or  evil  times  ;  and  which 
have  much  veneration,  but  no  reft.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  in  effeft 
comprehended  in  thofe  two  remembrances:  Memento  quod  es  homo  ;  and  Memento 
quod  es  Deus,  or  z'ke  Dei :  the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 

XX.    Of  Counsel. 

fT^  H  E  greatefl:  truft  between  m.an  and  man  is  the  trufl  of  giving  counfel.  For 
■*•  in  other  confidences,  men  commit  the  parts  of  life  -,  their  lands,  their  goods, 
their  children,  their  credit,  fome  particular  affair  ;  but  to  fuch  as  they  make  their 
counfellors  they  commit  the  whole  :  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  obliged  to 
all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wifeft  princes  need  not  think  it  any  diminution  to 
their  greatntfs,  or  derogation  to  their  fufficiency,  to  rely  upon  cour.fel.  God  him- 
felf is  not  without :  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  his  bleflT.d  Son, 
the  counfeilcr.  Solomon  hath  pronounced,  that  in  counfel  is  flability.  Things  will 
have  their  firft  or  fecond  agitation  ;  if  they  be  not  tolTed  upon  the  arguments  of 
Vol.  I.  Ppp  counfel. 
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counfel,  they  will  be  tofled  upon  the  waves  of  fortune  -,  and  be  full  of  inconftancy, 
doing  and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon's  fon  found 
the  force  of  counfel,  as  his  father  faw  the  necefiity  of  it.  For  the  beloved  king- 
dom of  God  was  firfl  rent  and  broken  by  ill  counfel ;  upon  which  counfel  there 
are  fet,  for  our  inftrudion,  the  two  marks  whereby  bad  counfel  is  for  ever  beft 
difcerned :  that  it  was  young  counfel,  for  the  perfons ;  and  violent  counfel,  for  the 
matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  fez  forth  in  figure  both  the  incorporation  and  infeparable 
conjunction  of  counfel  with  kings,  and  the  wife  and  politic  ufe  of  counfel  by  kings  : 
the  one,  in  that  they  fay  Jupiter  did  marry  Metis,  which  fignifieth  counfel ;  where- 
by they  intend,  that  fovereignty  is  married  to  counfel  :  the  other  in  that  which 
foUoweth,  which  was  thus :  they  fay,  after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  flie 
conceived  by  him,  and  was  with  child,  but  Jupiter  futfered  her  not  to  ftay  till 
fne  brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up  -,  whereby  he  became  himfelf  with  child,  and 
was  delivered  of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head.  Which  monlfrous  fable  containeth 
a  fecret  of  empire  •,  how  kings  are  to  make  ufe  of  their  council  of  ftate  :  that, 
firft,  they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is  the  firft  begetting  or  impreg- 
nation i  but  when  they  are  elaborate,  mouldtd  and  fliaped  in  the  womb  of  their 
council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  fuffer  not 
their  council  to  go  through  with  the  refolution  and  direftion,  as  if  it  depended  on 
them;  but  take  the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to  the 
world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  direftions,  which,  becaufe  they  come  forth  with 
prudence  and  power,  are  refembled  to  Pallas  armed,  proceeded  from  themfelves, 
and  not  only  from  their  authority,  but,  the  more  to  add  reputation  to  themfelves, 
from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  inconveniencies  of  counfel,  and  of  the  remedies.  The 
inconveriencies  that  have  been  noted  in  calling  and  ufing  counfel  are  three.  Firft,^ 
the  revealing  of  affairs,  whereby  they  become  lefs  fecret.  Secondly,  the  weakening 
of  the  authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were  lefs  of  themfelves.  Thirdly,  the  dan- 
ger of  being  unfaithfully  counfelled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counfel, 
than  of  him  that  is  counfelled.  For  which  inconveniencies  the  do£lrine  of  Italy, 
and  practice  of  France,  in  fome  kings  times,  hath  introduced  cabinet  counfels  •,  a 
remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

As  to  fecrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communicate  all  matters  with  all  coun-- 
fellors,  but  may  extraft  and  feled.  Neither  is  it  neceifary,  that  he  that  confuketh 
what  he  fhould  do,  fliould  declare  what  he  will  do.  But  let  princes  beware,  that 
the  unfecreuns;  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themfelves.  And  as  ,for  cabinet 
counfels,  it  may  be  their  motto  •,  Pleniis  rimartim  fian :  one  futile  perfon,  that 
maketh  it  his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than  many  that  know  it  their  duty 
to  conce.d.  It  is  true,  there  be  fome  affairs  which  require  extreme  fecrecy,  which 
will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  tv^o  perfons  befides  the  king :  neither  are  thoie  coun- 
fels unprofperous ;  for  befides  the  fecrecy  they  commonly  go  on  conftantly  in  one 
fpirit  of  diredlion  without  diftraftion.  But  then  it  mull  be  a  prudent  king,  fucli 
as  is  able  to  grind  with  a  hand-milU  ^md  thofe  inward  counfcllors  had  need  alio 
be  wife  men,  and  efpecially  true  and  trufty  to  the  king's  ends  •,  as  it  was  with  king 
Henry  the  feventh  of  England,  who  in  his  greatell  bulinefs  imparted  himfelf  to 
none,  except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox.. 

For 
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For  weakening  of  authority;  the  fable  fheweth  the  remedy.  Nay,  the  majefly 
of  kings  is  rather  exalted  than  diminiflied,  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  counfel ; 
neither  was  tliere  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  dependences  by  his  council,  except 
where  there  hath  been  either  an  over-greatnefs  in  one  counfellor,  or  an  over-lirid: 
combination  in  divers ;  which  are  things  foon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  laft  Inconvenience,  tliat  men  will  counfel  with  an  eye  to  themfelves  ; 
certainly  Non  inveniet  fidctn  fnfer  terrain,  is  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,  and  not 
of  all  particular  perfons.  There  be  that  are  in  nature  faithful  and  fincere,  and 
plain  and  direft  ;  not  crafty  and  involved :  lee  princes  above  all  draw  to 
themfclves  fuch  natures.  Befides,  counfellors  are  not  commonly  fo  united,  but 
that  one  counfellor  keepeth  centinel  over  another ;  fo  that  if  any  do  counfel  out 
of  faftion  or  private  ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  But  the  beft 
remedy  is,  if  princes  know  their  counfellors,  as  well  as  their  counfellors  know 
them  : 

Pr'incipis  eji  virtus  maxima  ncjj'e  ftios 
And  on  the  other  fide,  counfellors  fliould  not  be  too  fpecuhtive  into  their  fove- 
reign's  perfon.  The  true  compofition  of  a  counfellor  is  rather  to  be  ikilful  in 
their  mailer's  bufmefs,  than  in  his  nature  •,  for  then  he  is  like  to  advife  him,  and 
not  to  feed  his  humour.  It  is  of  fingular  ufe  to  princes,  if  they  take  the  opinions 
of  their  council  both  feparately  and  together  :  for  private  opinion  is  more  free, 
but  opinion  before  others  is  more  reverend.  In  private,  men  are  more  bold  in 
their  own  humours ;  and  in  confort,  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  others  humours  -, 
therefore  it  is  good  to  take  botii :  and  of  the  inferior  fort,  rather  in  private,  to 
preferve  freedom  ;  of  the  greater  rather  in  confort,  to  preferve  refpecf.  It  is  in 
vain  for  princes  to  take  counfel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take  no  counfel  like- 
wife  concerning  perfons :  for  all  matters  are  as  dead  images  ;  and  the  life  of  the 
execution  of  affairs  refteth  in  the  good  choice  of  perfons.  Neither  is  it  enough  to 
confult  concerning  perfons  fecundum  genera,  as  in  an  idea  or  mathematical  defcrip- 
tion,  what  the  kind  and  charafter  of  the  perfon  fhould  be;  for  the  greateft  errors 
are  committed,  and  the  moft  judgment  is  lliewn  in  the  choice  of  individuals.  It 
was  truly  faid,  opimi  confiUarii  niortui ;  books  will  fpeak  plain,  when  counfellors 
blanch.  Therefore  it  is  good  to  be  converfant  in  them,  fpecially  the  books  of  fuch 
as  themfelves  have  been  aclors  upon  the  ftage. 

The  councils  at  this  day,  in  moft  places,  are  but  familiar  meetings  ;  where 
matters  are  rather  talked  on,  than  debated :  and  they  run  too  fwift  to  the  order 
or  aft  of  council.  It  were  better,  that  in  caufes  of  weight  the  matter  were  pro- 
pounded one  day,  and  not  fpoken  to  till  the  next  day  ;  in  noEle  confilium.  So  was 
it  done  in  the  commiflion  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  which  was  a 
grave  and  orderly  affembly.  I  commend  fet  days  for  petitions  :  for  both  it  o-ives 
the  fuitors  more  certainty  for  their  attendance  ;  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  mat- 
ters of  eflate,  that  they  may  hoc  agere.  In  choice  of  committees,  for  ripening  bu- 
fmefs for  the  council,  it  is  better  to  choofe  indifferent  perfons,  than  to  make  an 
indifferency  by  putting  in  thofe  that  are  ftrong  on  both  fides.  I  comniend  alfo 
flanding  commilTions  ;  as  for  trade,  for  treafure,  for  war,  for  fuits,  for  fome 
provinces  :  for  where  there  be  divers  particular  councils,  and  but  one  council  of 
eftate,  as  it  is  in  Spain,  they  are,  in  effeft,  no  more  than  fcanding  commifnons  ; 
fave  that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  fuch  as  are  to  inform  councils  out  of 
their  particular  profeflions,  as  lawyers,  feamen,  mint-m.en,   and  the   like,  be  firft 

P  p  p  2  heard 
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heard  before  committees  ;  and  then,  as  occafion  ferves,  before  the  council.  And  let 
them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious  manner ;  for  that  is  to  clamour 
councils,  not  to  inform  them.  A  long  table,  and  a  fquare  table,  or  feats  about  the 
walls,  feem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  fubftance ;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few 
at  the  upper  end,  in  efFeft,  fway  all  the  bufinefs ;  but  in  the  other  form,  there  is 
more  ufe  of  the  counfellors  opinions  that  fit  lower.  A  king  when  he  prefides  in 
council,  let  him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in  that  which 
he  propoundeth :  for  elfe  counfellors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and  inftead 
of  giving  free  counfel  fing  him  a  fong  of  Placebo. 

XXI.   0/ Delays. 

FORTUNE  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times  if  you  can  flay  a  little,  the 
price  will  fall.  And  again,  it  is  fometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,  which  at  firft 
offerech  the  commodity  at  full,  then  confumeth  part  and  part,  and  ftill  holdeth  up 
the  price.  For  occafion,  as  it  is  in  the  common  verfe,  turneth  a  bald  noddle,  after 
flie  hath  prefented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken :  or  at  leaft  turneth  the 
handle  of  the  botde  firft  to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  clafp. 
There  is  furely  no  greater  wifdom,  than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onfets  of 
things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  feem  light  r  and  more  dangers  have 
deceived  men,  than  forced  them.  Nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  fome  dangers  half 
way,  though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their 
approaches  -,  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  afleep.  On  the 
other  fide,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  fhadows,  as  fome  have  been  when  the  moon 
was  low,  and  fhone  on  their  enemies  back,  and  fo  to  fhoot  off  before  the  time  •,  or  to 
teach  dangers  to  come  on,  by  over-early  buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme. 
The  ripenefs  or  unripenefs  of  the  occafion,  as  we  faid,  muft  ever  be  well  weighed  ; 
and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  aftions  to  Argos  with 
his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  :  firft  to  watch, 
and  then  to  ipeed.  For  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invi- 
fible,  is  fecrecy  in  the  counfel,  and  celerity  in  the  execution.  For  when  things  are 
once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  fecrecy  comparable  to  celerity  ;  like  the 
motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  fiieth  fo  fwift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. 

XXII.   Of  Cunning. 

'E  take  cunning  for  a-finifler  or  crooked  wifdom.  And  certainly  there  is  great 
difference  between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wife  man  -,  not  only  in  point  of 
honefty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot 
olay  well  -,  fo  there  are  fome  that  are  good  in  canvafies  and  fatlions,  that  are  other- 
wife  weak  men.  Again  it  is  one  thing  to  underftand  perfons,  and  another  thing 
to  underftand  matters;  for  many  are  perfeft  in  mens  humours,  that  are  not  greatly 
capable  of  the  real  part  of  bufinefs  ;  which  is  the  conflitution  of  one  that  hath 
ftudied  men  more  than  books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  practice  than  for  counlel ; 
and  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley  :  turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have 
loft  their  aim  ;  fo  as  the  o!d  rule  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wife  man,  Mitte  amhoi  nudos 
ad  iznotos^  et  videbis,  doth  fcarce  hold  for  them.  And  becaufe  thefe  cunning  men 
are  like  haberdafhers  of  fmall  wares,  it  is  not  amifs  to  fet  forth  their  fiiop. 
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It  is  a  point  of  cunning,  to  wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  fpcak  with  your  eye; 
as  the  Jcfuits  give  it  in  precept :  for  there  be  many  wife  men  that  have  fecret  hearts 
and  tranfparent  countenances.  Yet  this  fhould  be  done  with  a  demure  abafing  of 
your  eye  fometimcs,  as  the  Jefuits  alfo  do  ufe. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  obtain  of  prefent  difpatch,  you 
entertain  and  amule  the  party  with  whom  you  deal  witli  fome  other  difcourfe ; 
that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  objedions.  I  knew  a  counfellor  and  fe- 
crctary,  that  never  came  to  queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to  fign,  but  he 
would  always  firft  put  her  into  fome  difcourfe  of  eflate,  that  fhe  might  the  lefs  mind 
the  bills. 

The  like  furprife  may  be  made  by  moving  things  when  the  party  is  in  hade,  and 
cannot  flay  to  confider  advifedly  of  what  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  crofs  a  bufinefs,  that  he  doubts  fonie  other  would  handfomcly  and 
effeftually  move,  let  him  pretend  to  wifh  it  well,  and  move  it  himfelf  in  iiich  foi  t  as 
may  foil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  mldfl:  of  what  one  was  about  to  fay,  as  if  he  took  himfrlf 
up,  breeds  a  greater  appetite  in  him  with  whom  you  confer,  to  know  more. 

And  becaufe  it  works  better  when  any  thing  feemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by 
queftion,  than  if  you  offer  it  of  yourfelf,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  queftion,  hy 
flie.ving  another  vlfage  and  countenance  than  you  are  wont ;  to  the  end  to  give  oc- 
cafion  for  the  party  to  afk  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change  ;  as  Nehcmiah  did,  Jnd 
I  had  not  before  that  time  been  fad  before  the  king. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleafing,  it  is  good  to  break  the  ice  by  fome  whofe 
words  are  of  lefs  weight,  and  to  referve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as  by 
chance,  fo  that  he  may  be  aflced  the  queftion  upon  the  other's  fpecch  :  as  Narcilfus 
did,  in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  MefTalina  and  Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  feen  in  himfelf,  it  is  a  point  of  cunning 
to  borrow  the  name  of  the  world  ;  as  to  fay.  The  world  fiys,  or  'I'here  is  a  fpeech 
abroad. 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would  put  that  which  was  moft  ma- 
terial in  the  poftfcript,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bye- matter. 

I  know  another  tiiat,  whtn  he  came  to  have  fpeech,  he  would  pafs  over  that  that 
he  Intended  moft  ;  and  go  forth,  and  come  back  again,  and  fpeak  of  it  as  of  a  thing 
that  he  had  almoll  forgot. 

Some  procure  themfelvcs  to  be  furprlfed  at  fuch  times,  as  it  is  like  the  party 
that  they  work  upon  will  fuddenly  conie  upon  them ;  and  to  be  found  with  a 
letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  fomewhat  which  they  are  not  accuftomed  to  -,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  appofcd  of  thofe  things,  which  of  themfelves  they  are  defirous  to 
utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  thofe  words  in  a  man's  own  name,  which  he 
would  have  anorher  man  learn  and  ufe,  and  thereupon  take  advantage.  I  knew 
two  that  were  competitors  for  the  fecretary's  place  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
yet  kept  good  quarter  between  themfelves,  and  would  confer  one  with  anorher  upon. 
the  bufinefs  -,  and  the  one  of  them  fald,  that  to  be  a  fecretnry  in  the  declination 
of  a  monarchy  was  a  tickllfh  thing,  and  that  hk  did  not  affecl  it :  the  other  ftraight 
caught  up  thofe  words,  and  difcourfcd  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
no  reafon  to  defire  to  be  fecretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy.  The  firft 
man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found  means  it  was  told  the  queen  •,    v/ho  hearing  of 
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a  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took  it  fo  ill,  as  flie  would  never  after  hear  of  the 
other's  fuit. 

There  is  a  cunning  which  we  in  England  call,  the  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan  ; 
which  is,  when  that  which  a  man  fays  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had  faid  it  to 
him  ;  and  to  fay  truth,  it  is  not  eafy,  when  fuch  a  matter  pafTed  between  two,  to  make 
it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  firft  moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  fome  men  have,  to  glance  and  dart  at  others,  by  juflifying  them- 
fclves  by  negatives  ;  as  to  fay,  This  I  do  not :  as  Tigellinus  did  towards  Burrhus,y5 
wa  divcrjas  Jpes,  fed  incolumilatem  imperatoris  fimpliciter  fpeSiare. 

Some  have  in  readinefs  fo  many  tales  and  Qories,  as  there  is  nothing  they  would 
infinuate,  but  they  can  v/rap  ic  into  a  tale;  which  fervech  both  to  keep  themfelves 
more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry  it  with  more  pleafurc. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning,  for  a  man  to  fhape  the  anfwer  he  would  have  in  his 
own  words  and  propofitions  •,  for  it  makes  the  other  party  (lick  the  lefs. 

It  is  flrange  how  long  fome  men  will  lie  in  wait  to  fpeak  fomewhat  they  defire  to 
fay  ;  and  how  far  about  they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters  they  will  beat 
over  to  come  near  it  •,  it  is  a  thing  of  great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  ufe. 

A  fudden,  bold,  and  unexpefled  queftion,  doth  many  times  furprife  a  man,  and 
lay  him  open.  Like  to  him,  that  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking  in  Paul's, 
another  fuddenly  came  behind  him  and  called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat  (Iraight- 
ways  he  looked  back. 

But  thefe  fmall  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning  are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good 
deed  to  make  a  lift  of  them  ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  ftate,  than  that 
cunning  men  pals  for  wife. 

But  certainly  fome  there  are  that  know  the  refoi  ts  and  falls  of  bufinefs,  that  cannot 
fink  into  the  main  of  it ;  like  a  houfe  that  hath  convenient  flairs  and  entries,  but . 
never  a  fair  room.  Therefore  you  (hall  fee  them  find  out  pretty  loofes  in  the  con- 
clufion,  but  are  no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters.  And  yet  commonly 
they  take  advantage  of  their  inability,  and  would  be  thought  wits  of  direftion. 
Some  build  rather  upon  the  abufing  of  others,  and,  as  we  now  fay,  putting  tricks  upon 
them,  than  upon  foundnefs  of  their  own  proceedings.  But  Solomon  faith,  Prudens 
cdvcrtit  ad  grejjlis  fuos :  ft  id  I  us  diver  tit  ad  dolos. 

XXIII.  Of  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  self. 

AN  ant  is  a  wife  creature  for  itfelf :  but  it  is  a  direwd  thing  in  an  orchard  or 
garden.  And  certainly  men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themfelves  wafte  the  pub- 
lic. Divide  with  reafon  between  felf-love  and  fociety ;  and  be  fo  true  to  thyfelf, 
as  thou  be  notfalfe  to  others  ;  efpecially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It  is  a  poor  center 
of  a  man's  adions,  Himfelf.  It  is  right  eaith.  For  that  only  ftands  fad  upon  its 
own  center  :  whereas  all  thini.'S  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens,  move  upon  the 
center  of  another  which  they  benefit.  The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's  felf  is  more 
tolerable  in  a  fovereign  prince,  becaufe  themfelves  are  not  only  tht-mfelves  but  their 
good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of  the  public  fortune.  But  it  is  a  defperate  evil  in  a 
lervant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic.  For  whatfoever  affairs  pafs  fuch  a 
man's  hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends  :  which  mull  needs  be  often  eccen- 
tric to  the  ends  of  his  mafter  or  (late.  Therefore  let  princes  or  Rates  choofe  fuch 
fervantsas  have  not  this  mark;    except  they  mean  their  fervice  fhould  be  made  but 
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theacceflary.  That  which  maketh  the  effedl  more  pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion 
is  loft  :  it  were  difproportion  enough  for  the  fervant's  good  to  be  preferred  bc-fore 
the  mafter's  ;  but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  fervant  fhall 
carry  things  againft  a  great  good  of  the  mafier's.  And  yet  that  is  the  cafe  of  bad 
officers,  treafurers,  ambafTadors,  generals,  and  other  falfe  and  corrupt  fervants  -,  which 
fet  a  bias  upon  their  bowl  of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of 
their  mafters  great  and  important  affiiirs.  And  for  the  moft  p.ut,  the  good  fuch  fer- 
vants receive,  is  after  the  model  of  t'leir  own  fortune;  but  the  hurt  they  fell  for  that 
good,  is  after  the  model  of  their  mafters  fortune.  And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of 
extreme  felflovers,  as  they  will  fet  an  houfe  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roft  their 
eggs  :  and  yet  thefe  men  many  times  hold  credit  with  their  mafters,  becaufe  their 
ft;udy  is  but  to  pleafe  them,  and  profit  themfclves:  and  for  either  refpecl  they  will 
abandon  the  good  of  their  affairs. 

Wifdom  for  a  man's  felf  is  in  many  branches  thereof  a  depraved  thins,  ft  is 
the  wifdom  of  rats,  that  will  be  kire  to  leave  a  houfe  fomewhat  before  it  fall.  It  is 
the  wifdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrufts  out  the  badger,  who  digged  and  made  room  for 
him.  It  is  the  wifdom  of  crocodiles,  that  fhed  tears  when  they  would  devour.  But 
that  which  is  fpecialjy  to  be  noted  is,  that  thofe  which,  as  Cicero  fays  of  Pompey,. 
are  Jut  amantes  fine  rival:,  are  many  times  unfortunate.  And  whereas  they  have  all 
their  time  facrificed  to  themfelves,  they  become  in  the  end  themfelves  facrifices  to 
the  inconftancy  of  fortune,  whofe  wings  they  thought  by  their  fclf-wifdom  to  have 
pinioned. 

XXIV.  0/"  In  N  OVATIONS. 

AS  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  firft  are  ill  fhapen -,  fo  are  all  innovations, 
which  are  the  births  of  time.  Yet  notwithftanding  as  thofe  that  firft  bring 
honour  into  their  family,  are  commonly  more  worthy  than  moft  that  fucceed  :  fo  the 
firft  precedent,  if  it  be  good,  is  feldom  attained  by  imitation.  For  ill,  to  man's 
nature,  as  it  ftands  perverted,  hath  a  natural  motion  ftrongeft  in  continuance  :  but 
good,  as  a  forced  motion,  ftrongeft  at  firft.  Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation, 
and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies,  muii  expc6l  new  evils  ;  for  lime  is  the 
greateft  innovator  :  and  if  time  of  courfe  alter  things  to  the  worle,  and  wiidom  and 
counfel  fhall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  ftiall  be  the  end?  It  is  true,  that  vvhat 
is  fettled  by  cuftom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet  at  leaft  it  is  fit.  And  thofe  things 
which  have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  conflrderate  within  themfelves  : 
whereas  new  things  piece  not  fo  well ;  but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yec 
they  trouble  by  their  unconform.ity.  Befides,  diey  are  like  ftrangers,  more  admired, 
and  lefs  favoured.  All  this  is  true  if  time  ftood  ftill;  which  contrariwife  moveth  fo 
round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  cuftom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing,  as  an  innovation  ; 
and  they  that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  fcorn  to  the  new.  It  were 
good  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innovations  would  follow  the  example  cf  time- 
itfelf,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by  degrees  fcarce  to  be  per- 
ceived:  for  ctherwife  whatfoever  is  new  is  unlocked  for  ;  and  ever  it  mends  fom.e, 
and  impairs  others  :  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time  -, 
and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  alfo 
not  to  try  experiments  in  ftates,  except  the  necefilty  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ; 
and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change  ;    and  no: 
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the  defire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  reformation.     And  laftly,  that  the  novelty,  • 
though  it  be  not  rejedled,  yet  be  held  for  a  fiifpea: :  and,  as  the  Scripture  faith,  that 
vjs  make  a  fiaiui  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about  us.,  and  dijcovsr  what  is 
theftmigkl  and  right  looy,  and  fo  to  walk  in  it. 

XXV.    0/DlSP  AT  CH. 

AFFECTED  difpatch  is  one  of  the  moil  dangerous  things  to  bufinefs  that 
can  be.  It  is  like  that  which  the  phyficians  call  predigeftion  or  hafty  di- 
geftion-,  which  is  fore  to  fill  the  body  full  cr  crudities  and  fecret  feeds  of  difeafes. 
Therefore  meafure  not  difpatch  by  the  times  of  fitting,  but  by  the  advancement  of 
the  bufinefs.  And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  ftride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the 
fpeed  v  fo  in  bufinefs,  the  keeping  clofe  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking  of  it  too  much 
at  once,  procureth  difpatch.  It  is  the  care  of  fome,  only  to  come  off  fpeedily  for 
the  time ;  or  to  contrive  fome  falfe  periods  of  bufinefs,  becaufe  they  may  feem  men 
of  difpatch.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contrading,  another  by  cutting 
off;  and  bufinefs  fo  handled  at  feveral  fittings  or  meetings,  goeth  commonly  back- 
ward and  forward  in  an  unfl:eady  manner.  I  knew  a  wife  man  that  had  it  for  a 
by- word,  when  he  faw  men  haften  to  a  conclufion,  "  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make 
'•  an  end  the  fooner." 

On  the  other  fide,  true  difpatch  is  a  rich  thing.  For  time  is  the  meafure  of  bufi- 
nefs, as  money  is  of  wares  :  and  bufinefs  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand,  where  there  is 
fmall  difpatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have  been  noted  to  be  of  fmall  difpatch  : 
Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna ;  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain  ;  for  then  it  will  be 
fure  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  thofe  that  give  the  firft:  information  in  bufinefs  -,  and  rather 
direil  them  in  the  beginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of  their  fpeeches  : 
for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own  order,  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he  could  have  been  if  he  had  gone 
on  in  his  own  courfe.  But  fometimes  it  is  feen,  that  the  moderator  is  more  trouble- 
fome  than  the  adlor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  lofs  of  time  :  but  there  is  no  fuch  gain  of  time,  as  to 
iterate  often  the  fi:ate  of  the  quefl:ion  ;  for  it  chafeth  away  many  a  frivolous  fpeech 
as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curious  fpeeches  are  as  fit  for  difpatch,  as  a  robe 
or  mantle  with  a  long  train  is  for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  pafiTage^,  and  excufations,  and 
other  fpeeches  of  reference  to  the  perfon,  are  great  waftes  of  time  ;  and  though 
they  feem  to  proceed  of  modefi:y,  they  are  bravery.  Yet  beware  of  being  too 
material,  when  there  is  any  impediment  or  obflruftion  in  mens  wills ;  for  pre-occu- 
pation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  fpeech ;  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the 
unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  diftribution,  and  fingling  out  of  parts,  is  the  life  of 
difpatch;  lb  as  the  diftribution  be  not  too  fubtile  :  for  he  that  doch  not  divide,  will 
never  enter  v/ell  into  bufinefb  ;  and  he  that  divideth  too  much,  will  never  come 
out  of  it  clearly.  To  choofe  time,  is  to  fa ve  time;  and  an  unfeafonable  motion  is 
but  beating  the  air.  There  be  three  parts  of  bufinefs  •,  the  preparation,  the  debate 
or  examination,  and  the  perfedion.  Whereof,  if  you  look  for  difpatch,  let  the 
middle  only  be  the  r.ork  of  many,  and  the  firft  and  laft  the  work  of  few.     The 
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proceeding  upon  fomewhat  conceived  in  writing,  doth  for  the  mofl  part  facilitate 
diipatch  :  for  thoiigli  it  fliould  be  wholly  rojefted,  yet  that  negative  is  more  preg- 
jiant  of  diredion  than  an  indefinite ;  as  aflies  are  more  generative  than  dud. 

XX VI.    0/' Seeming  WISE. 

TT  hath  bjen  an  opinion,    that  the  French  are  wifer  than   they  feem,  and  the 
Spaniards  fecm  wil'cr   than   they  are.     But  howfoever  it   be  between  nations, 
certainly  it  is  fo  between  man  and  man.     For  as  the  apoftle  faith  of  godlinefs, 
having  a  JJjeiv  of  godlinefs,  but  denying  the  po'juer  thereof;    fo  certainly  there  are  in 
point  of  wifdom  and   fufficiency   that  do  nothing  or  little  very  folemnly  •,    magna 
conatti  nugas.     It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,   and  fit  for  a  fatire  to  perfons  of  judgment, 
to  fee  what  fhifts  thefe  formalifts  have,   and  what  profpcctives  to  make  fuperficies 
to  feem  body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.     Some  are  fo  clofe  and  refsrved,  as  they 
will  not  fhew  their  wares   but  by  a  dark  light ;    and   feem  always   to  keep   back 
fomewhat ;    and  when  they  know  within  themfelves,   they  fpeak  of  that   they  do 
not  well  know,  would  neverthelefs   feem    to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they 
may  not  well  fpeak.     Some  help  themfelves  with  countenance  and  gefture,  and 
are  wife  by  figns ;  as  Cicero  faith  of  Pifo,  that  when  he  anfwered  him,  he  fetched 
one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin:    re- 
f ponies,  altero  ad  front  cm  fublato,    altera  ad  menttan    depreffo  fupercilio,   crudelitatem 
libi  ncn  placere.     Some   think   to   bear  it  by  fpeaking   a  great  word,    and   being 
peremptory  ;    and  go  on,    and  take  by  admittance  that  which  they  cannot  make 
good.     Some,  whatfoever  is  beyond   their  reach,    will  feem   to  defpife  or  make 
light  of  ic  as  impertinent  or  curious ;    and   fo   would   have  their  ignorance  feem 
judgment.     Some  are  never  without  a  difference,  and  commonly  by  amufing  men 
with  a  fubtilty  blanch  the  matter;    of  whom  A.  Gellius  faith,   hominem  delirum,  qui 
"jerborum  minuliis  rerum  frangit  ponder  a.     Of  wliic'i  kind  alio,  Piato  in  his  Prota- 
goras bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  fcorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  fpeech  that  confifteth 
of  diftindtions  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     Generally  fuch  men  in  all  delibe- 
rations find  eafe  to  be  of  the  negative  fide,  and  afrecl  a  credit  to  objeCl  and  fore- 
Cel  difficulties :    for  when  propofitions  are  denied,   there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but 
if  they  be  allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work  :    which  falfe  point  of  wifdom  is  the 
bane  of  bufinefs.    To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  inward  beggar, 
hath  fo  many  tricks   to   uphold  the  credit  of  their  wealth,  as  thefe  empty  perfons 
have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  fu.fficiency.     Seeming  wife  men  mav  make 
fhift  to  get  opinion  ;    but  let  no  man  choofe  them  for  employment,  for  certainly 
you  were  better  take  for  bufinefs  a  man  fomewhat  abiurd,  than  over  formal. 

XXVil.   Of  Friendship. 

T  T  had  been  hard  for  him  that  fpake  it  to  have  put  more  truth  and  untruth 
■*■  together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  fpeech  ;  "  Whofoevcr  is  delighted  in  foli- 
"  tude,  is  either  a  wild  beaft,  or  a  God."  For  it  is  mofl  true,  that  a  natural 
and  fecret  hatred,  and  averfation  towards  fociety,  in  any  man,  hath  fomewhat  of 
the  favage  beafl :  but  it  is  moft  untrue,  that  it  fliould  have  any  charadler  at  all 
of  the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleaibre  in  folitude,  but 
out  of  a  love  and  defire  to  lequefler  a  man's  ielf  for  a  higher  coaverfation  :  fuch 
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as  Is  found  to  have  been  falfly  and  feignedly  in  fome  of  the  heathen  ;  as  Eplmenides 
the  Candian,  Numa  the  Roman,  Empedocles  the  SiciHan,  and  Apolloniiis  of  Tyana  j 
and  truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits,  and  holy  fathers  of  the  church. 
But  little  do  men  perceive  what  folitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth.  For  a  crowd  is 
not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  piflures  ;  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
where  there  isno  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little  ;  Magna  civitas, 
?nagna  folitudo  \  becaufe  in  a  great  town  friends  are  fcattered,  fo  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowfhip,  for  the  mod  part,  which  is  in  lefs  neighbourhoods.  But  we  may  go  far- 
ther, and  affirm  moft  truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miferable  folitude,  to  want  true 
friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wildernefs.  And  even  in  this  fenfe  alfo  of 
folitude,  whofoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affedions  is  unfit  for  friendlhip, 
he  taketh  it  of  the  beaft,  and  not  from  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendfhip  is  the  eafe  and  difcharge  of  the  fulnefs  and  fwell- 
ings  of  the  heart,  which  p.ifllons  of  all  kinds  do  caufe  and  induce.  We  know  dif- 
eafes  of  (toppings  and  fuffocations  are  the  moft  dangerous  in  the  body  ;  and  it  is  not 
much  otherwife  in  the  mind  ;  you  may  take  farza  to  open  the  liver  -,  fteel  to  open 
the  fpleen  -,  flour  of  fulphur  for  the  lungs ;  caftoreum  for  the  brain  •,  but  no  receipt 
openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears, 
hopes,  fufpicions,  counfels,  and  whatfoever  lieth  upon  the  heart,  to  opprefs  it,  in  a 
kind  of  civil  fhrift  or  confcffion. 

It  is  a  Itrange  thing  to  obl'erve,  how  high  a  rate  great  kings  and  monarchs  do  fet 
upon  this  fruit  of  friendfliip,  whereof  we  fpeak  ;  fo  great,  as  they  purchafe  it  many 
times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  fafety  and  greatnefs.  For  princes,  in  regard  of  the 
diitance  of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  fiibjeds  and  fervants,  cannot  gather  this 
fruit,  except,  to  make  themfelves  capable  thereof,  they  raife  fome  perfons  to  be  as 
it  were  companions,  and  almoft  equals  to  themfelves  -,  which  many  times  forteth  to 
inconvenience.  The  modern  languages  give  unto  fuch  perfons  the  name  of  favourites 
or  privadoes ;  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or  converfation  :  but  the  Roman  name 
attaineth  the  true  ufe  and  caufe  thereof-,  naming  them  participes  ciirarum  ;  for  it  is 
that  which  tieth  the  knot.  And  we  fee  plainly,  that  this  hath  been  done,  not  by 
weak  and  paOlonate  princes  only,  but  by  the  wifert  and  moft  politic  that  ever  reigned, 
who  have  oftentimes  joined  to  themlelvcs  fome  of  their  fervants,  whom  both  them- 
felves have  called  friends,  and  allowed  others  iikewife  to  call  them  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, ufing  the  word  which  is  received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  whm  he  commanded  Rome,  raifed  Pompey,  after  furnamed  the  Great, 
to  that  height,  that  Pompey  vaunted  himfelf  for  Sylla's  over-match.  For  when  he 
had  carried  the  confuifhip  for  a  friend  of  his  againft  the  purfuit  of  Sylla,  and  that 
Sylla  did  a  little  rcfent  thereat,  and  began  to  fpeak  great,  Pompey  turned  upon  him 
again,  and  in  effed  bad  him  be  quiet  -,  for  that  more  men  adore  the  fun  rifing,  than 
the  fun  ferting.  With  Julius  Carfar  Decimus  Brutus  had  obtained  that  inteieft,  as 
lie  fet  him  dov/n  in  his  tcftament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew.  An  !  this 
was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For  when 
Casfar  would  have  difcharge-l  t!ie  fenate,  in  regard  of  fome  ill  prefages,  and  fpecialiy 
a  dream  of  Calpurnia  ;  this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  tell- 
ing him,  He  hoped  he  would  not  difmifs  the  fenate,  till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  better 
dream.  And  it  feemeth,  his  favour  was  fo  great,  as  Antonius,  in  a  letter  which  is 
recited  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  calleth  him  venefica,  witch  ;  as  if 
he  had  enchanted  Csfar.     Auguftus  raif.'d  Agrippa,  though  of  mean  birth,  to  that 

height, 
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height,  as  when  he  confulted  with  Maecenas  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  Maecenas  took  the  Hberty  to  tell  him.  That  he  muft  either  marry  his  daugh- 
ter to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his  life  ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  fo 
great.  With  Tiberius  Csfar  Sejanus  had  afcended  to  that  height,  as  tht'y  two  were 
termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius  in  a  letter  to  him  faith  ;  H.icc 
fro  amicitia  nojira  non  cccuhai'i  :  and  the  whole  fenate  dedicated  an  altar  to  Friend- 
fhip  as  to  a  goddefs,  in  refpect  of  the  great  dearnefs  of  fiendihip  between  them  two. 
The  like  or  more  was  between  Septimius  Sevtrus  and  Plantianos.  For  he  forced  his 
e'.deft  fon  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Plantianus;  and  would  often  maintain  Planti- 
aous  in  doing  affronts  to  his  Ion  •,  and  did  write  alio  in  a  letter  to  the  knate,  by  thcfc 
words  :  "  1  love  the  man  fo  vtell,  as  I  wifh  he  may  over-live  me."  Now  if  thefe 
princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that 
this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodnefs  of  nature  ;  but  being  men  fo  wife,  of 
fuch  flrength  and  fcverity  of  mind,  and  fo  extreme  lovers  of  themfelves,  as  all  thefe 
were  -,  it  proveth  molt  plainly,  that  they  found  their  own  felicity,  though  as  great 
as  ever  happened  to  mortal  men,  but  as  an  half  piece,  except  they  might  have  a 
tiiend  to  make  it  entire  j  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they  were  princes  that  had  wives, 
fons,  nephews  -,  and  yet  all  thefe  could  not  fupply  the  comfort  of  friendfhip. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Commineus  obferveth  of  his  firft  mafter  duke 
Charles  the  Hardy,  namely.  That  he  would  communicate  his  fecrets  with  none;  and 
leaft  of  all  thofe  fecrets  which  troubled  him  mofl:.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and 
faith,  That  towards  his  latter  time,  that  clofenefs  did  impair,  and  a  little  perifh  his 
underflanding.  Surely  Commineus  might  have  made  the  fame  judgment  alfo,  if  it 
had  pleafed  him,  of  his  fecond  mafler  Lewis  the  eleventh,  whofe  clolenels  was  indeed 
his  tormentor.  The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true  ;  Ccr  ne  idito,  cat  not 
the  heart.  Certainly,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrafe,  thofe  that  want  friends 
to  open  themfelves  unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts.  But  one  thing  is  mod 
admirable,  wherewith  I  will  conclude  this  firft  fruit  of  friendfliip,  which  is,  that  this 
communicating  of  a  man's  felf  to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effefts  •,  for  it  re- 
doubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs.  For  there  is  no  man  that  imparteth  his 
joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the  more ;  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his 
friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  lefs.  So  that  it  is  in  truth  of  operation  upon  a  man's 
mind  of  like  virtue,  as  the  alchemifts  ufe  to  attribute  to  their  ftone,  for  man's  body; 
that  it  worketh  all  contrary  effeds,  but  ftill  to  the  good  and  benefit  ot  nature.  But 
yet,  without  praying  in  aid  of  alchemifts,  there  is  a  manifeft  image  of  this  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  For  in  bodies,  union  ftrengtheneth  and  cheriflieth  any 
natural  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  weakeneth  and  dutleth  any  violent  impredion; 
and  even  fo  is  it  of  minds. 

The  fccond  fruit  of  friendfliip  is  healthful  and  fovereign  for  the  undcrftanding,  as 
the  firft  is  for  the  affeccions.  P'or  friendfliip  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day  in  the  aifec- 
tions,  from  ftorm  and  tempefts  ;  but  it  maketh  day-light  in  the  undcrftanding,  out 
of  darknefs  and  confufion  of  thoughts:  neither  is  this  to  be  undaftood  only  of 
faithful  counfel,  v;i^ich  a  man  receiveth  from  his  friend  ;  but  before  you  come  to  that, 
certain  it  is,  that  whofoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and 
underftanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicatng  and  diicourfing  with  an- 
other :  he  tofieth  his  thoughts  more  eafily  :  he  marihalleth  them  more  orderly  ;  he 
feeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into  words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wifer  than 
himfelf ;  and  that  more  by  an  hour's  difcourfe,  than  by  a  day's  meditation.     It  was 
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well  faid  by  Themiftocles  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  That  fpeech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras*, 
opened  and  put  abroad,  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in  figure  -,  whereas  in  thoughta 
they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither  is  this  I'ccond  fruit  of  friendfhip,  in  opening  the  un- 
derftanding,  reftrained  only  to  fuch  friends,  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counfel,  they 
indeed  are  beft,  but  even,  without  that,  a  man  learneth  of  himfelf,  and  bringeth  his 
own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whetteth  his  wits  as  againft  a  flone,  which  itfelf  cuts  not. 
In  a  word  ;  a  man  were  better  relate  himfelf  to  a  flatue  or  pidlure,  than  to  fuffer 
his  thoughts  to  pafs  in  fmother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  fecond  fruit  of  friendOiip  complete,  that  other  point  whichv 
lieth  more  open,    and   falieth  within  vulgar  oblcrvation  ;  which   is  faithful  counfel' 
from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  faith  well   in  one  of  his  aenigmas,  Dry  light  is  ever  the 
beft.     And  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth  by  counfel  from  another, 
is  drier  and  purer,  than  that  which  cometh  from  his   own  underflanding  and  judg- 
ment -,  which  is  everinfufed  and  drenched  in  his  affections  and  culloms.     So  as  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  counfel  that  a  friend  giveth,  and  that  a  man  giveth 
himfelf,  as  there  is  between  the  counfel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer.     For  there  is  no 
fuch  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  felf;  and  there  is  no  fuch  remedy  againft  flattery  of  a  man's 
felf,  as  the  liberty  of  a  friend.     Counfel  is  of  two  forts  ;  the  one  concerning  manners, 
the  other  concerning  bufinefs.     For  the  firft,  the  beft  prefervative  to  keep  the  mind 
in  health,  is   the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.     The  calling  of  a  man's  felf  to  a 
Itridt  account,  is  a  medicine  fometimes  too  piercing  and  corrofive.     Reading  good 
books  of  morality,  is  a  little  flat  and  dead.     Obferving  our  faults  in  others,  is  feme- 
times  improper  for  our  cafe:  but  the  beft  receipt,  beft,  I  fay,   to  work,  and  beft  to- 
take,  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.     Ir  is  a  ftrange  thing  to  behold  what  grofs  errors- 
and  extreme  abfurdities  many,  efpecially  of  the  greater  fort,  do  commit,  for  want  of 
a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them  ;  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and  fortune. 
For,  as  St.  James  faith,  they  are  as  men  that  look  fomet'wiei  into  a  ghifs,  and prefently 
forget  their  cwn  (ha-pe  and  favour :  as  for  bufinefs,  a  man  n.ay  think  if  he  will,  that? 
two  eyes  fee  no  more  than  one  ;  or  that  a  gamefter  feeth  always  more  than  a  looker- 
on  ;  or  that  a  man  in  anger  is   as  wife  as  he  that  hath  faid  over  the  four  and  twenty 
letters ;  or  that  a  niufket  may  be  fliotoff,  as  well  upon  the  arm,  as  upon  a  reft  ;  and 
luch  other  fond  and  high  imaginations,  to  think  himfelf  all  in  all.     But  when  all  is- 
done,  the  help  of  g- od  couniel  is  that  which-  fetteth   bufinefs  ftraight.     And  if  any 
man  think,  that  he  will  take  counfel,  but  it  ftiall  be  by  pieces  ;  afking  counfel  in  one 
bufinels  ot  one  man,  and  in  another  bufinefs  of  another  man  ;  it  is  well,  that  is  to 
fay,  better  perhaps  than  if  he  afked  none  at  all,  but  he  runneth  two  dangers:  one, 
that  he  ftiall  not  be  faithfully  counfelcd-,  for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a^ 
perfeft  and   entire  friend,  to   have  counfel  given,  but  fuch  as  ftiall   be  bowed   and' 
crooked  to  fome  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  ir.     The  other,  that  he  ftiall  have 
couniel  given,  hurtful  and  unfafe,  though  with  good  meaning,  and  mixed  partly  of 
mifchief,  and  partly  of  remedy  :  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  phyfician  that  is  thought- 
good  for  the  cure   of  the  deceafe  you  complain  of,   but  is  unacquainted  with   your 
body  ;  and  therefore  may  put  you  in  way  for  a  prefent  cure,  but  overthroweth  y.  ur 
health  in  fome  other  kind,  and  io  cure  the  difeafe  and  kill  the  patient.     Eut  a  friend- 
that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  eftate,  will  beware  by  furthering  any  prefenr 
bufinefs  how  he  daftieth  upon   other  inconvenience.     And  thirefore   reft  not  upon- 
fcattered  counfels  ;  they  will  rather  diftradt  and  miflead,  than  fettle  and  direft. 

After  tliefe  two  noble  fruits  of  friendlbip,  peace  in  the  aftedions,   and  fupport  of 
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*he  Judgmenr,  followeth  the  laft  fruit,  which  is  like  the  pomegranate,  full  of  many 
kernels;  1  mean  aid,  and  bearing  a  part  in  all  adions  and  occafions.  Here  the  beft 
way  to  reprefent  to  life  the  manifold  ule  of  friendfliip,  is  to  call  and  lee  how  many 
things  there  are  which  a  man  cannot  do  himlclf ;  and  then  it  will  appear  that  it  was 
a  fparing  fpeech  of  the  ancients  to  fiy,  1  hat  a  friL-nd  is  another  liiinfelf ;  for  that  x 
friend  is  far  more  than  himlclt.  Men  have  their  time,  and  die  many  times  in  t'efire 
of  fome  things  which  they  principally  take  to  heart  ;  the  btflowing  of  a  child,  the 
finilliing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  reft  almolt 
fecure,  that  the  care  of  tho'e  things  will  continue  after  him.  So  that  a  man  hath  as 
it  were  two  lives  in  his  defires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a 
place  ;  but  where  friendfliip  is,  all  offices  of  lile  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him  and  his 
deputy  :  for  he  may  exerci  e  them  by  his  friend.  How  many  thing-,  are  there,  which 
a  man  cannot,  with  any  face  or  comelineii,  fay  or  do  himlclf  .^  A  man  can  fcarce 
alledge  liis  own  merits  with  modefty,  much  lels  extol  them  :  a  man  cannot  fome- 
times  brook  to  itipplicate  or  beg  •,  and  a  nuinber  vf  the  like.  But  all  thefe  things  are 
graceful  in  a  triend's  mouth,  which  arc  bluflimg  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a  man's 
perfon  hath  many  proper  relations,  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  fpeak  to 
his  fon  but  as  a  father  ;  to  his  wife,  but  a^  a  hufband  ;  to  his  enemy,  but  upon 
terms  :  whereas  a  friend  may  fpeak  as  the  cafe  requires,  and  not  as  it  forteth  with  the 
perfon.  But  to  enumerate  thefe  things  were  endlel's  ;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a 
a  man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he  may  quit  the  ftage. 

XXVIir.  Of  ExPENCs. 

T>  I  C  H  E  S  are  for  fpending  ;  and  fpending  for  honour  and  good  aiflions.  There- 
fore  extraordinary  expence  muft  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occafion  -,  for  vo- 
luntary undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man's  country,  as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  ordinary  expence  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  eftate,  and  governed  with  kirh 
regard  as  it  be  within  his  compafs  ;  and  not  fubjed:  to  deceit  and  abule  of  fervants  ;  and 
ordered  to  the  beft  fhew,  that  the  bills  may  be  lefs  than  the  eftimation  abroad.  Cer- 
tainly if  a  man  will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expences  ought  to  be  but  to- 
the  half  of  his  receipts  ;  and  if  he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is- 
no  bafenefs  for  the  greateft,  to  defcend  and  look  into  their  own  eftate.  Some  for- 
bear it,  not  upon  negligence  alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themfelves  into  melancholy,. 
in  refpeft  they  fhall  find  it  broken.  But  wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  learching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  eftate  at  all,  had  need  both  choofe  well  thofe  whom  he 
employeth,  and  change  them  often  :  for  new  are  more  timorous  and  lefs  fubtile.  He 
that  can  look  into  his  eftate  but  feldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties. 
A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  fome  kind  of  expence,  to  be  as  faving  again  in 
Ibme  other.  As  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to  be  faving  in  apparel  :  it  he  be  plentiful 
in  the  hall,  to  be  faving  in  the  ftable  :  and  the  like.  For  he  that  is  plentiful  in  ex- 
pences of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  preferved  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a  man's- 
eftate,  he  may  as  well  hurt  himfelf  in  being  too  fudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on  too- 
long:  for  hafly  felling  is  commonly  as  difadvantageble  as  intereft.  Befides,  he  that: 
clears  at  once  will  relapfe  ;  for  finding  himfelf  out  of  ftrairs,  he  will  revert  to  his- 
cuftoms ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and  gainetli" 
as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  eftate.  Certainly,  who  hath  a  ftate  to  repair,  may 
Bot  defpife  fmall  things :  and  commonly  it  is  lefs  diflionouFable  to  abridge  petty:-- 

charges^. 
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charges,  than  to  ftoop  to  petty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges, 
which  once  begun  will  continue ;  but  in  matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be  rcore 
magnificent. 


o' 


XXIX.  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  aj2d  Estates. 

'T^H  E  fpeech  of  Themiftocles  the  Athenian,  which  v/as  haughty  and  arrogant  in 
taking  lb  much  to  himfelf,  had  been  a  grave  and  wife  obfervation  and  cenfure, 
applied  at  large  to  others.  Defired  at  a  feaft  to  touch  a  lute,  he  faid,  He  could  not 
fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  fmall  town  a  great  city.  Thefe  words,  holpen  a  little 
with  a  metaphor,  may  exprefs  two  diifering  abilities  in  thofe  that  deal  in  bufinefs  of 
edate.  For  if  a  true  furvey  be  taken  of  counfellors  and  ftatefmen,  there  may  be 
found,  though  rarely,  thofe  who  can  make  a  fmall  ftate  great,  3nd  yet  cannot  fiddle; 
as  on  the  other  fide,  there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly, 
but  yet  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  make  a  fmall  fiate  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the 
other  v/ay  -,  to  bring  a  great  and  flourifhing  eftate  to  ruin  and  decay.  And  certainly 
thofe  degenerate  arts  and  fhifts,  whereby  many  counfellors  and  governors  gain  both 
favour  with  their  mailers,  and  eftimation  with  the  vulgar,  deferve  no  better 
name  than  fiddling  •,  being  things  rather  pleafing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  them- 
felves  only,  than  tending  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  ftate  which  they  ferve. 
There  are  alfo,  no  doubt,  counfellors  and  governors  which  may  be  held  fufficient, 
negotiis  pares,  able  to  manage  aftairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and  manifeft 
inconveniencies,  which  neverthelefs  are  far  from  the  ability  to  raife  and  amplify  an 
ellate,  in  power,  means,  and  fortune.  But  be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  lee 
us  fpeak  of  the  work ;  that  is,  the  true  greatnefs  of  kingdoms  and  eftates,  and  the 
means  thereof.  An  argument  fit  for  great  and  mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand; 
to  the  end,  that  neither  by  over-meafuring  their  forces  they  lofe  themfelves  in  vain  en- 
tcrprizes ;  nor  on  the  other  fide,  by  undervaluing  them,  they  defcend  to  fearful  and 
pufillanimous  counfels. 

The  greatnefs  of  an  edate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth  fall  under  meafure  and  the 
greatnefs  of  finances  and  revenue  doth  fall  under  computation.  The  population  may 
a[)pear  by  muftcrs*  and  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and 
maps.  But  yet  there  is  not  any  thing  amongft  civil  affairs  more  fubjedt  to  error,  than 
the  right  valuation  and  true  judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  eftate. 
1  he  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  not  to  any  great  kernel  or  nut,  but  to  a  grain 
of  muftard-feed  ;  which  is  one  of  the  leaft  grains,  but  hath  in  it  a  property  and  fpirit 
haftily  to  get  up  and  fpread.  So  are  there  ftates,  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt 
to  enlarge  or  command  ;  and  fome  that  have  but  a  fmall  dimenfion  of  ftem,  and  yet 
apt  to  be  the  foundations  of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  ftored  arfcnals  and  armouries,  goodly  races  of  horfe,  chariots  of 
war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the  like :  all  this  is  but  a  fhcep  in  a  lion's 
fidn,  except  the  breed  and  difpofition  of  the  people  be  ftout  and  warlike.  Nay  num- 
ber itfelf,  in  armie";,  importeth  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of  weak  courage  ;  for, 
as  Virgd  faith,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the  flieep  be.  The  army  of  the 
Perfians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  fuch  a  vail  fea  of  people,  as  it  did  fomewhac 
aftonifh  the  commanders  in  Alexander's  army  ;  who  came  to  him  therefore,  and  wilh- 
ed  him  to  let  upon  them  by  night-,  but  he  anfwered,  he  would  not  pilfer  the  vii:;ory: 
and  the  defeat  was  eaiy.     When  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a 

hill 
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hill  with  four  hundred  thouTand  men,  difcovered  thearmy  of  the  Romans,  beint^  not 
nbove  fourteen  thoufand,  marching  towards  him  •,  he  made  himfeif  merry  with  it°and 
faid,  "  Yonder  men  are  too  many  tor  an  embaflage,  and  too  few  for  a  fiaht."  But 
before  the  fun  fet,  he  found  them  enow  to  give  him  the  chafe,  with  infinite  nauMiter. 
Many  are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and  courage  :  fo  tiiat  a  man 
may  truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the  principal  point  of  grtatnefs  in  any  ftate  is  to 
have  a  race  of  milicary  mm.  Neither  is  money  the  finews  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially 
faid,  where  the  finews  of  mens  arm?,  in  bafe  and  effeminate  people,  are  failing.  For 
Solon  faid  well  to  Croefus,  when  in  ollentation  he  (hewed  him  his  gold,  "  Sir,  if  any 
"  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  matter  of  all  this  gold." 
Therefore  let  any  prince  or  (late  think  foberly  of  his  forces,  except  his  militia  of  na- 
tives be  of  good  and  valiant  foldiers.  And  let  princes,  on  the  other  fide,  that  have 
fubjeds  ol-  martial  difpofition,  know  their  own  (\rength,  unlefs  they  be  otherwifc  want- 
ing unto  themTelvcs.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  which  is  the  help  in  this  cafe,  all  ex- 
amples (hew,  that  what(oever  eftate  or  prince  doth  reft  upon  them,  he  may  fpread  his 
feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  foon  after. 

The  blefTing  of  Judah  and  IfTichar  will  never  meet;  that  the  fame  people  or 
nation  (hould  be  both  the  lion's  whelp,  and  the  afs  between  burdens.  Neither  will  it 
be,  that  a  people  over-laid  with  taxes  (hould  ever  become  valiant  and  martial.  It  is 
true,  that  taxes  levied  by  confent  of  the  eflate,  do  abate  mens  courage  lefs  ;  as  it  hath 
been  feen  notably  in  the  excifes  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  in  Ibtne  degree,  in  the 
fubfidiesof  England.  For  you  muft  note,  that  we  fpeak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not 
of  the  purfe.  So  that  although  the  fame  tribute  and  tax,  laid  by  confent,  or  by  im- 
pofing,  be  all  one  to  the  purfe,  yet  it  works  diverfly  upon  the  courage.  So  that 
you  may  conclude,  that  no  people  over-charged  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  ftates  that  aim  at  greatnefs,  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do 
multiply  too  faft  -,  for  that  maketh  the  common  fubjeft  grow  to  be  a  peafant  and 
bafe  (wain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  effedt  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even 
as  you  may  fee  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your  ftaddlcs  too  thick,  you  fhall 
never  have  clean  underwcod,  but  fhrubs  and  bufhes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  Gentle- 
men be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  bafe ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not 
the  hundred  poll  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet ;  efpecially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the 
nerve  of  an  army  :  and  fo  there  will  be  great  population,  and  little  (Irength.  This 
which  I  fpeak  of,  hath  been  no  where  better  feen,  than  by  comparing  of  EngLind 
and  France  ;  whereof  England,  though  far  lefs  in  territory  and  population,  hath  been, 
neverthelefs,  an  overmatch  ;  in  regard  the  middle  people  of  England  make  good 
foldiers,  which  the  peafants  of  France  do  nor.  And  herein  the  device  of  king  Henry 
thefeventh,  whereof  I  have  fpoken  largely  in  the  hillory  of  his  lire,  was  profound  and 
admirable  ;  in  making  farms,  and  houfes  of  hufbandry,  of  a  flandard  ;  that  is, 
maintained  with  fuch  a  prcportion  of  land  unto  them,  as  may  breed  a  fubjefl:  to  live 
in  convenient  plenty,  and  no  fervile  condition  ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings.  And  thus  indeed  you  fhall  attain  to  Virgil's 
chara(Sler,  which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy  : 

Terra  potens  armis  nlque  vbire  ghbae. 
Neither  is  that  flate,  which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  is  almofl  peculiar  to  England,  and 
hardly  to  be  found  any  where   elfe,    except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland,   to  be  pafi!ed 
over  ;  I  mean  the  ftate  of  free  fervants,   and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, which  are  no  ways  inferior  uneo  the  ytomariry  for  arms  :  and  therefore  out  of  all 
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queftion,  the  fplendor  and  magnificence,  and  great  retinues,  and  hofpitality  of  no'ok- 
jnen  and  gentlemen,  received  into  cuftom,  doth  much  conduce  unto  martial  greatnefs : 
whereas,  contrariwile,  the  clofe  and  referved  living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  cauf- 
eth  a  penury  of  military  force>^. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of 
monarchy  be  great  enough  to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs  ;  that  is,  that  the 
natural  fubjects  of  the  crown  or  ftace  bear  a  I'uHicient  proportion  to  the  ftranger  fub- 
jefts  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  Hates,  that  are  liberal  of  naturalization  towards 
Grangers,  are  fit  for  empire.  For  to  think  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  with  the 
o-reateft  courao-e  and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  domi- 
nion, it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  fuddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice 
people  in  po:nt  of  naturalization  ;  whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compafs,  they  flood 
firm  ;  but  when  they  did  fpread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for  their 
flem,  they  became  a  wir.dfal  upon  the  fudden.  Never  any  ftate  was,  in  this  point, 
fo  open  to  receive  Grangers  inio  their  body,  as  were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  forced 
with  them  accordingly, "for  they  grew  to  the  greateft  monarchy.  Their  manner  was 
to  grant  naturalization,  whkh  they  cMedJus  civitatis,  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highefl 
decree,  that  is,  not  only  Jtis  cominefdi,Jus  coinubii,  jus  hereditalis  ;  but  alio,  jus  fuf- 
frjgi,  andyaj  honorum  :  and  this  not  to  fingular  perfons  alone,  but  likewife  to  whole 
families  -,  yea,  to  cities,  and  fomecimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this,  their  cuflom  of  plan- 
tation of  colonies,  whereby  the  Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  foil  of  other 
nations  :  and  putting  both  confiitutions  together,  you  will  fay,  that  it  was  not  the 
Romans  that  fpread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world  that  fpread  upon  the 
Romans :  and  that  was  the  fure  way  of  greatnefs.  I  have  marvelled  fometimes  at 
Spain,  how  they  clafp  and  contain  fo  large  dominions,  with  fo  few  natural  Spaniards  : 
but  fure  the  whole  compafs  of  Spain  is  a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rom-e  ■ 

and  Sparta  at  the  firff.     And  befides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  ufage,  to  natu-  f 

ralize  liberally,  yet  they  have  that  vvhich  is  next  to  it ;  that  is,  to  employ,  almoft  in- 
differently, all  nations,  in  their  militia  of  ordinary  foldiers ;  yea,  and  lometimes  in 
their  higheft  commands.  Nay,  it  feenieth  at  this  inftant,  they  are  fenfible  of  this 
want  of  natives  -,  as  by  the  pragmatical  fandYion,  now  publiflitd,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  fedentary  and  within-door  arts  and  delicate  manufai^tures,  that 
require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,  have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military 
di'pclltion.  And  geT.erally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger  better 
than  travail :  neither  mull  they  be  too  much  broken  of  it,  if  they  fhall  be  preferved  in 
vioour".  Therefore  it  was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  flates  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
Kvme,  and  others,  that  they  had  the  ufe  of  Oaves,  which  commonly  did  rid  thofe 
manufaCfures.  But  that  is  aboliflned,  in  greatelt  part,  by  the  chrillian  law.  That 
which  cometh  nearcft  to  it  is,  to  leave  thofe  arts  chiefly  to  ftrangers,  which  for  that 
purpofe  are  the  more  eafily  to  he  received,  and  to  contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
vulgar  natives  within  thole  three  kinds  ;  tillers  of  the  ground,  free-fervants,  and 
handicrafcimen  of  llrong  and  manly  arts,  as  Imiths,  mafons,  carpenters,  etc.  not 
reckoning  profelTed  foldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatnefs,  it  importeth  mofl,  that  a  nation  do  pro- 
fefs  arms  as  their  principal  honour,  ftudy,  and  occupation.  For  the  things  which  we 
formerly  have  fpoken  of,  are  but  habilitations  towards  arm?  :  and  what  is  habilitation 
without  intention  and  ad.''  Romulus  after  his  death,  as  they  report  or  feign,  fmt  a 
prefeni  to  the  Romans,  that  above  all  they  Ihould  intend  arms,  and  then  they  fhould 

prove 
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prove  the  greateft  empire  of  the  world.  The  fabric  of  the  ftate  of  Sparta  was 
^vholly,  though  not  wifely,  framed  and  compofed  to  that  fcope  and  end.  The  Per- 
fians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flalh.  The  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, and  others,  had  it  for  a  time.  The  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though  in  great 
declination.  Of  Chriftian  Europe  they  that  have  it,  are  in  effcft  only  the  Spaniards. 
But  it  is  fo  plain,  that  every  man  profiteth  in  that  he  moll:  intendeth,  that  it  needeth 
not  to  be  llood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it ;  that  no  nation,  which  doth  not  di- 
reftly  proftfs  arms,  may  look  to  have  greatnefs  fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on  the 
other  fide,  it  is  a  mod  certain  oracle  of  time,  that  thole  Ihues  that  continue  lone:  in 
that  profefTion,  as  the  Romans  and  1  urks  piincii  ally  have  done,  do  wonders:  and 
thofe  that  have  profefied  arms  but  for  an  age,  have  notwitliltanding  commonly  attained 
that  greatnefs  in  that  age,  which  maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  profcOion  and 
cvercifeof  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is,  for  a  Hate  to  have  thofe  laws  orcuftoms,  which  may  reach 
forth  unto  t!iem  juit  occafions,  as  may  be  pretended,  of  war.  For  there  is  that  Juftice 
imprinted  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars,  whereof  fo  many  cala- 
mities do  enfue,  but  upon  fome,  at  the  leall  fpecious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The 
Turk  hath  at  hand,  for  caufe  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  kci  ;  a  quarrel  that 
he  may  always  command.  The  Romans  though  they  efleemed  the  extending  the 
limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great  honour  to  their  generals,  when  ic  was  done  ;  yet  they 
never  relied  upon  that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  Firlt  therefore,  let  nations  tiiat  pretend 
to  greatnefs  have  this,  thatthey  be  fenfible  of  wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants, 
or  politic  minifters;  and  that  they  fit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.  Secondly, 
let  them  be  preft,  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  fuccours  to  their  confetlerates  •,  as  it  ever 
was  with  the  Romans  :  inibmuch,  as  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defenfive  with  di- 
vers other  ftates,  and  upon  invafion  offered,  did  implore  their  aids  feverally,  yet  the 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremoff,  and  leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the  honour. 
a-\s  for  the  wars,  which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit 
conformity  of  eftate,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  may  be  well  j.uftificd  ;  as  when  the  Romans 
made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  Grfecia  -,  or  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
made  wars,  to  fet  up  or  pull  down  democracies  and  oligarchies  :  or  when  wars  were 
made  by  foreigners,  under  the  pretence  of  juftice  or  protedion,  to  deliver  the  lubjecls 
of  others  from  tyranny  and  opprefTion  ;  and  the  like.  Let  it  fuifice,  that  no  eftate  ex- 
peft  to  be  great,  that  is  not  awake  upon  anyjufl  occ  tfion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercife,  neither  natural  body  nor  politic  :  and 
certainly,  to  a  kingdom  or  elfate,  a  jufl  and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercife.  A 
civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  bat  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercife,  and  lerveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  For  in  a  fl.thful  peace,  both  courages 
will  effeminate,  and  manners  corrupt.  But  howfoever  it  be  for  happinefs,  with- 
out all  queflion,  for  grca  nefs  it  maketh,  to  be  ftill,  for  the  mofl:  part,  in  arms :  and 
the  flrength  of  a  veteran  army,  though  it  be  a  chargeable  bufinefs,  always  on  foot, 
is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law,  or  at  leaft  the  reputation  amongft  all  neigh- 
bour ftates,  as  may  well  h;  feen  in  Spain;  which  hath  had,  in  one  part  or  other,  a 
veteran  army,  almofl:  continually,  now  by  the  fpac^  of  fix-fcore  years. 

To  be  mailer  of  the  fea,  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy.  Cicero  writing  to 
Atticus,  of  Pompey  his  preparation  againSl  C^far,  faith,  Corfilium  Pompeii  jlnvj 
Ihemijlocleum  ejl  ;  futat  enun,  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rtrum  potiri.  And  without 
doubt  Pompey  had  tired  out  Csfar,  if  upon   vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that 
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way.  We  fee  the  great  effeds  of  battles  by  fea.  The  battle  of  Adium  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  battle  of  Lepanto  arrefted  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turk. 
There  be  many  examples,  where  fea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war-,  but  this  is, 
when  princes  or  ftates  have  fet  up  their  reft  u[^on  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is 
certain  ;  that  he  that  commands  the  fea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as  much 
and  as  litt'e  of  the  war  as  he  will.  Whereas  thofe  that  be  ftrongeft  by  land  are 
many  times,  neverthelefs,  in  great  ftraics.  Surely,  at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe, 
the  vantage  of  ftrength  at  fea,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  is  great :  both  becaufe  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not 
merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  fea,  moft  part  of  their  compafs  •,  and  becaufe  the 
wealth  of  both  Indies  feems  in  great  part  but  an  acceflary  to  the  command  of 
the  feas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  feem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in  refpedl  of  the  glory  and 
honour  which  refleded  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time.  There  be  now,  for 
martial  encouragement,  fome  degrees  and  orders  of  chivalry,  which  neverthek-fs  are 
confirrred  promifcuoufly  upon  foldiers,  and  no  foldiers  ;  and  fome  remembrance  per- 
haps upon  the  efcutcheon,  and  fome  hofpitals  for  ma'med  foldiers,  and  fuch  like  things. 
But  in  ancient  times,  the  trophies  erecffed  upon  the  place  of  the  viflory  ;  the  funeral 
laudatives  and  monuments  for  thofe  that  died  in  the  wars  -,  the  crowns  and  garlands 
perfonal  -,  the  ftile  of  emperor,  which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  after  borrowed  ; 
the  triumphs  of  the  generals  upon  their  return  -,  the  great  donatives  and  largefTes  upon 
the  dilbanding  of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame  all  mens  courages,  but 
above  all,  that  of  the  triumph,  among  the  Romans,  was  not  pageants  or  gaudery, 
but  one  of  the  wifeft  and  nobleft  inflitutions  that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three 
things ;  honour  to  the  general  ;  riches  to  the  treafury  out  of  tlie  fpoils  •,  and  donatives 
to  the  army.  But  that  honour,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies ;  except  it  be 
in  the  per  on  of  the  monarch  himfelf,  or  his  fons  ;  as  it  came  to  pafs  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who  did  appropriate  the  aclual  triumphs  to  themfelves  and 
their  fons,  for  fuch  wars  as  they  did  atchieve  in  perfon  ;  and  left  only,  for  wars 
atchieved  by  fubjefts,   fome  triumphal  garments  and  enfigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude  :  no  man  can,  by  care  taking,  as  the  Scripture  faith,  add  a  cubit  to 
h-s  Jiature,  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's  body  :  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  eifates,  to  add  amplitude  and 
grc-atnefs  to  their  kirigdoms.  For  by  introducing  luch  ordinances,  conftitutions,  and 
cuftoms,  as  we  have  now  touched,  they  may  fow  greatnefs  to  their  poflerity  and  fuc- 
cefTion.      But  thele  things  are  commonly  not  obferved,   but  left  to  take  their  chance. 

XXX.     0/ Regimen  of  Health. 

SPHERE  is  a  wifdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  phyfic  :  a  man's  own  ohfervatiori, 
-*■  what  he  finds  good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  beft  phyfic  to  prelerve 
health.  But  it  is  a  fafer  conclufion  to  fay  this,  "•  Thisagreeth  not  well  with  me, 
"  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it  -,"  than  this,  "  I  find  no  offence  of  this,  therefore 
*'  1  may  ufe  it."  For  ftrength  of  nature  in  youth  pafleth  over  many  excefTes,  which 
are  owing  a  man  till  his  age  Difcern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to 
do  the  fame  things  ftill  ;  for  age  will  not  be  defied.  Beware  of  fudden  change  in  any 
great  point  of  diet,  and  if  neceffity  enforce  it,  fit  the  refi:  to  it.  For  it  is  a  fecret  both 
in  nature  and  flate,  that  it  is  fafer  to  change  many  things  than  one.  Examine  thy 
cufloms  of  diet,  fleep,  exercife,  apparel,  and  the  like  ;  and  try  in  any  thing  thou  fhalt 
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judge  hurtful,  to  difcontiniie  it  by  little  and  little  -,  but  fo,  as  if  thou  deft  find  any  in- 
convenience by  the  change,  thou  come  back  to  it  again  -,  for  it  is  hard  to  diftinguilh 
that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whollome,  from  that  which  is  good  particularly, 
and  fit  for  thine  own  body.  To  be  free-minded  and  chearfully  difpofed,  at  hours  of 
meat,  and  of  llcep,  and  of  excrcife,  is  one  of  the  beft  precepts  of  long  lading.  As  for 
the  pallions  and  If  udies  of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting  inwards, 
fubtile  and  knotty  inquifuions,  joys  and  exhilarations  in  excefs,  fadnels  not  commu- 
nicated. Entertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  delights,  rather  than  fur- 
feit  of  them  ;  wonder  and  admiration,  and  therefore  novelties;  ftudies  that  fill  the 
mind  with  fplendid  and  illudrious  objefts,  as  hiftoiies,  fables,  and  contemplations  of 
nature.  If  you  fly  phyfic  in  health,  altogether,  it  will  be  too  llrange  fur  your  body 
when  you  ihall  need  it.  If  you  make  it  too  familiar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary 
effedl  wlien  ficknefs  cometh.  I  commend  rather  fome  diet  for  terrain  feafons,  than 
frequent  ufe  of  phyfic,  except  it  be  grown  into  a  cullom.  For  thofe  diets  alter  the 
body  more,  and  trouble  it  lefs.  Delpife  no  new  accident  in  your  body,  but  afk  opi- 
nion of  it.  In  ficknefs,  refpe6t  health  principally ;  and  in  health,  adion.  For  thofe 
that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may  in  mofl:  ficknefils,  which  are  not  very 
fliarp,  be  cured  only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Cclkis  could  never  have  fpoken  it  as 
a  phyfician,  had  he  not  been  a  wife  man  withal ;  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great 
precepts  of  health  and  lafting,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  interchange  contraries  ;  but 
with  an  inclination  to  the  moe  benign  extreme.  Ufe  fafting  and  full  eating,  but  ra- 
ther full  eating  ;  watching  and  fl^^ep,  but  rather  fleep  -,  fitting  and  exercife,  but  rather 
excrcife  ;  and  the  like.  So  lliall  nature  be  cherifhed  and  yet  taught  mafteries.  Phy- 
ficians  are  fome  of  them  fo  pleafing  and  conformable  to  the  humour  of  the  patient, 
as  thtry  prefs  not  the  true  cure  of  the  difea  e  -,  and  fome  other  are  fo  regular  in  pro- 
ceeding according  to  art  for  the  difeafe,  as  they  re'pe6l  not  fufficiently  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Take  one  of  a  middle  temper;  or  it  it  may  not  be  found  in  one  man, 
combine  two  of  either  fort ;  and  forget  not  to  call  as  well  the  belt  acquainted  with  your 
body,  as  the  beft  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 

XXXI.     Of   Suspicion. 

CUS  PIC  IONS  amongft  thoughts,  are  like  bats  amongft  birds,  they  ever  fly  by 
•^  twilight.  Certainly  they  are  to  be  reprefled,  or  at  the  lead  well  guarded  :  for 
they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lofe  friends,  and  they  check  with  bufinefs,  whereby  bufinefs 
cannot  go  on  currently  and  conftantly.  They  difpofe  kings  to  tyranny,  hulbands  to 
jealoufy,  wife  men  to  irrtfokuion  and  melancholy.  They  arc  defects  not  in  the  heart, 
but  in  the  brain  ;  for  they  take  place  in  the  ftouteft  natures  ;  as  in  the  example  of 
Henry  the  feventh  of  England  ;  ttiere  was  not  a  more  fupicious  man,  nor  a  more  ftout. 
And  in  fuch  a  compofition  they  do  fmall  hurt.  For  commonly  they  are  not  admitted 
but  with  examination,  whether  they  be  likely  or  no  ?  But  in  fearful  natures  they  gain 
ground  too  faft.  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  lulpcdl  rnuch,  more  than  to  know 
little  :  and  therefore  men  (liould  remedy  fufpicion,  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  fufpicions  in  Imother.  W  hat  would  men  have  '.  Do  they  think  thofe 
they  employ  and  deal  with  are  faints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they  will  have  their  own 
ends,  and  be  truer  to  thenifclves  than  to  them  ?  Therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to 
moderate  fu'picions,  than  to  account  upon  fuch  fufpicions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle 
them  as  fal'e  :  for  fofara  man  ought  to  make  ufe  of  fufpicions,  as  to  provide,  as  if 
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that  fliould  be  true  that  he  Iufpe6ls,  yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt.  Sufpicions  that 
the  mind  of  itfelf  gathers  are  but  buzzes  •,  but  fufpicions  that  are  artificially  nou- 
riflaed,  and  put  into  mens  heads  by  the  tales  and  whifperings  of  others,  have  flings. 
Certainly  the  beft  mean  to  clear  the  way  in  this  fame  wood  of  fufpicions,  is  frankly 
to  communicate  them  with  the  party  that  he  fufpefts  ;  for  thereby  he  fliall  be  lure 
to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he  did  before  -,  and  withal  fliall  make  that 
party  more  circumfped:  not  to  give  farther  caufe  of  fufpicion.  But  this  fhould  nor 
be  done  to  men  ofbafe  natures:  for  they,  if  they  find  themfelves  once  fufpedted, 
will  never  be  true.  The  Italian  fays,  Sofpetto  licentia  fede  ;  as  if  fufpicion  did  give  a 
pafsport  to  faith  ;  but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  difcharge  itfelf. 

XXXII.    Of  Discourse. 

COME  in  their  difcourfe  defire  rather  commendation,  of  wit,  in  being  able  to- 
hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment  in  difcerning  what  is  true  •,  as  if  it  were 
a  praile  to  know  what  might  be  laid,  and  not  what  fliould  be  thought.  Some  have 
certain  common-places  and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety  : 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  moft  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived, 
ridiculous.  The  honourableft  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occafion  -,  and  again  to 
moderate  and  pafs  to  fomewhat  elfe  •,  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good 
in  difcourfe  and  fpeech  of  converfation  to  vary,  and  intermingle  fpeech  of  the 
prefent  occalion  with  arguments ;  tales  with  reafons  ;  aflcing  of  queflions,  with 
telling  of  opinions  ;  and  jeft  with  earneft :  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and,  as  we 
fay  now,  to  jade  any  thing  too  far.  As  for  jeft,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought 
to  be  privileged  from  it ;  namely,  religion,  matters  of  ftate,  great  perfons,  any 
man's  prefent  bufinefs  of  importance,  and  any  cafe  that  deferveth  pity.  Yet  there 
be  fome  that  think  their  wits  have  been  afleep,  except  they  dart  out  fomewhat  that 
is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick  :   that  is  a  vein  which  fliould  be  bridled ; 

Parce  puerjliniulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris. 
And  generally  men  ought  to  find  the  diflerence  between  faltnefs  and  bitternefs.. 
Certainly  he  that  hath  a  fatirical  vein,  as  he  malceth  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  fo  he 
had  need  be  afraid  of  others  memory.  He  that  queftioneth  much  ftiall  learn  much, 
and  content  much  ;  but  efpecially  if  he  apply  his  queflions  to  the  fl<ill  of  the  perfons 
whom  he  afl<eth  :  for  he  fliall  give  them  occafion  to  pleafe  themfelves  in  fpeaking, 
and  himfelf  fliall  continually  gather  knowledge.  But  let  his  queflions  not  be  trou- 
blelbme,  for  that  is  fit  for  a  pofer.  And  let  him  be  fure  to  leave  other  men  their 
turns  to  fpeak.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and  take  up  all  the  time,, 
let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off",  and  to  bring  others  on  ;  as  muficians  ufe 
to  do  with  thofe  that  dance  too  long  galliards.  If  you  diflemble  fometimes  your 
knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  fnall  be  thought  another  time  to 
know  what  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  felf  ought  to  be  feldom,  and  well 
chofen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to  fay  in  fcorn,  "  He  muft  needs  be  a  wife  man,  he 
"  fpeaks  fo  much  of  himfelf :"  and  there  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  a  man  may  com- 
mend himfelf  with  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another  ;  efpeci- 
ally if  it  be  fuch  a  virtue  whereunto  himfelf  pretendeth.  Speech  of  touch  towards 
others,  fliould  be  fparingly  ufed  :  for  difcourfe  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  without 
coming  home  to  any  man.  1  knew  two  noblemen  of  the  weft  part  of  England, 
whereof  the  one  was  given  to  feoff",  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  his  houfe  ;  the 
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other  would  aflv  of  thofe  that  had  been  at  the  other's  table,  "  Tell  truly,  was  there 
"  never  a  flout  or -dry  blow  given?"  To  which  the  guc-fl:  would  anfwer  ;  Such 
and  fuch  a  thing  pafll-d.  The  lord  would  Hiy,  "  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good 
"  dinner."  Difcrction  of  fpeech  is  more  than  eloquence  •,  and  to  fpeak  agreeably 
to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  fpeak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order. 
A  good  continued  fpeech,  without  a  good  fpeech  of  interlocution,  fhcws  flownefs  : 
and  a  good  reply,  or  fecond  fpeech,  without  a  good  fettled  fpeecli,  flieweth  fhaJlow- 
nefs  and  weaknefs.  As  we  fee  in  beafts,  that  thofe  that  are  weakeil  in  the  courfe, 
are  yet  nimblefl:  in  tlie  turn  :  as  it  .is  betwixt  the  gray-hound  and  the  hare.  To 
life  too  many  circumltanccs  ere  one  come  to  the  matter,  is  wcarilbme  -,  to  ufe  none 
at  all,  is  blunt. 

XXXIII.       0/    P  L  A  N  T  A  T  I  O  N  S. 

PLANTATIONS  are  amongft  ancient,  primitive,  and  heroical  works. 
■*■  When  the  world  v.'as  young,  it  begat  more  children;  but  now  it  is  old,  ic 
begets  fewer :  for  I  may  juftly  account  new  plantations  to  be  the  children  of  former ' 
kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  foil ;  that  is,  where  people  are  not  difplant- 
ed  to  the  end  to  plant  in  others.  For  elfe  it  is  rather  an  extirpation,  than  a  plantatioa. 
Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods  ;  for  you  muft  make  account  to 
lofe  almoft  twenty  years  profit,  and  expect  your  recompence  in  the  end.  For  the 
principal  thing  that  hath  been  the  deftrudlion  of  moft  plantations,  hath  been  the 
bale  and  hafty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  firft  years.  It  is  true,  fpeedy  profit  is  not 
to  be  negledted,  as  far  as  may  Hand  with  the  good  of  the  plantation,  but  no 
farther.  It  is  a  fhameful  and  unblefied  thing,  to  take  the  fcum  of  people,  and 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant ;  and  not  only 
fo,  but  it  fpoileth  the  plantation  ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall 
to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mifchief,  and  fpend  victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary, 
and  then  certify  over  to  their  country  to  the  difcredit  of  the  plantation.  The  people 
wherewith  you  plant,  ought  to  be  gardeners,  ploughmen,  labourers,  fmiths,  car- 
penters, joiners,  fifhermen,  fowlers,  with  fome  few  apothecaries,  furgeons,  cooks, 
and  bakers.  In  a  country  of  plantation,  firft  look  about  what  kind  of  victual 
the  country  yields  of  itfelf  to  hand  ;  as  cheftnuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples,  olives, 
dates,  plums,  cherries,  wild  honey,  and  the  like,  and  make  ufe  of  them.  Then 
confider  what  vidual  or  efculent  things  there  are,  which  grow  fpecdily,  and 
within  the  year  ;  aspaifnips,  carrets,  turnips,  onions,  radifhes,  artichokes  of  Jeru- 
falem,  maiz,  and  the  like.  For  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  they  afk  too  much  labour  : 
but  with  peas  and  beans  you  may  begin  ;  both  becaufe  they  afk  lefs  labour,  and 
becaufe  they  ferve  for  meat,  as  well  as  for  bread.  And  of  rice  likewife  comcrh  a 
great  increafe,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat.  Above  all,  there  ought  to  be  brought  ftore 
of  biflcet,  oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and  the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be 
had.  For  beafts  or  birds,  take  chiefly  fuch  as  are  leaft  fubjeft  to  difeafes,  and 
multiply  fafteft :  as  fwine,  goats,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geefe,  houfe-doves,  and 
the  like.  The  victual  in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  almoft  as  in  a  befieged 
town  •,  that  is  with  certain  allowance.  And  let  the  main  part  of  t'le  ground  employed 
to  gardens  or  corn,  be  to  a  common  ftock  -,  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  ftored  up,  and 
then  delivered  out  in  proportion  -,  befides  fome  fpots  of  ground  that  any  pardcular 
perfoa  will  manure  for  his  own  private.     Confider  likewife  what  commodities  the 
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foil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  naturally  yield,  that  they  may  fome  way  help  to 
defray  the  charge  of-'  the  plantation  :  ib  it  be  not,  as  was  faid,  to  the  untimely  pre- 
judice of  the  main  bufinefs ;  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Wood 
commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much  -,  and  therefore  timber  is  iit  to  be  one.  If  there 
be  iron  ore,  and  dreams  whereupon  to  fet  the  mills ;  iron  is  a  brave  commodity 
where  wood  aboundeth.  Making  of  bay-falt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it  fhould 
be  put  in  experience.  Growing-filk  likewife,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely  commodity. 
Pitch  and  tar,  where  ftore  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail.  So  drugs  and  fweet 
woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but  yield  great  profit.  Soap  athes  likewife,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  thought  of.  But  moil  not  too  much  under  ground  ;  for  the  hope 
of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  ufeth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in  other  things. 
For  government,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one  afhiled  with  fome  counfel  :  and  let 
them  have  commilTion  to  exercife  martial  laws  with  fome  limitation.  And  above 
all,  let  n;en  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wildernefs,  as  they  have  God  always 
and  his  fervice,  before  eyes.  Let  not  the  government  of  the  plantation  depend  up- 
on too  many  counfellors  and  undertakers  in  the  country  that  planteth,  but  upon  a 
temperate  number ;  and  let  thofe  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  than  mer- 
chants-, for  they  look  ever  to  the  prefent  gain.  Let  there  be  freedoms  from  cuf- 
torn,  till  the  plantation  be  of  flrength  :  and  not  only  freedom  from  cuftom,  but 
freedom  to  carry  their  commodities  \yhere  they  may  make  their  bed  of  them,  except 
there  be  fome  fpecial  cauie  of  caution.  Cram  not  in  people,  by  fending  too  fait, 
company  aher  company  ;  but  rather  hearken  how  they  wade,  and  fend  fupplies  pro- 
portionably  -,  but  fo  as  the  number  may  live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  fur- 
charge  be  in  penury.  It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of  fome  plan- 
tations, that  they  have  built  along  the  fea  and  rivers,  in  marilh  and  unwholefome 
grounds.  Therefore  though  you  begin  there  to  avoid  carriage,  and  other  like  dif- 
commodities,  yet  build  dill  rather  upwards  from  the  dreams,  than  along.  It  con- 
cerneth  likewife  the  health  of  the  plantation,  that  they  have  good  dore  of  fait  with 
them,  that  they  may  ufe  it  in  their  viftuals  when  it  fhall  be  necedary.  If  you  plant 
where  favages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  gingles  ;  but  ufe  them 
judly  and  gracioufly,  with  fufficient  guard  neverthelcfs  :  and  do  not  win  their  fa- 
vour by  helping  them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amifs. 
And  fend  ott  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants,  that  they  may  fee  a  better  con- 
dition than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  tht-y  return.  When  the  plantation 
grows  to  drength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant  with  women,  as  well  as  with  men  ;  that 
the  plantation  may  fpread  into  generations  •,  and  not  be  ever  pieced  from  without. 
It  is  the  finfulled  thing  in  the  world,  to  forfake  or  deditute  a  plantation  once  in  for- 
wardnefs  :  for  beddes  the  didionour,  it  is  the  guiJtinefs  of  blood  of  many  commi- 
ferable  perfons. 


XXXiV.     0/  R  I  c  H  E  s. 


I 


Cannot  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue.  The  Roman  word  is  bet- 
ter, impedimenta.  For  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  fo  are  riclies  to  virtue.  It 
cannot  befpared,  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindreth  the  march;  yea,  and  the  care  of 
it,  ibmetimes,  lofeth  or  didurbeth  the  vidlory  :  of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  ufe,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  the  didribution;  the  red  is  but  conceit.  So  faith  Solomon  -,  V/hcre 
miub  is^  there,  are  many  to  conjiime  it  \  and  what  hath  the  owners  but  the  fight  of  it  with 
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liis  eyes  ?  The  pcrlbnal  fruition  in  any  man,  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches :  there 
is  a  cuftody  of  them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them  •,  or  a  fame  of  them  ; 
but  no  folid  ufe  to  the  owner.     Do  you  not  lee  what  feigned  prices  are  fet  upon  little 
ftones  and  rarities?  And  what  works  of  oftcntation  are  undertaken,  b^caufe   there 
might  feem  to  be  fome  ufe  of  great  riches  ?  But  then  you  will  fav  they  may  be  of 
ufe,  to  buy  men  out   of  dangers  or  troubles.     As  Solomon  faith,  Riches  are  as  a 
jironghcld  in  the  imagiv.ation  of  the  rich  man.     But  this  is   excellently  e.xprefled,  that 
it  is  in  imagination,  and  not   always  in  faft.     For  certainly  great  riches  have  fold 
more  men   than  they  have  bought  out.     Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  fuch  as  thou 
mayft  getjuftly,  ufe  foberly,  diftribute  chearfully,  and  leave  contentedly.    Yer  hive 
no  abltract  nor  friarly  contea^pt   of  them  :   but  diftinguifh,   as  Cicero  faith  well  of 
Rabirius  Poithumus  ;  injiudio  ret  amplificandae  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam.,  fed 
infirumentnm  bonitati  quaeri.     Plearken  alfo  to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hafly  gather- 
ing of  riches  :   ^lifejiinat  ad  d.filias^  noK  erit  infons.     The  poets  feign,   that  when 
Plutus,  which  is  riches,  is  fent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  flowly  ;  but  when 
he  is  fent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  fwift  of  foot  :   meaning  that  riches  gotten  by 
good   means   and  jull  labour  pace  flowly  ;  but  when  they  come   by  the  death  of 
others,  as  by  the  courfe  of  inheritance,  teliaments,  and  the  like,  they  come  tumbling 
upon  a  man.     But  it  might  be  applied  likewife  to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil. 
Forwhen  riches  come  from  the  devil,  as  by  fraud,  and  opprefiion,  and  unjuit  means, 
they  come  upon  fpeed.  The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  motl  of  them  foul.    Parfi- 
mony  is  one  of  the  beft,  and  yet  is  not  innocent  :  for  it  withholdeth  men  from  works  of 
liberality  and  charity.     The  improvement  of  the  ground  is  the  moft  natural  obtain- 
ing of  riches  -,  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blelTrng,  the  earth's ;  but  it  is  flow.     And. 
yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  ftoop  to  hulbandry,  it  multiplieth  riches  exceed- 
ingly.    I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England  that  had  the  greatefk  audits  of  any  man  in 
my  time  ;  a  great  grafier,  a  great  fheep-mafter,  a  great  timber-man,  a  great  collier,. 
a  great  corn-mafter,  a  great  lead-man  -,  and  fo  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like 
points  of  hufbandry  ;  fo  as  the  earth  feemed  a  fea  to  him,  in  refpecl  of  the  perpetual 
importation.     It   was  truly  obfcrved   by  one,  that  himfelf  came  very  hardly  to  a 
little  riches,  and  very  eafily  to  great  riches.     For  when  a   man's  ftock  is  come  to 
that,  that  he  can  expeft  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  thofe  bargains,  which 
for  their  greatnefs  are  few  mens  money,  and  be  partner  in  the  induftries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increafe  mainly.     The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations- 
are  honed,  and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name 
for  good  and  fair  dealing.     But  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  na- 
ture, when  men  fliould  wait  upon  others  neceflity  ;  broke  by  lervants  and  inflru- 
ments  to  draw  them  on  •,  put  ofi^  others  cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen, 
and  the  like  praftices,  which  are  crafty  and  naught.     As  for  the  chopping  of  bar- 
gains, when  a  man  buys,  not  to  hold,  but  to  fell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth 
double,  both  upon  the  feller,  and  upon  the  buyer.     Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if 
the  hands  be  well  chofcn  that  are  trufl:ed.     Ufury  is  the  certainell  means  of  gain, 
though  one  of  the  v/orft,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his.  bread  in  fudore  vultus 
alieni;  and  befides,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays.     But  yet  certain  though  it  be,  it 
hath  flaws;  for  that  the  fcriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unfound  men,  to  ferve  their" 
own  turn.     The  fortune  in  being  the  firft  in  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth 
caufe  fometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches  -,  as  it  was  with  the  firft  fugar- 
maii  in  the  Canaries.     Therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as 
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vvelljudgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  efpecially  if  the  times  be  fit. 
He  that  refteth  upon  gains  certain,  (hall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches.  And  he  that 
puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break,  and  come  to  poverty  :  it  is  good 
therefore  to  oruard  adventures  with  certainties  that  may  uphold  loHcs.  Monopo- 
lies and  co-emption  of  wares  or  refale,  where  they  are  not  reftrained,  are  great  means 
to  enrich  ;  eipecially  if  the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  in- 
to requeft,  and  fo  flore  himfelf  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  fervice,  though  it 
be  of  the  beft  rife,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humours,  and  other 
fervile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongft  the  worft.  As  for  fifhing  for  tefta- 
ments  and  executorfliips,  as  Tacitus  faith  of  Seneca,  Tejlamenta  et  orbos  tanqiiam  in- 
dagine  capi,  it  is  )et  worfe  ;  by  how  much  men  fubmit  themfelves  to  meaner  per- 
fons,  than  in  fervice.  Believe  not  much  them  that  feem  to  deipife  riches  -,  for  they 
defpifethem  that  defpair  of  them  -,  and  none  worfe  when  they  come  to  them.  Be 
not  peny-wife ;  riches  have  wings,  and  fometimes  tliey  fly  away  of  themfelves, 
fomctimes  they  muft  be  fet  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men  leave  their  riches  either 
to  their  kindred,  or  to  the  public  :  and  moderate  portions  proiper  beft  in  both.  A 
great  eftate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about,  to  feize 
on  him,  if  he  be  not  the  better  eftabliflied  in  years  and  judgment.  Likewife  glo- 
rious gifts  and  foundations,  are  like  facrifices  without  fait ;  and  but  the  painted  fe- 
pulchres  of  alms,  which  foon  will  putrify  and  corrupt  inwardly.  Therefore  mea- 
fure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  meafure  ;  and  defer 
not  charities  till  death  :  for  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  fo,  is 
rather  liberal  of  another  man's  than  of  his  own. 

XXXV.     Of  Prophecies. 

Mean  not  to  fpeak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of  heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural 
predictions  •,  but  only  of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memory,  and  from 
hidden  caufes.  Saith  the  JPythonifl"a  to  Saul -,  l^o-morrow  thou  and  thy  fon  Jhall  be 
viitb  me.     Virgil  hath  thefe  Verfes  from  Homer : 

At  damns  Aeneae  cun^is  dominahitur  oris, 

Et  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nafcentur  ah  illis.     ^Eneid,  iii.  97. 
A  prophecy,  as  it  feems,  of  the  Roman  empire.     Seneca  the  Tragedian  hath  thefe 
verles : 

Vetiient  annis 

Secula  feris,  qui  bus  oceamis 

Viiicula  rerum  /axet,  et  ingens 

Patent  te'lus,  Tiphyfque  novos 

Detegat  orbes  ;  nee  fit  terris 

Ultima  Thtile : 
A  prophecy  of  the  difcovery  of  America.  The  daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed, 
that  Jupiter  bathed  her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him  :  and  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where  the  fun  made  his  body  run  with  fweat,  a;.d 
the  rain  wadied  it.  Philip  of  Macedon  dreamed,  he  fealed  up  his  wife's  belly  ; 
whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that  his  v/ife  fliould  be  barren  ;  but  Ariftander  the 
foothfayer  told  him,  his  wife  was  with  child  :  becaufe  men  do  not  ufe  to  feal  veflTels 
that  are  empty.  A  phantafm  that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  faid  to  him  ; 
Philippis  iterum  me  videbis.  Tiberius  laid  to  Galba,  T'u  quoque,  Galba,  degujlabis  impe- 
rium.     In   Vefpafian's  time  there  went  a  prophecy  in  the  eaft,   that  thofe  that 
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fliould  come  forth  of  Judaea,  fliould  reign  overtlie  world  ;  which  though  it  may  be 
was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet  Tacitus  expounds  it  of  Vefpafian.  Domitian  dream- 
ed the  night  before  he  was  flain,  that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape 
of  his  neck  :  and  indeed  the  fuccelTion  that  followed  him,  for  many  years,  made 
golden  times.  Henry  the  fixth  of  England  fiid  of  Henry  the  feventh,  when  he  was 
a  lad,  and  gave  him  water  •,  "  This  is  the  lad  that  fliall  enjoy  tlie  crown  for  which 
"  weftrive."  When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Penn,  that  the  queen- 
mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts,  caufed  the  king  her  hufband's  nativity  to 
be  calculated  under  a  falfe  name  ;  and  the  adrologer  gave  a  judgment,  that  he 
fliould  be  killed  in  a  duel  ■,  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her  huiband  to 
be  above  challenges  and  duels  :  but  he  was  Qain,  upon  a  courfe  at  tilt,  the  fplinters 
of  the  ftafF  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his  beaver.  The  trivial  prophecy  which 
I  heard  when  I  was  a  child,  and  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  llower  of  her  years, 
was  ; 

IFhen  Hempe  is  fponne^ 

Evglar.d's  donne. 
Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the  princes  had  reigned,  which  had 
the  principal  letters  of  that  word  Hempe,  which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip, 
and  Elifabeth,  England  Ihould  come  to  utter  confufion:  which,  thanks  be  to  God, 
is  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  name,  for  that  the  king's  ftile  is  now  no  more 
of  England,  but  of  Britain.  There  was  alfo  another  prophecy  before  the  year  of 
eighty  eight,  which  I  do  not  well  underftand  : 

There  Jljall  he  fcen  upon  a  day. 

Between  the  bcmgh  and  the  May, 

The  black  fleet  of  Norway. 

JVhen  that  is  come  and  gone, 

England  build  houfes  of  lime  and  flone. 

For  after  "joars  fhall you  have  none. 
It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spanifli  fleet  that  came  in  eighty 
eight.     For  that  the  King  of  Spain's  furname,  as  they  fay,  is  Norway.     The  pre- 
djdiion  of  Regiomontanus,  , 

Oolcgefimus  oBaz-us  mirabilis  annus  : 
was  thought  likewife  accomplifhed,  in  the  fending  of  that  great  fleet,  being  the 
greateft  in  ftrength,  though  not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  fwam  upon  the  fea. 
As  for  Cleon's  dream,  I  think  it  was  a  jeft  :  it  was,  that  he  was  devoured  of  a  long 
dragon  ;  and  it  was  expounded  of  a  maker  of  faufages  that  troubled  him  exceed- 
ingly. There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind  ;  efpecially  if  you  include  dreams,  and 
prediflions  of  aftrology.  But  I  have  fct  down  thefe  few  only  of  certain  credit,  for 
exan)ple.  My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought  all  to  be  defpiled,  and  ought  to  ferve 
but  lor  winter  talk  by  the  fire-fide.  Though  when  I  fay  defpifed,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief:  for  otherwile,  the  fpreading  or  publilhing  of  them,  is  in  no  fort  to  be  de- 
fpifed ;  for  tiiey  have  done  much  mifchief.  And  I  fee  many  fevere  laws  made  to 
fupprefs  them.  What  hath  given  them  grace,  and  fome  credit,  confifteth  in 
three  things  :  firft,  that  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they  mifs ; 
as  they  do,  generally,  alfo  of  dreams.  The  fecond  is,  that  probable  conjectures,  or 
obfcure  traditions,  many  times,  turn  themfclvcs  into  prophecies  :  while  the  nature 
of  man,  which  coveteth  divination,  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretel  that,  v/hich  indeed 
they  do  but  collect ;  as  that  of  Seneca's  verfe.  For  fo  much  v/as  then  fubject  to 
Vol.  I.  ,   S  f  f  demon- 
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demonftration,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth  had  great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which 
might  be  probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  fea  :  and  adding  thereto,  the  tradition  in 
Plato's  TimaeMS,  and  his  Jtlanticus,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  prediftion. 
The  third  and  laft,  which  is  the  great  one,  is,  that  almoft  all  of  them,  being  infi- 
nite in  number,  have  been  impoftures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains,  merely  con.- 
trived  and  feigned  after  the  event  paft. 

XXXVI.      0/ Am  BIT  ION. 

MBITION  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that  maketh  men  aftive,  earneft, 
full  of  alacrity,  and  ftirring,  if  it  be  not  flopped.  But  if  it  be  flopped,  and 
cannot  have  its  way,  it  becomech  adull,  and  thereby  malign  and  venomous.  So  am- 
bitious men,  if  they  find  the  way  open  for  their  rifing,  and  ftill  get  forward,  they 
are  rather  bufy  than  dangerous  -,  but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  defires,  they  become 
fecretly  difcontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  befl 
pleafed  when  things  go  backward  ;  which  is  the  worfl  property  in  a  fervant  of  a- 
prince  or  flate.  Therefore  it  is  good  for  princes,  if  they  ule  ambitious  men,  to 
handle  it  fo,  as  they  be  ftill  progrefTive,  and  not  retrograde  ;  which,  becaufe  it  can- 
not be  without  inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to  ufc  fuch  natures  at  all.  For  if  they 
rife  not  with  their  fervice,  they  will  take  order  to  make  their  fervice  fall  with  them. 
But  fince  we  have  faid  it  were  good  not  to  ufe  men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it 
be  upon  necefTity,  it  is  fit  we  fpeak,  in  what  cafes  they  are  of  necelTuy.  Good 
commanders  in  the  wars  muft  b:;  ralien,  be  they  never  fo  ambitious  :  for  the  ufe  of 
their  fervice  difpenfeth  with  the  reft  ;  and  to  take  a  foldier  without  ambition,  is  to 
pull  off  his  fpurs.  There  is  alio  great  ufe  of  ambitious  men  in  being  fcreens  to 
princes,  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy  :  for  no  man  will  take  that  part,  except  he 
be  like  a  feeled  dove,  that  mounts  and  mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him. 
There  is  ufe  alfo  of  ambitious  men  in  pulling  down  the  greatnefs  of  any  fubjed  that 
over-tops  ;  as  Tiberius  ufed  Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus.  Since  therefore 
they  muft  be  ufed  in  fuch  calcs,  there  refteth  to  fpeak  how  they  are  to  be  bridledj 
that  they  may  be  lefs  dangerous.  There  is  lefs  danger  of  them,  if  they  be  of  meaa 
birth,  than  if  they  be  noble;  and  if  they  be  rather  harfh  of  nature,  than  gracious 
and  popular ;  and  if  they  be  rather  new  raifed,  than  grown  cunning  and  fortified 
in  their  greatnefs.  It  is  counted  by  fbme  a  weaknefs  in  princes  to  have  favou- 
rites •,  but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  beft  remedy  againft  ambitious  great  ones.  For  when 
the  way  of  pleafuringand  difpleafuringlieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impofTible  any  other 
Ihould  be  over-great.  Another  means  to  curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by  others 
as  proud  as  they.  But  then  there  muft  be  fome  middle  counfellors  to  keep  things 
fteady  •,  for  without  that  ballail  the  fliip  will  roll  too  much.  At  the  leaft  a  prince 
may  animate  and  inure  fome  meaner  perfons,  to  be  as  it  were  fcourges  to  ambiti- 
ous men.  As  for  the  having  of  tliem  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be  of  fearful 
natures,  it  may  do  well:  but  if  they  be  ftout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their 
defigns,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pulling  of  them  down,  if  the  affairs  re* 
quire  it,  and  that  it  may  not  be  done  with  fafety  fuddenly,  the  only  way  is,  the  in- 
terchange continually  of  favours  and  difgraces,  whereby  they  may  not  know  what 
to  expedt,  and  be  as  it  were  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  lefs  harmful  the  ambi- 
tion to  prevail  in  great  things,  than  that  other  to  appear  in  every  thing  •,  for  that  breeds 
confufion,   and  mars  bufinefs  •  but  yet  it  is  lefs  danger  to  have  an  ambitious  maa 
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ftirring  in  bufinefs,  than  great  in  dependences.  He  that  feeketh  to  be  eminent 
amongft  able  men,  hath  a  great  tafk  ■,  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public.  But 
he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  amongft  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age. 
Honour  hath  three  things  in  it  :  the  vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approach 
to  kings  and  principal  perfons  -,  and  the  raifing  of  a  man's  own  fortunes.  He  that 
hath  tlie  beft  of  thefe  intentions,  when  he  afpireth,  is  an  honeft  man  :  and  that 
prince  that  can  dilcern  of  thefe  intentions  in  another  that  afpireth,  is  a  wife  prince. 
Generally  let  princes  and  ftates  choofe  fuch  minifters  as  are  more  fenfible  of  duty 
than  of  rifing  -,  and  fuch  as  love  bufinefs  rather  upon  confcience,  than  upon  bra\'ery: 
and  let  them  dilcern  a  bufy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

XXXVII.  Of  Masks  and  Triumphs. 
'X'HESE  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongft  fuch  ferious  obfervations.  But  yet 
■■■  fince  princes  will  have  fuch  things,  it  is  better  they  fliould  be  graced  with  ele- 
gancy, than  daubed  with  coft.  Dancing  to  fong,  is  a  thing  of  great  ftate  and 
pieafure.  I  underftand  it,  that  the  fong  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft,  and  accompanied 
with  fome  broken  mufic  :  and  the  ditty  fitted  to  the  device.  Afting  in  fong, 
efpecially  in  dialogues,  hath  an  extreme  good  grace  -,  I  fay  acling,  not  dancing, 
for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing,  and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  ftiould  be  ftrong 
and  manly,  a  bafe,  and  a  tenor  -,  no  treble,  and  the  ditty  high  and  tragical ;  not 
nice  or  dainty.  Several  quires  placed  one  over-againll  another,  and  taking  the  voice 
by  catches,  anthem-wife,  give  great  pieafure.  Turning  dances  into  figure,  is  a 
childifh  curiofity.  And  generally  let  it  be  noted,  that  thofe  things  which  I  here 
fet  down,  are  fuch  as  do  naturally  take  the  fenfc,  and  not  refpett  petty  wonderments. 
It  is  true,  the  alterations  of  fcenes,  fo  it  be  quietly  and  without  noife,  are  things 
of  great  beauty  and  pieafure  •,  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of 
the  fame  objecl:.  Let  the  fcenes  abound  with  light,  fpecially  coloured  and  varied  : 
and  let  the  mafkers,  or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  fcene,  have  fome 
motions  upon  the  fcene  itfelf  before  their  coming  dow^n  :  for  it  draws  the  eye  ftrange- 
ly,  and  makes  it  with  great  pieafure  to  defire  to  fee  that  it  cannot  perfedtly  difcern. 
Let  the  fongs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirpings  or  pulings.  Let  the  mufic 
likewife  be  ftiarp  and  loud,  and  well  placed.  The  colours  that  fliew  beft  by  candle- 
light, are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  fea- water  green  ;  and  ouches,  or  fpangs, 
as  they  are  of  no  great  coft,  fo  they  are  of  moft  glory.  As  for  rich  embroidery, 
it  is  loft  and  not  difcerned.  Let  the  fults  of  the  mafkers  be  graceful,  and  fuch 
as  become  the  perfon  when  the  vizards  are  off:  not  after  examples  of  known 
attires-,  turks,  foldiers,  mariners,  and  the  like.  Let  anti-maflcs  not  be  long; 
they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  fatyrs,  baboons,  wild  men,  antics,  beafts, 
fpirits,  witches,  ethiopes,  pigmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  ruftics,  cupids,  ftatues  mov- 
ing, and  the  like.  As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to  put  them  in  anti- 
maflis  ;  and  any  thing  that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is  on  the  otiier  fide  as 
unfit  :  but  chiefly,  let  the  mufic  of-  them  be  recreative,  and  with  fome  ftrange 
changes.  Some  fweet  odours  fuddenly  coming  forth  without  any  drops  falling,  are 
in  fuch  a  company,  as  there  is  fteam  and  heat,  things  of  great  pieafure  and  refrefti- 
ment.  Double  mailcs,  one  of  men,  another  of  ladies,  addeth  ftate  and  variety. 
But  all  is  nothing  except  the  room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

Forjufts,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  cha- 
riots, wherein  the  challengers  make  their  entry  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  drawn  with 
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ftrange  beafts ;  as  lions,  bears,  camels,  and  the  like  :  or  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance^ 
or  in  the  bravery  of  their  liveries  ;  or  in  the  goodly  furniture  of  their  horfes  and  ar- 
mour.    But  enough  of  thefe  toys. 

XXXVIII.       0/    N  A  T  U  R  E    /«    M  E  N. 

"VTATURE  is  often  hidden,  fometimes  overcome,  feldom  extinguifhed.  Force 
■^  maketh  nature  more  violent  in  the  return-,  dodrine  and  difcourfe  maketh  nature 
lefs  importune  :  but  cuftom  only  doth  alter  and  fubdue  nature.  He  that  feeketh  vic- 
tory over  his  nature,  let  him  not  fet  himfelf  too  great,  nor  too  fmall  tafks  -,  for  the 
firft  will  make  him  dejefted  by  often  failings ;  and  the  fecond  will  make  him  a  fmall 
proceeder,  though  by  often  prevailings.  And  at  the  firft,  lee  him  praflife  with  helps, 
as  fwimmers  do  with  bladders  or  rufhes :  but  after  a  time  let  him  praftife  with  difad- 
vantages,  as  dancers  do  with  thick  flioes.  For  it  breeds  great  perfedion  if  the  pradlice 
be  harder  than  the  ufe.  Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the 
degrees  had  need  be,  firft  to  ftay  and  arreft  nature  in  time  ;  like  to  him  that  would 
fay  over  the  four  and  twenty  letters  when  he  was  angry  :  then  to  go  lefs  in  quantity  ; 
as  if  one  fliould,  in  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking  healths,  to  a  draught  at  a 
meal ;  and  laftly,  to  difcontinue  altogether.  But  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and 
refolution  to  enfranchife  himfelf  at  once,  that  is  the  beft  : 

Opt  wins  ilk  animi  vindex,  laedentiape£lus 
FJitcula  qui  j-iipit,  dedcluitqtie  fcmel. 
Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amifs,  to  bend  nature  as  a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme, 
whereby  to  fet  it  right  :  underftanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme  is  no  vice.  Let 
not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  himfelf  with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  fome  in- 
termiflion.  For  both  the  paufe  reinforceth  the  new  onfet  ;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not 
perfect  be  ever  in  pracSlice,  he  ftiall  as  well  pradife  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce 
one  habit  of  both  :  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but  by  feafonable  intermiftions. 
But  let  not  a  man  truft  his  vidory  over  his  nature  too  far;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a 
great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occafion  or  temptation.  Like  as  it  was  with 
iEfop's  damfel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  fat  very  demurely  at  the  board's 
end,  till  a  moufe  ran  before  her.  Therefore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occafion  altoge- 
ther, or  put  himfelf  often  to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with  it.  A  man's  nature 
is  beft  perceived  in  privatenefs,  for  there  is  no  affedatii.n  ;  in  paffion,  for  that  putteth 
a  man  out  of  his  precepts  ;  and  in  a  nevv  cafe  or  experiment,  for  there  cuftom  leaveth 
him.  They  are  happy  men,  whole  natures  fort  with  their  vocations  -,  otherwife  they 
may  fay,  Multtim  incola  full  an'nnj  ttjea :  when  they  converfe  in  thofe  things  they  do 
not  affed.  In  ftudies,  whatfoever  a  man  commandeth  upon  himfelf,  let  him  fet  hours 
for  it ;  but  whatfoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any  fet  times  : 
for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themfelves  ;  fo  as  the  fpaces  of  other  bufinefs  or 
ftudies  will  lufiice.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds :  Therefore  let  him 
feafonably  water  the  one,  and  deftroy  the  other. 

XXXIX.     0/  Custom  a/id  Education. 

ENS  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination  ;  their  difcourfe  and 
fpeeches  according  to   their  learning  and  infuied  opinions;  but   their  deeds  are 
after  as  they  have  been  accuftomed.    And  therefore,  as  Machiavel  well  noteth,  though 

in 
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in  an  evil-favoured  inflance,  there  is  no  trufbing  to  the  force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bra- 
very of  words,  except  it  be  corroborated  by  cuftom.  His  intlance  is,  that  for  the 
atchieving  of  a  defperateconfpiracy,  a  man  lliould  not  reft  upon  the  fiercenefs  of  any 
man's  nature,  or  his  ref  ilute  undertakings  ;  but  take  kich  an  one  as  hatli  had  his  hands 
formerly  in  blood.  But  Machiavtl  knew  not  (  f  a  frier  Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor 
a  Jauregny,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard:  yet  his  rule  holdcth  Hill,  that  nature  nor  the 
engagement  of  words,  are  not  fo  forcible  as  cuilom.  Only  fup.iftition  is  now  fo  wcil 
advanced,  that  men  of  the  firft  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupation  :  and  vo- 
tary refolution  is  made  equipollent  to  cuftom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other 
things,  the  predominarxy  of  cuilom  is  every  where  vifible  ;  i  ifomuch  as  a  man  would 
wonder  to  hear  m.n  profcfs,  protefl,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  juft  as 
they  have  done  before  :  as  if  they  were  dead  images,  and  engines  moved  only  by  the 
wheels  of  cuftom.  We  fee  alio  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  cuftom  what  it  is.  The  In- 
dians, I  mean  the  re6l:  ot  their  wife  men,  lay  thcmlelvts  quietly  upon  a  ftsck  of  wood, 
and  fo  facrifice  themfclves  by  Fire.  Nay,  the  wives  ftrive  to  be  burned  with  the  corps 
of  their  hufbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  Icourgcd  up- 
on the  altar  of  Diana,  without  fo  much  as  wincing.  I  remember  in  the  beginning 
ot  queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an  Irifh  rebel  condemned  put  up  a  petition  to 
the  deputy,  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  with,  and  not  in  an  halter,  becaufe  it  had 
been  fo  ufed  with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Ruffia,  for  penance,  that  will 
fit  a  whole  night  in  a  %'eflel  of  water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many  ex- 
amples may  be  put  of  the  force  of  cuftom,  both  upon  mind  and  body.  Therefore 
fince  cuftom  is  the  principal  magiftrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavour 
to  obtain  good  cuftoms.  Certainly  cuftom  is  moft  perfect,  when  it  beginncth  in 
young  years  :  this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  cuftom.  So 
we  fee  in  languages,  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all  expreftions  and  founds,  the  joints 
are  more  fupple  to  all  feats  of  aftivity  and  motions,  in  youth  than  afterwards.  For  it 
is  true,  that  late  learners  cannot  fo  well  take  the  ply,  e.xctpt  it  be  in  fome  minds  that 
have  not  fuffered  themfelves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  themfelvesopcn  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive continual  amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare.  But  if  the  force  of  cuftom 
fimple  and  feparate  be  great ;  the  force  of  cuftom  copulate  and  conjoined,  and  colle- 
giate, is  far  greater.  For  there  example  teafcheth,  company  romfortith,  emulation 
quickeneth,  glory  raifeth  :  fo  as  in  fuch  places  the  force  oJ  cuftom  is  in  its  exaltation.. 
Certainly  the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon  human  nature,  reftcth  upon  focieties 
well  ordained  and  difci;  lined.  For  commonwealths  and  good  governments  do  nourifh 
virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend  the  feeds.  But  the  mifery  is,  that  the  moll 
effedual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  leaft:  to  be  defired. 

XL.      0/"FORTUNE. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to  fortune  :  favour,  oppor- 
tunity, death  of  others,  occafion  fitting  virtue.  But  chiefly,  the  mold  of  a  man's 
fortune  is  in  his  own  hands.  Fabtr  quifqiie  foytunae  fiiae  ;  faith  the  poet.  And  the 
moft  frequent  of  external  caufes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another. 
For  no  man  profpers  fo  fuddenly  as  by  others  errors.  Serpens  nifi  ferpentem  comederit 
ncH  Jit  draco.  Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praife;  but  there  be  fecret  and 
hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune  :  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  felf,  which  have 
no  name.     The  Spanifti  name,  defembcllura,  partly  expreftcth  them  :  when  there  be 

not 
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not  flonds,  nor  reftivenefs  in  a  man's  nature  ;  but  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way 
with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune.  For  fo  Livy,  after  he  had  defcribed  Cato  Major  in 
thcfe  words;  in  ilhvirc,  tanttim  rohiir  corporis et  animifuit,  id  quocunque  loco  natus  ejjet, 
f  rtunam  fihi  faSiiirus  videi'ettir ;  falleth  upon  that,  that  he  had  verfatik  ingeniii;n. 
i  herefore  if  a  man  look  (harply  and  attentively,  he  fliall  fee  fortune  :  for  though  fhe 
be  blind,  yet  fhe  is  not  invifible.  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the 
fky ;  which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  fmall  ftars,  not  feen  afunder,  but 
giving  light  together.  So  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  fcarce  difcerned  virtues,  or 
rather  faculties  and  cuftoms,  that  make  men  fortunate.  The  Italians  note  fome  of 
them,  fuch  as  a  man  would  little  think.  When  they  fpeak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amifs, 
they  will  throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath  Poco  di  jn.iilo.  And  certain- 
ly there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not 
too  much  of  the  honeft.  Therefore  extreme  lovers  of  their  country,  or  maflers,  were 
never  fortunate,  neither  can  they  be.  For  when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts  without 
himfelf,  he  goeth  not  his  own  way.  An  hally  fortune  maketh  an  enterprizer  and  re- 
mover •,  the  French  hath  it  better,  erJreprenatit,  or  remuant,  but  the  exerciled  fortune 
maketh  the  able  man.  Fortune  is  to  be  honoured  and  refpecled,  ai-d  it  be  but  for  her 
daughters.  Confidence  and  Reputation.  For  thofe  two  felicity  bieedeth  :  the  firll 
within  a  man's  fclf  -,  the  latter,  in  others  tovvards  him.  All  wife  men,  to  decline  the 
envy  of  their  own  virtues,  ufe  to  afcnbe  them  to  providence  and  fortune  ;  for  fo  they 
may  the  better  afiiime  them  :  and  befi.les,  it  is  greatnefs  in  a  man  to  be  the  care  of 
the  higher  powers.  So  Csfar  faid  to  the  pilot  in  the  temped,  C^farem  portas,  cl  for- 
tunarn  ejus.  So  Sylla  chofe  the  name  oi  felix,  and  not  of  Kajnms  :  and  it  hath  been 
noted,  that  thofe  that  afcribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wifdom  and  policy,  end 
unfortunate.  It  is  written,  that  Timotheus  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  account 
he  gave  to  the  Hate  of  his  government,  often  interlaced  this  fpeech,  "  And  in  this 
'■  fortune  had  no  part  -,  never  profpered  in  any  thing  he  undertook  afterwards.  Cer- 
tainly there  be,  whole  fortunes  are  like  Flomer's  verfes,  that  have  a  Aide  and  eafinefs 
more  than  the  verfes  of  otb.er  poets  :  as  Plutarch  faith  of  Timoleon's  fortune,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  that  of  Agtfiiaus  or  Fpaminondas.  And  that  this  fhould  be,  no  doubt  it  is 
much  in  a  man's  klf^ 

XLI.       0/  U  S  U  R  Y. 

■\,T  ANY  have  made  witty  inveftives  againft  ufury.  They  fay.  That  it  is  pity  the 
•*•-"■  devil  fliould  have  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe.  That  the  ufurer  is  the  greateft 
fabbath-breaker,  becaufe  his  plough  goeth  every  funday.  That  the  ufurer  is  the  drone 
that  Virgil  fpeaketh  of: 

Ignavumfucos  pecus  a  praefepihus  arcent. 
That  the  ufurer  breaketh  the  firfl:  law  that  was  made  for  mankind  after  the  fall  -, 
which  was.  In  judore  vultns  tid  comedes  panem  tuum\  not,  In  fudore'vultus  alieni.  That 
ufurtrs  fhould  have  orange-tawney  bonnets,  becaufe  they  do  judaize.  That  it  is 
againfl:  nature,  for  money  to  beget  money  :  and  the  like.  I  fay  this  only,  that 
ulury  is  a  con.e£um  propter  duriiieni  cordis  :  for  fince  there  mull  be  borrowing  and  lend- 
ing, and  men  are  fo  hard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  ufury  muft  be  permitted. 
Some  others  have  made  fufpicious  and  cunning  propofitions  of  banks,  difcovery  of 
mens  ettates,  and  other  inventions.  But  few  have  fpoken  of  ufury  ulefully.  It  is 
good  to  fet  before  us  the  incommodities  and  commodities  of  ufury ;  that  the  good 

may 
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may  be  either  weighed  out,   or  culled  out ;  and  warily  to  provide,  that  while  we  make 
forth  to  that  which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worfe. 

The  difcommodities  of  iilury  are  :  firft,  that  it  makes  fewer  merchants.  For  wrre 
it  not  for  this  lazy  trade  of  ufiiry,  money  would  not  lie  llill  but  would  in  great  part 
be  employed  upon  merchandizing;  which  is  the  vena  porta  of  wealth  in  a  flate. 
The  fecond,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants.  For  as  a  farmer  cannot  hufband  his  "round 
fo  well,  if  he  fit  at  a  great  rent  ; .  fo  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  lb  well,  if  he 
fit  at  great  ufiiry.  1  he  third  is  incident  to  the  other  two  ;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of 
cufloms  of  kings  or  ftates,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandizing.  The  fourth, 
that  it  bringeth  the  treafure  of  a  realm  or  (late  into  a  few  hands.  For  the  iilurer 
being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game  moft  of  the 
money  will  be  in  the  box;  and  ever  a  (late  (louriflieth  when  wealtli  is  more  equally 
fpread.  The  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the  price  of  land  :  for  the  employment  of 
money  is  chielly  either  merchandizing  or  purchafing;  and  ufury  way-lajs  both. 
The  fixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  indiidries,  improvements,  and  new  inven- 
tions, wherein  money  fliould  be  Uirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  (lug.  The  lalf,  that 
it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  mens  ellates,  which  in  procefs  of  time  brteds  a 
public  poverty. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  commodities  of  ufury  are  :  firft,  that  hovvfoever  ufury  in 
fome  refpeft  hindereth  merchandizing,  yet  in  Tome  other  it  advanceth  it ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  greatell  part  of  trade  is  driven  by  young  merchants,  upon  borrowino-. 
at  intereft;  lb  as  if  the  ukirer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  his  money,  there  will  enfuc 
prefcntly  a  great  (land  of  trade.  The  fecond  is,  that  were  it  not  for  this  eafy  borrow- 
ing upon  intereft,  mens  neceffities  would  draw  upon  them  a  moft  ludden  undoing ; 
in  that  they  would  be  forced  to  iell  their  means,  be  it  lands  or  goods,  far  under  foot ; 
and  fo  whereas  ufury  doth  but  gnaw  upon  them,  bad  markets  would  (wallow  them 
quite  up.  As  for  mortgaging  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the  matter  ;  for  cither 
men  will  not  take  pawns-  without  ufe ;  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  precifely  for  ther 
forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed  man  in  the  country,  that  would  fiy  ;  "  The- 
"  devil  take  this  ufury,  it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds."  The 
third  and  laft  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive,  that  there  would  be  ordinary  borrow- 
ing without  profit  ;  and  it  is  impc(rible  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconveniencies  that 
will  enfue,  if  borrowing  be  cramped.  Theiefore  to  (peak  cf  the  abolifliing  of  ufury 
is  idle.  All  ftates  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind  or  rate  or  other.  So  as  that  opinion? 
muft  be  fentto  Utopia. 

To  fpeak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement  of  ufury  :  how  the  difcommodities 
of  it  may  be  beft  avoided,  and  the  commiOdities  retained:  it  appears  by  the  balance 
of  commodities  and  difcommodities  of  ufury,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled.  The 
one,  that  the  tooth  of  ufury  be  grinded  that  it  bite  not  too  much  :  the  other,  that  there 
be  left  open  a  means  to  invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the  cor.tinuino-. 
and  quickning  of  trade.  This  cannot  be  done,  except  you  introduce  two  feveral  (brts 
of  ufury,  a  lefs  and  a  greater.  For  if  you  reduce  ufury  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  eafe- 
the  common  borrower,  but  the  merchant  will  be  to  feek  for  money.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  moft  lucrative,  may  bear  ufury  at  a 
good  rate  ;  other  contrads  not  fo. 

To  ferve  both  intentions,  the  way  fbould  be  briefly  thus.  That  there  be  two  rates- 
ofuiury;  the  one  fee  and  general  lor  all;  the  other  under  licence  only  to  certain- 
gerfonSj  and  in  certain  places  of  merchandizing,     Firft  therefore  let.  ufury  in  genera!- 
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be  reduced  to  five  in  the  hundred  •,  and  let  that  rate  be  proclaimed  to  be  free  and  cur- 
rent ;  and  let  the  ftate  flnit  itfelf  out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the  fame.  This  will  pre- 
ferve  borrowing  from  any  general  flop  or  drynefs.  This  will  eafe  infinite  borrowers 
in  the  country.  °  This  will  in  good  part  raife  the  price  of  hind,  becaufe  land  purchafed 
at  fixteen  years  purchale,  v\ill  yield  fix  in  the  hundred  and  fomevvhat  more,  whereas 
this  rate  of  interell  yields  but  five.  This  by  like  reafon  will  encourage  and  edge  in- 
duftrious  and  profitable  improvements ;  becaufe  many  will  rather  venture  in  that  kind, 
tlian  take  five  in  the  hundred,  efptcially  having  been  ufed  to  greater  profit.  Secondly, 
let  there  be  certain  perfons  licenfed  to  lemi  to  known  merchants,  upon  ufury  at  a 
hicrher  rate  :  and  let  it  be  with  the  cautions  following.  Let  the  rate  be,  even  with 
the  merchant  himfelf,  fomewhat  more  eafy  than  that  he  ufed  formerly  to  pay  :  for  by 
that  means  all  borrowers  fliall  have  fome  cafe  by  this  reformation,  be  he  merchant  or 
whofoever.  Let  it  be  no  bank  or  common  ftock,  but  every  man  be  mafter  of  his 
own  money.  Not  that  I  altogether  miflike  banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brooked 
in  rec^ard  of  certain  fufpicions.  Let  the  ftate  be  anfwered  fome  fmall  matter  for  the 
licence,  and  the  reft  left  to  the  lender :  for  if  the  abatement  be  but  fmall,  it  will  no 
whit  difcourage  the  lender.  For  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten  or  nine  in  the 
hnndred,  wilffooner  defcend  to  eight  in  the  hundred,  than  give  over  his  trade  of 
ufury  ;  and  go  from  certain  gains,  to  gains  of  hazard.  Let  thef^-  licenfed  lenders  be 
in  number  indefinite,  but  reftrained  to  certain  principal  citits  and  towns  of  merchan- 
dzincr  :  for  then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  colour  other  mens  moneys  in  the  country  ; 
ib  as  die  licence  of  nine  will  not  fuck  away  the  current  rate  of  five  :  for  no  man  will 
fend  his  moneys  far  oflF,  nor  put  them  into  unknown  hands. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that  this  doth  in  a  fort  authorife  ufury,  which  before  was  in  fome 
places  but  permlfilve  :  the  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate  ufury  by  declaration, 
than  to  fufFer  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 

XLII.     Of  Y  ov  rn  and  A  g  e. 

A  Man  that  is  young  in  years,  may  be  old  in  hours,  if  he  have  loft  no  time.  But 
■^^  that  happeneth  rarely.  Generally  youth  is  like  the  firft  cogitations,  not  fo  wife 
as  the  fecond.  For  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  ages.  And  yet  the 
invention  of  youn"-  men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old  ;  and  imaginations  ftream  into 
their  minds  better,  and  as  it  were  more  divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and 
great  and  violent  dtfires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for  adlion,  till  they  have  pafled 
the  meridian  of  th;ir  years  :  as  it  was  with  Julius  Ctfar,  and  Septimius  Severus.  Of 
the  latter  of  whom  it  is  faid,  Juventutem  egit  crronbm^  into  furoribus,  pienam.  And 
yet  he  was  the  ab!eft  emperor  aim  ift  of  all  the  lift.  But  repofed  natures  may  do 
well  in  youth  :  as  it  is  feen  in  Auguftus  Csefar,  Cofmus  duke  of  Florence,  Gafton  de 
Fois,  and  others.  On  the  other  fide,  heat  and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  compo- 
fition  for  bunnefs.  '  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge  -,  fitter  for  execution 
than  for  counfel  -,  and  fitter  for  new  projedts,  than  for  iettled  bufinefs.  For  the  expe- 
rience of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the  coropafs  of  it,  diredeth  them  ;  but  in  new 
things  abufeth  them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  bufinefs-,  but  the 
errors  of  ao-ed  men  amount  but  to  this  ;  that  more  might  have  been  done,  or  fooner. 
Young  men,  in  theconduft  and  management  of  adlions  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold  ;  ftir  more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end,  without  confideration  of  the  means 
and  di-grees ;  purfue  fome  few  principles, which  they  have  chanced  upon,  abfurdly ;  care 

not 
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4^ot  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  inconveniences ;  ufe  extreme  remedies  at 
firfl: ;  and,  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retrad  thetn  -, 
like  an  unready  horfe,  that  will  neither  flop  nor  turn.  Men  of  age  objtfl  too  much, 
confult  too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  foon,  and  Teldoni  drive  bufinels 
home  to  the  full  period  ;  but  content  themfclvcs  with  a  mediocrity  of  fucccfs.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of  both  ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  pre- 
fent,  becaule  the  virtues  of  either  age  may  corred  the  detefts  of  both  :  and  gcod  for 
fucceffion,  that  young  men  may  be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  adors  :  and  laftly, 
good  for  external  accidents,  becaufe  authority  foUoweth  old  men,  and  favour  and 
popularity  youth.  But  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps  youth  will  have  the  prccninence, 
as  age  hath  for  the  politic.  A  certain  Rabbin  upon  the  text,  2'our  yomig  men  Jhall 
fee  vifions,  and  your  old  men  Jhall  dre.im  dreams  ;  inferrcth,  that  young  men  are  admit- 
cd  nearer  to  God  than  old  ;  becaule  vifion  is  a  clearer  revelation  tlian  a  dream.  And 
certainly,  the  more  a  man  drinketh  of  the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth  ;  and  age 
doth  profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  underllanriing,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  will  and 
atfeftions.  There  be  fome  have  an  over-early  ripenefs  in  their  years,  which  fiidech 
betimes:  thefe  are  firft,  fuch  as  have  brittle  wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  foon  turned; 
fuch  as  was  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  whofe  books  are  exceeding  fubtile  ;  who 
afterwards  waxed  llupid.  A  fecond  fort,  is  of  thofe  that  h.ive  fome  natural  dii- 
pofitions  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  age :  fuch  as  is  a  fluent  and 
luxuriant  fpeech  ;  which  becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.  So  Tully  laith  of  Hor- 
tenfius ;  i^km  nianebal^  neque  idem  decehal.  The  third  is,  of  fuch  as  take  too  high 
a  flrain  at  the  firll ;  and  are  magnanimous,  more  than  tra6t  of  years  can  uphold. 
As  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  faith  in  tffed  ;  ultinui  Jrimis  ccdebant. 

XLIIL       0/  B  E  A   U  T  Y. 

"V/  I  R  T  U  E   is  like  a  rich  (tone,  beft  plain  fet  :   and  furely  virtue  is  bed  in  a  body 
that  is  comely,  though  not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath   rather  dignity 
of  prefence,  than    beauty   of  afpeft.     Neither  is  it  almoll:   fcen,  that  very   beauti- 
ful perfons  are  otherwife  of  great  virtue.     As  if  nature  v/ere  rather  bufy  not  to  err, 
than    in  labour  to   produce    excellency.      And    therefore  tliey  prove  accomplifhel, 
but  not  of  great  Ipirit ;  and  ftudy  rather  behaviour  than  virtue.      But  this  holds  not 
always  ;  for   Augulius   Gsefar,  Titus  Vefpafunus,  Philip  le   Belle  of  France,  t,d- 
ward  the  fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,   Ifmael  the  fophi  of  Perfia,  were 
all  high  and  great  fpirits;  and  yet  the  moil  beauciiul  men  of  their  times.      In  beau- 
ty, that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour  ;  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  mo- 
tion more  than  that  of  favour.     That  is  the  beft  part  of  beauty,  which  a  picture 
cannot  exprefs  -,  no  nor  the   fiirft  fight  of  the  lie.     There   is  no  excellent  beauty, 
that  hath  not  fome  ftrangenefs  in  the  proportion.     A  man  cannot  tell,  whether  Apel- 
les  or  Albert  Durer  were  the  more  trifler  ;  whereof  the  one  would  make   a  perfo- 
nage  bv  geometrical  proportions:  the  other,  by  taking  the  beft  parts  out  of  divers 
faces,  to   make  one  excellent.     Such   psrfonagts,  I    think,  would    pleafe   no  body 
but  the  painter  that  made  them.     Not  but  I  think  a  painter  may  make  a  better  face 
than  ever  was  ;  but  he  mu:l  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  mufician  that  maketh 
an  excellent  air  in  mufic,   and  not  by  rule.     A  man   fliall   fee  faces,  that  if  you 
examine  them   part  by  part,  you   fliill   never  find  a  good ;   and   yet  altogether  do 
well.     If  it  be  true,  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly. 
Vol.  I.  T  t  t  it 
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it  Is  no  marvel,  though  perfons  in  years  feem  many  times  more  amiable ;  piilchro- 
ram  autiimnus  pikher  :  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  confider- 
ing  the  youth,  as  to  make  up  the  comelinefs.  Beauty  is  as  fummer-fruits,  which 
are  eafy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  lad  :  and  for  the  mod  part  it  makes  a  dinblute 
youth,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance :  but  yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light 
well,  it  maketh  virtues  fhine,   and  vices  blufh. 

XLIV.       O/"  D  E  F  O  R  M  I  T  V. 

^T\  E  F  O  R  M  E  D  perfons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  •,    for  as  nature  hath 
^-^  done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature  -,  being  for  tlie  mod  part,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture   faith,    void  of  natural  affeffion  :  and   fo   they   have  their   revenge   of  nature. 
Certainly  there  is  a  confent  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  nature 
erreth  in  the  one,  fhe  ventureth  in  the  other.     U^i  peccat  in  una,  perklitatur  in  altera. 
But  becaufe  there  is    in   man   an   eledlion  touching  the  frame   of  his   mind,  and 
a    neceffity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the  ftars  of  natural  inclination  are  fometimes 
obfcured  by  the  fun  of  difcipline  and  virtue  :  therefore  it  is  good  to  confider  of  de- 
formity, not  as  a  fign  which  is  more  deceivable,  but  as  a  caufe  which  feldom  faileth 
of  the  effeft.     Whofoever  hath  any  tiling  fixed  in  his  perfon  that  doth  induce  con- 
tempt, hath  alfo  a  perpetual  fpur  in  himfelf,  to  refcue  and  deliver  himfelf  from  fcorn  •, 
therefore  all  deformed  perfons  are  extreme  bold.     Firft,  as  in  their  own  defence,  as 
being  expofed  to  fcorn  •,  but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a  general  habit.     Alfo  it  ftirreth 
.in  them  induftry,    and  elpecially  of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  obferve  the  weaknefs 
of  others,   that  they  may  have  fomewhat  to  repay.     Again,  in  their  fuperiors  ic 
quencheth  jraloufy   towards  them,    as  perfons  that  they   think   they   may  at  plea- 
fure  defpife  :   and  it  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  aflcep  ;   as  never  behev- 
ing  they  fhould  be  in  poffibility  of  advancement,   till  they  fee  them   in  pofTefllon. 
So  that,  upon  the  matter,   in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing.     Kings 
in  ancient  times,   and  at  this  prefent,   in  fome  countries,    were   wont  to  put  great 
truft  in  eunuchs,   becaufe  they  that  are  envious  towards  all,   are  more  obnoxious  and 
officious  towards  one.     But  yet  their  truft  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to  good 
fpials,   and  good  whifperers,   than  good  magiftrates  and   officers.     And   much  like 
i-;  the  realbn  of  deformed  perfons.     Scill  the  ground  is,   they  will,   if  they  be  of  fpi- 
rit,  feek  to  free  themfelves  from  fcorn ;   which  muft  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice. 
And  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled,   if  i'omeiimes  they  prove  excellent  perfons  ; 
as  was  Agefilaus,  Zanger  the  fon  of  Solyman,    Miop.,    Gafca  prefident  of  Peru  j 
and  Socrates  may  go  likewife  amongd  them,   with  others. 
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O  U  S  E  S  'are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on  ;  therefore  let  ufe  be  preferred 
before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  fabrics  of 
houfes  for  beauty  only,  to  the  inchanted  palaces  of  the  poets  :  who  build  them  with 
fmall  coft.  He  that  builds  a  fair  houfe  upon  an  ill  feat,  committeth  himfelf  to  pri- 
fon.  Neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill  feat  only,  where  the  air  is  unwholcfome,  but 
likewife  where  the  air  is  unequal  ;  as  you  fhall  fee  many  fine  feats  fet  upon  a  knap 
of  ground,  environed  with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
fun  is    pent  in,   and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs  ;   fo  as  you  fhall  have,  and 
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that  fuddenly,  as  great  diverfuy  of  heat  and  cold,  as  if  you  dwelt  in  feveral  places. 
Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  feat ;  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets ;  and, 
if  you  will  confult  with  Momus,  ill  neighbours.  I  fpcak  not  of  many  more  ;  want 
of  water,  want  of  wood,  fliade,  and  flielter;  want  of  fruicfulneff,  and  mixture  of 
grounds  of  feveral  natures  -,  want  of  profpecl  j  want  of  level  grounds ;  want  of 
places  at  fome  near  dillance  for  fports  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  races  •,  too  near 
the  fea,  to;)  remote  ;  having  the  commodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  difcommo- 
dity  of  their  overflowing;  too  far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  bufinefs  ; 
or  too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provifion?,  and  maketh  every  thing  dear  ;  where 
a  man  hath  a  great  living  laid  together,  and  where  he  is  fcanted  :  ail  which,  as 
it  is  impoirible  perhaps  to  find  together,  fo  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think, 
of  them,  that  a  man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can  :  and  if  he  have  feveral  dwell- 
ings, that  he  fort  them  i'o,  that  what  he  wanteth  in  the  one,  he  may  tind  in  the  other. 
LucuUus  anfwered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  faw  his  ftately  galleries  and 
rooms,  i'o  large  and  hghtfome  in  one  of  his  houfes,  faid,  "  Surely  an  e.xcellent 
"  place  for  fammer,  but  how  do  you  do  in  winter.'"'  Lucullus  anfwered,  "  Why, 
"  do  you  not  think  me  as  wile  as  fome  fowls  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards 
*'  the  winter  ?" 

To  pais  from  the  feat  to  the  houfe  itfelf,  we  will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's 
art,  who  writes  books  de  craiore,  and  a  book  he  intitles  Orator  :  whereof  the  former 
delivers  the  precepts  of  t'.e  art,  and  the  latter  the  perfedion.  We  will  therefore 
defcribs  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model  thereof.  For  it  is  ftrange  to  fee, 
now  in  Europe,  fuch  huge  buildings  as  the  Vatican,  and  Efcunal,  and  fome  others 
be,  and  yet  fcarce  a  very  fair  room  in  them. 

Firft  therefore,  1  fay,  you  cannot  have  a  perfect  pal:ce,  except  you  have  two  feve- 
ral fides ;  a  fide  for  the  banquet,  as  is  fpoken  of  in  the  book  of  Efther  -,  and  a  fide 
for  the  houlhold  :  the  one  for  feaft  and  triumphs,  the  other  for  dwelling.  I 
underftand  both  thel'e  fides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but  parts  of  the  front ;  and 
to  be  uniform  without,  though  feverally  partitioned  within  ;  and  to  be  on  both 
fides  of  a  great  and  (lately  tower,  in  the  midft  of  the  front  -,  that  as  it  were  join- 
eth  them  together  on  either  hand.  I  would  have  on  the  fide  of  the  banquet,  in 
front,  one  only  goodly  room  above  flairs,  of  fome  forty  foot  high  ;  and  under  it  a  room 
for  a  drefilng  or  preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other  fide,  which 
is  the  houfliold  fide,  I  wilh  it  divided  at  the  firft  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel,  with  a 
partition  between,  bo;h  of  good  flate  and  bignef^ ;  a-id  thofe  not  to  go  all  the  length, 
but  to  have  at  the  farther  end  a  winter  and  a  fummer  parlour,  both  fair:  and  un- 
der thcfe  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  funk  under  ground  ;  and  likewife  fome  privy 
kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and  the  like.  As  for  the  tower,  1  would  have 
it  two  flories,  of  eighteen  foot  high  apiece,  above  the  two  wings  ;  and  a  goodly  leads 
upon  the  top,  railed,  with  ftatues  interpofed ;  and  the  fame  tower  to  be  divided 
into  rooms,  as  fhall  be  thought  fit.  The  ftairs  likewife  to  the  upper  rooms,  lee 
them  be  upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in,  with  images  of  wood,  caft 
into  a  brafs  colour;  and  a  very  fair  landing-place  at  the  top.  But  this  to  be,  if 
you  do  not  appoint  any  of  the  lovver  rooms,  for  a  dining-place  of  fervants  ;  for  other- 
wife  you  Iliad  have  the  fervants  dinner  after  your  own  :  for  the  fteam  of  it  will 
come  up  as  in  a  tunnel.  And  fo  much  for  the  front.  Only  I  underftand  the  height 
of  the  firft  rtairs  to  be  fixteen  foot,  which  is  the  height  of  the  lower  room. 
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Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but  three  fides  of  it  of  a  far  lower- 
building  than  the  front.  And  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court  fair  ftair-cafe3 
caft  into  turrets  on  the  outfide,  and  not  within  the  row  of  buildings  themfelves  :. 
but  thofe  towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but  rather  proportionable 
to  the  lower  building.  Let  the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  ilriketh  up  a  great  heat 
in  fummer,  and  much  cold  in  winter :  but  only  fome  fide  alleys,  with  acrofs,  and 
the  quarters  to  graze,  being  kept  fhorn,  but  not  too  near  fhorn.  The  row  of  re- 
turn on  the  banquet  fide,  let  it  be  all  ftately  galleries  ;  in  which  galleries  let  there 
be  three,  or  five,  fine  cupolas,  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal  diftance  -,  and 
fine  coloured  windows  of  feveral  works.  On  the  houfliold  fide,  chambers  of  pre- 
fence,  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  fome  bed-chambers  •,  and  let  all  three  fides. 
be  a  double  houfe,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  fides,  that  you  may  have  rooms 
from  the  fun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Caft  it  alio,  that  you  may  have 
rooms  both  for  fummer  and  winter ;  fliady  for  fummer,  and  warm  for  winter.  You 
Ihall  have  fometimes  fair  houfes  fo  full  of  glafs,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become 
to  be  out  of  the  fun  or  cold.  For  imbowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of  good  ufe  y 
in  cities  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  refpeft  of  the  uniformity  towards  the  ftreet^ 
for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference  -,  and  befides,  they  keep  both  the 
wind  and  fun  off;  for  that  which  would  ftrike  almoft  through  the  room,  doth  fcarcc 
pafs  the  window.     But  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  the  fides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court  of  the  fame  fquare  and  height,, 
which  is  to  be  invironed  with  the  garden  on  all  fides  :  and  in  the  infide,  cloiftered 
on  all  fides,  upon  decent  and  beautiful  arches,  as  high  as  the  firft  ftory  :  on  the  un- 
der ftory,  towards  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place  of  fhade  or  efti- 
vation  :  and  only  have  opening  and  windows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level. 
upon  the  floor,  no  whit  funk  under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampiflinefs.  And  let 
there  be  a  fountain,  or  fome  fair  work  of  ftatues,  in  the  midft  of  this  court ;  and  to 
be  paved  as  the  other  court  was.  Thefe  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both 
fides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries  :  whereof  you  muft  forefee,  that  one  of  them 
be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  fpecial  perfon  fhould  be  fick,  with  chambers, 
bed-chamber,  antecamera  and  recamera,  joining  to  it.  This  upon  the  fecond  ftory. 
Upon  the  ground-ftory,  a  fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars  ;  and  upon  the  third  ftory 
likewife,  an  open  gallery  upon  pillars,  to  take  the  profpeft  and  freftinefs  of  the  gar- 
den. At  both  corners  of  the  farther  fide,  by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  deli- 
cate or  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed  with  cryftalline  glafs, 
.Tnd  a  rich  cupola  in  the  midft  •,  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought  upon. 
In  the  upper  gallery  too,  I  wifh  that  there  may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  fome 
fountains  running  in  divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  fome  fine  avoidances.  And 
thus  much  for  the  model  of  the  palace  ;  fave  that  you  muft  have,  before  you  come 
to  the  front,  three  courts :  a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it :  a  fecond  court 
of  the  fame,  but  more  garniftied,  with  little  turrets,  or  rather  embellifliments  upon 
the  wall ;  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a  fquare  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built, . 
nor  yet  inclofed  with  a  naked  wall,  but  inclofed  with  terrafles  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly 
garniftied  on  the  three  fides  ■,  and  cloiftered  on  the  infide  with  pillars,  and  not  with 
arches  below.  As  for  offices,  let  them  ftand  at  diftance,  with  fome  low  galleries  to 
pafs  from  them  to  the  palace  itielf. 

Of 
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XLVL     O/'Gardens. 

/^  O  D  almighty  firfl:  planted  a  garden  :  and  indeed  it  is  the  pureft  of  human  plea- 
^^  lures.  It  is  the  greateft  rctrelhaienc  to  the  fpirits  of  man  -,  without  which,  build- 
ings and  palaces  are  but  grofs  handy-works :  and  a  man  fliall  ever  fee,  that  when 
ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  nien  come  to  build  ftately,  fooncr  than  to  garden 
finely  ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfedtion.  I  do  hold  it  in  the  royal  order- 
ing of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in  the  year:  in  which 
feverally,  things  of  beauty  may  be  then  in  feafon.  For  December  and  January,  and 
the  latter  part  of  November,  you  muft  take  fuch  things  as  are  green  all  winter; 
holly;  ivy;  bays  ;  juniper ;  cyprefs-trees ;  ycw;  pine-apple  trees;  fir-trees ;  role- 
mary  ;  lavender;  periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  tlie  blue;  germander; 
flags ;  orange-trees ;  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  ftoved  ;  and  fweet  mar- 
joram warm  fet.  There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January  and  February,  the 
mezereon  tree,  which  then  bloflbms  ;  crocus  verrius,  both  tlie  yellow  and  the  gray ; 
primrofes  ;  anemonies ;  the  early  luYip  ;^  hyacintbus  orientalis  ;  chama'iris  ;  fritella- 
ria.  For  March  there  come  violets,  efpecially  the  fingle  blue,  which  are  the  ear- 
lieil ;  the  yellow  daffadil  ;  the  daily  ;  the  almond-tree  in  blolTom  ;  the  peach-tree 
in  bloflbm ;  the  cornelian  tree  in  bloflbm  ;  fweet  briar.  In  April  follow  the  double 
white  violet ;  the  wall-flower  ;  the  ftock-gilliflower  ;  the  cowflip,  flower-de-luces, 
and  lilies  of  all  natures;  rofemary-fiowers  ;  the  tulip;  the  double  piony;  the  pale 
daffadil ;  the  French  honeyfuckle  ;  the  cherry-tree  in  bloffom  ;  the  damafcene  and 
plum-trees  in  bloflTom  ;  the  white  thorn  in  leaf;  the  lilach-tree.  In  May  and  June 
come  pinks  of  all  forts  ;  efpecially  the  blufli-pink,  rofes  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
niufk,  which  comes  later :  honeyfuckles  ;  ftrawberries ;  buglofs ;  columbine  ;  the 
French  marygold  ;  flcs  Africanus  ;  cherry-tree  in  fruit  ;  ribes ;  figs  in  fruit ;  rafps  ; 
vine  flowers  ;  lavender  in  flowers  ;  the  fweet  fatyrian,  with  the  white  flower  ;  herba 
mufcaria  -,  lilium  caroaHium  ;  tlie  apple-tree  in  bloflbm.  In  July  come  gilliflowers  of 
all  varieties;  mufk-rofes  ;  the  lime-tree  in  blollom  ;  early  pears,  and  plums  in  fruit, 
gennitings,  codlins.  In  Auguft  come  plums  of  all  forts  in  fruit  ;  pears  ;•  apricots  ; 
barberries;  filberds  ;  mufl<melons  ;  monks-hoods,  of  all  colours.  In  September 
come  grapes  ;  apples  ;  poppies  of  all  colours  ;  peaches  ;  melo  coloiies  ;  nedarines  ; 
cornelians  ;  wardens ;  quinces.  In  Oclober,  and  the  beginning  of  November, 
come  fervices ;  medlars  ;  bullaces;  rofes  cut  or  removed  to  come  late  ;  hollyoaks, 
and  fuch  like.  Thefe  particulars  are  for  tlie  climate  of  London  :  but  my  rneaninfr 
is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ver  -perpetuum^  as  the  place  afibrds. 

And  becaufe  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  fweeter  in  the  air,  v;here  it  comes  and 
goes,  like  the  warbling  of  mufic,  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fir 
for  that  delight  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  plants  that  do  bell  perfume 
the  air.  Rofes  damafk  and  red,  are  fafl:  flowers  of  their  fmells  ;  fo  that  you  may 
walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find  nothing  of  their  fweetnefs  :  yea,  though  it 
be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays  likewife  yield  no  fmell,  as  they  grow  ;  rofemary  little  ; 
nor  fweet  marjoram.  That  which  above  all  others  yields  tlie  fweeteft  fmell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet  ;  efpecially  the  white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year; 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide,  Next  to  that  is  the  muflc- 
rofe :  then  the  flrawberry-Ieaves  dying,  witli  a  moft  excellent  cordial  fmell  ;  then 
the  flower  of  the  vines;  it  is  *  little  dufl:,  like  the  dufb  of  a  bent,  which  grows 
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■upon  the  cluRer,  in  the  firfl:  coming  forth  :  then  fvveet-brier :  then  wall-flowers,  which 
are  very  delightful,  to  be  fet  under  a  parlour,  or  lower  chamber  window  :  then  pinks 
and  gilliflowers,  efpecially  the  matted  pink,  and  clove  gilliflower:  then  the  flov/ers  of 
the  lime-tree  :  then  the  honey  fuckles,  fo  they  be  fomewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers 
I  fpeak  not,  becaule  they  are  field  flowers  :  but  thofe  which  perfume  the  air  moft  de- 
lightfully, not  pafl'ed  by  as  the  reft,  but  being  troden  upon  and  crufhed,  are  three  : 
that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water  mints.  Therefore  you  are  to  fet  whole  alleys 
of  them,  to  have  the  pleafure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens,  fpeaking  of  thofe  which  are  indeed  prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of 
buildings,  the  contents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  ot  ground,  and  to  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  a  grten  in  the  entrance  ;  a  heath  or  defert  in  the  going  forth  j 
and  the  main  garden  in  the  midft  ;  befides  alleys  on  both  fides.  And  I  like  well,  that 
four  acres  of  ground  be  afligned  to  the  green,  fix  to  the  heath,  four  and  four  to  cither 
fide,  and  twelve  to  the  main  garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleafures  -,  the  one,  becaufe 
nothing  is  more  pleaiant  to  the  eye,  than  green  grafs  kept  finely  fhorn  ;  the  other,  be- 
cjuie  it  will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midft  ;  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a 
ftately  hedge,  which  is  to  indole  the  garden.  But  becaufe  the  alley  will  be  long,  and 
in  great  heat  of  the  year  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  fliade  in  the  garden  by  going 
in  the  fun  through  the  green ;  therefore  you  are,  of  either  fide  the  green,  to  plant  a 
covert  alley,  upon  carpenters  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by  which  you  may 
go  in  fliade  into  the  garden.  As  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures,  with  divers  co- 
loured earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows  of  the  houfe,  on  that  fide  which 
the  garden  ftands,  they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  fee  as  good  fights,  many  times,  in  tarts. 
The  garden  is  beft  to  be  fquare,  encompafled  on  all  the  four  fides  with  a  ftately  arched 
hedge  :  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  cf  carpenters  work,  of  ibme  ten  foot  high,  and 
fix  foot  broad  ;  and  the  fpaces  between,  of  the  iame  dimenfion  wjih  the  breadth  of  the 
arch.  Over  the  arclies  let  there  be  an  entire  hedge,  of  fome  four  foot  high,  framed 
alio  upon  carpenters  work  ;  and  upon  the  upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  ahttle  turret, 
with  a  belly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds:  and  over  every  fpace,  between  the 
arch(s,  fome  other  little  figure,  wiih  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glafs,  gilt,  for  the 
fun  to  play  upon.  But  this  hedge  I  intend  to  be  raifed  upon  a  bank,  not  fteep,  but 
gently  flope,  of  fome  fix  foot,  fet  all  with  flowers.  Alio  I  underftand,  that  this 
fquare  of  the  garden  iliould  not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on 
.either  fide  ground  emuigh  tor  diverfity  of  fide  alleys ;  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys 
of  the  green  may  deliver  you  :  but  there  muft  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at  either  end  of 
this  great  inclofure  -,  not  at  the  hither  end,  for  letting  your  profpeft  upon  the  fair  hedge 
f;om  the  green  ;  nor  at  the  farther  end,  for  letting  your  profpedl  from  the  hedge, 
through  the  arches,  upon  the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great  hedge.  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  de- 
vice ;  advifing  ncverthelefs,  that  whatfoever  form  you  caft  it  into,  firft  it  be  not  too 
bufy,  or  full  of  work  :  wherein  I,  formy  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  injuniper  or 
ether  garden  (luff;  they  be  for  children.  Little  low  hedges  round,  like  welts,  with 
fome  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well ;  and  in  fome  places,  fair  columns  upon  frames  of 
carpenter's  work.  I  would  alfo  have  the  alleys  fpacious  and  fair.  You  may  have 
.ilo  er  alleys  upon  the  fide  grounds,  but  none  in  the  main  garden.  I  vvilh  alfo,  in  the 
very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three  afcents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk 
a-breaft  ;  which  I  would  have  to  be  perfeft  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  embof- 
ments  ;  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high  -,  and  fome  fine  banqueting  houle, 
with  fome  chimneys  neatly  caft,  and  without  too  much  glafs. 

For 
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For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refreflimcnt  ;  but  pools  marr  all,  and 
make  the  garden  iinwholelbmc,  and  tuli  of  flies  and  frogs.  Fountains  I  intend  to  be 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  that  fpriiikieth  or  fpouteth  water  ;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of 
water,  of  fome  thirty  or  forty  foot  iquare,  but  without  fifh,  or  (lime,  or  mud.  For 
the  Hrll,  the  ornamtnts  of  images  gilt,  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  ule,  do  well  :  but 
the  main  matter  is  (o  to  convey  the  water,  as  it  never  flay  either  in  the  bowls,  or  in 
the  ciftern  ;  that  the  water  be  never  by  reft  difcoloured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like  -,  or 
gather  any  molTinefs  or  putrefaftion.  Befides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleanfed  every  day  by 
the  hand.  Alfo  fome  fteps  up  to  it,  and  fome  fine  pavement  about  it  doth  v/ell.  As 
for  the  other  kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool,  it  may  admit 
much  curiofity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we  v;iil  not  trouble  ourfelves  ;  as  that  the  bot- 
tom be  finely  paved,  and  with  images  •,  the  fides  likewife  •,  and  withal  embrlliflied 
with  coloured  glafs,  and  fuch  things  of  lullre  ;  encompafled  alfo  with  fine  rails  of  lo.v 
ftatues.  But  the  main  point  is  the  fame  which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of 
fountain  ;  which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than 
the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  fpouts,  and  then  difchargcd  away  under  ground 
by  fome  equality  of  bores,  that  it  itay  little.  And  for  fine  devices  of  arching  v/ater 
without  Ipilling,  and  making  it  rife  in  feveral  forms,  of  feathers,  drinking-glafles, 
canopies,  and  the  like,  they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and 
fwectnefs. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot,  I  wifli  it  to  be  framed  as  much 
as  may  be  to  a  natural  wildnefs.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it,  but  fome  thickets 
made  only  of  fweet- brier  and  honey-fuckle,  and  fome  wild  vine  amcngft  ;  and  the 
ground  fet  with  violet?,  ftraw  berries,  and  primrofes.  For  thefe  are  fweet  and  pro- 
fper  in  the  fhade.  And  thefe  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any  order.  I 
like  alio  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole-hills,  fjch  as  are  in  wild  heaths,  to  be  fer, 
fome  vvith  wild  ttiyme,  fome  with  pinks,  fome  with  germander,  that  gives  a  good 
flower  to  the  eye,  iome  with  periwinkle,  fome  with  violets,  fome  with  Ibaw-berrieSi 
fome  with  cowflips,  fome  with  daifies,  fome  with  red  roles,  iome  with  lilium  convallmiy. 
fome  with  fweet-v.iliiams  red,  fome  with  bears  foot,  and  the  like  low  flowers,  biing 
withal  fweet  and  fightly.  Part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  ftandards  of  little  buflies, 
prickt  upon  their  top,  and  part  without.  '1  he  ftandards  to  be  ro'es,  juniper,  holly, 
berberries,  but  here  and  there,  becaule  of  the  fmell  of  th-ir  bloflbm,  red  currans,  goole- 
berrie',  roftmary,  bays,  fwtet-briar,  and  fuch  like.  But  thele  ftandards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  cfcourfe. 

For  the  fide  grounds,  you  are  10  fill  them  v/ith  variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a 
full  fliade,  fome  of  them,  wherefoever  the  fun  be.  You  are  to  frame  Iome  of  them. 
likewife  fijr  ftielter,  that  v.lien  the  wind  blows  fliarp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery. 
And  thofe  alleys  muft  be  likewife  hedged  at  both  ends,  to  keep  out  the  wind  ;  and 
thefe  clofer  alleys  muft  be  ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grafs,  becaule  of  growing  wet.- 
In  many  of  thefe  alleys  likewife,  you  are  to  fet  fruit-trees  of  all  forts  ;  as  well  upon, 
the  walls  as  in  ranges.  And  this  Ihould  be  generally  obferved,  that  the  borders  where- 
in you  plant  your  fruit-trees,  be  fair  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  fteep  •,  and  fet  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  fparingly,  left  they'deceive  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  tlie 
fide  grounds,  I  would  have  amount  of  fome  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the  in- 
clofure  breaft  high,  to  look  abroad  into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden,  1  do  not  deny  but  there  flioul  1  be  fome  fair  alleys,  ranged  on. 
both  fides,  with  truit  trees,  and  fome  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees,  and  arbours  with  feais,. 

f^r- 
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:iti  in  fome  decent  order ;  but  thefe  to  be  by  no  mean=  fet  too  thick,  but  to  leave  the 
main  garden  lb  as  it  be  not  clofe,  but  the  air  open  and  free.  For  as  for  fhade,  1  would 
have  you  reft  upon  the  alleys  of  the  fide  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be  diCpored,  ia 
the  heat  of  the  year  or  day  ;  but  to  make  account,  that  the  main  garden  is  for  the 
more  temperate  parts  of  the  year ;  and  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  for  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  or  overcaft  days. 

For  aviaries,  1  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of  that  largenefs,  as  they  may  be  turfed, 
and  have  living  plants  and  buflies  fet  in  them  ;  that  the  birds  may  have  more  fcope, 
and  natural  nellHng,  and  that  no  foulnefs  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  aviary. 

So  I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly  by  draw- 
ing ;  not  a  model,  but  fome  general  hnes  of  it  ;  and  in  this  1  have  fpared  for  no  coft. 
But  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes,  that  for  the  moft  part,  taking  advice  with  work- 
men, with  no  lefs  coft  fet  their  things  together  -,  and  (bmetimes  add  llatues,  and  fuch 
things,  for  ftate  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true  pleafure  of  a  garden. 

XLVIL     Of  Negotiating. 

TT  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  fpeech,  than  by  letter;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a 
third,  than  by  a  man's  felf.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man  would  draw  an  anfwer 
by  letter  back  again  -,  or  when  it  may  ferve  for  a  man's  juftification,  afterwards  to  pro- 
duce his  own  letter  ;  or  where  it  may  be  danger  to  be  interrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces. 
To  deal  in  perfon  is  good,  when  a  man's  face  brtedeth  regard,  as  commonly  with 
inferiors  ;  or  in  tender  cafes,  where  a  man's  eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him  with 
whom  he  fpeaketh,  may  give  him  a  direftion  how  tar  to  go  :  and  generally  where  a 
man  will  rclerve  to  himle!f  liberty,  cither  to  dilavow  or  to  expound.  In  choice  of  In- 
11  ruments,  it  is  better  t-o  choole  men  of  a  plainer  fort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that  is  com- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  report  back  again  faithfully  the  fuccefs ;  than  thofe  that  are 
cunning  to  conciive  out  of  other  mens  btifincls  lbmev>fliat  to  grace  themfelves,  and 
will  help  the  matter  in  report,  for  fatisfadion  fake.  Ufe  alfo  fuch  perfons  as  affedt 
the  bufinefs  wherein  they  are  empk)yed,  for  that  quickeneth  much  ;  and  luch  as 
are  fit  for  the  matter  ;  as  bold  men  for  expolUilation,  fair-fpoken  men  for  perfuafion, 
crafty  men  tor  inquiry  and  obfervation,  froward  and  abfurd  men  for  bufinefs  that 
doth  not  well  bear  out  itflf.  Ufe  alfo  fuch  as  have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed  be- 
fore in  things  wherein  you  have  employed  them  ;  for  that  breeds  confidence,  and  they 
will  drive  to  maintain  their  prefcription.  It  is  better  to  found  a  perfon  with  whom 
one  deals,  afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point  at  firft  ;  except  you  mean  to  furprife 
him  by  fome  fliort  queftion.  It  ii  better  dealing  with  men  in  appetite,  than  with  thofe 
that  are  where  they  would  be.  If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the 
fiart  or  firft  performance  is  all  ;  which  a  man  cannot  reafonably  demand,  except 
either  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  fuch  which  muft  go  before  ;  or  elle  a  man  can  per- 
fuade  the  other  party,  that  he  fliall  lliU  need  him  in  Ibme  other  thing  ;  or  elfe  that  he 
be  counted  the  honefter  man.  All  pradice  is  to  difcover,  or  to  work.  Men  difco- 
ver  themfelves  in  truft,  in  paffion,  at  unawares,  and  of  neceffity,  when  they  would 
have  fomewhat  done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  you  muft  either  know  his  nature  and  fafhions,  and  fo  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends, 
andfo  perfuadehim  ;  or  his  weaknefs  and  difadvantages,  and  fo  awe  him;  or  thofe 
that  have  interetl  in  him,  and  fo  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  perfons,  we 
mull  ever  confidcr  their  ends  to  interpret  their  fpeeches ;  and  it  is  good  to  fay  little 

to 
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to  them,  and  that  which  they  leaft  look  for.  In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty,  a 
man  may  not  look  to  fow  and  reap  at  once  j  but  miift  prepare  bufinefs,  and  fo  ripen 
it  by  degrees. 

XL VIII.  Of  Followers  and  Friends. 

QOSTLY  followers  are  not  to  be  liked;    left  while  a  man  maketh  his  train 
longer,  he  make  his  wings  fhorter.     I  reckon   to   be  coftly,   not    them   alone 
which  charge  the  purfe,  but  which  are  wearifom  and  importune  in  fuits.     Ordinary 
followers  ought  to  challenge  no  higher  conditions  than  countenance,  recommenda- 
tion, and  proteftion  from  wrongs.     Faftious  followers  are  worle  to  be  liked,  which 
follow  not  upon  affedtion  to  him   with  whom  they  range  themfelves,   but  upon 
^  difcontentment  conceived  againft  fome  other :    whereupon  commonly  enfueth  that 
ill  intelligence   that  we    many   times    fee   between    great    perfonages.     Likewife 
glorious  followers,   who  make  themfelves   as   trumpets  of  the   commendation  of 
thofe  they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience ;    for  they  taint  bufinefs  through  want 
of  fecrecy;  and  they  export  honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  m  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers  likewife,  which  are  dangerous,  being  indeed  efpials  \ 
which  inquire  the  fecrets  of  the  houfe,   and   bear  tales  of  them  to  others.     Yet 
fuch  men  many  times  are  in  great  favour  ;    for  they  are  officious,  and  commonly 
exchange  tales.     The  following  by  certain  eftates  of  men  anfwerable  to  that  which 
a  great  perfon  himfelf  profefleth,  as  of  foldiers    to  him   that  hath  been  employed 
in  the  wars,   and  the  like,  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and  well  taken  even  in 
monarchies  •,    fo   it   be   without   too  much   pomp   or  popularity.     But  the   moft 
honourable  kind  of  following,    is   to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth  to  ad- 
vance virtue  and  defert  in  all  forts  of  perfor.s.     And  yet  where  there  is  no  eminent 
odds  in  fufficiency,  it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  paflTable  than  with  the  more 
able.     And  befides,  to  fpeak  truth,   in  bafe  timiCS  aftive  men  are  of  more  ufe  than 
virtuous.     It  is  true,  that  in  government,  it  is  good  to  ufe  men  of  one  rank  equal- 
ly :    for  to  countenance  fome  extraordinarily,   is   to   make  them  infolent,  and  the 
reft  difcontent  •,     becaufe  they  may  claim  a  due.     But  contrarivvife   in  favour,  to 
ufe  men  with  much  difference  and  eleftion  is  good ;    for  it  maketh   the  perfons 
preferred  more   thankful,   and  the  reft  more  officious  ;    becaufe  all  is  of  favour. 
It  is  good  difcretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  firft  -,  becaufe  one 
cannot  hold  out  that  proportion.     To  be  governed,  as  we  call  it,  by  one,  is  not 
fafe  •,    for  it  fhevvs  foftnefs,  and  gives  a  freedom  to  fcandal  and  difreputation  -,  for 
thofe  that  would  not  cenfure,  or  fpeak  ill  of  a  man  immediately,   will  talk  more 
boldly  of  thofe  that  are  fo  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour.    Yet 
to  be  diftracted  with  many,  is  worfe  ;  for  it  makes  men  to  be  of  the  laft  impreffion, 
and  full  of  change.     To  take  advice  of  fome  few  friends  is  ever  honourable  •,  for 
lookers-on  many  times  fee  more  than  gamefters  ;  and  the  vale  beft  difcovereth  the 
hill.     There  is  little  friendftiip  in  the  v.orld,  and  leaft  of  all  between  equals,  which 
was  wont  to  be  magnified.     That  that  is,  is  between  fuperior  and  inferior,  whofe 
fortunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 

XLIX.  0/  S  u  I  T  o  R  s. 

VfANY  ill  matters  and  projecls  are  undertaken;  and  private  fuits  do  putrify 

the  public  good.     Many  good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds ;    I 
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mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds,  that  intend  not  performance. 
Some  embrace  fuits,  whicii  never  mean  to  deal  effedually  in  them  -,  but  if  they 
fee  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter  by  fome  other  mean,  they  will  be  content  to  win 
a  thank  or  take  a  fecond  reward,  or  at  leaft  to  make  ufe  in  the  mean  time  of  the 
fuitor's  hopes.  Some  take  hold  of  fuits,  only  for  an  occafion  to  crofs  fome  other, 
or  to  make  an  information,  whereof  they  could  not  otherwife  have  apt  pretext ; 
without  care  what  become  of  the  fuit  when  that  turn  is  ferved  :  or  generally,  to 
make  other  mens  bufmefs  a  kind  of  entertainment  to  bring  in  their  own.  Nay, 
fome  undertake  fuits,  with  a  full  purpofe  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the  end  to  gratify 
the  adverfe  party  or  competitor.  Surely  there  is  in  fome  fort  a  right  in  every  fuit ; 
either  a  ri^ht  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  fuit  of  controverfy ;  or  a  right  of  defert,  if  it  be 
a  fuit  of  petition.  If  affeftion  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  fide  in  juftice,  let 
him  rather  ufe  his  countenance  to  compound  the  matter  than  to  carry  it.  If 
afFeftion  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  lefs  worthy  in  defert,  let  him  do  it  without 
depraving  or  difabling  the  better  delerver.  In  fuits  which  a  man  doth  not  well 
underftand,  it  is  good  to  refer  them  to  fome  friend  of  truft  and  judgment,  that 
may  report  whether  he  may  deal  in  them  with  honour  -,  but  let  him  choofe  well 
his  referendaries,  for  elfe  he  may  be  led  by  the  nofe.  Suitors  are  fo  diftafted  with 
delays  and  abuies,  that  plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  fuits  at  firft,  and  re- 
portintT  the  fuccefs  barely,  and  in  challenging  no  more  thanks  than  one  hath  de- 
ferved^  is  grown  not  only  honourable,  but  alfo  gracious.  In  fuits  of  favour,  the 
firft  co'ming  ought  to  take  little  place  ;  fo  far  forth  confideration  may  be  had  of 
his  truft  that,  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwife  have  been  had  but 
by  him,'advantage  be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means, 
and  in  fome  fort^recompenfed  for  his  difcovery.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
a  fuit,  is  fimplicity  ;  as  well  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is  want  of  con- 
fcienc'e.  Secrecy  in  fuits  is  a  great  mean  of  obtaining  ;  for  voicing  them  to  be 
in  forvvardnefs,  may  difcourage'fome  kind  of  fuitors  •,  but  doth  quicken  and  awake 
others.  But  timing  of  the  fuit  is  the  principal :  timing,  I  fay,  not  only  in  refpeft 
of  the  perfon  that  ftiould  grant  it,  but  in  refped  of  thofe  which  are  like  to  crofs  it. 
Let  a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his  mean,  rather  choofe  the  fitceft  mean  than  the 
preateft  mean  :  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain  things  than  thofe  that  are 
general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is  ibmecimes  equal  to  the  firft  grant ;  if  a 
man  (hew  himfelf  neither  dejeded  nor  difcontented.  Iniquum  feta&,  ui  aequiim 
{eras;  is  a  good  rule,  where  a  man  hath  ftrength  of  favour:  but  otherwife  a  man 
were'better^ile  in  his  fuit;  for  he  that  would  have  ventured  at  firft  to  have  loft 
the  fuitor,  will  not  in  the  conclufion  lofe  both  the  fuitor  and  his  own  former  fa- 
vour. Nothing  is  thought  fo  ealy  a  requeft  to  a  great  perfon,  as  his  letter  ;  and 
yet,  if  it  be  not'^in  a  good  caufe,  it  is  fo  much  out  of  his  reputation.  There  are  no 
worVe  inftruments  than  thefe  general  contrivers  of  fuits ;  for  they  are  but  a  kind 
of  poifon  and  infedion  to  public  proceedings. 

L.  Of  Studies. 

STUDIES  ferve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief  ufe 
for  delight,  is  in  privatenefs  and  retiring  ;  for  ornament,  is  in  difcourfe  ;  and 
for  abilitv,  is  in  the  judgment  and  difpofition  of  bufinefs.  For  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one  j  but  the  general  counfels, 

and 
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and  the  plors  and  marlhalling  of  affairs,  come  bed  from  thofc  that  are  learned. 
To  fpend  too  much  time  in  ftudies,  is  (loth  ;  to  ufe  them  too  much  for  ornament, 
is  affectation  ;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  fcholar. 
They  perfed:  nature,  and  are  perfeded  by  experience :  for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  (ludy  •,  and  ftudies  themfclves  do  give 
forth  direftions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 
Crafcy  men  contemn  lludies  ;  fimple  men  admire  them  ;  and  wife  men  ufe  them  : 
for  they  teach  not  their  own  ufe  -,  but  that  is  a  wifdom  without  tliem,  and  above 
them,  won  by  obfervation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute  •,  nor  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted  ;  nor  to  find  talk  and  difcourfc  ;  but  to  weigh  and  confider. 
Some  books  are  to  be  tafted,  others  to  be  fwailowed,  and  fome  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digelted  :  that  is,  fome  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts  ;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  curioufly  -,  and  fome  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  atten- 
tion. Some  books  alfo  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  them  by 
others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  lefs  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner 
fort  of  books :  elfe  diftilled  books  are  like  common  diftilled  waters,  flaOiy  things. 
Reading  makcth  a  full  man  ;  tonference  a  ready  man  -,  and  writing  an  exadil 
man.  And  therefore  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ; 
if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  prefent  wit  •,  and  if  he  read  little,  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  feem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Hiilories 
make  men  wife-,  poets,  witty;  the  mathematics,  fubtile;  natural  philofophy, 
deep  ;  moral,  grave  -,  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend  :  Abeunt  Jludia  in  sno- 
res. Nay,  there  is  no  ftond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought 
out  by  fit  ftudies  ;  like  as  difeafcs  of  the  body  may  have  appropriated  exercifes  : 
bowling  is  good  for  the  ftone  and  reins  ;  fliooting  for  the  lungs  and  breaft  ;  gentle 
walking  for  the  ftomach  ;  riding  for  the  head  ;  and  the  like.  So  if  a  man's  wit 
be  wandering,  let  him  ftudy  the  mathematics  ;  for  in  demonftrations,  if  his  wit 
be  called  away  never  fo  little,  he  muft  begin  again:  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  dif- 
tinguifh  or  find  differences,  let  him  ftudy  the  fchoolmen  -,  for  they  are  cymini 
Je£lores :  if  he  be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one  thing  to  prove 
and  illuftrate  another,  let  him  ftudy  the  lawyers  cafes  :  fo  every  defe<5l  of  the  mind 
may  have  a  fpecial  receipt, 

LI.    O/'   F  A  C  T  I  O  N. 

'\f[  ANY  have  an  opinion  not  wife  ;  that  for  a  prince  to  govern  his  eftate,  or  for 
-*■"*■  a  great  perfon  to  govern  his  proceedings,  according  to  the  refpeft  of  fac- 
tions, is  a  principal  part  of  policy  ;  whereas,  contrariwile,  the  chiefeft  wifdom  is, 
either  in  ordering  thofe  things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  feveral 
factions  do  neverthelefs  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correfpondence  to  particular 
perfons,  one  by  one.  But  I  fay  not,  that  the  confideration  of  factions  is  to  be 
neglcdted.  Mean  men,  in  their  rifing,  muft  adhere  ;  but  great  men,  that  have 
ftrength  in  themfelves,  were  better  to  maintain  themfelves  indifferent  and  neutral. 
Yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  fo  moderately,  as  he  be  a  man  of  the  one  fadtion, 
which  is  moft  paflable  with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  beft  way.  The  lower 
and  weaker  fa£tion  is  the  firmer  in  conjunction  :  and  it  is  often  feen,  that  a  few 
that  are  ftiff  do  tire  out  a  greater  number  that  are  more  moderate.  When  one 
of  the  factions  is  extinguiftied,  the  remaining  fubdivideth  :  as  the  faftion  between 
LucuUus  and  the  reft  of  the  nobles  of  the  fenate,  which  they  called   cptimates^ 
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held  out  a  while  againft  the  fadion  of  Pompey  and  Csefar :  but  when  the  fenateV 
authority  was  pulled  down,  Cslar  and  Pompey  foon  after  brake.  The  fadion  or 
party  of  Antonius  and  Oftavianus  Csfar,  againft  Brutus  and  Cafiius,  held  out  like- 
wife  for  a  time :  but  when  Brutus  and  Caffius  were  overthrown,  then  foon  after 
Antonius  and  Oftavianus  brake  and  fubdivided.  Thefe  examples  are  of  wars, 
.  but  the  fame  holdeth  in  private  faftions.  And  therefore  thofe  that  are  feconds  in 
faftions,  do  many  times,  when  the  fadtion  fubdivideth,  prove  principals  :  but  many 
times  alfo  they  prove  cyphers  and  cafheered  ;  for  many  a  man's  ftrength  is  in  op- 
pofition  v  and  when  that  faileth  he  groweth  out  of  ufe.  It  is  commonly  feen,  that 
men  once  placed,  take  in  with  the  contrary  fadlion  to  that  by  which  they  enter  ; 
thinking  belike  that  they  have  the  firft  lure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchale. 
The  traitor  in  faftion  lightly  goeth  away  with  it  -,  for  when  matters  have  ftuck 
long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of  fome  one  man  cafteth  them,  and  he  getteth  all 
the  thanks.  The  even  carriage  between  two  faftions,  proceedeth  not  always  of 
moderation,  but  of  a  truenels  to  a  man's  felf,  with  end  to  make  ufe  of  both. 
Certainly  in  Italy  they  hold  it  a  little  fufpeft  in  popes,  when  they  have  often  in 
their  mouth  Padre  commune  :  and  take  it  to  be  a  fign  of  one  that  meaneth  to 
refer  all  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  own  houfe.  Kings  had  need  beware  how  they  fide 
themfelves,  and  make  themfelves  as  of  a  fadion  or  party  ;  for  leagues  within  the 
ftate  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies  •,  for  they  raife  an  obligation  paramount 
to  obligation  of  fovereignty,  and  make  the  king  tanquam  iinus  ex  nobis  ;  as  was 
to  be  feen  in  the  league  of  France.  When  factions  are  carried  too  high,  and 
too  violently,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  prejudice  both 
of  their  authority  and  bufinefs.  The  motions  of  faftions  under  kings  ought 
to  be  like  the  motions,  as  the  aftronomers  fpeak,  of  the  inferior  orbs;  which  may 
have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet  ftill  are  quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  of 
frimum  mobile. 

LII.    Of   Ceremonies    and    Respects. 

|LTE  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding  great  parts  of  virtue  :  as  the 
■"^  ftone  had  need  to  be  rich,  that  is  fet  without  foil :  but  if  a  man  mark  it 
v/ell,  it  is  in  praife  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains.  For 
the  proverb  is  true,  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purfes  ;  for  light  gains  come  thick, 
whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then.  So  it  is  true,  that  fmall  matters  win  great 
commendation,  becaufe  they  are  continually  in  ufe,  and  in  note  ;  whereas  the 
occafion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh  but  on  feftivals  :  therefore  it  doth  much  add 
to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is,  as  queen  Ifabella  faid,  like  perpetual  letters  com- 
mendatory, to  have  good  forms.  To  attain  them,  it  almoft  fufficeth  not  to  defpife 
them  :  for  fo  fhall  a  man  obferve  them  in  others  ;  and  let  him  trull  himfelf  with 
tlie  reft.  For  if  he  labour  too  much  to  exprefs  them,  he  Ihall  lofe  their  grace  j 
which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffefted.  Some  mens  behaviour  is  like  a  verfe, 
wherein  every  fyllable  is  meafured :  how  can  a  man  comprehend  great  matters, 
that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  fmall  obfervations  ?  Not  to  ufe  ceremonies 
at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  ufe  them  again,  and  fo  diminifheth  refpedt  to  him- 
felf-, efpecially  they  be  not  to  be  omitted  to  ftrangers  and  formal  natures  :  but 
the  dwelling  upon  them  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is  not  only  tedious, 
but  doth  diminifh  the  faith  and  credit  of  him  that  fpeaks.     And  certainly  there 
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Fs  a  kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting  pafTiges,  amongfl:  compliments, 
which  is  of  fingular  ufe,  if  a  man  can  hie  upon  it.  Amo:iglt  a  man's  peers,  a  man 
fhall  be  fure  of  familiarity ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep  Itate.  Amongft 
a  man's  inferiors,  one  lliall  be  fure  of  reverence-,  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to 
be  familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in  any  thing,  fo  that  he  givcth  another  occafion  of 
fatiety,  maketh  himfelf  cheap.  To  apply  one's  felf  to  others  is  good;  fo  it  be  with 
demonftration  that  a  man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility.  It  is  a  good 
precept,  generally  in  fcconding  another,  yet  to  add  fomewhat  of  one's  own  ;  as  if 
you  will  grant  his  opinion,  let  it  be  with  fome  dillinftion  ;  if  you  will  follow  his 
motion,  let  it  be  with  condition  ;  if  you  allow  his  counfcl,  let  it  be  with  alledging 
flirther  reafon.  Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  perfect  in  compliments ;  for 
be  they  never  fo  fufficient  otherwife,  their  enviers  will  be  fure  to  give  them  that  at- 
tribute, to  the  difadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues.  It  is  lofs  al  o  in  bufinefs,  to  be 
too  full  of  refpedls,  or  to  be  too  curious  in  obferving  times  and  opportunities-: 
Solomon  faith,  He  that  confiderelb  the  wind,  pall  not  fow  ;  and  be  that  lookcth  to  the 
clouds,  fiall  not  reap.  A  wife  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds. 
Mens  behaviour  fhould  be  like  their  apparel  -,  not  too  (trait  or  point  device,  but 
free  for  exercife  or  motion. 

LIU.     O/"    P  R  A  I  S  E, 

■pR  AISE  is  the  reflexion  of  virtue  :  but  it  is  as  the  glafs  or  body  which  giveth 
■'■  the  reflexion.  If  it  be  from  the  common  people,  it  is  commonly  falle  and 
nought ;  and  rather  followeth  vain  perfons  than  virtuous ;  for  the  common  people 
underftand  not  many  excellent  virtues :  the  lowefl:  virtues  draw  praile  from  them  ;. 
the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  aftonifhment  or  admiration  ;  but  of  the  higheft 
virtues  they  have  no  fenfe  or  perceiving  at  all :  but  iTievvs,  and  [pedes  virtutihus 
f.miles,  ferve  befl:  with  them.  Certainly  fan-.e  is  hke  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things 
Tight  and  fwoln,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  folid  :  but  if  perfons  of  quality 
and  judgment  concur,  then  it  is,  as  the  Scripture  faith,  T<cmen  bonum  JJiJlar  ungueiiti 
fragrayitis.  It  filleth  all  round  about,  and  will  not  eafily  away  :  for  the  odours  of 
ointments  are  more  durable  than  thofe  of  flowers.  There  be  fo  many  falfe  points 
of  praife,  that  a  man  may  juftly  hold  it  a  fufpedl.  Some  praifes  proceed  merely  of 
flattery-,  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  certain  common  attributes, 
which  may  ferve  every  man  ;  if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch-flat- 
t;:rer,  which  is  a  man's  fcif ;  and  wherein  a  man  thinketh  befl:  of  himfelf,  therein  the 
flatterer  will  uphold  him  mofl: :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer,  look,  wherein  a 
man  is  confcious  to  himfelf  that  he  is  mofl:  defeftive,  and  is  mofl:  out  of  countenance 
in  himfelf,  that  will  the  flatterer  intitle  him  to  perforce,  fpreta  confcientia.  Some 
praifes  come  of  good  wiflies  and  refpeds,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to  kings 
and  great  perfons  ;  latidando  praecipere ;  when  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they 
reprefent  to  them  what  they  Ihould  be.  Some  men  are  praifed  malicioudy  to  their 
hurt,  thereby  to  fl:ir  envy  and  jealoufy  towards  them;  pefftmum  genus  inimicorum 
laudanttum  ;  infomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb  amongft  the  Grecians,  that  he  that  was 
praifed  to  his  hurt,  fhould  have  a  pufh  rife  upon  his  nofe  :  as  we  fay,  that  a  blifter 
will  rife  upon  one's  tongue  that  tells  a  lie.  Certainly  moderate  praife,  ufed  with, 
opportunity  and  not  vu'gar,  is  that  which  doth  the  good.  Solomon  faith,  lie  that 
p'aifcth  his  friend  aloud,  rifing  early,  it  Jhall  l/e  to  him  m  better  than  a  curfe.     Too- 
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much  maf>nifying  of  man  or  matter,  doth  irritate  contradidion,  and  procure  envy  and 
fcorn.  To  praife  a  man's  felf  cannot  be  decent,  except  it  be  in  rare  cafes :  but  to 
praiie  a  man's  office  or  profeffion,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with  a  kind  of 
magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues,  and  friers,  and  fchool- 
men,  have  a  phrafe  of  notable  contempt  and  fcorn,  towards  civil  bufinefs;  for  they 
call  ail  temporal  bufmefs,  of  wars,  embafiages,  judicature  and  other  employments, 
Jljjrreriey  which  is  under-fheriffries,  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under-flieriffs  and 
cjtchpoles;  though  many  times  thofe  under- fheritFries  do  more  good  than  their  high 
fpeculations.  St.  Paul,  when  he  boafts  of  himfelf,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  I  fpeak  like 
a  fool;    but  fpeaking  of  his  calling,  he  {ziihytnagnijicabo  apoJlolcHum  meum. 

LIV.  Cy  Vain-Glory. 

T  was  prettily  devifed  of  /Efop  :  1  he  fly  fat  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot- 
wheel,  and  faid,  "What  a  dult  do  I  raife  ?  So  are  there  fome  vain  perfons, 
that  whatfoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  have  never  fo 
little  hand  in  it,  they  think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are  glorious,  mud 
needs  be  fadious  •,  for  all  bravery  ftands  upon  comparifons.  They  muft  needs  be 
violent,  to  make  good  their  own  vaunts  :  neither  can  they  be  fecret,  and  therefore 
not  effeftual  -,  but  according  to  the  French  proverb,  Beaucoitp  de  bruit.,  peu  de  fruit : 
Much  bruit,  little  fruit.  Yet  certainly  there  is  ufe  of  this  quality  in  civil  affairs  : 
where  there  is  an  opinion,  and  frame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or  greatnefs,  thefc 
men  are  good  trumpeters.  Again,  as  Titus  Livius  noteth,  in  the  cafe  of  Antiochus 
and  the  iEtolians,  there  are  fometimes  great  efFefts  of  crofs  lies  ;  as  if  a  man  that 
negotiates  between  two  princes,  to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  againfl:  the  third,  doth 
extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them,  above  mcalure,  the  one  to  the  other  :  and  forrre- 
times,  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man,  raifeth  his  own  credit  with  both,  by 
pretending  greater  inrereft  than  he  hath  in  either.  And  in  thefe  and  the  like  kinds, 
it  often  falls  out,  that  fomewhat  is  produced  of  nothing  ;  for  lies  are  fufficient  to 
breed  opinion,  and  op'nion  brings  on  fubftance.  In  military  commanders  and  foldiers 
vain-glory  is  an  eflential  point  -,  for  as  iron  floarpcns  iron,  fo  by  glory  one  courage 
fliarpeneth  another  :  in  cafes  of  great  enterprife,  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a  com- 
pofition  of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  bufmefs  ;  and  thofe  that  are  of  folid 
and  fober  natures,  have  more  of  the  ballaft  than  of  the  fail.  In  fame  of  learning, 
the  Might  will  be  flow,  without  fome  feathers  of  oftentation  :  ^i  de  contemnenda 
gloria  libros fribunt,  tiomen  fuiim  infcribunt.  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Galen,  were  men 
full  of  oltentation.  Certainly  vain-glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man's  memory  ; 
and  virtue  was  never  fo  beholden  to  human  nature,  as  it  received  its  due  at  the 
fecond  hand.  Neither  had  the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Phnius  Secundus,  born  her 
age  fo  well,  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  fome  vanity  in  themfelves  :  like  unto 
varnifli,  that  makes  cielings  not  only  fhine  but  laft.  But  all  this  while,  when  I 
fpeak  of  vain-glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  property  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to 
Mucianus  ;  omnium,  quae  dixerat,  feceratque,  arte  qi<adam  cjhntator :  for  that  proceeds 
not  of  vanity,  but  of  natural  magnanimity  and  difcretion  :  and  in  fome  perfons,  is 
not  only  comely  but  gracious.  For  excufations,  ceffions,  modefty  itfelf  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  oflentation.  And  amongft  thofe  arts  there  is  none  better,  than  that 
which  Plinius  Secundus  fpeakethofj  which  is  to  be  liberal  of  praiie  and  commenda- 
tion to  others,   in  that  wherein  a  man's  felf  hath  any  perfeftion.     For  laith  Pliny 
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very  wittily:  "  in  commending  another,  you  do  yourfelf  right-,  for  he  that  you 
"  commend  is  either  fuperior  to  you,  in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior.  If  he  be 
*'  inferior,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more.  If  he  be  fuperior,  if  he 
*'  be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much  lefs."  Glorious  men  are  the  fcorn  of  wife 
men  ;  the  admiration  of  fools  j  the  idols  of  parafites ;  and  the  (laves  of  their  own 
vaunts. 

LV.  (y  Honour  ^W  Reputation. 

•Tp  H  E  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a  man's  virtue  and  worth  with- 
out difadvantage.     For  fome  in  their  anions  do   woo  and  affed  honour  and 
reputation  j    which  fort  of  men  are  commonly  much  talked  of,  but  inwardly  little 
admired.     And  fome,   contrariwife,   darken   their  virtue   in  the  fhew  of  it  ;    fo  as 
they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.     If  a  man  perform  that  which  hath  not  been  at- 
tempted before,  or  attempted  and  given  over  ;  or  hath  been  acchieved,  but  not  with 
lb  good  circumftance  •,    he  fliall   purchafe  more  honour  than  by  effedling  a  matter  of 
greater  difficulty  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.     If  a  man  fo  temper  his 
aclions,  as  in  fome  one  of  them  he  doth  content  every  fadion  or  combination  of 
people,  the  mufic  will  be  the  fuller.     A  man  is  an  ill  hulband  of  his  honour  that 
entereth  into  any  aflion,  the  failing  wherein  may  difgrace  him  more  than  thecarryino- 
of  it  through  can   honour   him.     Honour  that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another, 
hath  the  quickeft  reflexion,  like  diamonds  cut  with  fafcets.     And  therefore  let  a  man 
contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of  his  in  honour,  in  out-fhooting  them,  if  he  can, 
in  their  own  bow.     Difcreet  followers  and  fervants  help  much  to  reputation  :  oi/viis 
fama  a  domejlicis  emattat.     Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is  bed  extinguilhed 
by  declaring  a  man's  felf,  in  his  ends  rather  to  feek  merit,  than  fame ;    and  by  attri- 
buting a  man's   fLiccellcs  rather  to  divine  providence  and  felicity,   than  to  his  own 
virtue  or  policy.     The  true  marflialling  of  the   degrees  of  fovereign   honour,  are 
thefe.     In  the  firft  place  are  cond\'cres  imrerioruDi  ;  founders  of  dates  and  common- 
wealths •,    fuch  as  were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Cajfar,  Ottoman,  Ifmatl.     In  the  fecond 
place  are  legifis fores,  lawgivers,   which  are  alfo  called  kcond  founders,   or  perpctui 
prhicipes,  becaufe  they  govern  by  their  ordinances,   after  thtr y  are  gone  :    fuch  were 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Juflinian,  Edgar,  A!phonfus  of  Caftile  the  wife,    that   made  the 
Siete  partidas.     In  the  third  place  are /i:^rt'^/6r<f.f,   oi  falvatores  ;    fuch  as  compound 
the  long  miferies  of  civil  wars,  or  deliver  their  countries  from  fervitude  of  ftrangcrs 
or  tyrants  ;    as  AuguUus  Cajfar,  Vefpafianus,  Aurelianus,  Theodoricus,  king  Elenry 
the  feventh  of  England,  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  France.     In  the  fourth  place 
are  propagatores,  or  propugnatores  imperii^  fuch  as   in  honourable  wars  enlarge  their 
territories,  or  make  noble  defence  again  ft  invaders.     And  in  the  laft  place,  zx^patres 
patriae,  which  reign  juftly,  and  make  the  times  good  wherein  they  live.     Both  which 
laft  kinds  need  no  examples,  they  are  in  fuch  number.     Degrees  of  honour  in   fub- 
jeds  are  ;  firft.  p^rticipes  curarum,  thofe  upon  whom  princes  do  difcharge  the  grcateft 
weight  of  their  affairs ;    their  right  hands,   as  we  call  them.     The  next  are  duces 
halli,  fjreat  leaders ;    fuch  as  are  princes  lieutenants,  and  do  them  notable  fervices  in 
the  wars.     The  third  are  ^n?.';^/?,  favourites  ;  fuch  as  exceed  not  thi;.  fcantling,  to  be 
folace  to  the  fovereign,  and  harmlefs  to  the  people  :    and  the  fourth,  ntgotin  pares ; 
fuch  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and   execute  their  places  v/ith  fufficicncy. 
There  is  an  honour  likewife,  which  may  be  ranked  amongft  the  greateft,  which  hap- 
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peneth  rarely  :  that  is,  of  fuch  as  facrifice  themfelves  to  death  or  danger  for  the  good 
of  their  country  -,  as  was  M.  Regulus,  and  the  two  Decii. 


J 


LVI.    CyjUDlCATURE. 

UDGES  ought  to  remember,   that  their  office  is  Jus  dicere,  &nd  not  Jas  dare -, 

to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  law,  or  give  law.  Elfe  will  it  be  like  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome  ;  which,  under  pretext  of  expofition 
of  Scripture,  doth  not  flick  to  add  and  alter ;  and  to  pronounce  that  which  they  do 
not  find  •,  and  by  fliew  of  antiquity  to  introduce  novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more 
learned  than  witty  ;  more  reverend  than  plaufible  ;  and  more  advifed  than  confident. 
Above  all  things,  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  Curfed,  faith  the  law, 
is  he  that  removetb  thi  land-mark.  The  miflayer  of  a  mere-ftone  is  to  blame  :  but 
it  is  the  unjuft  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  land- marks,  when  he  defineth 
amifs  of  lands  and  property.  One  foul  fentence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul 
examples.  For  thefe  do  but  corrupt  the  ftream  :  the  other  corrupteth  the  fountain. 
So  faith  Solomon  ;  Fom  t  what  us,  et  vena  corrupt  a,  eft  jujlus  cadens  in  cauja  fua  coram 
adverfario.  The  office  of  judges  may  have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  fue  ;  unto 
the  advocates  that  plead  ;  unto  the  clerks  and  minitlers  of  juftice  underneath  themj 
and  to  the  fovereign  or  ftate  above  thetn. 

Firft,  for  the  caufes  or  parties  that  fue.  There  be,  faith  the  Scripture,  th.nt  turn 
judgment  into  'wormwood ;  and  furely  there  be  alfo  that  turn  it  into  vinegar  :  for  in- 
juftice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  delays  make  it  four.  The  principal  duty  of  a  judge 
is  to  fupprefs  force  and  fraud  •,  whereof  force  is  the  more  pernicious  when  ic  is  open ; 
and  fraud  when  it  is  clofe  and  difguifed.  Add  thereto  contentious  fuits,  which  ought 
to  be  fpewed  out  as  the  furfeit  of  courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a 
juft  fentence,  as  God  ufeth  to  prepare  his  way,  by  raifing  valleys  and  taking  down 
hills :  fo  when  there  appeareth  on  either  fide  an  nigh  hand,  violent  profecution, 
cunning  advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great  counfel,  then  is  the  virtue  of 
a  judge  feen,  to  make  inequality  equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judgment  as  upon  an 
even  ground,  ^li  for  tiler  emungit,  elieit  fanguinem  ;  and  where  the  wine- prefs  is 
hard  wrought,  it  yields  a  harfh  wine  that  taftes  of  the  grape-ftone.  Judges  muft 
beware  of  hard  conftrudUoiiS  and  ftrained  inferences ;  for  there  is  no  worfe  torture 
than  the  torture  of  laws  :  efpecially  in  cafe  of  laws  penal  they  ought  to  have  care, 
that  that  which  was  meant  for  terror  be  not  turned  into  rigour  ;  and  that  they  bring 
not  upon  the  people  that  fhower  whereof  the  Scripture  fpeaketh,  phict  fuper  eos 
iaqneos :  for  penal  laws  prelTed,  are  a  fliower  of  fnares  upon  the  people.  Therefore 
let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  (Icepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown  unfit  for  the  pre- 
fent  time,  be  by  wife  judges  confined  in  the  execution  ;  Judicis  cjjicium  eft,  tit  res,  ita 
tem!)ora  rerum,  etc.  In  c.iufes  of  life  and  death,  judges  ought,  as  far  as  the  law  per- 
mitteth,  injufUce  to  remember  mercy  ;  and  to  call  a  fevere  eye  upon  the  example,  but 
a  merciful  eye  upon  the  perfon. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counfel  that  plead  :  patience  and  gravity  of  hear- 
ing is  an  eflcntial  part  of  juftice;  and  an  over- fpeaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal. 
It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge,  firft  to  find  that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  from 
the  bar ;  or  to  fliev/  quickne  s  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  eviJence  or  counfel  too  fhort  -, 
or  to  prevent  information  by  queftions,  though  pertinent.     The  parts  of  a  judge  in 
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Rearing  are  four  :  to  diredl  the  evidence ;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  imperti- 
nency  of  fpeech  ;  to  recapitulate,  feleft,  and  collate,  the  material  points  of  that  which 
hath  been  faid  -,  and  to  give  the  rule  or  fentence.  Whatfoever  is  above  thefe,  is  too 
much;  and  procecdeth  either  of  glory  and  willingnefs  to  Ipeak,  or  of  impatience  to 
hear,  or  of  fhortnefs  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  ilayed  and  equal  attention.  It  is  a 
ftrange  thing  to  fee,  that  the  boldnefs  of  advocates  iliould  prevail  witli  judges;  where- 
as they  fhould  imitate  God,  in  whofe  feat  they  fit  :  who  reprejfetb  the  frefumptuous, 
znA  giveth  grace  to  the  modejl.  But  it  is  more  ftrange,  that  judges  fliould  have  noted 
favourites;  which  cannot  but  caufe  multiplication  of  fees  and  lufpicion  of  by-ways. 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  fome  commendation  and  gracing  where 
caufes  are  well  handled,  and  fairly  pleaded;  efpecially  to  .yards  the  fide  which  obtaineth 
not ;  for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  his  counfel,  and  beats  down  in 
him  the  conceit  of  his  caufe.  There  is  likewife  due  to  the  public  a  civil  reprehenfion 
of  advocates,  where  there  appeareth  cunning  counfel,  grol's  negled:,  flight  information, 
indifcreet  prefUng,  or  an  over- bold  defence.  And  let  not  the  counfel  at  the  bar  chop 
with  the  judge,  nor  wind  himfelf  into  the  handling  of  the  caufe  anew,  after  the  judge 
hath  declared  his  fentence  :  but  on  tlie  other  fide,  let  not  the  judge  meet  the  caufe  half 
way  ;  nor  give  occafion  to  the  party  to  fay,  his  counfel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minifters.  The  place  of  juftice  is  an 
hallowed  place ;  and  therefore  not  only  the  bench,  but  the  footpace,  and  precinits, 
and  purprife  thereof,  ought  to  be  preferved  without  fcandal  and  corruption.  For  cer- 
tainly grapes,  as  the  Scripture  faith,  i:;ill  not  be  gathered  of  thorns  or  thiJlUs  :  neither 
can  jullice  yield  her  fruic  with  fvveetnefs,  amongft  the  briers  and  brambles  of  catching 
and  polling  clerks  and  minifters.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  fubjeft  to  four  bad  in— 
ilruments.  Firft,  certain  pcrfons  that  are  fowersof  fuits ;  which  make  the  court  fwell, 
and  the  country  pine.  The  fecond  fort  is  of  thofe  that  engage  courts  in  quarrels  of 
jurifdiftion,  and  are  not  truly  ctnid  curiae,  but  parafiti  curiae,  in  puffing  a  court  up 
beyond  her  bounds,  for  their  own  fcraps  and  advantage.  The  third  fore  is  of  thole 
that  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts ;  perfons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  fi~ 
nifter  tricks  and  fhifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and  direft  courfes  of  courts, 
and  bring  juftice  into  oblique  lines  and  labyrinths.  And  the  fourth  is,  the  poller  and. 
exafter  of  fees  ;  which  juftifies  the  common  refemblance  of  the  courts  of  juftice  to 
the  bufh,  whereunto  while  the  fheep  flies  for  defence  in  weather,  he  is  fure  to  lofe  part 
of  his  fleece.  On  the  other  fide,  an  ancient  clerk,  fldlful  in  precedents,  wary  in  pro- 
ceeding, and  underftanding  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  court,  is  an  excellent  finger  of  a 
court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  v/ay  to  thejudge  himfelf. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern   the  fovereign  and  eflate.     Judges  ought 
above  all  to  remember  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  twelve  tables ;  falus  populi  fupre- 
nia  lex  ;  and  to  know  that  laws,   except  they  bs  in  order  to  that  end,   are  but  things 
captious,    and  oracles   not  well  infpired.     Therefore  it  is  an  happy  thing  in  a  Hate, 
when  kings  and  fl^ates  do  often  confult  with  judges ;  and  again,  when  judges  do  often 
confult  with  the  king  and  ftate;  the  one,  v;hen  there  is  matter  of  law  intervenient  in 
bufinefs  of  ftate  ;  the  other,  when  there  is  fome  confideration  of  ftate  intervenient  in 
matter  of  law.     For  many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be  nieum  and: 
tuum,  when  the  reafon  and  confequence  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  e ftate  :  I  call . 
matter  o"' eftate,  not  only  the  parts  of  fuvereignty,   but  whatfoever  introduceth  any 
great  alteration,  or  dangerous  precedent ;  or  concerneth  manifeftly  any  great  portion, 
of  people.     And  let  no  man  v/eakly  conceive,  that  juft  laws  and  true  policy  have  any, 
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aiuipathy ;  for  they  are  like  the  fpirits  and  finews,  that  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let 
judges  alfo  remember,  that  Solomon's  throne  was  fupported  by  lions  on  both  fides ; 
Jet  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the  throne  •,  being  drcumlpecft  that  they  do  not 
check  or  oppofe  any  points  of  fovereignty.  Let  not  judges  alfo  be  fo  ignorant  of  their 
own  ri<^ht,  as  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  office, 
a  wife  uie  and  application  of  laws.  For  they  may  remember  what  the  apoftle  faith 
of  a  greater  law  than  theirs  •,  Ncs  fcinius  quia  lex  bona  cji,  modo  quis  ea  utatur 
legiliiue, 

LVII.       0/   A  N  G  E  R. 

TO  feek  to  extinguifli  anger  utterly,  is  but  a  bravery  of  the  Stoics.  We  have  bet- 
ter oracles  :  Be  angry,  but  fin  not.  Let  not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  anger. 
Anger  muft  be  limited  and  confined,  both  in  race  and  in  time.  We  will  firft  fpeak, 
how  the  natural  inclination  and  habit,  to  be  angry,  may  be  attempered  and  cjlmed. 
Secondly,  how  the  particular  motions  of  anger  may  be  reprefied,  or  at  leatt  refrained 
from  doing  mifchief.     Thirdly,  how  to  raife  anger,  or  appeale  anger,  in  another. 

For  the  firll,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate  and  ruminate  well  upon 
the  effefts  of  anger,  how  it  troubles  man's  life.  And  the  betl  time  to  do  this,  is  to 
look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over.  Seneca  laith  well  -,  That  an- 
ger is  like  ruin,  which  breaks  itfelf  upon  that  it  falls.  The  Scripture  exhorteth  us, 
to  pojjefs  cur  fouls  in  patience.  Whofoever  is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of  pofleffion  of 
his  foul.     Men  mulf  not  turn  bees  -, 

animafque  in  vulnere  ponunt. 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  ba'enefs  ;  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weaknefs  of  thofe 
fubjeds  in  whom  it  reigns  ;  children,  women,  old  folks,  fick  folks.  Only  men  muft 
beware,  that  they  carry  their  anger  rather  with  fcorn,  than  with  fear  -,  fo  that  they  may 
fccm  rather  to  be  above  the  injury,  than  below  it.  Which  is  a  thing  eafily  done,  if 
a  man  will  give  law  to  himfelf  in  it. 

For  the  fecond  point,  the  caufes  and  motives  of  anger  are  chiefly  three.  Firft,  to 
be  too  fenfible  of  hurt ;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himfelf  hurt  :  and  therefore 
tender  and  delicate  p.rfons  mud  needs  be  oft  ani2.ry  -,  they  have  fo  many  things  to 
trouble  them,  which  more  robuft  natures  have  little  fenfe  of.  The  next  is  the  ap- 
prehenfion  and  conflruQion  of  the  injury  offered  to  be,  in  the  circumftances  thereof, 
full  of  contempt.  For  contempt  is  that  which  puteeth  an  edge  upon  anger,  as  much 
or  more  than  the  hurt  itfelf.  And  therefore  when  men  are  ingenious  in  picking  out 
circumflances  of  contempt,  they  do  kindle  their  anger  much.  Laftly,  opinion  of  the 
touch  of  a  ma:i's  reputation  doth  multiply  and  fharpen  anger.  Wherein  the  remedy 
is,  that  a  man  fhould  have,  as  Confalvo  was  wont  to  fay,  telam  honoris  crajfiorem.  But 
in  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  beft  remedy  to  win  time  ;  and  to  make  a  man's 
felf  believe,  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is  not  yet  come  :  but  that  he  forefees  a 
time  for  it,  and  fo  to  rtill  himfelf  in  the  mean  time,  and  refcrve  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mifchief,  though  it  take  hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things 
whereof  you  muft  have  fpecial  caution.  The  one  of  extreme  bitternefs  of  words, 
efpecially  if  they  be  aculeate  and  proper  :  for  communia  malediBa  are  nothing  fo 
much  :  and  again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no  fccrets  •,  for  that  makes  them  not 
fit  for  fociety.  The  other,  that  you  do  not  peremptorily  break  ofi^,  in  any  bufinefs,  in 
a  fit  of  anger :  but  howfoever  you  fhew  bitternefs,  do  not  ad:  any  thing  that  is  not  re- 
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For  raifing  and  appeafing  anger  in  another ;  ic  is  done  chieny  by  ciioofing  of  times. 
When  men  are  frowardelt  and  word:  difpofed,  to  incenfe  them.  Again,  by  gathering, 
as  was  touched  before,  all  that  you  can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt :  and  the 
two  remedies  are  by  the  contraries.  The  former,  to  take  good  times,  when  firfl  to  re- 
late to  a  man  an  angry  bufinefs  :  for  the  firll  imprefTion  is  much.  And  the  other  is, 
to  fever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  conftrudion  of  the  injury,  from  the  point  of  con- 
tempt; imputing  it  to  mifunderftanding,  fear,  paffion,  or  what  you  will. 

LVIII.  O/"  Vicissitude   of  Things. 
COLOMON  faith,  There  is  r,o  new  thing  upon  the  earth :  fo  that  as  Plato  had  an 

imagination,  that  all  knowledge  was  but  remembrance  -,  fo  Solomon  giveth  his 
fentence,  that  all  mz-elty  is  hut  ollivicn.  Whereby  you  may  fee,  that  the  river  of 
Lethe  runneth  as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There  is  an  abftrufe  allrologer,  that 
faith,  if  it  were  not  for  two  things  that  are  conftant,  the  one  is,  that  the  fixed  ftars 
ever  (land  at  like  diftance  one  from  another,  and  never  come  nearer  together,  nor  ga 
tartherafunder  :  the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  kcepeth  time,  no  indi- 
vidual would  laft  one  moruent.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux, 
and  never  at  a  ftay.  The  great  windingf'eets  that  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  are  two  : 
deluges,  and  earthquakes.  As  for  conflagrations,  and  great  droughts,  they  do  not 
merely  difpeopk  and  deftroy.  Phstton's  car  went  but  a  day.  And  the  three  years 
drought,  in  the  time  of  Elias,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  alive.  As  for  the 
great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which  are  often  in  the  Welt-Indies,  they  are  but  narrow. 
But  in  the  other  two  deftruftions,  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it  is  farther  to  be  noted, 
that  the  remnant  of  people  which  hap  to  be  referved,  are  commonly  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  paft  :  fo  that  the  oblivion 
is  all  one,  as  if  none  had  been  left.  If  you  confider  well  of  the  people  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  a  newer  or  a  younger  people  than  the  people 
of  the  old  world  :  and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  deitrudion  that  hath  heretofore 
been  there,  was  not  by  earthquakes,  as  the  iEgyptianprieil  told  Solon,  concerning  the 
ifland  of  Atlantis,  tl'^it  it  was  fwallow'ed  by  an  earthquake,  but  rather,  that  it  was  de- 
fofated  by  a  particular  deluge  ;  for  earthquakes  ane  feldom  in  thofe  parts  :  bur,  on  the 
other  fide,  they  have  fuch  pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Afia,  and  Africa,  and  Europe, 
are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes  likewife,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than 
thofe  with  us  •,  whereby  it  feems,  that  the  remnants  of  generation  of  men  were  in  fuch. 
a  particular  deluge  faved.  As  for  the  obfervation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the  jea- 
loufy  of  fedts  doth  much  e-xtin^uilh  the  memory  of  things  ;  traducing  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguifh  all  heathen  antiquities  ■,  I  do  not  find- 
that  thofe  zeals  do  any  great  etfects,  nor  laft  long  ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  fuccefllon  of 
Sabinian,  whodid  revive  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicifiitude  or  mutations  in  the  fuperior  globe  are  no  fit  matter  for  this  prefent 
argirment.  It  may  be,  Plato's  great  year,  if  the  world  (liould  laft  fo  long,  would 
have  fome  effecl,  not  in  renewing  cheftateof  like  individuals,  for  that  is  the  fume  of 
thofe,  that  conceive  theceleftial  bodies  have  more  accurate  influences  upon  tliefe  things, 
below  than  indeed  they  have,  but  in  grofs.  Comets,  out  of  queftion,  have  likewifii 
power  and  effcifl  over  the  grofs  and  mal's  of  things  :  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon, 
and  waited  ypon  in  their  journey,  than  wifely  obferved  in  their  efil-fts  ;  efpccially  ia 
their  refpeftive  effects  :  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  vtrfion  of 
lae  beams,  placing  ia  t'\e  region  of  heaven,  or  kiting,  produccCh  wiiat  kind  of  clfects» 

X  X  X  2  There 
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There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would  not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited 
■upon  a  little.  They  fay  it  is  obferved  in  the  Low  Countries,  I  know  not  in  what  psrt, 
that  every  five  and  thirty  years,  the  fame  kind  and  fute  of  years  and  weathers  comes 
about  again  :  as  great  froft,  great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  fummers  with 
little  heat,  and  the  like  ;  and  they  call  it  the  prime.  It  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather 
mention,   becaufe,  computing  backwards,   I   have  found  fome  concurrence. 

But  to  leave  thefe  points  of  nature,  and  to  come  to  men.  The  greateft  viciffitude 
of  things  amongft  men  is  the  viciffitude  of  fefts  and  religions :  for  thofe  orbs  rule  in 
mens  minds  molt.  The  true  religion  is  buik  upon  the  rock  :  the  reft  are  toffed  upon 
the  waves  of  time.  To  fpeak  therefore  of  the  cauies  of  new  feft-',  and  to  give  fome 
counfel  concerning  them,  as  far  as  the  weaknefs  of  human  judgment  can  give  ftayto 
fo  great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  difcords  ;  and  when  the  holinefs  of 
the  profefTors  of  religion  is  decayed  and  full  of  fcandal  •,  and  withal  the  times  be  ftupid, 
ignorant,  and  barbarous,  you  may  doubt  the  fpringing  up  of  a  new  fedl ;  if  then  alfo 
there  fhoulJ  arife  any  extravagant  and  ftrange  fpirit  to  make  himfelf  author  thereof  : 
all  which  points  held  when  Mahomet  publiflied  his  law.  If  a  new  feft  have  not  two 
properties,  fear  it  not ;  for  it  will  not  fpread.  The  one  is  the  fupplanting,  or  the  op- 
pofing  of  authority  eflabliflied  :  for  nothing  is  more  popular  th^in  that.  The  other  is 
the  giving  licence  to  pleafures  and  a  voluptuous  fife.  For  as  for  fpeculative  herefies, 
fuch  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the  Arminians,  though  they  work 
mightily  upon  mens  wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce  any  great  alterations  in  flates  ; 
except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil  occafions.  There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of 
new  fefts  :  by  the  power  of  figns  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence  and  wifdom  of  fpeech 
and  perfuafion  -,  and  by  the  fword.  For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them  amongft  miracles  ; 
becaufe  they  fcem  to  exceed  the  ftrength  of  human  nature  :  and  I  may  do  the  like  of 
f  iperlative  and  admirable  holinefs  of  life.  Surely  there  is  no  better  way  to  ftop  the 
riling  of  new  fefts  and  fchiims,  than  to  reform  abufes ;  to  compound  the  fmaller  diffe- 
rences ;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not  with  fanguinary  per.'ecutions  ;  and  rather  to  take 
off  the  principal  authors,  by  winning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by 
•violence  and  bitlernefs. 

The  changes  and  vicifTitudes  in  wars  are  many  :  but  chiefly  in  three  things  ;  in  the 
feats  or  ftages  of  the  war  •,  in  the  weapons;  and  in  the  manner  of  the  conduft.  Wars, 
in  ancient  time,  feemed  more  to  move  from  eaft  to  weft"  :  for  the  Perfians,  Affyrians, 
Arabians,  Tartars,  which  were  the  invaders,  were  all  eaflern  people.  It  is  true,  the 
Gauls  were  weftern  ;  but  we  read  but  of  two  incurfions  of  theirs-,  the  one  to  Gallo- 
GriEcia,  the  other  to  Rome.  But  eaft  and  weft  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven ;  and 
no  more  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  eaft  or  weft,  any  certainty  of  obfervation. 
But  north  and  fouth  are  fixed:  and  it  hath  feldom  or  never  been  feen,  that  the  far 
fouthern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrariwife  ;  whereby  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  northern  tradl  of  the  vvorld  is  in  nature  the  more  martial  region  :  be  it  in  re- 
fpefi:  of  the  ftars  of  that  hemifphere,  or  of  the  great  continents  that  are  upon  the  north  ; 
whereas  the  Ibuth  part,  for  ought  that  is  known,  is  almoft  all  fea  ;  or  which  is  moft 
apparent,  of  the  cold  of  the  northern  parts  ;  which  is  that  which,  without  aid  of  dif- 
cipline,  doth  make  the  bodies  hardeft,  and  the  courages  warmeft. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  fhiveringof  a  great  ftate  and  empire,  you  may  be  fure  to 
have  wars.  For  great  empires,  while  they  Hand,  do  enervate  and  deftroy  the  forces 
.of  the  natives  which  they  have  fubdued,  re(ling  upon  their  own  proteding  forces  : 

and 
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and  then  when  they  fail  alfo,  all  goes  to  ruin,  and  tliey  become  a  prey.     So  was  it 

in  the  decay  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  and  likewife  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after 
Charles  the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather ;  and  were  not  unlike  to  befai  to  Spain, 
if  it  fliould  break.  The  great  accelfions  and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewife  ftiV  up 
wars.  For  when  a  flate  grows  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a  great  flood,  that  will  be 
fure  to  overfiow.  As  it  hath  been  feen  in  the  dates  of  Rome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
others.  Look,  when  the  world  hath  feweft  barbarous  people,  but  fuch  as  commonly 
will  not  marry  or  generate,  except  they  know  means  to  hve,  as  it  is  almoft  every 
where  at  this  day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inundations  of  people  :  but 
when  there  be  great  flioals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without  forefeeing 
means  of  life  and  fuflcntation,  it  is  of  necelTity  that  once  in  an  age  or  two  they  dif- 
charge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations  ;  which  the  ancient  northern  peo- 
ple were  wont  to  do  by  lot  -,  calling  lots  what  part  fhould  fiay  at  home,  and  what 
fhould  feck  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  ftate  grows  foft  and  effeminate,  they  may 
be  lure  of  a  war.  For  commonly  fuch  flates  are  grown  rich  in  the  time  of  their  de- 
generating ;  and  fo  the  prey  invitcth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  encourageth  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule  and  obfervation  :  yet  we  fee,  even 
they  have  returns  and  viciffitudes.  For  certain  it  is,  that  ordnance  was  known  in  the 
city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India  ;  and  was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called  thunder 
and  lightening,  and  magic.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  the  ufe  of  ordnance  hath  been 
in  China  above  two  thoufand  years.  The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  firft,  the  fetching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  the  danger  ;  as  it  is  feen  in 
ordnance  and  mufkets.  Secondly,  the  ftrength  of  the  percudion  ;  wherein  likewife 
ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations  and  ancient  inventions.  The  third  is,  the  commo- 
dious ufe  of  them  ;  as  that  they  may  ferve  in  all  weathers  ;  that  the  carriage  may  be 
light  and  manageable  ;  a.nd  the  like. 

For  theconduft  of  the  war :  at  the  firfl,  men  reRed  extremely  upon  number  :  they 
did  put  the  wars  likewife  upon  main  force  and  valour,  pointing  days  for  pitched  fields, 
and  lb  trying  it  out,  upon  an  even  match  :  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and 
arraying  their  battles.  After,  they  grew  to  reft  upon  number  rather  competent  than 
vart  ;  they  grew  to  advantages  of  place,  cunning  diverfions,  and  the  like  :  and  they 
grew  more  fliilful  in  the  ordering  of  their  battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  ftate,  arms  do  flourifli  -,  in  the  middle  age  of  a  ftate,  learning  ; 
and  then  both  of  them  together  for  a  time  :  in  the  declining  age  of  a  ftate,  mechani- 
cal arts  and  merchandize.  Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 
almoft  childidi  :  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  juvenile  :  then  its  ftrength  of 
years,  when  it  is  folid  and  reduced  :  and  laftly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and 
exhaufted.  But  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon  thefe  turning  wheels  of  viciifitude, 
left  we  become  giddy.  As  for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  circle  of  tales,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 

Of  a   King. 

I.   A  King  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whom  the  living  God  hath  lent  his  own 
*"*"  name  as  a  great  honour  ;  but  withal   told  him,  he  fhould  die  like  a  man,  left 

he  fhould  be  proud  and  flatter  himfelf,  that  God  hath  with  his  name  imparted  unto  him 

his  nature  alfo. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  leaft  beholden  unto  them  ;  for  he  doth  moft  for 

them,  and  they  do  ordinarily  leaft  for  him. 

3- A 
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g.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy  for  him,  muft  wear  it  every  day  j 
but  if  he  think  it  too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. 

4.  He  mufl:  make  religion  the  rule  of  government,  and  not  to  balance  the  fcale  ;  for 
he  that  cafteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the  fcales  even,  his  own  weight  is  contained 
in  thofe  charafters,  Mette^  mene,  tekel,  upharfiti.  He  is  found  too  light,  his  kingdom  Jh  all 
he  taken  from  him. 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  beft  reafon  of  ftate,  is  void  of  all  piety 
and  juftice,  the  fupporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  mufl;  be  able  to  give  counfel  himfelf,  but  not  rely  thereupon  -,  for  though 
happy  events  juftify  their  counfels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil  event  of  good  advice- 
be  rather  imputed  to  a  fubjedt  than  a  fovereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  fliould  not  run  with  a  wafte  pipe,  lefl:  the 
courtiers  fell  the  water,  and  then,  as  papifl:s  fay  of  their  holy  wells,  it  lofes  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  lex  Icquens  himfelf,  but  becaufe  he 
animateth  the  dead  letter,  making  it  adive  towards  all  his  fubjefls  praemio  et  poena. 

9.  A  wife  king  mufl:  do  lefs  in  altering  his  laws  than  he  may  ;  for  new  government 
is  ever  dangerous.  It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  corporal,  that  omnis 
fubita  immutatio  eft  periculofa  ;  and  though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a.. 
fearful  apprehenfion -,  for  he  that  changeth  the  fundamental  kws  of  a  kingdom,  thinlc- 
eth  there  is  no  good  title  to  a  crown,  but  by  conqueft. 

10.  A  king  that  fettech  to  fale  feats  of  juflice,  oppreffeth  the  people  -,  for  he  teachefh 
his  judges  to  felljuflice  ;  and  pretio  paratapretio  -cenditur  jtiflitia. 

1 1.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  regal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer 
a  tyrant  than  a  parfimonious  -,  for  ftore  at  home  draweth  not  his  contemplations 
abroad  -,  but  want  fupplieth  itfclf  of  what  is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way :  a. 
king  herein  mufl:  be  wife,  and  know  what  he  may  juftly  do. 

1 2.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved  ;  and  he  that  is  well  feen  in  his 
craft,  muft  as  well  ff  udy  to  be  feared  as  loved  j  yet  not  loved  for  fear,  but  feared 
for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  muft  always  refemble  him  whofe  great  name  he  beareth,  and 
that  as  in  manifefting  the  fweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  fevere  ftroke  of  his  juftice 
fometimes,  fo  in  this  not  to  fufl^er  a  man  of  death  to  live  •,  for  befides  that  the  land 
doth  mourn,  the  reflraint  of  juftice  towards  fin  doth  more  retard  the  affeftion  of  love, 
than  the  extent  of  mercy  doth  inflame  it ;  and  fure  where  love  is  [ill]  beftowed,  fear 
is  quite  loft. 

14.  His  greareft  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  for  though  they  ever  fpeak  on  his  fide,, 
yet  their  words  ftill  make  again  ft  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  public,  (hould  not  be  reftrained  to  any 
one  particular ;  yet  that  his  more  fpecial  favour  do  refleft  upon  fome  worthy  ones,  is 
fomevvhat  neceflTary,  becaufe  there  are  few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  muft  have  a  fpecial  care  of  five  things,  if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to 
be  but  to  him  infelix  f elicit  as. 

Firft,  th^xjiwulataifanciitas  be  not  in  the  church  ;  for  that  \%d>ipkx  iniqaitas. 
Secondly,  that  inutilis  aeqnitas  fit  not  in  the  chancery  ;  for  that  is    inepta   wife- 
ricordia. 

Thirdly,  that  K///ijz«/^2/zViS.;  keep  not  the  exchequer;  for  that  is  crudele  latrocimum. 
Fourthly,  that  f-delis  temerilds  be  not  his  general  5  for  that  will  bring  tuE  feram 
poenitenliam. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  that  infidelis  prudevtia  be  not  his  fccretary  ;  for  that  is  anguis  fiib  viridi 
herba. 

To  conclude-,  as  he  is  of  the  greatefl  power,  fo  he  is  fubjeifl  to  the  greatcfl  cares, 
made  the  fcrvant  of  his  people,  or  elfe  he  were  without  a  calling  at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an  atheilt,  wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his 
heart. 

A  fragment   of  an    Ejhy   <?«    Fame. 

^T^  HE  poets  make  Fame  a  monfter.    They  defcribe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly  -, 
■*•    and  in  part  gravely  and  fcntentioufly.     They  fay  :  Look,   how  many  feathers 
fhe  hath,  fo  many  eyes  (he  hath  underneath  ;  fo  many  tongues ;    fo  many  voices ;  flie 
pricks  up  fo  many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourifh,  there  follow  excellent  parables  ;  as,  that  flie  gathcreth  (Irengtli 
in  going  -,  that  fhe  goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in  the  clouds  : 
that  in  the  day-time  fhe  fitteth  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flieth  moll  by  night :  tliat  flie 
mingleth  things  done,  with  things  not  done  :  and  that  flie  is  a  terror  to  great  cities. 
But  that  which  pafTeth  all  the  reft  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  Earth,  mother  of  the 
giants,  that  made  war  againft  Jupiter,  and  were  by  him  deftroyed,  thereupon  in  an 
anger  brought  forth  Fame;  for  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the  giants,  and 
feditious  fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers  and  fifters  •,  mafculine  and  feminine.  But 
now  if  a  man  can  tame  this  monfter,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at  the  hand,  and  govern 
her,  and  with  her  fly  other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  fomewhat  worth. 
But  we  are  infefted  with  the  ftile  of  the  poets.  To  fpeak  now  in  a  fad  and  a  fcrious 
manner;  there  is  not  in  all  the  politics  a  place  lefs  handled,  and  more  worthy  to  be 
handled,  than  this  of  fame.  We  will  therefore  ipeak  of  thefe  points :  what  are  falfe 
fames  -,  and  what  are  true  fames  ;  and  how  they  may  be  beft  difcerned;  how  fames 
may  be  fown  and  railed  •,  how  they  may  be  ipread  and  muleiplied  ;  and  how  they  may 
be  checked  and  laid  dead.  And  other  things  concerning  the  nature  of  fame.  Fame 
is  of  that  force,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any  great  adion  wherein  it  hath  not  a  great  part, 
efpecially  in  the  war.  Mucianus  undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  fcattered,  that 
Vicellius  had  in  purpofe  to  remove  the  legions  of  Syria  into  Germany,  and  the 
legions  of  Germany  into  Syria  ;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely  inflamed. 
Julius  Csfar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  afleep  his  induftry  and  preparations, 
by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how  Csfar's  own  foldiers  loved  him  not;  and 
being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Gaul,  would  forfake  him 
as  foon  as  he  came  into  Italy.  Livia  fettled  all  things  for  the  fucceffion  of  her  Ion 
Tiberius,  by  continual  giving  out  that  her  hufband  Auguftus  was  upon  recovery 
and  amendment.  And  it  is  an  ufual  thing  with  the  bafhaws,  to  conceal  the  death 
of  the  Great  Turk  from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  fave  the  facking  of  Con- 
Ifantinople  and  other  towns,  as  their  manner  is.  Themiflocles  made  Xerxes,  king 
of  Perfia,  poft  apace  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpofe 
to  break  his  bridge  of  (hips  which  he  had  made  athwart  the  Hellefpont.  There  be  a 
thoufand  fuch  like  examples,  and  the  more  they  are,  the  lefs  they  need  to  be  repeated, 
becaufe  a  man  me-;teth  with  them  every  where  :  therefore  let  all  wife  governors  have 
as  great  a  watch  and  care  over  fames,  as  they  have  of  the  adions  and  d<.figns 
themfelves, 

T})C  reft  was  mt  finijlied. 
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NEW     and     O  L  D. 


His     LORDSHIP'S     PREFACE. 

JULIUS  Co-far  did  ivriie  a  colleEilon  of  apophthegms  as  appears  in  an  epiflle  of  Cicero  % 
fo  did  Macrohius^  a  confular  man.  I  need  fay  no  more  for  the  worth  of  a  writing  of 
that  nature.  It  is  pity  Cafar's  hook  is  loft  :  for  I  imagine  they  were  collected  with  judg- 
ment and  choice ;  whereas  that  of  Plutarch  and  Stobaus,  and  much  more  the  modern  ones, 
draw  much  of  the  dregs.  Certainly  they  are  of  excellent  ufe.  They  are  mu crones  ver- 
borum,  pointed  fpceches.  The  words  of  the  wife  are  as  gQzdi%,  faith  Solomon.  Cicero 
prettily  callelh  them  falinas,  falt-pits,  that  you  may  extract  fait  out  of.,  and  fprinkk 
it  where  you  will.  They  ferve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued  fpeech.  They  ferve  to  be  re- 
cited upon  occafion  of  themfelves.  They  fer've  if  you  take  out  the  kernel  of  them,  and  make 
them  your  own.  I  have,  for  my  recreation  among  ft  more  ferious  ftudies,  colleHed  fame  few 
of  them  (a)  :  therein  fanning  the  old ;  not  omitting  any,  becaufe  they  are  vulgar,  for  many 
vulgar  ones  are  excellent  gccd,  nor  for  the  meannefs  of  the  perfon,  but  becaufe  they  are  dull 
and  flat ;  and  adding  many  new,  that  otherwife  would  have  died. 

(a)  This  colleillon  his  lordfliip  made  out  of  his  memory,  without  turning  any  book.     Rau-ley. 
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Apophthegms    New    and     Old. 


I.  /^UEEN  Elizabeth,  the  morrow  of  her  coronation,  it  being  the  cuftom  to  re- 
V<^eafe  prifoners  at  the  inauguration  of  a  prince,  went  to  the  chapel  •,  and  in 
the  great  chamber,  one  of  her  courtiers,  who  was  well  known  to  her,  either  out  of 
his  own  motion,  or  by  the  inftigation  of  a  wiier  man,  prefented  her  with  a  petition  -, 
and  before  a  number  of  courtiers,  befought  her  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  now  this 
"  good  time,  there  might  be  four  or  five  principal  prifoners  more  releafed  :  thofe 
*'  were  the  four  evangelifts  and  the  apoftle  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  long  fhut  up  in 
"  an  unknown  tongue,  as  it  were  in  prifon  ;  fo  as  they  could  not  converfe  with  the 
*'  common  people."  The  Queen  anfwered  very  gravely,  "  That  it  was  bell  firft 
*'  to  inquire  of  them.  Whether  they  would  be  releafed  or  no." 

2.  Queen  Ann  Bullen,  at  the  time  when  jfhe  was  led  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
Tower,  called  one  of  the  king's  privy-chamber  to  her,  and  faid  unto  him,  "  Com- 
"  mend  me  to  the  king,  and  tell  him,  that  he  hath  been  ever  conftant  in  his  courle 
*'  of  advancing  me ;  from  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  marchionefs  ;  and 
"  from  a  marchionefs  a  queen  ;  and  now,  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of 
"  earthly  honour,  he  intends  to  crown  my  innocency  with  the  glory  of  mar- 
"  tyrdom." 

3.  His  majefty  James  the  firft,  king  of  Great  Britain,  having  made  unto  his  par- 
liament an  excellent  and  large  declaration,  concluded  thus  ;  "  I  have  now  given 
"  you  a  clear  mirrour  of  my  mind  ;  ufe  it  therefore  like  a  mirrour,  and  take  heed 
*'  how  you  let  it  fall,  or  how  you  foil  it  with  your  breath." 

4.  A  great  officer  in  France  v/as  in  danger  to  have  loft  his  place  ;  but  his  wife,, 
by  her  fuit  and  means  making,  made  his  peace  ;  whereupon  a  pleafant  fellow  faid, 
"  That  he  had  been  crufhed,  but  that  he  faved  himfelf  upon  his  horns." 

5.  Flis  majefty  faid  to  his  parliament  at  another  time,  finding  there  were  fome 
caufelefs  jealoufies  fown  amongft  them  ;  "  That  the  king  and  his  people,  whereof 
"  the  parliament  is  the  reprefentative  body,  were  as  huft^and  and  wife  ;  and  there- 
"  fore  that  of  all  other  things  jealoufy  was  between  them  moft  pernicious." 

6.  His  msjefty,  when  he  thought  his  council  might  note  in  him  fome  variety  in 
bufinefles,  though  indeed  he  remained  conftant,  would  fay,  "  That  the  fun  many 
"  times  fhineth  watery  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fun  which  caufeth  it,  but  fome  cloud 
"  rifing  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  :  and  when  that  is  fcattered,  the  ftm  is  as  it  was, 
"  and  comes  to  his  former  brightnefs." 

7.  His 
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7.  His  majefty,  in  his  anfwer  to  the  book  of  the  cardinal  of  Evereux,  who  had 
in  a  grave  argument  of  divinity  fprinkled  many  witty  ornaments  of  poefy  and  hu- 
manity, faith  ;  "  That  thefe  flowers  were  hke  bkie,  and  yellow,  and  red  flowers  in 
"  the  corn,  which  make  a  pleafant  fhew  to  thofe  that  look  on,  but  they  hurt 
"  the  corn." 

8.  Sir  Edward  Coke  being  vehement  againft  the  two  provincial  councils  of 
Wales,  and  the  north,  laid  to  the  king-,  "  There  was  nothing  there  but  a  kind 
"  of  confufion  and  hotch-potch  of  jultice  :  one  while  they  were  a  ftar-chamber ; 
*'  another  while  a  kings-bench  ;  another,  a  common  pleas-,  another,  a  commifiion 
"  of  oyer  and  terminer."  His  majelly  anfwered  ;  "  Why,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  they 
"  be  like  houfes  in  progrefs,  where  I  have  nor,  nor  can  have,  fuch  diftinct  rooms 
"  of  ftate,  as  I  have  here  at  Whitehall,  or  at  Hampton-court." 

9.  The  commifiioners  of  the  treafury  moved  the  king  for  the  relief  of  his 
eftate,  to  difafforeft  feme  forefts  of  his,  explaining  themfelves  of  fuch  forefts  as 
lay  out  of  the  way,  not  near  any  of  tl^  king's  houfes,  nor  in  the  courfe  of  his 
progrefs  ;  whereof  he  fliould  never  have  ufe  nor  pleafure.  "  Why,  faith  the 
"  king,  do  you  think  that  Solomon  had  ufe  and  pleafure  of  all  his  three  hundred 
*'  concubines!" 

10.  His  m.ijefty,  when  the  committees  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  prefented 
unto  him  the  initrument  of  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  merry  with  Ibem  -, 
and  amongft  other  pleafant  fpeeches,  iliewed  unto  them  the  laird  of  Lawrefl:on  a 
Scotchman,  who  was  the  talleft  and  greateft  man  that  was  to  be  feen,  and  faid  ; 
"  Well,  now  we  are  all  one,  yet  none  of  you  will  fay,  but  here  ^  one  Scotchman 
*'  greater  than  any  Englifliman  ;"  which  was  an  ambiguous  fpeech-,  but  it  was 
thought  he  meant  it  of  himfelf. 

I  r.  His  majefty  would  fay  to  the  lords  of  his  council  when  they  fat  upon  any 
great  matter,  and  came  from  council  in  to  him,  "  Well,  you  have  i'at,  but  what 
"  have  you  hatched  r" 

12.  'When  the  arch-duke  did  raife  his  fiege  from  the  Grave,  the  then  fecretary 
came  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  having  firfl:  iatelligence  thereof,  faid  to 
the  fecretary,  "  Wote  you  what .?  The  arch-duke  is  rifen  from  the  Grave."  He 
anfv.'ercd  •,  "  What,  without  the  trumpet  of  the  arch-angel  ?"  The  queen  re- 
plied, "  Yes-,  v.'ithout  the  found  of  trumpet." 

13.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  importuned  much  by  my  lord  of  Eflex,  to  fupply 
divers  great  offices  that  had  been  long  void ;  the  queen  anfwered  nothing  to  the 
matter  -,  but  role  up  on  the  fudden,  and  faid  ;  "  I  am  fure  my  office  will  not  be  long 
"  void."  #  And  yet  at  that  time  there  was  much  fpeech  of  troubles,  and  divifions 
about  the  crown,  to  be  after  her  deceafe  ;  but  they  all  vanifhed  ;  and  king  James 
came  in,  in  a  profound  peace. 

14.  The  council  did  make  remonftrance  unto  queen  Elizabeth  of  the  continual 
confpiracies  againft  her  life ;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken,  who  ftood 
ready  in  a  very  dangerous  and  fufpicious  manner  to  do  the  deed  :  and  they  fliewed 
her  the  weapon,  wherewith  he  thought  to  have  acted  it.  And  therefore  they 
advifed  her,  that  fhe  fhould  go  lefs  abroad  to  rake  the  air,  weakly  attended,  as 
fne  ufed.  But  the  queen  anfwered  j  "  That  fhe  had  rather  be  deal,  than  put 
"  incuftody." 

15.  The  lady  Pager,  that  was  very  private  with  queen  Elizabeth,  declared  her- 
fclf  much  againft  the  match  with  Monfieur.     After  monlTeur's  death,  the  queen 

Y  y  y  2  took' 
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took  extreme  grief,  at  leaft  as  fhe  made  fliew,  and  kept  in  within  her  bed-chamber 
and  one  ante-chamber  for  three  weeks  fpace,  in  token  of  mourning :  at  laflfhe  came 
forth  into  the  privy-chamber,  and  admitted  her  ladies  to  have  accefs  unto  her-,  and 
amongft  the  reft,  my  lady  Paget  prefented  herfelf,  and  came  to  her  with  a  fmiling 
countenance.  The  queen  bent  her  brows,  and  feemed  to  be  highly  difpleafed,  anci 
faid  to  her;  "  Madam,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  my  extreme  grief,  and  do  you  come 
"  to  me  v/ith  a  countenance  of  joy  ?"  My  lady  Paget  anfwered  •,  "  Alas,  if  it 
"  pleafe  your  majefty,  it  is  impofTible  for  me  to  be  abfent  from  you  three  weeks, 
"  but  that  when  I  fee  you,  I  muft  look  chearfully."  "  No,  no,  faid  the  queen, 
"  not  forgetting  her  former  averfenefs  to  the  match,  you  have  fome  other  conceit  in 
"  it,  tell  me  plainly."  My  lady  anfwered,  "  I  mull  obey  you;  it  is  this.  I  was 
"  thinking  how  happy  your  majefty  was,  you  married  not  Monfieur ;  for  feeing  you 
'•'  take  fuch  thought  for  his  death,  being  but  your  friend  ;  if  he  had  been  your  huf- 
*'  band,  fure  it  would  have  coft  you  your  life." 

1 6.  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  his  queen  was  young  with  child  ;  count  Soiflbns, 
that  had  his  expeftr.non  upon  the  crown,  when  it  was  twice  or  thrice  thought  that 
the  queen  was  with  child  before,  faid  to  fome  of  his  friends,  "  That  it  was  but  with 
"  a  pillow."  This  had  fome  ways  come  to  the  king's  ear;  who  kept  it  till  fuch 
time  as  the  queen  waxed  great :  then  he  called  the  count  of  Soiflbns  to  him,  and 
faid,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  queen's  belly  ;  "  Come  coufin,  is  this  a  pillow  ?" 
The  count  of  SoifTons  anfwered ;  "  Yes,  fir,  it  is  a  pillow  for  all  France  to  fleep 
"  upon." 

17.  King  Henry  the  fourth  of  France  was  fo  punftual  of  his  word,  after  it  was 
once  pafied,  that  they  called  him   "  The  king  of  the  faith." 

18.  The  faid  king  Henry  the  fourth  was  moved  by  his  parliament  to  a  war 
againft  the  proteftants  :  he  aniwered,  "  Yes,  I  mean  it ;  I  will  make  everyone 
"  of  you  captains ;  you  ftiall  have  companies  afligned  you."  The  parliament  ob- 
ferving  whereunto  his  fpeech  tended,  gave  over,  and  deferted  his  motion. 

19.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  fay,  upon-  the  commiflion  of  fales,  "  That 
"  the  commiflioners  ufed  her  like  ftrawberry-wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  great 
"  ftrawberries  at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  reft  were  little  ones;  fo  they 
"  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  firft  particulars,  but  fell  ftraight- 
"  ways." 

20.  Qiieen  Elizabeth  ufed  to  fay  of  her  inftruftions  to  great  officers,  "  That_ 
"  they  were  like  to  garments,  ftrait  at  the  firft  putting  on,  but  did  by  and  by  wear 
*'  loofe  enough." 

21.  A  great  officer  at  court,  when  my  lord  of  Effex  was  firft  in  trouble;  and. 
that  he,  and  thofe  that  dealt  for  him,  would  talk  much  of  my  lord's  friends,  and 
of  his  enemies,  anfwered  to  one  of  them  ;  "  I  will  tell  you,  1  know  but  one  friend 
*'    and  one  enemy  my  lord  hath,  and  that  one  friend  is  the  queen,   and  that  one 
"   enemy  is  himfclf." 

22.  The  book  for  depofing  king  Richard  the  fecond,  and  the  coming  in  of  Henry 
the  fourth,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  dodtor  Hayward,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  it,  had  much  incenfed  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  fhe  afked  Mr.  Bacon,  be- 
ing then  of  her  counfel  learned,  "  Whether  there  were  any  trealbn  contained  in  it  ?" 
"Who  intending  to  do  him  a  pleafure,  and  to  take  off  the  queen's  bitternefs  with' a 
merry  conceit,  anfwered  ;  "  No,  madam,  for  treafon  I  cannot  deliver  opinion  that 
"  there  is  any,  but  very  much  felony."     The  queen  apprehending  it  gladly,  afked, 

"  How  ? 
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"  How  ?    and  wherein  ?"    Mr.  Bacon  anfwered,   "  Becaufe  he  had  flolen  many  of 
"  his  fcntences  and  conceits  out  of  Cornelius  Tacitus." 

23.  Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  relblve  upon  a  great  officer,  and  being  by  fome, 
that  canvafled  for  others,  put  in  fome  doubt  of  that  perlon  whom  fhc  meant  to 
advance,  called  for  Mr.  Bacon  ;  and  told  him,  "  She  was  like  one  with  a  lanthorn 
*'  feeking  a  man  ;"  and  feemed  unfatisfied  in  the  choice  flie  had  of  a  man  for  that 
place.  Mr.  Bacon  anfwered  her,  "  That  he  had  heard  that  in  old  time  there 
."  was  ufually  painted  on  the  church  walls  the  day  of  doom,  and  God  fitting  in 
"  judgment,  and  Saint  Michael  by  him,  with  a  pair  of  balances  i  and  the  foul, 
*'  and  the  good  deeds  in  the  one  balance  i  and  the  faults  and  the  evil  deeds  in 
"  the  other :  and  the  foul's  balance  went  up  far  too  light.  Then  was  our  lady 
."  painted' with  a  great  pair  of  beads,  who  caft  them  into  the  light  balance,  and 
"  brought  down  the  fcale  :  fo,  he  faid,  place  and  authority,  which  were  in  her 
"  majelty's  hands  to  give,  were  like  our  lady's  beads,  which  though  nun, 
"  through  any  imperfections,  were  too  light  before,  yet  when  they  were  caft  in, 
"   made  weight  competent." 

24.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  in  fuits,  of  her  own  nature ;  and 
the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  being  a  wife  man,  and  willing  therein  to  feed  her 
hum.our,  would  fay  to  her  -,  "  Madam,  you  do  well  to  let  fuitors  rtay  ;  for  I 
"  fhall  tell  you,  bis  dai,  qui  cito  dat  ;  if  you  grant  them  fpeedily,  they  will  come 
"  again  the  fooner." 

25.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  was  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progrefs  came  to  his  houfe  at  Gorhambury,  and  faid  to 
him  ;  "  My  lord,  what  a  little  houfe  have  you  gotten  r"  anfwered  her  ;  "  Madam, 
"  my  houfe  is  well,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  too  great  for  my  houfe." 

26.  There  was  a  conference  in  parliament,  between  the  lords  houfe  and  the 
houfe  of  commons,  about  a  bill  of  accountants,  which  came  down  from  the 
lords  to  the  commons;  which  bill  prayed.  That  the  lands  of  accountants,  whereof 
they  were  feized  when  thev  entered  upon  their  office,  might  be  liable  to  their 
arrears  to  the  queen.  But  the  commons  defired.  That  the  bill  might  not  look 
back  to  accountants  that  were  already,  but  extend  only  to  accountants  hereafter. 
But  the  lord  treafurer  faid  ■,  "  Why,  I  pray  you,  if  you  had  loft  your  purfe 
"  by  the  way,  would  you  look  forwards,  or  jwould  you  look  back  ?  The  queen 
"  hath  loft  her  purfe." 

27.  The  lord  keeper.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  aflced  his  opinion  by  my  lord  of 
Leicerter,  concerning  twoperfons  whom  the  queen  feemed  to  think  well  of:  "  By 
"  my  troth,  my  lord,  faid  he,  the  one  is  a  grave  counfellor ;  the  other  is  a  proper 
"  young  man  -,  and  fo  he  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives." 

28.  My  lordofLeicefter,  favourite. to  queen  Elizabeth,  was  making  a  large  chace 
about  Cornbury  park ;  meaning  to  inclofe  it  with  pofts  and  rails  -,  and  one  day 
was  cafting  up  liis  charge  what  it  would  come  to.  Mr.  Goldingham,  a  free  fpoken 
man,  ftood  by,  and  faid  to  my  lord  -,  "  Methinks  your  lordlhip  goeth  not  the  cheap- 
"  eft  way  to  work."  "  Why,  Goldingham,"  faid  my  lord.  "  Marry,  my  lord,  faid 
"  Goldingham,  count  you  bur  upon  the  pofts,  for  the  country  will  find  you  railing." 

29.  The  lord  keeper.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  aflced  his  opinion  by  queen  Ehza- 
beth  of  one  of  thefe  monopoly  licences  ?  And  he  anfwered  j  "  Madam,  will  you 
"  have  me  fpeak  the  truth  ?  Licentia  cmnes  deteriores  fumus  :  We  are  all  the  worfe 
"  for  licences." 

30-  My. 
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30.  My  lord  of  Eflex,  at  the  fuccour  of  Roan,  made  twenty  four  knights,  which 
at  that  time  was  a  great  number.  Divers  of  thofe  gentlemen  were  of  weak  and 
fmall  means  ;  which  when  queen  Elizabeth  heard,  fhe  faid  •,  "  My  lord  might  have 
*'  done  well  to  have  built  his  alms-houfe,  before  he  made  his  knights." 

3  I.  The  deputies  of  the  reformed  religion,  after  the  mafiacre  which  was  at  Paris 
upon  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  treated  with  the  king  and  queen-mother,  and  fome 
other  of  the  council,  for  a  peace.  Both  fides  were  agreed  upon  the  articles.  The 
queftion  was,  upon  the  fccurity  for  the  performance.  After  fome  particulars  pro- 
pounded and  rejefted,  the  queen-mother  laid,  "  Why,  is  not  the  word  of  a  king 
"  fufficient  fecurity  ?"  One  of  the  deputies  anfwered  ;  "  No,  by  St.  Bartholomew, 
"  madam." 

32.  There  was  a  French  gentleman  fpeaking  with  an  Englifh  of  the  law  Sa- 
lique  ;  That  women  v/ere  excluded  from  inheriting  the  crown  of  France.  The 
Englifli  faid  ;  "  Yes,  but  that  was  meant  of  the  women  thcmfelves,  not  of  fuch 
*'  males  as  claimed  by  women."  The  French  gentleman  faid,  "  Where  did  you 
"  find  that  glofs  ?"  The  Englifli  anfwered,  "  I'll  tell  you,  Sir  ;  look  on  the  back- 
"  fide  of  the  record  of  the  law  Salique,  and  there  you  fhall  find  it  indorfed  :"  im- 
plying, there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  the  law  Salique,  but  tliat  it  is  a  mere  ficflion. 

2^.  A  frier  of  France,  being  in  an  earneft  difpute  about  the  law  Salique,  would 
needs  prove  it  by  Scripture  -,  citing  that  verfe  of  the  gofpel ;  Lilia  agri  non  laborant^ 
neqiie  iient ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  do  neither  labour  nor  fpin  ;  applying  it  thus  •,  That 
the  flower-de-luces  of  France  cannot  defcend,  neither  to  the  diftaff,  nor  to  the  fpade ; 
that  is,  not  to  a  woman,  nor  to  a  peafant. 

34.  When  peace  was  renewed  with  the  French  in  England,  divers  of  the  great 
counfellors  were  prefented  from  the  French  with  jewels  :  the  lord  Henry  Howard, 
being  then  earl  of  Northampton  and  a  counfellor,  was  omitted.  Whereupon  the 
king  faid  to  him,  "  My  lord,  how  happens  it  that  you  have  not  a  jewel  as  well  as 
"  the  reft  ?"  My  lord  anfwered,  according  to  the  fable  in  A^fop  ;  Non  fum  Callus, 
itcque  non  reperi  gemmam. 

35.  The  fame  earl  of  Northampton,  then  lord  privy  feal,  was  afked  by  king  James 
openly  at  the  table,  where  commonly  he  entertained  the  king  with  difcourfe  ;  the 
king  aflced  him  upon  the  fuddcn-,  "  My  lord,  have  you  not  a  defire  to  fee  Rome  ?" 
My  lord  privy  feal  anfwered  ;  "  Yes  indeed.  Sir."  The  king  faid,  "  And  why  ?" 
My  lord  anfwered  ;  "  Becaufe,  if  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  it  was  the  feat  of  the  great- 
"  eft  monarchy,  and  the  fcminary  of  the  braveft  men  in  the  world,  whilft  it  was 
"  heathen  :  and  then,  fecondly,  becaufe  afterwards  it  was  the  fee  of  fo  many  holy 
"  bifhops  in  the  primitive  church,  moft  of  them  martyrs."  The  king  would  not 
give  it  over,  but  fiid  ;  "  And  for  nothing  elfe  ?"  My  lord  anfwered  ;  "  Yes,  if  it 
"  pleafe  your  Majefty,  for  two  things  more :  the  one,  to  fee  him,  who,  they  fay,  hath 
"  fo  great  a  power  to  forgive  other  men  their  fins,  to  confefs  his  own  fins  upon  his 
"  knees  before  a  chaplain  or  prieft  :  and  the  other  to  hear  Antichrift  fay  his  creed." 

36.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  being  appointed  a  judge  for  the  northern  circuit,  and  hav- 
ing brought  his  trials  that  came  before  him  to  fuch  a  pafs,  as  the  pafling  of  fentence 
on  malefaflors,  he  was  by  one  of  the  malefactors  mightily  importuned  for  to  fave 
his  life  ;  which,  when  nothing  that  he  had  faid  did  avail,  he  at  length  defired  his 
mercy  on  account  of  kindred.  "  Prithee,"  faid  my  lord  judge,  "  how  came  that 
"  in  ?"  "  Why,  if  it  pleafe  you,  my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon,  and  mine  is  Hog, 
*'  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  fo  near  kindred,  that  they  are  not  to 
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"  be  feparated."  "  Ay,  but,"  replied  judge  Bacon,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred, 
*'  except  you  be  hanged  i  tor  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." 

37.  Two  fcholars  and  a  countryman  travelling  upon  the  road,  one  night  lodged 
all  in  one  inn,  and  fuppcd  together,  where  the  fcholars  thought  to  have  put  a  trick 
upon  the  countryman,  which  was  thus:  the  fcholars  appointed  for  fupper  two  pigeons, 
and  a  fat  capon,  which  being  ready  was  brought  up,  and  they  having  fat  down,  the 
one  fcholar  took  up  one  pigeon,  the  other  fcholar  took  the  other  pigeon,  thinking 
thereby  that  the  countryman  fliould  have  fat  ftill,  until  that  they  were  ready  for 
the  carving  of  the  capon  ;  which  he  perceiving,  took  the  capon  and  laid  it  on  his 
trencher,  and  thus  faid,  "  Daintily  contrived,  every  man  a  bird." 

38.  Jack  Roberts  was  defired  by  his  taylor,  when  the  reckoning  grew  fomewhat 
high,  to  have  a  bill  of  his  hand.  Roberts  faid,  "  I  am  content,  but  you  muft  let 
"  no  man  know  it."  When  the  taylor  brought  him  the  bill,  he  tore  it  as  in  choler, 
and  faid  to  him,  "  You  ufe  me  not  well  •,  you  promifed  me  that  no  man  fliould 
"  know  it,  and  here  you  have  put  in.  Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  thcfe  prefents." 

39.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  fay  of  the  ladies  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
privy-chamber  and  bed-chamber,  "  that  they  were  like  wit-ehes,  they  could 
"  do  hurt,   but  they  could  do  no  good." 

40.  There  was  a  minifter  deprived  for  inconformity,  who  faid  to  fome  of  his 
friends,  "  that  if  they  deprived  him,  it  fhould  coft  an  hundred  mens  lives." 
The  party  underflood  it,  as  if  being  a  turbulent  fellow,  he  would  have  moved 
fedition,  and  complained  of  him  •,  whereupon  being  con  vented  and  appofed 
upon  that  fpeech,  he  faid  his  meaning  was,  "  that  if  he  lofl:  his  benefice,  he 
"  would  pradife  phyfic,  and  then  he  thought  he  fnould  kill  an  hundred  men 
"  in  time." 

41.  Secretary  Bourn's  fon  kept  a  gentleman's  wife  in  Shropfliire,  who  lived 
from  her  hufband  with  him. :  when  he  was  weary  of  her,  he  caufed  her  hufband 
to  be  dealt  with  to  take  her  home,  and  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  for  repa- 
ration; the  gentleman  went  to  Sir  H.  Sidney',  to  take  his  advice  upon  this  offer, 
telling  him,  "  that  his  wife  promifed  now  a  new  life  •,  and,  to  tell  him  truth, 
"  five  hundred  pounds  would  come  well  with  him  ;  and  befides,  that  fometimes 
"  he  wanted  a  woman  in  his  bed."  "  By  my  troth,"  faid  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
"  take  her  home,  and  take  the  money  ;  then  whereas  other  cuckolds  wear  their. 
"  horns  plain,  you  may  wear  yoUrs  gilt." 

42.  When  Rabelais,  the  great  jeller  of  France,  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and 
they  gave  him  the  extreme  unction,  a  familiar  friend  came  to  him  afterwards, 
and  afked  him  how  he  did  ?  Rabelais  anfwered,  "  Even  going  my  journey,  they 
"  have  greafed  my  boots  already." 

43.  Mr.  Bromley  folicitor,  giving  in  evidence  for  a  deed,  which  was  im- 
peached to  be  fraudulent,  was  urged  by  the  counfel  on  the  other  fide  with  this 
prefumpnon.  That  in  two  former  fuits  when  title  was  made,  that  deed  was  paflcd 
over  in  filence,  and  Ibme  other  conveyance  fiood  upon.  Mr.  juflice  Catiline 
taking  in  with  that  fide,  afked  the  folicitor,  "  I  pray  thee,  Mr.  Solicitor,  let  me 
"  afk  you  a  familiar  queftion  ;  I  have  two  geldings  in  my  liable  ;  I  have  divers 
"  time's  bufinefs  of  importance,  and  ftill  I  fend  forth  one  of  my  geldings,  and. 
"  not  the  other;  would  you  not  think  I  fet  him  afide  for  a  jade  ?"  "  No,  my  lord, 
"  faid  Bromley,  I  would  think  you  fpared  him  for  your  own  faddle." 

44.  Thalesj 
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44.  Thaks,  as  he  looked  upon  the  ftars,  fell  towards  w  ater  ;  v/hereupon  it  was 
after  faid,  "  that  if  he  had  looked  into  the  water  he  might  have  feen  the  ftars, 
"  but  looking  up  to  the  ftars  he  could  not  fee  the  water." 

45.  A  man  and  his  wife  in  bed  together,  flie  towards  morning  pretended  her- 
fclf  to  be  ill  at  eafe,  defiring  to  lie  on  her  hulband's  fide  ;  fo  the  good  man,  topleafe 
her,  came  over  her,  making  fome  fhort  ftay  in  his  paflTage  over ;  where  fhe  had 
not  long  lain,  but  defired  to  lie  in  her  old  place  again  :  quoth  he,  "  How  can  it 
"  be  effefted  ?"  She  anfwered,  "  Come  over  me  again."  "  I  had  rather,"  faid  he, 
'■'  go  a  mile  and  a  half.about." 

46.  A  thief  being  arraigned  at  the  bar  for  ftealing  a  mare,  in  his  pleading  urged 
nuny  things  in  his  own  behalf,  and  at  laft  nothing  availing,  he  told  the  bench, 
the  mare  rather  ftcle  him,  than  he  the  mare  -,  which  in  brief  he  thus  related  : 
That  paffing  over  feveral  grounds  about  his  lawful  occafions,  he  was  purfued  clofe 
by  a  fierce  maftiflf  dog,  and  fo  was  forced  to  fave  himfelf  by  leaping  over  a  hedge, 
which  being  of  an  agile  body  he  effefted  ;  and  in  leaping,  a  mare  ftanding  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  hedge,  leaped  upon  her  back,  who  running  furioudy  away  with 
him,  he  could  not  by  any  means  ftop  her,  until  he.  came  to  the  next  town,  in 
which  town  the  owner  of  the  mare  lived,  and  there  was  he  taken,  and  here  arraigned. 

47.  Mafter  Mafon  of  Trinity  college,  fent  his  pupil  to  another  of  the  fellows, 
to  borrow  a  book  of  him,  who  told  him,  "  I  am  loth  to  lend  my  books  out  of 
"  my  chamber,  but  if  it  pleafe  thy  tutor  to  come  and  read  upon  it  in  my  cham- 
"  ber,  he  ftiall  as  long  as  he  will."  It  was  winter,  and  fome  days  after  the  fame 
fellow  fent  to  Mr.  Mafon  to  borrow  his  bellows  -,  but  Mr.  Mafon  faid  to  his 
pupil,  "  I  am  loth  to   lend   my   bellows   out  of  my  chamber,    but  if  thy  tutor 

•"  would  come  and  blow  the  fire  in  my  chamber,  he  Ihall  as  long  as  he  will." 

48.  A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  to  the  bar,  and  knowing  his  cafe  to  be 
defperate,  inftead  of  pleading,  he  took  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  jefting,  and  thus 
faid,  "  I  charge  you  in  the  king's  name,  to  feize  and  take  away  that  man,  mean- 

"  ing  the  judge  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in  danger  of  my  lite  becaufe  of  him." 

49.  In  Flanders,  by  accident  a  Fiemifti  tiler  fell  from  the  top  of  a  houfe  upon 
a  Spaniard,  and  killed  him,  though  he  efcaped  himfelf;  the  next  of  the  blood 
prolecuted  his  death  with  great  violence,  and  when  he  was  offered  pecuniary  re- 
compence,  nothing  would  ferve  him  but  lex  talionis  :  whereupon  the  judge  faid 
to  him,  "  that  if  he  did  urge  that  fentence,  it  muft  be,  that  he  Ihould  go  up  to 
"  the  top  of  the  houfe,   and  then  fall  down  upon  the  tiler." 

50.  A  rough-hewn  feaman,  being  brought  before  a  wife  juft-afs  for  fome  mifde- 
mcanour,  was  by  him  fent  away  to  prifon,  and  being  fomewhat  refraftory  after 
he  heard  his  doom,  infomuch  as  he  vi'ould  not  ftir  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he 
flood,  faying,  "  it  were  better  to  ftand  where  he  was,  than  go  to  a  worfe  place  :" 
the:  juftice  thereupon,  to  fhew  the  ftrength  of  his  learning,  took  him  by  the  flioulder, 
and  laid,  "  Thou  fhalt  go  Jiogtis  vogus"  inftead  of  nclens  volens. 

51.  Francis  the  firft  of  France,  ufed  for  his  pleafure  fometimes  to  go  difguifed  : 
fo  walking  one  day  in  the  company  of  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  near  Paris,  he  met 
■with  a  peafanc  with  a  new  pair  of  flioes  upon  his  arm  :  fo  he  called  unto  him, 
jmd  faid  •,     "  By  our  lady,    thefe  be  good  flioes,    what  did  they  coft  thee  ?"    The 

beafant  faid,    "  Guefs."     The  king  faid,    "  I  think  fome  five   fols."     Saith  the 
j^eafant,  "  You  have  lyed  ;  but  a  carlois.""     "  What,  villain,"  faid  the  cardinal  of 
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Bourbon,  "  thou  art  dead,  it  is  the  king."     The  peafant  replied;  "  The  devil 
"  take  him  of  you  and  me,  that  knew  lb  much." 

52.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Rome,  that  was  very  like  Auguftus  Caefar; 
Auguftus  took  knowledge  ot  him,  and  lent  for  the  man,  and  aflced  him,  "  Was 
"  your  mother  ever  at  Rome  ?"  He  anfwered  ;  "  No,  fir,  but  my  father  was." 

53.  A  phyfician  adviied  his  patient  that  had  fore  eyes,  that  he  fliould  abftain 
from  wine  •,  but  the  patient  faid,  "  I  think  rather.  Sir,  from  wine  and  water ; 
"  for  I  have  often  marked  it  in  blue  eyes,  and  I  have  feen  water  come  forth,  but 
"  never  wine." 

54.  A  debauched  fcaman  being  brought  before  a  juiVice  of  the  peace  upon  the 
account  of  fwearing,  was  by  the  juftice  commanded  to  depofite  his  fine  in  that 
behalf  provided,  which  was  two  fhillings  •,  he  thereupon  plucking  out  of  his  pocket 
a  half  crown,  afked  the  juftice  what  was  the  rate  he  was  to  pay  for  curfino-; 
the  juftice  told  him,  fix-pence  :  quoth  he,  "  Then  a  pox  take  you  all  for  a  com- 
"  pany  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  there's  half  a  crown  for  you,  I  will  never  Itand 
"  changing  of  money." 

55.  Auguftus  Csfar  was  invited  to  fupper  by  one  of  his  old  friends,  that  had 
converfed  with  him  in  his  lefs  fortunes,  and  had  but  ordinary  entertainment;  where- 
upon at  his  going  away,  he  faid,  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  and  I  were  fo  familiar." 

56.  Agathocles,  after  he  had  taken  Syracul'c,  the  men  whereof,  during  the  fiege, 
had  in  a  bravery  fpoken  of  him  all  the  viilany  that  might  be,  fold  the  Syracufans 
for  flaves,  and  laid  ;  "  Now  if  you  ule  fuch  words  of  me,  I  will  tell  your  mafters 
"  of  you." 

57.  Dionyfius  the  elder,  when  he  faw  his  fon  in  many  things  very  inordinate, 
faid  to  him,  "  Did  you  ever  know  me  do  fuch  things  .?"  His  fon  anfwered,  "  No, 
"  but  you  had  not  a  tyrant  to  your  father."  The  father  replied,  "  No,  nor  you, 
"  if  you  take  thele  courfes,  will  have  a  tyrant  to  your  fon." 

58.  Callifthenes  the  philofopher,  that  followed  Alexander's  court,  and  hated 
the  king,  being  aftied  by  one,  how  one  ftiould  become  the  famoufeft  man  in  the 
world,  anfwered,  "  By  taking  away  him  that  is." 

59.  Agefilaus,  when  one  told  him  tliere  was  one  did  excellently  counterfeit  a 
nightingale,  and  would  have  had  him  hear  him,  faid  ;  "  Yv^hy  I  have  heard  the 
"  nightino-ale  herfelf." 

60.  A  great  nobleman,  upon  the  complaint  of  a  fervant  of  his,  laid  a  citizen 
by  the  heels,  thinking  to  bend  him  to  his  fervant's  dcfire ;  but  the  fellow  being 
ftubborn,  the  fervant  came  to  his  lord,  and  told  him,  "  Your  lordfliip,  I  know, 
"  hath  gone  as  far  as  well  you  may,  but  it  works  not ;  for  yonder  fellow  is  more 
"  perverfe  than  before."  Said  my  lord,  "  Let's  forget  him  a  while,  and  theTi  he 
"  will  remember  himfelf." 

61.  One  came  to  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  brought  his 
lordfhip  a  dainty  white  palfrey,  but  he  fell  lame  by  the  way.  Saith  the  cardinal 
to  him,  "  I'll  tell  thee  what  thou  flialt  do;  go  to  fuch  a  cardinal,  and  fuch  a 
"  cardinal,"  naming  him  half  a  dozen  cardinals,  "  and  tell  them  as  much  ;  and 
"  fo  whereas  by  thy  horle,  if  he  had  been  found,  thou  couldeft  have  pleafed  but 
"  one,  with  thy  lame  horfe  thou  mayeft  pleafe  half  a  dozen." 

62.  A  witty  rogue  coming  into  a  lace-fhop,  faid,  he  had  occafion  for  fome  lace; 
choice  whereof  being  fliewed  him,  he  at  laft  pitched  upon  one  pattern,  and  afked 
them,  how  much  they  would  have  for  fo  much  as  would  reach  from  car  to  car. 
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for  fo  much  he  had  occafion  for.  They  told  him,  for  fo  much  :  fo  fome  few  words 
pairing  between  them,  he  at  laft  agreed,  and  told  down  his  money  for  it,  and  be- 
gan to  meafure  on  his  own  head,  thus  faying  ;  "  One  ear  is  here,  and  the  other 
"  is  nailed  to  the  pillory  in  Briftol,  and  I  fear  you  have  not  fo  much  of  this  lace 
*'  by  you  at  prefent  as  will  perfeifl  my  bargain  :  therefore  this  piece  of  lace  fliall 
"  fuffice  at  prefent  in  part  of  payment,  and  provide  the  reft  with  all  expedition." 

63.  Iphicrates  the  Athenian,  in  a  treaty  that  he  had  with  the  Lacedjemonians 
for  peace,  in  which  queftion  was  about  fecurity  for  obferving  the  fame,  faid  ; 
"  The  Athenians  would  not  accept  of  any  fecurity,  except  the  Laced^moniaivs 
"  did  yield  up  unto  them  thofe  things,  whereby  it  m.ight  be  manifeil,  that  they 
"  could  not  hurt  them  if  they  would." 

64.  Euripides  would  fay  of  perfons  that  were  beautiful,  and  yet  in  fome  years, 
*'  In  faireft  bodies  not  only  the  fpring  is  pleafant,  but  alfo  the  autumn." 

6^.  There  v/as  a  captain  fent  to  an  exploit  by  his  general  with  forces  that  were 
not  likely  ta  atchieve  the  enterprize  ;  the  captain  faid  to  him,  "  Sir,  appoint 
"  but  half  fo  many.  Why,  "  faith  the  general  ?  The  captain  anfwered  -,  Becaufe 
"  it  is  better  fewer  die  than  more." 

66.  There  was  a  harbinger  who  had  lodged  a  gentleman  in  a  very  ill  room, 
v/ho  expoftulated  with  him  fomewhat  rudely,  but  the  harbinger  careleOy  faidj , 
"  you  v/ill  take  pleafure  in  it  when  you  are  out  oi  it." 

67.  There  is  a  Spanifh  adage,  "  Love  without  end  hath  no  end;"  m.eaning, 
that  if  it  were  begun  not  upon  particular  ends  it  would  laft. 

68.  A  woman  being  fufpeclcd  by  her  huft^and  for  diflionefty,  and  being  by  him 
at  laft  prefted  very  hard  about  it,  made  him  quick  anfwer  with  many  proteftacions., 
"  that  llie  knew  no  more  of  what  he  faid  than  the  man  in  the  moon."  Now  the 
captain  of  the  fhip  called  the  Moon,  was  the  very  man  fhe  fo  much  loved. 

69.  Demofthenes  when  he  fled  from  the  battle,  and  that  it  was  reproached  to 
him,  faid,  "  tivat  he  that  flies  might  fight  again." 

70.  Gonfalvo  would  fay,.  "  The  honour  of  a  foklier  ought  to  be  of  a  ftrong 
"  web-,"  meaning,  that  it  fliould  not  be  fo  fine  and  curious,  that  every  little  dif- 
grace  Ihould  catch  and  ftick  in  it. 

71.  An  apprentice  of  London  being  brought  before  the  chamberlain  by  his. 
mailer  for  the  fin  of  incontinency,  even  with  his  own  miftrefs,  the  chamberlain 
thereupon  grive  him  many  chriftian  exhortations-,  and  at  laft  he  mentioned  and 
prefled  the  chaftity  of  Jofeph,  when  his  miftrefs  tempted  him  with  the  like  crime 
of  incontinency.  "  Ay,  Sir,"  faid  the  apprentice  ;  "  but  if  Jofeph's  miftrefs  had  been 
"  as  handfome  as  mine  is,  he  could  not  have  forborn." 

72.  Bias  gave  in  precept,  "  Love  as  if  you  ftiould  hereafter  hate;,  and.hate  as. 
"  if  you  ftiould  hereafter  love." 

73.  Cineas  was  an  excellent  orator  and  ftatefnan,  and  principal  friend  and 
counfellor  to  Pyrrhus  -,  and  falling  in  inward  talk  with  him,  and  difcerning  tiie 
king's  endlefs  ambition  ;  Pyrrhus  opened  himfelf  unto  him,  that  he  intended  firft 
a  war  upon  Italy,  and  hoped  to  atchieve  it:  Cineas  afked  him,  "  Sir,  what  will  you  do 
"  then  ?  Then,  faith  he,  we  will  attempt  Sicily."  Cineas  faid,  "  Well,  Sir,  what 
"  then  ?"  Said  Pyrrhus,  "If  the  Gods  favour  us,  we  may  conquer  Africa  and 
"  Carthage."  "  What  then,  Sir,"  faith  Cineas  .?  "  Nay  then,"  faith  Pyrrhus,  "  we 
♦'  may  take  our  reft,  and  facrifice  and  feaft  every  day,  and  make  merry  v/ith  our 
"  friends."  "  Alas,  Sir,"  faid  Cmeas,  "  may  we  not  do  fo  now  without  all  this  ado  ?" 

74.  Lamia 
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74.  Lamia  the  courtezan  had  all  power  with  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  and 
by  her  inlligations  he  did  many  uniull  and  cruel  afts ;  whereupon  Lyfimachus 
■faid,  "  that  it  was  the  firll  time  that  ever  he  knew  a  whore  play  in  a  tragedy." 

75.  One  of  the  Romans  laid  to  his  friend,  "  What  think  you  of  one  who  was 
"  taken  in  the  ad  and  manner  of  adultery  ?"  The  other  anfwered,  "  Marry,  I 
"  think  he  was  flow  at  difpatch." 

76.  Epaminondas,  when  his  great  friend  and  collegue  in  war  was  fuitor  to  him 
to  pardon  an  offender,  denied  him ;  afterwards,  when  a  concubine  of  his  made  the 
fame  fiiit,  he  granted  it  to  her ;  which  when  Pelopidas  feemed  to  take  unkindly, 
he  faid  •,  "  Such  fuits  are  to  be  granted  to  whores,  but  not  to  perfonages  of  wortli." 

77.  Thales  being  aflced  when  a  man  fhould  marry,  faid  •,  "  Young  men  not  yet, 
"  old  men  not  at  all." 

78.  A  company  of  fcholars  going  together  to  catch  conies,  carried  one  fcholar  with 
them,  which  had  not  much  more  wit  than  he  was  born  with ;  and  to  him  they  gave 
•in  charge,  that  if  he  faw  any,  he  fliould  be  filent,  for  fear  of  fearing  of  them.  But 
he  no  fooncr  efpied  a  company  of  rabbits,  before  the  reft,  but  he  cried  aloud, 
Ecce  ijiuhi  aanculi,  which  in  Englifli  fignifies,  "  Behold  manv  conies ;"  which  he 
had  no  fooner  faid,  but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows  :  and  he  being  checked  by 
them  for  it,  anfwered,  "  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought  that  the  rabbits 
"  underftood  Latin  .'" 

79.  A  Welchman  being  at  a  fefiions-houfe,  and  feeing  the  prifoners  hold  up 
hands  at  the  bar,  related  to  fome  of  his  acquaintance  there,  "  that  the  judges 
*'  were  good  fortune-tellers  •,  for  if  they  did  but  look  upon  their  hands,  they  could 
"  certainly  tell  whether  they  fliould  live  or  die." 

80.  Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  fea,  and  orators  and  counfellors  to  the 
winds  ;  for  that  the  fea  would  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it. 

81.  Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delplios  to  be  the  wifeft  man  of 
•Greece,  which  he  would  put  from  himfelf  ironically,  faying,  "  there  would  be 
"  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle,  except  this  •,  that  he  was  not  wife,  and  knew 
"  it  i  and  others  were  not  wife,  and  knew  it  not." 

82.  Socrates,  when  there  was  Ihewed  him  the  book  of  Heraclitus  the  obfcure, 
and  was  allced  his  opinion  of  it,  anfwered  ;  "  Thofe  things  which  I  underftood 
"  were  excellent,  I  imagine  fo  were  thofe  I  underftood  not ;  but  they  require  a 
"  diver  of  Delos." 

83.  Bion  aflied  an  envious  man  that  was  very  fad,  "  what  harm  had  befallen  unto 
*'  him,  or  what  good  had  befallen  unto  another  man." 

84.  Stilpo  the  philofopher,  when  the  people  flocked  about  him,  and  that  one  faid 
to  him,  "  The  people  come  wondering  about  you  as  if  it  were  to  fee  fome  ftrange 
"  beaft  ?"  "  No,  fixith  he,  it  is  to  fee  a  man  which  Diogenes  fought  with  his  lant- 
"  horn  at  noon-day." 

85.  A  man  being  very  jealous  of  his  wife,  infomuch  that  which  way  foever  flie 
went,  he  would  be  prying  at  her  heels  ;  and  fhe  being  fo  grieved  thereat,  in  plain 
terms  told  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not  for  the  future  leave  off  his  proceedings  in  that 
"  nature,  ftie  would  graft  fuch  a  pair  of  horns  upon  his  head,  that  fliould  hinder 
•"  him  from  coming  out  of  any  door  in  the  houfe." 

86.  A  citizen  of  London  paffing  the  ftreets  very  haftily,  came  at  laft  where  fome 
ftop  was  made  by  carts-,  and  fome  gentlemen  talking  together,  who  knew  him, 
^vhere  being  in  fome  paffion  that  he  could  not  fuddenly  pafs,  one  of  them  in   this 
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wife  fpoke  unto  him  ;  "  that  others  had  pafled  by,  and  there  was  room  enough, 
"  only  they  could  not  tell  whether  their  horns  were  lb  wide  as  his." 

87.  A  tinker  paffing  Cheapfide  with  his  ufual  tone,  "  Have  you  any  work  for 
"  a  tinker  ?"  an  apprentice  Handing  at  a  door  oppofite  to  a  pillory  there  fet  up,  call- 
ed the  tinker,  with  an  intent  to  put  a  jeft  upon  him,  and  told  him,  "  that  he  Ihould 
"  do  very  well  if  he  would  ftop  thofe  two  holes  in  the  pillory  ;"  to  which  tlie 
tinker  anfwered,  "  that  if  he  would  but  put  in  his  head  and  ears  a  while  in  that 
"  pillory,  he  would  beftow  both  brafs  and  nails  upon  him  to  hold  him  in,  and 
"  give  him  his  labour  into  the  bargain." 

88.  A  young  maid  having  married  an  old  man,  was  obferved  on  the  day  of 
marriage  to  be  fomewhat  moody,  as  if  Ihe  had  eaten  a  dilli  of  chums,  which  one  of 
her  bridemen  oblerving,  bid  her  be  cheary  -,  and  told  her  moreover,  "  that  an  old 
"  horfe  would  hold  out  as  long,  and  as  well  as  a  young  one,  in  travel."  To  which 
fhe  anfwered,  ftroking  dov/n  her  belly  with  her  hand,  "  But  not  in  this  road.  Sir." 

89.  There  was  in  Oxford  a  cowardly  fellow  that  was  a  very  good  archer ;  he 
was  abufed  groQy  by  another,  and  moaned  himfelf  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then 
a  fcholar,  and  aflced  his  advice,  what  he  fliould  do  to  repair  the  wrong  had  been 
ottered  him  •,  Raleigh  anfwered,  "  Why,  challenge  him  at  a  match  of  fliooting." 

90.  Whitehead  a  grave  divine,  was  much  efteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  but 
not  preferred,  becaufe  he  was  againft  the  government  of  bifliops  •,  he  was  of  a 
blunt  ftoical  nature  :  he  came  one  day  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  happened  to 
fay  to  him,  "  I  like  thee  the  better.  Whitehead,  becaufe  thou  liveft  unmarried." 
He  anfwered,  "  In  troth,  madam,  I  like  you  the  worfe  for  the  fame  caufe." 

91.  Dodlor  Laud  laid,  "  that  fome  hypocrites,  and  feeming  mortified  men, 
"  that  held  down  their  heads  like  bulruilies,  were  like  the  little  images  that  they 
"  place  in  the  very  bowing  of  the  vaults  of  churches,  that  look  as  if  they  held 
"  up  the  church,  but  are  but  puppets." 

92.  A  nobleman  of  this  nation,  famoufly  known  for  his  mad  tricks,  on  a  time 
having  taken  phyfic,  v/hich  he  perceiving  that  it  began  well  to  work,  called  up 
his  man  to  go  for  a  chirurgeon  preiently,  and  to  bring  his  inftruments  with  him. 
The  chirurgeon  comes  in  all  fpeed  ;  to  whom  my  lord  related,  that  he  found 
himfelf  much  addifted  to  women,  and  therefore  it  was  his  will,  that  the  caufe 
of  it  might  be  taken  away,  and  therefore  commanded  him  forthwith  to  pre- 
pare his  inftruments  ready  for  to  geld  him  :  fo  the  chirurgeon  forthwith  pre- 
pares accordingly,  and  my  lord  told  him  that  he  would  not  fee  it  done,  and  there- 
fore that  he  flioiild  do  his  work  the  back  way  :  fo,  both  parties  being  contented, 
my  lord  makes  ready,  and  holds  up  his  a —  ;  and  when  he  perceives  the  chirur- 
o-eon  very  near  him,  he  lets  fly  full  in  his  face  j  which  made  the  chirurgeon  ftep 
back,  but  coming  prefently  on  again  •,  "  Hold,  hold,  faith  my  lord,  I  will  better 
"  confider  of  it,  for  I  fee  the  retentive  faculty  is  very  weak  at  the  approach  of 
"  fuch  keen  inftruments." 

93.  There  was  a  curfed  page  that  his  mafter  whipt  naked,  and  when  he  had 
been  whipt,  would  not  put  on  his  cloaths  :  and  when  his  mafter  bad  him,  faid, 
"  Take  them  you,  for  they  are  the  hangman's  fees." 

94.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  weft  country,  that  gave  great  entertainment  at  her 
houfe  to  moft  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  thereabouts,  and  amongft  others  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  one.  This  lady,  though  otherwife  a  ftately  dame,  was  a  notable  good 
houfewife  j  and  in    the    morning    betimes    Ihe    called  to  one  of  her  maids   tiiat 
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looked  to  the  fwine,  and  aflced,  "  Are  the  pigs  ferved  ?"  Sir  Walter  Raleioh's  cham- 
ber was  faftby  the  lady's,  lb  as  he  heard  her  :  a  little  before  dinner,  the  lady  came 
down  in  great  Hate  into  the  great  chamber,  which  was  full  of  gentlemen  ;  and  as  foon 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  itt  eye  upon  her,  "  Madam,"  faith  he,  "are  the  pigs  ferved  ?" 
The  lady  anlwered,  "  You  know  beft  whether  you  have  iiad  your  breakfaif." 

95.  1'here  were  fiOiermen  drawing  the  river  at  Chelfea  ;  Mr.  Bacon  came  thither 
by  chance  in  the  afternoon,  and  offered  to  buy  their  drauglit :  they  were  willing. 
He  aflvcd  them  what  they  would  take  ?  They  allied  Thirty  Ihillings.  Mr.  Bacon 
offered  them  ten.  They  refufed  it.  Why  then,  laith  Mr.  Bacon,  I  will  be  only  a 
looker  on.  They  drew,  and  catched  nothing.  Saith  Mr.  Bacon,  Are  not  you  mad 
fellows  now,  that  might  have  had  an  angel  in  your  purfe,  to  have  made  merry  withal, 
and  to  have  warmed  you  thoroughly,  and  now  you  muft  go  home  with  nothino-.  Ay 
but,  faith  the  lilhermen,  wc  had  hope  then  to  make  a  better  gain  of  it.  Saith  Mr. 
Bacon,  '•  Well,  my  mailer,  then  I  will  tell  you,  hope  is  a  good  breakfaft,  but  it  is 
"  a  bad  fupper." 

96.  A  lady  walking  with  Mr.  Bacon  in  Gray's  Inn  walks,  afl-ccd  him,  Whofe  that 
piece  of  ground  lying  next  under  the  walls  was .''  He  anhveied,  "  I'heirs."  Then  flie 
a£ked  him,  If  thofe  fields  beyond  the  walks  were  theirs  too  .■'  He  anfwered,  "  Yes, 
"  Madam,  thofe  are  ours,  as  you  are  ours,  to  look  on,  and  no  more." 

97.  His  lordfliip,  v/hen  he  was  newly  made  lord  Keeper,  v.'as  in  Gray's  Inn  walks 
with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  one  came  and  told  him,  that  the  earl  of  Exeter  was  above. 
He  continued  upon  occafion  ftill  walking  a  good  while.  At  laft  when  he  came  up, 
my  lord  of  Exeter  met  him,  and  faid;  "  My  lord,  I  have  made  a  great  venture,  to 
come  up  fo  high  (lairs,  being  a  gouty  man."  His  lordfhip  anfwered;  "  Pardon  me,. 
"  my  lord,  I  have  made  the  greateft  venture  of  all  ;  for  I  have  ventured  upon 
"  your  patience." 

98.  When  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  made  the  king's  attorney.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
put  up  from  being  lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  to  be  lord  Chief  Juftice  of 
the  king's  bench  -,  which  is  a  place  of  greater  honour,  but  of  lefs  profit  ;  and  withai 
was  made  privy  counfelior.  After  a  few  days,  the  lord  Coke  meeting  with  the  king's 
attorney,  faid  unto  him  ;  Mr.  Attorney,  this  is  all  your  doing  :  It  is  you  that  have 
made  this  (lir.  Mr.  Attorney  anfwered  ;  "  Ah  !  my  lord,  your  lordfliip  all  this 
"  while  hath  grown  in  breadth  ;  you  mufl:  needs  now  grow  in  height,  or  elfe  you 
"  would  be  a  mon.ler." 

99.  One  day  queen  Elizabeth  told  Mr.  Bacon,  that  my  lord  of  Effex,  after  great 
proteftation  of  penitence  and  afieftion,  fell  in  the  end  but  upon  the  fuit  of  renewing  of 
his  farm  of  fweet  wines.  He  anfwered  ;  "  I  read  that  in  nature,  there  be  two  kinds 
"  of  motions  or  appetites  in  fympathy  -,  the  one  as  of  iron  to  the  adamant,  for  per- 
"  feftion  ;  the  other  as  of  the  vine  to  the  ftake,  for  fullentation  ;  that  her  majefty 
*'  was  the  one,  and  his  luit  the  other." 

100.  Mr.  Bacon,  after  he  had  been  vehement  in  parliament  againft  depopulation 
and  inclofures  -,  and  that  foon  after  the  queen  told  in  tliat  fhe  had  referred  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Mill's  caufe  to  certain  counfellors  and  judges  ;  and  afktd  him  how  he 
liked  of  it  ?  anfwered  -,  '•  Oh,  madam  !  my  mind  is  known  ;  I  am  againfl  all  in- 
"  clofures,  and  efpecially  againfl  inclofed  juflice." 

10 1.  When  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  the  lord  Keeper  lived,  every  room  in  Gorhambury 
was  ferved  with  a  pipe  of  water  from  the  ponds,  diilant  about  a  mile  off.     In  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  the  water  ceafcd.     After  whole  death,  his  lordfliip  com- 
ing to  the  inheritance,  coiild  not  recover  the  water  without  inlinite  charge  :  when  he- 
was 
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•v/as  lord  chancellor,  he  built  veriilam  houfe,  clofe  by  the  pond-yard,  for  a  place  of  pri- 
vacy when  he  was  called  upon  to  difpatch  any  urgent  bufinefs.  And  being  afked, 
why  he  built  that  houfe  there  ;  his  lordfhip  anfwered,  "  that  fincehe  could  not  carry 
"  the  water  to  his  houfe,  he  would  carry  his  houfe  to  the  water." 

102.  When  my  lord  prefident  of  the  council  came  firfl  to  be  lord  treafurer,  he  com- 
plained to  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  troublefomnefs  of  the  place,  for  that  the  exche- 
quer was  lb  empty  ;  the  lord  chancellor  anfwered  -,  "  My  lord,  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
"  now  you  fhall  fee  the  bottom  of  your  bufinefs  at  the  firlt." 

103.  When  his  lordfliip  was  newly  advanced  to  the  great  feal,  Gondomar  came 
to  vifit  him.  My  lord  fald  •,  that  he  was  to  thank  God  and  the  king  for  that  honour  ; 
but  yet,  fo  he  might  be  rid  of  the  burden,  he  could  very  willingly  forbear  the  honour : 
and  that  he  formerly  had  a  defire,  and  the  fame  continued  with  him  ftill,  to  lead  a 
private  life.  Gondomar  anfwered,  that  he  would  tell  him  a  tale  of  an  old  rat,  that 
would  needs  leave  the  world,  and  acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  would  retire  into 
his  hole,  and  fpend  his  days  foiitarily  ;  and  would  enjoy  no  more  comfort  :  and  com- 
manded them  upon  his  high  difpleafure,  not  to  offer  to  come  in  unto  him.  They  for- 
bore two  or  three  days  ;  at  lalt,  one  that  was  more  hardy  than  the  reft,  incited  fome 
of  his  fellows  to  go  in  with  him,  and  he  would  venture  to  fee  how  his  father  did  :  for 
he  might  be  dead.  They  went  in,  and  found  the  old  rat  fitting  in  the  midll  of  a  rich 
Tarmefin  cheefe.     So  he  a;:plied  the  fable  after  his  witty  manner. 

104.  Rabelais  tells  a  tale  of  one  that  was  very  fortunate  in  compounding  differences. 
His  fon  undertook  the  faid  courfe,  but  could  never  compound  any.  Whereupon 
he  came  to  his  father,  and  afked  him  ;  what  art  he  had  to  reconcile  differences  ?  He 
anfwered  ;  "  he  had  no  other  but  this ;  to  watch  when  the  two  parties  were  much 
"  wearied,  and  their  hearts  were  too  great  to  ftek  reconcilement  at  one  another's 
"  hands  ;  then  to  be  a  means  betwixt  them,  and  upon  no  other  terms."     After  which 

.the  fon  went  home,  and  profpered  in  the  fame  undertakings. 

105.  Alcnlb  Cartilio  was  informed  by  his  fteward  of  the  grcatnefs  of  his  expence, 
being  fuch  as  he  could  not  hold  out  therewith.  The  bifhop  afked  him,  wherein  it 
chiefly  arofe  ?  His  fleward  told  him,  in  the  multitude  of  his  fervants.  The  bifhop 
bad  him  to  make  him  a  note  of  thole  that  were  neceflary,  and  thofe  that  might  be 
ipared.  Which  he  did.  And  the  bifliop  taking  occafion  to  read  it  before  moil  of  his 
fervants,  faid  to  his  fteward  ;  "  Well,  let  theie  remain  becaufe  I  have  need  of  them  ; 
"  and  thefe  other  alfo  becaufe  they  have  need  of  me." 

106.  Mr.  Marbury  the  preacher  would  fay,  "  that  God  was  fain  to  do  with  wicked 
"  men,  as  men  do  with  frifldng  jades  in  a  pafture,  that  cannot  take  them  up,  till  they 
"  get  them  at  a  gate.     So  wicked  men  will  not  be  taken  up  till  the  hour  of  death." 

107.  Pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  very  poor  inan's  fon,  and  his  father's  houfe 
ill  thatched,  fo  that  the  fun  came  in,  in  many  places,  would  Iport  with  his  ignobility, 
and  fay  ;  "  that  he  was  Jia.'o  di  afa  illujlre,  fon  of  an  illullrious  houle." 

loS.  When  the  king  of  Spain  conquered  Portugal,  he  gave  fpecial  charge  to  his 
lieutenant,  that  the  foKliers  fhould  not  fpoil,  left  he  fhould  alienate  the  hearts  of  the 
people:  the  army  alfo  i'ulfered  much  Icarcity  of  vidtual.  Whereupon  the  Spamfh 
ibldiers  would  afterwards  fay  ;  "  that  they  had  won  the  king  a  kingdom  on  earth, 
"  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ufed  to  be  won  -,  by  failing  and  abftaining  from  that 
"  which  is  another  man's." 

109.  They  feigned  a  tale  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  whom  they  called  Size-ace,  that 
ifcer  his  death  he  went  to  hell,  and  the  porter  of  hell  faid  to  him  ;  "  You  have  fome 

"  reafon 
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**  reafon  to  offer  yourfelf  to  this  place,  becaufe  you  were  a  wicked  man;  but  yet, 
"  becaufe  you  were  a  pope,  I  have  order  not  to  receive  you  :  you  have  a  place  of 
''  your  own,  purgatory,  you  may  go  thither."  So  he  went  away,  and  fought  about 
a  great  while  fur  purgatory,  and  could  find  no  fuch  place.  Upon  that  he  took 
heart,  and  went  to  heaven  and  knocked  ;  and  St.  Peter  al"ked,  "  Who  was  there  ?" 
He  faid,  "  Sixtus  pope."  \\  hereunto  St.  Peter  faid,  '.'  Why  do  you  knock  ?  you 
"  have  the  keys,"  Sixtus  anfwered,  "  It  is  true,  but  it  is  fo  long  fincc  they  were 
"  given,  as  I  doiibt  .he  wards  of  the  lock  be  akered.' 

I  ID.  Charles  kjr.g  of  Sweden,  a  great  enemy  of  the  Jefuits,  when  he  took  any 
of  their  colleges,  i.e  would  hang  the  t  Id  Jeluits,  and  put  the  young  to  his  minc-s, 
faying  ;  "  that  fince  they  wrought  fo  hard  above  ground,  he  would  try  how  they 
•'  could  work  under  ground." 

111.  In  chancery,  at  one  time  when  the  counfel  of  the  parties  fet  forth  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  in  quei^ion,  by  the  plot ;  and  the  counfel  of  one  part  faid, 
"  We  lie  on  this  fide,  my  lord  ;"  and  the  counfel  of  the  other  part  faid,  "  And  we  lie 
on  this  fide  :"  the  lord  chancellor  Hatton  flood  up  and  faid  ;  "  If  you  lie  on  both 
"  fides,  whom  will  you  have  me  to  believer" 

1 12.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  wont  to  fay,  when  a  great  man  came  to  dinner  to  him, 
and  gave  him  no  knowledge  of  his  coming  ;   "  Sir,  fince  you  fent   me  no  word  of 
"  your  coming,  you  muft  dine  with  me;    but  if  I  had  known  of  it  in  due  time,  I. 
"  would  have  dined  with  you." 

1 13.  Pope  Julius  the  third,  when  he  was  made  pope,  gave  his  hat  unto  a  youth, 
a  favourite  of  his,  with   great  fcandal.     Whereupon,   at  one  time,  a  cardinal  that 
might  be  free  with  him,  faid  modefily  to  him  ;  "   What  did  your  hoiinefs  fee  in  that 
"  young  man,  to  make  him  cardinal  :"  Julius  anfwered,  "  What  did  you  fee  in  me  to  • 
*'  make  me  pope." 

1 14.  The  fame  Julius,  upon  like  occafion  of  fpeech.  Why  he  fhould  bear  fo  great 
affection  to  the  fame  young  man  ?  would  fay  ;  "  that  he  tound  by  aftrology,  that 
"  it  was  the  youth's-  deltiny  to  be  a  great  prelate  ;  which  was  impodible  except 
"  himfclf  were  pope.  And  therefore  that  he  did  raife  him,  as  the  driver  on  of  his 
"  own  fortune." 

1 15.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  only  daughters  at  the  firft,  and  his  wife  did  ever  pray 
fv)r  a  boy.  At  lafi:  fhe  had  a  boy  ;  which  being  come  to  man's  eftate,  proved  but 
fi.Tiple.  Sir  Thomas  faid.  to  his  wife,  "  Thou  prayedfi:  fo  long  for  a  boy,  that  he 
"  will  be  a  boy  as  long  as  he  lives." 

116.  Sir  Fulk  Grevil,  afterwards  lord  Brook,   in  parliament,  when   the  houfe  of 
commons,  in  a  great  bufinefs  flood  much  upon  precedents,  faid  unto  tiiem  ;  "  Why 
'•  do  you  (land  fo  much  upon  precedents  ?    The  times  hereafter  will  be  good  or  bad. 
'■  If  good,  precedents  will  do  no  harm;    if  bad,  power  will  make  a  way  where  it: 
"  finds  none." 

1 1 7.  Sir  Thomas  More,  on  the  day  that  he  was  beheaded,  had  a  barber  fent  to 
him,  becaufe  his  hair  was  long  ;  which  was  thought  would  make  him  more  com- 
miferated  with  the  people.  The  barber  came  to  him,  and  afked  him,  "  Whether  he 
"  would  be  pleafed  to  be  trimmed  r"  "  In  good  faith,  honefl  fellow,  faith  Sir  Thomas, 
•'  the  king  and  I  have  a  fuit  for  my  head  ;  and  till  the  title  be  cleared,  I  will  do  no 
"  cofl:  upon  it." 

118.  Stepheiii 
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1 18.  Stephen  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  a  great  champion  of  the  popiHi 
religion,  was  wont  to  lay  of  the  proteflants  who  ground  upon  the  Scripture  ;  "  that 
"  they  were  hke  pofts,  that  bring  truth  in  their  letters,  and  lies  in  their  mouths." 

119.  i  he  former  Sir  Thomas  More  had  fent  him  by  a  fuitor  in  chancery  tv;o 
filver  flagons.  When  they  were  prefented  by  the  gendeman's  fcrvant,  he  laid  to 
one  of  his  men,  "  Have  him  to  the  cellar,  and  let  him  have  of  my  heft  wine  :" 
and,  turning  to  the  fcrvant,  fiid  ;  "  Tell  thy  mafter,  if  he  like  it,  let  him  not 
"  fpareit." 

120.  Michael  A  ngelo  the  famous  painter,  painting  in  the  pope's  chapel  the  por- 
traiture of  hell  and  damned  fouls,  made  one  of  the  damned  fouls  fo  like  a  cardinal 
that  was  his  enemy,  as  every  body  at  firft  fight  knew  it.  Whereupon  the  cardinal 
complained  to  pope  Clement,  humbly  praying  it  might  be  defaced.  The  pope  faid 
to  him  ;  "  Why,  you  know  very  well,  I  have  power  to  deliver  a  foul  out  of  purga- 
"  tory,  but  not  out  of  hell." 

121.  There  was  an  agent  here  for  the  Dutch,  called  Carroon  -,  and  when  he  ufed 
to  move  the  queen  for  farther  fuccours  and  more  men,  my  lord  Henry  Howard 
would  fay  •,  "  that  he  agreed  well  with  the  name  of  Charon,  ferryman  of  hell ;  for 
"  he  came  ilill  for  more  men,  to  increafe  regttmn  umlrarum." 

122.  They  were  wont  to  call  referring  to  the  mafters  in  chancery,  committing. 
My  lord  keeper  Egerton,  when  he  was  mafterof  the  rolls,  was  wont  to  afk,  "  what 
*'  the  caufe  had  done  that  it  fliould  be  committed." 

123.  They  feigned  a  tale,  principally  againft  dodlors  reports  in  the  chancery,  that 
Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  when  he  came  to  heaven  gate,  was  oppofed,  touching  an  unjuft 
decree  which  had  been  made  in  the  chancery.  Sir  Nicolas  defired  to  fee  the  order, 
whereupon  the  decree  was  drawn  up  -,  and  finding  it  to  legin  Veneris,  etc.  "  Why, 
*'  faith  he,  I  was  then  fitting  in  the  fiar-chamber-,  this  concerns  the  mafter  of  the 
"  rolls,  let  him  anfwer  it."  Soon  after  came  the  mafter  of  the  roils,  Cordal,  who 
died  indeed  a  fmali  time  after  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  ;  and  he  was  likewife  ftayed  upon  it : 
and  looking  into  the  order,  he  found,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  certificate  of  Doftor 
Gibfon,  it  was  ordered  that  his  report  fliouid  be  decreed.  And  fo  he  put  it  upon 
Dr.  Giblbn,  and  there  it  (luck. 

124.  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nimble-witted  counfellor  at  the  bar,  who 
was  forward  to  fpeak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  faid  unto  him  •,  "  There  is  a  great 
"  difference  betwixt  you  and  me  :  a  pain  to  me  to  fpeak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold 
"  your  peace." 

125.  The  fame  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  upon  bills  exhibited  to  difcover  where  lands 
lay,  upon  proof  that  they  had  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  but  could  not  let  it  forth, 
was  wont  to  fay  -,  "  And  if  you  cannot  find  your  land  in  the  country,  how  will  you 
"  have  me  find  it  in  the  chancery  ?" 

126.  Mr.  Howland,  in  conference  ^s'ith  a  young  fludent,  arguing  a  cafe,  happened 
to  fay,  "  I  would  afk  you  but  this  quefiion."  The  fludent  prefently  interrupted  him, 
to  give  him  an  anfsvcr.  Whereunto  Mr.  Howland  gravely  faid  ;  "  Nay,  though 
"  1  af!c  you  a  queftion,  yet  I  did  not  mean  vou  Ihould  anfwer  me,  I  mean  to  anfwer 
"  myfelf " 

I  27.  Pope  Adrian  the  fixth  was  talking  with  the  duke  of  Sefa,  "  that  Pafquil  gave 
"  great  fcandal,  and  that  he  would  have  him  thrown  into  the  river  :"  but  Sefa  an- 
fwered  ;  "  Do  it  not,  holy  father,  for  then  he  will  turn  frog  ;  and  whereas  now  he 
"  chants  but  by  day,  he  will  then  chant  both  by  day  and  night." 

128.  There 
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128.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  Italy  that  wrote  to  a  great  friend  of  his,  whom 
the  pope  had  newly  advanced  to  be  cardinal  •,  tliat  he  was  very  glad  of  his  advance* 
ment  for  the  cardinal's  own  fake  j  but  he  was  forry  that  he  himlelt  had  loft  a  good 
friend. 

129.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bifhop  in  battle,  and  kept  him 
prifoner :  whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  monitory  to  him,  for  thac  he  had  broken 
the  privilege  of  holy  church,  and  taken  his  fon.  The  king  lent  an  embafllige 
to  him,  and  fent  withal  the  armour  wherein  the  bifhop  was  taken,  and  this  only 
in  writing  ;  Vide  nam  haec  Jit  vejlis  filii  tut :  "  Know  now  whether  this  be  thy 
*'  fon's  coat." 

130.  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  when  he  faw  too  much  hafte  made  in  any  matter,  was 
wont  to  fay  ;  "  Stay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  fooner." 

131.  A  mafler  of  the  rcquefts  to  queen  Elizabeth  had  divers  times  moved  for 
■audience,  and  been  put  off".  At  laft  he  came  to  the  queen  in  a  progrefs,  and  had  on 
a  new  pair  of  boots.  The  queen,  who  loved  not  the  fmtU  of  new  leather,  faid  to 
him  ;  "  Fy,  floven,  thy  new  boots  flink."  "  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  it  is  not  my  new 
"•'  boots  thac  llink  •,    but  it  is  the  ftale  bills  that  I  have  kept  (o  long." 

132.  At  an  aft  of  the  commencement,  the  anfwerer  gave  for  this  queflion,  that 
an  ariftocracy  was  better  than  a  monarchy.  The  replier,  who  was  a  dilTolute  man, 
did  tax  him  that  being  a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  queflion  of  ilate.  The 
anfwerer  laid,  that  the  replier  did  much  wrong  the  privilege  of  fcholars,  who  would 
be  much  Itraitned  if  they  fliould  give  queftions  of  nothing  but  fuch  things  wherein 
they  are  praftifed  :  and  added,  "  We  have  heard  yourfeif  difpute  of  virtue,  which 
"  no  man  will  fay  you  put  much  in  praftice." 

133.  Queen  Ifabella  of  Spain  ufed  to  fay,  "  Whofoever  hath  a  good  prefence, 
"  and  a  good  fafhion,  carries  continual   letters  of  recommendation." 

134..  Alonfo  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  fay  in  commendation  of  age,  "  that  age  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  beft  in  four  things  :  old  w-ood  bell:  to  burn;  old  wine  to  drink-,  old 
"  friends  to  trufl  •,  and  old  authors  to  read." 

135.  It  was  faid  of  Augullus,  and  afterward  the  like  was  fiid  of  Sepcimius  Severus  -, 
both  wh'ch  did  infinite  mifchief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite  good  toward  their 
ends  i   "  that  they  fliould  either  have  never  been  born  or  never  died." 

136.  Conifantine  the  Great,  in  a  kind  of  envy,  himfelf  being  a  great  builder,  as 
Trajan  likewife  vvas,  would  call  Trajan  Parictaria,  wall-flower,  becaufe  his  n.ime 
was  upon  fo  many  walls. 

137.  Alonfo  of  Arragon  was  wont  to  fay  of  himielf,  "  that  he  was  a  great  necro- 
"  mancer,  for  that  he  uled  to  aflc  counfel  of  the  dead;"  meaning  of  books. 

138.  Ethelwold,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  in  a  famine,  fold  all  the  rich  vefTels  and 
ornaments  of  the  church,  to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread  -,  and  fiiid,  "  there  was  no 
"  reafon  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  fliould  be  fumptuoully  furnifhed,  and  the 
"  living  temples  fuffer  penury.'' 

139.  iMany  men,  efpecially  fuch  as  affefl  gravity,  have  a  manner  after  other  mens 
fpeech  to  fliake  their  heads.  A  great  officer  of  this  land  would  fay,  "  it  was  as  mtn 
"  fliake  a  bottle,  to  fee  if  there  were  any  wit  in  their  heads  or  no  ?" 

140.  After  a  great  fight,  there  came  to  the  camp  of  Confaivo  the  great  captain,  a 
gentleman,  proudly  horfed  and  armed.  Diego  de  Mendoza  allied  tlie  great  captain, 
who  is  this?  Who  anfwered  ;  "  It  is  faint  Ermin,  who  never  appears  but  after 
"  thefVorm." 

Vol.  I.  A  aa  a  H'-  There 
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141.  There  was  one  that  died  greatly  in  debt:  when  it  was  reported  in  fome 
company,  where  divers  of  his  creditors  cafually  were,  that  he  was  dead,  one  began 
to  fay  ;  "  Well,  if  he  be  gone,  then  he  hath  carried  five  hundred  ducats  of  mine  with 
"  him  into  the  other  world  :"  and  another  faid,  "  And  two  hundred  of  mine:  and 
"  a  third  fpake  of  great  fums  of  his."  Whereupon  one  that  was  amongft  them 
faid  ;  "  I  perceive  now,  that  though  a  man  cannot  carry  any  of  his  own  with  him  into 
•'  the  next  world,  yet  he  may  carry  away  that  which  is  another  man's." 

142.  Francis  Carvajal,  that  was  the  great  captain  of  the  rebels  of  Peru,  had  often 
given  the  chafe  to  Diego  Centeno,  a  principal  commander  of  the  emperor's  party  : 
he  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  emperor's  lieutenant  Gafca,  and  committed  to  the 
cuftody  of  Diego  Centeno,  who  ufed  him  with  all  pofllble  courtefy -,  infomuch  as 
Carvajal  afl<ed  him  ;  "  1  pray,  fir,  who  are  you  that  ufe  me  with  this  courtefy  ?" 
Centeno  faid,  "  Do  not  you  know  Diego  Centeno  ?"  Carvaial  anfwered,  "  Truly, 
"  fir,   I  have  been  lb  ufed  to  fee  your  back,  as  I  knew  not  your  face." 

143.  There  was  a  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt,  his  goods  and 
houfhold-ftuff  were  fet  forth  to  fale.  A  ftranger  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there, 
iaying  ;  "  1  his  pillow  lure  is  good  to  deep  upon,  fince  he  could  fleep  that  owed  fo 
"  many  debts." 

144.  A  lover  met  his  lady  in  a  clofe  chair,  flie  thinking  to  have  gone  unknown,  he 
came  and  fpake  to  her  :  fhe  afted  him,  "  How  did  you  know  me  ?"  He  faid,  "  Becaufe 
"  my  wounds  bleed  afrefii  ■,"  alluding  to  the  common  tradition,  that  the  wounds  of 
a  body  fiain  will  bleed  afrefii  upon  the  approach  of  the  murderer. 

145.  A  gentleman  brought  mufic  to  his  lady's  window.  She  hated  him,  and 
had  warned  him  often  away  :  and  when  he  would  not  defift,  fhe  threw  fl:ones  at  him  : 
whereupon  a  gentleman  faid  unto  him  that  was  in  his  company  •,  "  Whafgreater 
»'  honour  can  you  have  to  your  mufic,  than  that  fiones  come  about  you,  as  they  did 
"  to  Orpheus  ?" 

146.  Coranus  the  Spaniard,  at  a  table  at  dinner,  fell  into  an  extolling  his  own 
father,  faying;  "  if  he  could  have  wifhed  of  God,  he  coulj  not  have  chofen  amongft 
"  men  a  better  father."  Sir  Henry  Savii  laid,  "  What  not  Abraham  i"  Now  Coranus 
was  doubted  to  defcend  of  a  race  of  Jews. 

147.  Brefquet,  jefl:er  to  Francis  the  firfl:  of  France,  did  keep  a  calendar  of  fools, 
wherewith  he  did  ufe  to  make  the  king  fport  •,  telling  him  ever  the  reafon,  why  he 
put  any  one  into  his  calendar.  When  Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  upon  confidence 
of  the  noble  nature  of  Francis,  pafTed  through  France,  for  the  appeafing  of  the 
rebellion  of  Gaunt,  Brefquet  put  him  into  his  calendar.  The  king  afked  him  the 
caufe.  He  anfwered  -,  "  Becaufe  you  having  fuffcred  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
"  greateft  bittcrnefs  that  ever  prince  did  from  another,  neverthelefs  he  would  truft 
*'  his  perfon  into  your  hands."  "  Why,  Brefquet,"  faid  the  king,  "  what  wilt  thou 
"  fay,  if  thou  feefi:  him  pafs  back  in  as  great  flifety,  as  if  he  marched  through 
'«  the  midft  of  Spain  ?"  Saith  Brefquet ;  "  Why  then  I  will  put  him  out,  and  pur 
"  in  you." 

1 48.  Archbifhop  Grindall  was  wont  to  fay  ;  "  that  the  phyficians  here  in  England 
"  were  not  good  at  the  cure  of  particular  difeafes ;  but  had  only  the  power  of  the 
•■'  church,  to  bind  and  loofe." 

149.  Cofmus  duke  of  Florence  was  wont  to  fay  of  perfidious  friends,  "  that  we 
"  read,  that  we  ought  to  forgive  our  enemies  ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  we  ought 
"  our  friends." 

150.  A 
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tfO.  A  papifl:  being  oppofed  by  a  proteftant,  "  that  they  had  no  Scripture  for  iina- 
*'  ges,"  anfwered, "  Yes ;  for  you  read  that  the  people  laid  their  fick  in  the  (Ireets,  that 
*'  the  fliadow  of  Giint  Peter  might  come  upon  them ;  and  that  a  fliadow  was  aa 
'•  image,  and  the  oblcureft  of  all  images." 

151.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a  grave  and  wife  gentleman,  did  much  beliL-ve  in  Kelk-y 
the  alchemift,  that  he  did  indeed  the  work,  and  did  make  gold  ■,  infomuch  that  he 
went  into  Germany,  where  Kellcy  then  was,  to  inform  himfclf  fully  thereof.  After 
his  return,  he  dined  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury  -,  where  at  that  time  was  at  .tiie 
table  Dr.  Brown  the  phyfician.  They  fell  in  talk  of  Kelley.  Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
turning  to  the  archbilbop,  faid  ;  I  do  afiure  your  grace,  that  what  I  (hall  tcll  you  is 
truth;  I  am  an  eye-wi-nefs  thereof ;  and  if  I  had  not  feen  it,  I  iliould  not  have 
believed  it.  I  faw  Mr.  Kelley  put  of  the  bafe  metal  into  the  crucible  ;  and  after  it 
was  fet  a  little  upon  the  fire,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  medicine  put  in,  and 
ftirred  with  a  Qick  of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion,  perfeft  gold  ;  to  the 
touch,  to  the  hammer,  and  to  the  teft.  My  lord  archbifhop  faid  ;  "  You  had  need 
"  take  heed  what  you  fay,  SirEdwaixl  Dyer,  for  here  is  an  infidel  at  the  board."  Sir 
Edv/ard  Dyer  faid  again  pleafantly  ;  "  I  Ihould  have  looked  for  an  infidel  fooner  in 
"  anyplace  than  at  your  grace's  table."  "  What  fay  you.  Dr.  Brown,"  faid  the  arch- 
bifhop ?  Dr.  Brown  aniwered,  after  his  blunt  and  huddling  manner  ;  "  The  o-entlc- 
"  man  hath  fpoken  enough  for  me."  "  Why,"  faid  the  archbifiiop,  "  what  hath  he 
"  faid  ?"  "  Marry,"  faith  Dr.  Brown,  "  he  faid,  he  would  not  have  believed  it, 
"  except  he  had  feen  it ;  and  no  more  will  1." 

152.  Doftor  Johnfon  faid,  that  in  ficknefs  there  were  three  things  that  were 
material  ;  the  phyfician,  the  difeafe,  and  the  patient :  and  if  any  two  of  thefe  joined, 
then  they  get  the  vidlory  ;  for,  Ne  Hercules  quidem  contra  duos.  If  the  phyfician  and 
the  patient  join,  then  down  goes  the  difeafe  •,  for  then  the  patient  recovers :  if  the 
phyfician  and  the  difeafe  join,  that  is  a  ftrong  difeafe;  and  the  phyfician  miftakino- 
the  cure,  then  down  goes  the  patient:  if  the  patient  and  the  difeafe  join,  then  down 
goes  the  phyfician  ;  for  he  is  difcredited. 

i5'3.  Mr.  Bettenham  faid  ;  that  virtuous  men  were  like  fome  herbs  and  fpices,  that 
give  not  out  their  fweet  fmell,  till  they  be  broken  or  crufiied. 

154.  There  was  a  painter  became  a  phyfician;  whereupon  one  fiid  to  him; 
*'  You  have  done  well ;  for  before  the  faults  of  your  v.'ork  were  feen  ;  bur  now  thv.'y 
♦'  are  unfeen." 

155.  There  was  a  gentleman  that  came  to  the  Tilt  all  in  orange-tawny,  and  ran 
very  ill.  The  ne.xt  day  he  came  again  all  in  green,  and  ran  worfe.  There  was 
one  of  the  lookers  on  afkcd  another ;  "  What  is  the  reafon  that  this  gentleman 
"  changeth  his  colours  ?"  The  other  anfwered,  "  Sure,  becaufe  it  may  be  re- 
"  ported,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  green  ran  worfe  than  the  gentleman  in  the 
"  orange  tawny." 

156.  Zelim  was  the  firfl:  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  fiiave  his  beard,  v,hercas  his 
predeceflbrs  wore  it  long.  One  of  his  bafhaws  afked  him.  Why  he  altered  the  cuflom 
of  his  predecefibrs  ?  He  anfwered,  "  Becaufe  you  bafhaws  may  not  Isad  me  by  the 
•'  beard,  as  you  did  them." 

157.  i^neas  Sylvius,  that  was  pope  Pius  Secundus,  was  wont  to  fay  ;  That  the 
former  popes  did  wifely  to  fet  the  lawyers  a  work  to  debate,  whether  the  donation  of 
Conftantine  the  Great  to  Sylvefter,  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  were  good  or  valid  in 
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law  or  no  ?  the  better  to  fkip  over  the  matter  In  fa<fl,  whether  there  was  ever  any  fuch 
thing  at  all  or  no. 

158.  The  lord  bifhop  Andrews  was  afked  at  the  firft  coming  over  of  the 
archblfliop  of  Spalato,  whether  he  were  a  proteftant  or  no  ?  He  anfwered  ;  "  Truly 
"  I  know  not ;  but  I  think  he  Is  a  deteftant ;"  that  was,  of  moft  of  the  opinions  of 
Rome. 

159.  It  was  faid  amongft  fome  of  the  grave  prelates  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
in  which  the  fchool-divlnes  bare  the  fway  ;  that  the  fchool-men  were  like  the 
allronomers,  who  to  fave  the  phenomena  framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics 
and  epicycles,  and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs ;  though  no  fuch  things  were  : 
fo  they,  to  fave  the  pradlice  of  the  church,  had  devifed  a  great  number  of  ftrange 
pofuions. 

160.  j^neas  Sylvius  would  fay,  that  the  Chriftlan  faith  and  law,  though  it 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  miracles,  yet  was  worthy  to  be  received  for  the  honefty 
thereof. 

161.  Mr.  Bacon  would  fay,  that  it  was  in  his  bufinefs,  as  it  is  frequently  In  the 
ways :  that  the  next  way  is  commonly  the  foulell  ;  and  that  If  a  man  will  go  the 
faireft  way,  he  mud  go  fomewhat  about. 

162.  Mr.  Betcenham,  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  u'ed  to  fay,  that  riches  were  like 
muck;  when  it  lay  in  a  heap  it  gave  but  a  ftench  and  111  odour;  but  when  it  was 
fpread  upon  the  ground,  then  it  was  caufe  of  much  fruit. 

163.  Cicero  married  his  daughter  to  Dolabella,  that  held  Csefar's  party:  Pompey 
had  married  Julia,  that  was  Csfar's  daughter.  After,  when  Csefar  and  Pompey 
took  arms  one  againfl:  the  other,  and  Pompey  had  palTed  the  feas,  and  Caefar  poflefled 
Italy,  Cicero  flayed  fomewhat  long  In  Italy,  but  at  laft  failed  over  to  join  with 
Pompey  ;  who  when  he  came  to  him,  Pompey  faid,  "  You  are  welcome,  but  where 
"  left  you  your  fon-in-law  .?"    Cicero  anfwered,  "  With  your  father-in-law." 

164.  Vefpafian  and  Titus  his  eldeft  fon  were  both  abfent  from  Rome  when  the 
empire  was  caft  upon  Vefpafian  ;  Domitian  his  younger  fon  was  at  Rome,  who  took 
upon  him  the  affairs  ;  and  being  of  a  turbulent  fpirlt,  made  many  changes  ;  ancJ 
difplaced  divers  officers  and  governors  of  provinces,  fending  them  fucceffors.  So 
when  Vefpafian  returned  to  Rome,  and  Domitian  came  into  his  prefence,  Vefpafian 
faid  to  him  ;  "  Son,  I  looked  when  you  would  have  fent  me  a  fucceflbr." 

165.  Nero  loved  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  he  ufed  vicloufly,  and  called  him  wife  1 
there  was  a  fenator  of  Rome  that  faid  fecretly  to  his  friend,  "  It  was  pity  Nero's 
"  father  had  not  fuch  a  wife." 

166.  Galba  fucceeded  Nero,  and  his  age  being  defpifed,  there  was  much  licence 
and  confufion  In  Rome  during  his  empire  ;  whereupon  a  fenator  faid  in  full  fe- 
nate  ;  "  It  were  better  to  live  where  nothing  is  lawful,  than  where  all  things  are 
"  lawful." 

167.  Auguftus  Ci'efar  did  write  to  Li  via,  who  was  over-fenfible  of  fome  ill  words 
that  had  been  ipoken  of  them  both  :  "  Let  it  not  trouble  thee,  my  Livia,  if  any 
"  man  fpeak  ill  of  us  ;  for  we  have  enough  that  no  man  can  do  ill  unto  us." 

168.  Chilon  faid,  that  kings,  friends,  and  favourites,  were  like  cafting  counters  i 
that  fometimes  flood  for  one,  fometimes  for  ten,  fometimes  for  an  hundred. 

169.  Theodofius,  when  he  v,'as  prelTed  by  a  fuitor,  and  denied  him  ;  the  fuitor 
faid,  "  Why,  Sir,  you  proraifed  it."  He  anfwered  ;  "  I  faid  it,  but  I  did  not  promlle 
^'  itj  if  It  be  unjufl." 

170.  The 
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170.  The  Romans,  when  they  fpake  to  the  people,  were  wont  to  ftile  them. 
Ye  Romans  ;  when  commanders  in  war  fpake  to  their  army,  they  lliled  them.  My 
foldiers.  There  was  a  mutiny  in  Csfar's  army,  ami  Ibmewhat  the  foldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  they  would  not  declare  themfelves  in  it,  but  only  demanded  a  mifllon 
or  dilcharge ;  though  with  no  intention  it  lliould  be  granted  :  but,  knowing  that 
Csfar  had  at  that  time  great  need  of  their  fervice,  thought  by  that  means  to  wrench 
him  to  their  other  defires:  whereupon  with  one  cry  they  afked  miffion.  Cjcfar, 
after  filence  made,  faid  -,  "  I  for  my  part,  ye  Romans."  This  title  did  aftually 
fpeak  them  to  be  difmiffed  :  which  voice  they  had  no  fooner  heard,  but  they  mu- 
tinied again  ;  and  would  not  fufFer  him  to  go  on  with  his  fpeech,  until  he  had 
called  them  by  the  name  of  his  Soldiers  :  and  fo  with  that  one  word  he  appeafed  the 
fedition. 

171.  Casfar  would  fay  of  Sylla,  for  that  he  did  refign  his  didatorfliip ;  "  Sylla 
*'  was  ignorant  of  letters,  he  could  not  dictate." 

172.  Seneca  faid  of  Caefar,  "  that  he  did  quickly  fliew  the  fword,  but  never  leave 
"  it  off." 

173.  Diogenes  begging,  as  divers  philofophers  then  ufed,  did  beg  more  of  a  pro- 
digal man,  than  of  the  relt  which  were  prefent.  \V  hereupon  one  faid  to  him  ;  "  See 
"  your  bafenefs,  that  when  you  find  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take  molt  of  him." 
"  No,"  laid  Diogenes,  "  but  1  mean  to  beg  of  the  reft  again." 

174.  1  hemiftocles,  when  an  ambaffador  from  a  mean  eftate  did  fpeak  great  mat- 
ters ;  faid  to  him,  "  Friend,  thy  words  would  require  a  city." 

175.  They  would  fay  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  Henry  -,  "  that  he  was^the  greateft 
"  ufurer  in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his  eftate  into  obligations."  Meaning, 
that  he  had  fold  and  oppignerated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to  other 
men. 

176.  Ciefar  Borgia,  after  long  divifion  between  him  and  the  lords  of  Romagna, 
fell  to  accord  with  them.  In  this  accord  there  was  an  article,  that  he  ftiould  not  call 
them  at  any  time  all  together  in  perfon.  The  meaning  was,  that  knowing  his  dange- 
rous nature,  if  he  meant  them  treafon,  he  might  have  opportunity  to  opprefs  them 
all  together  at  once.  Neverthclefs,  he  ufed  fuch  fine  art  and  fair  carriage,  that  he 
w^on  their  confidence  ta  meet  all  together  in  council  at  Cinigaglia  ;  where  he  murder- 
ed them  all.  This  acT,  when  it  was  related  unto  pope  Alexander,  his  father,  by  a 
cardinal,  as  a  thing  happy,  but  very  perfidious  ;  the  pope  faid,  "  It  was  they  that: 
"   broke  their  covenant  firft,  in  coming  all  together." 

177.  Titus  Qiiindius  was  in  the  council  of  the  Achaians,  what  time  they  deli- 
berated, whether  in  the  war  then  to  tblluw,  between  the  Romans  and  king  Antiochus> 
they  fhould  confederate  themfelves  with  the  Romans,  or  with  king  Antiochus  ?  In 
that  council  the  /Etolians,  who  incited  the  Achaians  againft  the  Romans,  to  difable 
their  forces,  gave  great  words,  as  if  the  late  vidtory  the  Romans  had  obtained 
againft  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  had  been  chiefly  by  the  ftrength  and  forces  of  the 
iEtolians  themfelves  :  and  on  the  other  fide  the  ambafiador  of  Antiochus  didextol 
the  forces  of  his  maftcr;  founding  what  an  innumerable  company  he  brought  in  his 
army  -,  and  gave  the  nations  ftrange  names  •,  as  Elymsans,  Caducians,  and  others. 
After  both  their  harangues,  Titus  Quintlius,  when  he  rofe  up,  faid;  "  it  was  aa 
"  eafy  matter  to  perceive  what  it  was  that  had  joined  Antiochus  and  the  i?itolian& 
"  together;    that  it  appeared  to  be  by  the  reciprocal  lying  of  each,  touching  the 

"  others  forces." 

178.  Plata. 
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178.  Plato  was  amorous  of  a  young  gentleman,  whole  name  was  Stella,  that  ftudieu 
aftronomy,  and  went  oft  in  the  clear  nights  to  look  upon  the  ftars.  Whereupon 
Plato  wifhed  himfelf  heaven,  that  he  might  look  upon  Stella  with  a  thoufand  eyes. 

179.  The  Lacednsmonians  were  befieged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  port  of  Pyle, 
which  was  won,  and  fome  flain,  and  fome  taken.  There  was  one  faid  to  one  of  them 
that  was  taken,  by  way  of  fcorn  -,  Were  they  not  brave  men  that  loft  their  lives  at 
the  port  of  Pyle  ?  He  anfwered  ;  "  Certainly  a  Perfian  arrow  is  much  to  be  fet  by, 
"  if  it  can  choofc  out  a  brave  man." 

180.  Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had  palpably  taken  fliares  of 
money  :  before  they  gave  up  their  verdift,  they  prayed  of  the  fenate  a  guard,  that 
they  might  do  their  confciences,  for  that  Clodius  was  a  very  feditious  young  noble- 
man. Whereupon  all  the  world  gave  him  for  condemned.  But  acquitted  he  was. 
Catulus,  the  next  day  feeing  fome  of  them  that  had  acquitted  him  together,  faid  to 
them  -,  "  What  made  you  allc  of  us  a  guard  ?  Were  you  afraid  your  money  fhould 
*'  be  taken  from  you  ?" 

181.  At  the  fame  judgment,  Cicero  gave  in  evidence  upon  oath  :  and  when  the 
iury,  which  confided  of  iifty-feven,  had  pafled  againft  his  evidence,  one  day  in  the 
lenate  Cicero  and  Clodius  being  in  altercation,  Clodius  upbraided  him,  and  faid ;  "  The 
"■  jury  gave  you  no  credit."  Cicero  anfwered,  "  Five  and  twenty  gave  me  credit ; 
"  but  there  were  two  and  thirty  that  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had  their  money 
*'  beforehand." 

182.  Sir  Henry  Savil  was  aflced  by  my  lord  of  Efiex  his  opinion  touching  poets? 
He  anfwered  my  lord-,  "  that  he  thought  them  the  beft  writers,  next  to  them  that 
"  writ  profe." 

183.  Diogenes  having  feen  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  before  was  con- 
temptible and  low,  began  to  come  aloft  when  he  died,  was  afked,  how  he  would  be 
buried  ?  He  anfwered-,  "  W'ith  my  face  downward  •,  for  within  a  while  the  world 
"  will  be  turned  upfide  down,  and  then  I  fliall  lie  right." 

184.  Cato  the  elder  was  wont  to  fay  ;  that  the  Romans  were  like  flicep  ;  a  man 
were  better  to  drive  a  Bock  of  them,  than  one  of  them. 

1 85.  When  Lycurgus  was  to  reform  and  alter  the  ftate  of  Sparta  •,  in  confultation 
one  advifed,  that  it  fliould  be  reduced  to  an  abfolute  popular  equality  :  but  Lycurgus 
faid  to  him  •,  "  Sir,  begin  it  in  your  own  houl'e." 

I B6.  Bion,  that  was  an  atheilf,  was  fhewed  in  a  port  city,  in  a  temple  of  Neptune, 
many  tables  of  pidures,  of  fuch  as  had  in  tempefts  made  their  vows  to  Neptune, 
and  were  faved  from  fhipwreck  :  and  was  afted.  How  fay  you  now  ?  Do  you  not 
acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Gods  ?  But  faith  he ;  "  Ay,  but  where  are  they  painted 
"  that  have  been  drowned  after  their  vows  ?  " 

187.  Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  there  was  an  ancient  lady  that  fpake  of  her  own 
years,  and  faid  ;  "  flie  was  but  forty  years  old."  One  that  fat  by  Cicero,  rounded  him 
in  the  ear,  and  faid  -,  "  She  talks  of  forty  years  old  ;  but  flie  is  far  more,  out  of 
"■  queftion."  Cicero  anfwered  him  again  ;  "  I  muft  believe  her,  for  I  have  heard  her 
"  lay  fo  any  time  thefe  ten  years." 

188.  There  was  a  foldier  that  vaunted  before  Julius  C^far  of  the  hurts  he 
had  received  in  his  face.  Julius  Crefar  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  coward,  told 
him  ;  "  You  were  beft  take  heed  next  time  you  run  away,  how  you  look. 
"  back." 

189.  There 
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rSg.  There  was  a  fuitor  to  Vefpafian,  who  to  lay  his  fiiit  fairer,  fald  it  was  for 
his  brother ;  whereas  indeed  it  was  for  a  piece  of  money.  Some  about  Vefpafian 
told  the  emperor,  to  crofs  him  :  that  the  party  his  fervant  fpoke  for,  was  not  his 
brother  -,  but  that  he  did  it  upon  a  bargain.  Vefpafian  fent  for  the  party  interefted, 
and  afked  him  ;  "  Whether  his  mean  employed  by  liim  was  his  brother  or  no  i"'  He 
durft  not  tell  untruth  to  the  emperor,  and  confefiTed  he  was  not  his  brother.  Where- 
upon the  emperor  faid,  "  This  do,  fetch  me  the  money,  and  you  fliall  have  your  fuit 
*'  difpatched."  Which  he  did.  The  courtier  which  was  the  mean,  folicited  "\'efpafiaii 
foon  after  about  his  fuit :  "  Why,  faith  Vefpafian,  I  gave  it  lafl:  day  to  a  brother 
"  of  mine." 

190.  Vefpafian  alked  of  Apollonius,  what  was  the  caufe  of  Nero's  ruin  ?  Who 
anfwered,  "  Nero  could  tone  the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he  did  always  wind 
"  up  the  firings  too  high,  or  let  them  down  too  low." 

191.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  depofed  and  brought  to  Corinth,  kept 
a  fchool.  Many  iifed  to  vifit  him ;  and  amongft  others,  one  when  he  came  in,  opened 
his  mantle  and  fhook  his  clothes ;  thinking  to  give  Dionyfius  a  gentle  fcorn ;  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  manner  to  do  To  for  them  that  cam.e  in  to  fee  him  while  he  was 
tyrant.  But  Dionyfius  faid  to  him  •,  "  I  prithee  do  fo,  rather  when  thou  goelt  our, 
"  that  wc  may  fee  thou  ftealeft  nothing  away." 

192.  Diogenes,  one  terrible  frofi:y  morning,  came  into  the  market-place,  and 
ftood  naked,  (baking,  to  fhew  his  tolerance.  Many  of  the  people  came  about  him 
pitying  him  :  Plato  pafTing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  feen,  faid  to  the  people 
as  he  went  by  ;    "  If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to  himfelf." 

193.  Arirtippus  was  earneft  fuitor  to  Cionyfius  for  fome  grant,  who  would  give 
no  ear  to  his  fuit.  Ariftippus  fell  at  his  feet,  and  then  Dionyfius  granted  it.  One 
that  ftood  by  faid  afterwards  to  Ariftippus ;  "  You  a  philofopher,  and  be  fo  bale  as 
"  to  throw  yourfelf  at  the  tyrant's  feet  to  get  a  fuit."  Ariftippus  anfwered,  "  The 
"  fault  is  not  mine,  but  the  fault  is  in  Dionyfius,  that  carries  iiis  ears  in  his  feet." 

194.  Solon,  when  he  wept  for  his  fon's  death,  and  one  faid  to  him,  "  Weeping 
"  will  not  help  ;"  anfwered,  "  Alas,  therefore  I  weep,  becaufe  weeping  v/ill  not 
"  help." 

195.  The  fame  Solon  being  aflied  ;  whether  he  had  given  the  Athenians  the  beft 
laws  .'  anfwered,  "  The  beft  of  thole  that  they  would  have  received." 

196.  One  faid  to  Ariftippus  ;  '"Tis  a  ftrange  thing,  why  men  fhould  rather  give  to 
the  poor,  than  to  philofophers.  He  anfwered,  "  Becaufe  they  think  themfelves  may 
"  fooner  come  to  be  poor,  than  to  be  philolbphers." 

197.  Trajan  would  fay  of  the  vain  jealouiy  of  princes,  that  feek.to  make  away 
thofe  that  aipire  to  their  fucceflion  •,  "  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put  to  death- 
'"  his  fuccelTur." 

198.  W^hen  it  was  reprefented  to  Alexander,  to  the  advantage  of  Antipater,  who 
was  a  ftern  and  imperious  man,  that  he  only  of  all  his  lieutenants  wore  no  purple, 
but  kept  the  Macedonian  habit  of  black  ;  Alexander  faid,  "  Yea,  but  Antipater  is 
"  all  purple  within." 

199.  Alexander  ufed  to  fay  of  his  two  friends,  Craterus,  and  Hephseftion;  that 
Hephasftion  loved  Alexander,  and  Craterus  loved  the  king. 

200.  It  fell  out  fo,  that  as  Livia  went  abroad  in  P>.ome,  there  met  her  naked 
young  men  that  were  fporting  in  the  fl:reets,  which.  Auguftus  went  about  feverely 

to- 
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to  punini  in  them  :  but  Livia  fpake  for  them,  and  faid  ;    "  It  was  no  more  to  chafie 
"  women,  than  fo  many  flatties." 

201.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  wifhed  to  banifh  one  for  fpeaking  ill  of  him.  But 
Philip  anfwered ;  "  Better  he  fpeak  where  we  are  both  known,  than  where  we  are 
"  both  unknown." 

202.  Lucullus  entertained  Pompey  in  one  of  his  magnificent  houfes  :  Pompey 
faid,  "  This  is  a  marvellous  fair  and  (lately  houfe  for  the  fummer  :  but  methinks  it 
*'  fliould  be  very  cold  for  winter."  Lucullus  anfwered,  "  Do  you  not  think  me  as  wife 
"  as  divers  fowls  are,  to  change  my  habitation  in  the  winter  feafon." 

203.  Plato  entertained  fome  of  his  friends  at  a  dinner,  and  had  in  the  chamber  a 
bed,  or  couch,  neatly  and  collly  furnifhed.  Diogenes  came  in,  and  got  up  upon 
the  bed,  and  trampled  it,  faying,  "  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."  Plato  mildly 
anfwered,  "  But  with  greater  pride,  Diogenes." 

204.  Pompey  being  commiflioner  for  fending  grain  to  Rome  in  time  of  dearth, 
when  he  came  to  the  lea,  found  it  very  tempelluous  and  dangerous ;  infomuch  as 
thofe  about  him  advifed  him  by  no  means  to  embark  •,  but  Pompey  faid,  "  It  is 
"  of  necelTity  that  I  go,  not  that  I  live." 

205.  Demofthenes  was  upbraided  by  ^Efchines,  that  his  fpeeches  did  fmell  of 
the  lamp.  But  Demofthenes  faid,  "  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
"•  that  which  you  and  1  do  by  lamp-light." 

206.  Dcmades  the  orator,  in  his  age  was  talkative,  and  would  eat  hard  :  Antipater 
would  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  like  a  facrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the 
iongue  and  the  paunch. 

207.  Themiftocles,  after  he  was  baniflied,  and  had  wrought  himfelf  into  great  fa- 
vour afterv/ards,  fo  that  he  was  honoured  and  fumptuoufly  ferved,  feeing  his  prefent 
glory,  faid  unto  one  of  his  friends,  "  If  1  had  not  been  undone,  I  had  been 
"  undone." 

208.  Philo  JuJ;i--us  faith,  that  the  fenfe  is  like  the  fun  •,  for  the  futi  feals  up  the 
globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth  :  fo  the  fenfe  doth  obfcure  heavenly 
things,  and  reveals  earthly  things. 

209.  Alexander,  after  the  batde  of  Granicum,  had  very  great  offers  made  him  by 
Darius  ;  confulting  v/ith  his  captains  concerning  them,  Harmenio  faid,  "  Sure  I 
"  would  accept  of  thefe  offers,  if  I  were  as  Alexander."  Alexander  anfwered,  "  So 
"  would  I,  if  I  were  as  Parmenio." 

210.  Alexander  was  wont  to  fay,  he  knew  himfelf  to  be  mortal,  chiefly  by  two  things; 
flcep,  and  luft. 

211.  Auguftus  CEef^r  would  fay,  that  he  wondered  that  Alexander  feared  he  fliould 
,  want  work,  having  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  :  as  if  it  were  not  as  hard  a  matter  to 

keep,  as  to  conquer. 

2  £2.  Antigonus,  when  it  was  told  him  that  the  enemy  had  fuch  volleys  of  arrows 
that  they  did°hide  the  fun,  faid,  "  That  falls  out  well,  for  it  is  hot  weather,  and  fo  we 
"  fhall  fight  in  the  (hade." 

213.  Cato  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and  married  a  young  woman. 
His  fon  came  to  him,  and  faid  ;  "  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you  have  brought  a 
"  ftep-mother  into  your  houfe?"  The  old  man  anfwered,  "  Nay,  quite  contrary, 
"  fon  •,  thou  pleafeft  me  fo  well,  as  I  would  be  glad  to  have  more  iuch." 

214.  Craffusthe  orator  had  a  fifli  which  the  Romans  called  Muracna,  that  he  made 
very  tame  and  fond  of  him ;  the  lifli  died,  and  Craffus   wept  for  it.     One  day 

falling 
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falling  in  contention  with  Domitius  in  the  fenate,  Doinitius  faid,  "  Foolirti  CraiFus 
"  you  wept  for  your  Muraena"  Crailus  replied,  "  That  it  is  more  than  you  did  tor 
"  both  your  wives." 

215.  Philip,  Alexander's  father,  gave  fentence  againft  a  prifoner  what  time  he  was 
droufy,  and  Itemed  to  give  fmail  attention.  The  prifoner  after  fentence  was  pronounc- 
ed, faid,  "  1  appeal."  The  king  fomewhat  ftirred,  faid  ;  "  To  whom  do  you  ap- 
"  pealr"  The  prifoner  anfwertd,  -'  From  Philip  when  he  gave  no  ear,  to  Philip  when 
"  he  (hall  give  ear." 

216.  There  was  a  philofopher  that  difputed  with  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  did  it 
but  weakly.  One  of  his  friends  that  Itood  by,  afte.  wards  faid  unto  him  :  '•  Methinks 
•'  you  were  not  like  yourfcif  lail  day,  in  argument  with  the  emperor;  I  could  have  an- 
"  fwered  better  mylelf."  "  Why,"  faid  the  philofopher,  "  would  you  have  mc  con- 
"  tend  with  him  that  commands  thirty  legions  ?" 

217.  When  Alexander  pafled  into  Afia,  he  gave  large  donatives  to  his  captains, 
^nd  other  principal  men  of  virtue  ;  inlomuch  as  Parmenio  afked  him,  "  Sir,  what  do 
"  you  keep  for  yourfelt  ?"  Ileanfwcred,   "  tlope." 

218.  Vefpafian  fct  a  tribute  upon  urine,  Titus  his  fon  emboldened  himfelf  to  fpeak 
to  his  father  of  it  :  and  reprefented  it  as  a  thing  indij:n  and  fordid.     Vefpafian  faid 

Jiothing  for  the  time  ;  but  a  while  af.er,  when  it  was  forgotten,  fcnt  for  a  piece  of 
filver  out  of  the  tribute-money  ;  and  called  to  his  fon,  bidding  him  to  fmell  to  it ; 
and  afkcd  him,  wliether  he  found  any  offence  ?  Who  faid,  No  :  "  Why  fo  i""  faith 
Vefpafian  again  -,  "  yet  this  money  comes  out  of  urine." 

219.  Nerva  the  emperor  fucceeded  Domitian,  who  had  been  tyrannical;  and  in 
his  time  many  noble  houfes  were  overthrown  by  falfe  accufations ;  the  inftruments 
whereof  were  chiefly  Marcellus  and  Regulus.  The  emperor  Nerva  one  night  fup- 
ed  privately  with  fome  fix  or  fcven  :  amongft  whom  there  was  one  that  was  a  dange- 
rous man  ;  and  he  began  to  take  the  like  courfes  as  Marcellus  and  Kegulus  had  done. 
The  emperor  fell  into  difcourfe  of  the  injullice  and  tyranny  of  the  former  time  ;  and 
byname,  of  the  two  accufers  ;  and  faid,  "  What  fhould  we  do  with  them,  if 
*'  we  l.ad  them  now  ^"  One  of  them  that  was  at  fupper,  and  was  a  free-fpoken 
fenator,  faid  ;  "  Marry,  they  fliould  fupwithus." 

220.  There  was  one  that  found  a  great  mafs  of  money  digging  underground  in  his 
grandfather's  houfe  ;  and  being  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  cafe,  fignified  it  to  the  em- 
peror, that  he  had  fouiid  luch  treafure  The  emperor  made  a  rcfcripttluis  ;  "  Ulcit." 
He  writ  back  again,  that  the  fum  was  greater  than  his  eftate  or  condition  could  jjfe. 
The  emperor  writ  a  new  refcript,  thus  :  "   Abufe  it." 

221.  Julius  Cscfar,  as  he  paflfed  by,  was,  by  acclamation  of  fome  that  fiood  in  the 
way,  termed  King,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  The  people  fliewed  preat 
murmur  and  dillaite  at  it.  Ca^far,  finding  where  the  wind  Itood,  fliohted  it,  and 
laid  ;  "  I  am  not  king,  but  Csfar ;"  as  if  they  had  miftaken  his  name.  For  Rex  was 
a  furname  amongft  the  Romans,  as  King  is  with  us. 

222.  When  Crcel'us,  for  his  glory,  fliewed  Solon  his  great  treafures  of  gold,  Solon 
fa^d  to  him  ;  "  If  another  king  come  that  hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  mafler 
"  of  all  this  gold." 

223.  Ariftippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by  one  that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he 
gave  fix  crov;ns  for  a  fmall  filli,  anfwered;  "  Why,  what  would  you  have  given  r" 
The  other  faid,  "  Some  twelve  pence."  Ariftippus  faid  again  ;  "  And  fix  crowns  is 
"  no  more  with  me." 

Vol.  I.  Bbbb  224.  PUto 
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224.  Prato  reprehended  feverely  a  young  man  for  entering  into  a  dlflbliite  houfe. 
The  young  man  faidtohim  ;  "  Why  do  you  reprehend  fo  fliarply  for  fo  fmalla  mat- 
n  ter  ?"  Plato  replied,  "  But  cuftom  is  nofmall  matter." 

225.  Archidamus,  king  of  Lacedsmon,  having  received  from  Philip  king  ofMa- 
cedon,  after  Philip  had  won  the  vidlory  of  Chsrona  upon  the  Athenians,  proud  let- 
ters, writ  back  to  him  ;  "  That  if  he  meafured  his  own  fhadow,  he  would  find  it  no. 
"  longer  than  it  was  before  his  vidtory." 

226.  Pyrrhus,  when  his  friends  congratulated  to  him  his  vidory  over  the  Ro- 
mans, under  thecondudt  of  Fabricius,  but  with  great  fiaughter  of  his  own  fide,  faid  to- 
them  again  ;  "  Yes,  but  if  we  have  fuch  another  vidtory,  we  are  undone." 

227.  Plato  was  wont  to  fay  of  his  mafter  Socrates,  that  he  was  like  the  apotheca- 
ries gally-pots ;  that  had  on  the  out-fide  apes,  and  owls,  and  fatyrs ;  but  within,  pre- 
cious drugs. 

228.  Alexander  fent  to  Phocion  a  great  prefent  of  money.  Phocion  faid  to  the 
meflenger  ;  "  why  doth  the  king  fend  to  me,  and  to  none  elfe  ?"  The  mefienger  an- 
fvvered  ;  "  Becaufe  betakes  you  to  be  the  only  good  man  in  Athens."  Phocion  re- 
plied ;  "  If  bethink  fo,  pray  let  him  fuffer  me  to  be  fo  flill." 

229.  At  a  banquet,  where  thofe  that  were  called  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece, 
were  invited  by  the  ambafiador  of  a  barbarous  king;  the  ambafiador  related,  that  there 
■vvas  a  neighbour  mightier  than  his  mailer,  picked  quarrels  with  him,  by  making  im- 
poffible  demands  ;  ocherwife  threatning  war  ;  and  now  at  that  prefent  had  demanded 
of  him,  to  drink  up  the  fea.  \V  hereunto  one  of  the  wife  men  faid,  "  1  would  have  him 
"  undertake  it."  "  Why,"  faith  the  ambaflador,  "  how  {hall  we  come  off.?"  "Thus," 
faith  the  wife  men  ;  "  let  that  king  firft  Hop  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  fea, 
"  which  are  no  part  of  the  bargain,  and  then  your  mafierwill  perform  it." 

230.  At  the  fame  banquet,  the  ambafiador  defired  the  feven,  and  fome  other  wife 
men  that  were  at  the  banquet,  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  fome  fentence  or  parable.^ 
that  he  might  report  to  his  king  the  wifdom  of  Greece,  which  they  did  ;  only  one 
was  filent  ;  which  the  ambafiiador  perceiving,  faid  to  him -,  "  Sir,  let  it  not  difpleale 
"  you ;  why  do  not  you  fay  fomewhat  that  I  may  report  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  Report  to- 
"  your  lord,  that  there  are  of  the  Grecians  that  can  hold  their  peace." 

231.  The  Lacedemonians  had  in  cuftom  to  fpeak  very  fhort,  which  being  an  em- 
pire, they  might  do  at  plealure  :  but  after  their  defeat  at  Leu6tra,  in  an  aflembly  of 
the  Grecians,  they  made  a  long  inve<5live  againft  Epaminondas  -,  who  flood  up,  and 
faid  no  more  than  this  ;   "  I  am  glad  we  have  brought  you  to  fpeak  long." 

232.  Fabius  Maximus  being  rcfoived  to  draw  the  war  in  length,  ftill  waited  upon 
Hannibal's  progrefs  to  curb  him  -,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  encamped  upon  the  high 
ground  :  but  Terentius  his  collegue  fought  with  Hannibal,  and  was  in  great  peril  of 
overthrow-,  but  then  Fabius  came  down  from  the  high  grounds,  and  got  the  day. 
Whereupon  Hannibal  faid  ;  "  that  he  did  ever  think  that  that  fame  cloud  that  hanged. 
"  upon  the  hills,  would  ar  one  time  or  other  give  a  tempeft." 

233.  Hanno  the  Carthaginian  was  fent  commifiloner  by  the  ftate,  after  the  fccond 
Carthaginian  war,  to  fupplicate  for  peace,  and  in  the  end  obtained  it  :  yet  one  of  the 
fharper  fenators  faid,  "  You  have  often  broken  with  us  the  peaces  whereunto  you 
"  have  been  fworn  -,  I  pray,  by  what  god  will  you  fwear  ?"  Hanno  anlwered  ;  "  By 
"  the  fame  gods  that  have  puniflied  the  former  perjury  fo  feverely." 

234.  Csefar,  when  he  firft  pofiefied  Rome,  Pompey  being  fled,  offered  to  enter  the 
facred  treafury  to  take  the  moneys  that  were  there  flored  ;  and  Metellus,  tribune  of  the 

people. 
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people,  did  forbid  him  :  and  when  Metellus  was  violent  in  it  and  would  not  defifr, 
Cc-Elar  turned  to  him,  and  faid  ;  "  Prefume  no  fiirther,  or  I  will  lay  you  dead."  And 
when  Metellus  was  with  thofe  words  fomewhat  altoniflieJ,  CEcfar  added  ;  "  Youno- 
*'  man,  it  had  been  eafier  for  me  to  do  this  than  tofpeak  ic." 

235.  Caius  Marius  was  genera]  of  the  Romans  againil  the  Cimbers,  who  came  with 
fuch  a  lea  of  people  upon  Italy.  In  the  fight  there  was  a  band  of  the  Cadurcians  of  a 
thoufand,  that  did  notable  fervice  ;  whereupon,  after  the  fight,  Marius  did  deniibn 
them  all  for  citizens  of  Rome,  though  there  was  no  law  to  warrant  it.  One  of  his 
friends  did  prelent  it  unto  him,  that  he  had  tranfgrefTcd  the  law,  becaufe  that  privilege 
was  not  granted  but  by  the  people.  Whereunto  Marius  anfwered  ;  "  That  for  the 
"  noife  of  arms  he  could  not  hear  the  laws." 

236.  Pompey  did  confummate  the  war  againft  Sertorlus,  when  Metellus  had  brought 
the  enemy  fomewhat  low.  He  did  alio  confummate  the  waragainft  the  fugitives,  whom 
CralTus  had  before  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  So  when  Lucullus  had  had  great  and 
glorious  vidories  againil  Mithridates  and  Tigranes ;  yet  Pompey,  by  means  his 
friends  made,  was  fent  to  put  an  end  to  that  war.  Whereupon  Lucullus  taking 
indignation,  as  a  difgrace  offered  to  himfelf,  faid  ;  "  that  Pompey  was  a  carrion  crow  j 
"  when  others  had  llrucken  down  the  bodies,  then  Pompey  came  and  preyed  upon  them." 

237.  Antifthenes  being  afked  of  one  what  learning  was  moll:  neccflary  for  man's 
life  ?   anfwered  ;  "  To  unlearn  that  which  is  nought." 

238.  Alexander  vifited  Diogenes  in  his  tub  ;  and  when  he  afked  him,  what  he 
would  defire  of  him  ?  Diogenes  anfwered  ;  "  That  you  would  (land  a  little  afide, 
"   that  the  fun  may  come  to  me." 

239.  The  fame  Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him  as  he  was  eating,  faid ;  "  1  fee, 
*'  that  even  Diogenes  nourifheth  parafites. " 

240.  Hiero  vifited  by  Pythagoras  afked  him,  "  of  what  condition  he  was .'"  Pytha- 
goras anfwered  -,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  have  been  at  the  Olympian  games."  "  Yes,"  faith 
Hiero  "  Thither,"  faith  Pythagoras,  "  come  fome  to  win  the  prizes.  Some  come 
"  to  fell  their  merchandize,  becaufe  it  is  a  kind  of  mart  of  all  Greece.  Some  come 
"  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make  merry  ;  becaufe  of  the  great  confluence  of  all 
*'  forts.  Others  come  only  to  look  on,  I  am  one  of  them  that  come  to  look  on." 
Meaning  it,  of  philofophy,  and  the  contemplative  life. 

241.  Heraclitus  the  obfcure  faid  -,  "  The  dry  lightis  the  beft  foul  :"  meaning  when 
the  faculties  intellectual  are  in  vigour,  not  drenched,  or,  as  it  were,  blooded  by  the 
affeftions. 

242.  One  of  the  philofophers  was  afked  ;  "  what  a  wife  man  differed  from  a  fool  ?" 
He  anfwered,  "  Send  them  both  naked  to  thofe  that  know  them  not,  and  you  ffiall 
*'  perceive." 

243.  There  was  a  law  made  by  the  Romans  againft  the  bribery  and  extortion  of  the 
governors  of  provinces.  Cicero  faith  in  a  fpeechof  his  to  the  people,  "  that  he  thought 
"  the  provinces  would  petition  to  the  ftaue  of  Rome  to  have  that  law  repealed." 
"  For,"  faith  he,  "  before  the  governors  did  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  was  fuffi- 
"  cient  for  themfelves :  but  now  they  bribe  and  extort  as  much  as  may  be  enough  not 
"  only  for  themfelves,  but  for  the  judges,  and  jurors,  and  magiilrates." 

244.  Ariftippus  failing  in  a  tempeft,  ffiewed  figns  of  fear.  One  of  the  feamen  faid 
to  him,  in  an  infuhing  manner  :  "  We  that  are  plebeians  are  not  troubled-,  you  that 
■"  are  a  philofopher  are  afraid."  Arilfippus  anfwered  j  "  That  there  is  not  the  like 
**  wager  upon  it,  for  you  to  peri.Ti  and  for  m-." 

B  b  b  b  2  245.  There 
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245.  There  was  an  orator  that  defended  a  caufe  of  Ariftippus,  and  prevailed.  Af- 
terwards he  aflscd  Ariftippus  ;  "  Now,  in  your  diftrefs,  what  did  Socrates  doy  ou- 
"  good  ?"  Ariftippus  anlwered  ;  "  Thus,  in  making  that  which  you  faid  of  me  to- 
*'  be  true." 

246.  There  was  an  Epicurean  vaunted,  that  divers  of  other  fefts  of  philofophers 
did  after  turn  Epicureans  ;  but  there  never  were  any  Epicureans  that  turned  to  any 
other  feft.  Whereupon  a  philofopher  that  was  of  another  fedl,  faid;  "  The  reafon 
"  was  plain,  for  that  cocks  may  be  made  capons,  but  capons  could  never  be  made 
"  cocks." 

247.  Chilon  would  fay,  "  That  gold  was  tried  with  the  touchftone,  and  men  with 
"  gold." 

248.  Simonides  being  afked  of  Hiero,  "  what  he  thought  of  God  ?"  afked  a  feven- 
night's  time  to  confider  of  it  :  and  at  the  feven-night's  end,  he  afked  a  fortnight's 
time;  at  the  fortnight's  end,  a  month.  At  which  Hiero  marvelling,  Simonides  an- 
fwered  ;  "  that  the  longer  he  thought  upon  the  matter,  the  more  difficult  he 
"  found  it." 

249.  A  Spaniard  was  cenfuring  to  a  French  gentleman  the  want  of  devotion 
amongft  the  French  ;  in  that,  whtreas  in  Spain,  when  the  facrament  goes  to  the  fick, 
any  that  meets  with  it,  turns  back  and  waits  upon  it  to  the  houfe  whither  it  goes  ;  but 
in  France  they  only  do  reverence,  and  pafs  by.  But  the  French  gentleman  anfwered 
him,  "  There  is  reafon  for  it ;  for  here  with  us,  Chrift  is  fecure  amongft  his  friends  ; 
"  but  in  Spain  there  be  fo  many  Jews  and  Moranos,  that  it  is  not  ami fs  for  him  to 
"  have  a  convoy." 

250.  Mr.  P.opham,  afterwards  lord  chief  juftice  Popham,  when  he  was  fpeaker,  and 
the  houfe  of  commons  had  fat  long,  and  done  in  effeft  nothing  ;  coming  one  day  to 
cueen  Elizabeth,  fhe  faid  to  him;  "  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  hath  paflTed  in  the  com- 
"  mons'  houfe  ?"  He  anfvvered,   "  If  it  pleafe  your  majefly,  feven  weeks." 

251.  Themiftocles  in  his  lower  fortune  was  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman  who 
fcorned  him  ;  but  when  he  grew  to  his  greatnefs,  which  was  foon  after,  he  fought  him  : 
Themiftocles  faid  ;   "  We  are  both  grown  wife,  but  too  late." 

252.  Bion  was  failing,  and  there  fell  out  a  great  tempeft ;  and  the  mariners  that 
were  wicked  and  difiblute  fellows,  called  upon  the  gods  ;  but  Bion  faid  to  them, 
"  Peace,  let  them  not  know  you  are  here." 

253.  The  Turks  made  an  expedition  into  Perfia ;  and  becaufe  of  the  ftrait  jaws  of 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  bafhaws  confulted  which  way  they  fhould  gf  t  in.  One 
that  heard  the  debate  faid,  "  Here  is  much  ado  how  you  fhall  get  in  ;  but  I  hear  no 
'•  body  take  care  how  you  fhould  get  out" 

254.  Philip  kingofMacedon  maintained  arguments  with  a  mufician  in  points  of  hts  . 
art,  fomewhat  peremptorily  ;  but  the  mufician  faid  to  him,  "  God  forbid.  Sir,  your. 
"  fortune  were  fo  hard,  that  you  fliould  know  thefe  things  better  than  myfelf." 

255.  Antalcidas,  when  an  Athenian  faid  to  him,  "  Ye  Spartans  are  unlearned  ;"^ 
faid  again,  "  True,  for  we  have  learned  no  evil  nor  vice  of  you." 

256.  Pace,  the  bitter  fool,  was  not  fufFered  to  come  at  queen  Elizabeth^  becaufe  of 
his  bitter  humour.  Yet  at  one  time,  fome  perfuaded  the  queen  that  he  fhould  come 
10  her;  undertaking  for  him,  that  he  fhould  keep  within  compafs  :  fo  he  was  brought 
to  her,  and  the  queen  laid  ;  "  Come  on.  Pace ;  now  we  fhall  hear  of  our  faults."  Saith 
Pace;  "  I  do  not  ufe  to  talk  of  that  that  all  the  town  talks  of." 

257.  Bifliop 
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ze,y:  Billiop  Latimer  faid,  in  a  fermon  at  court,  "  Tiiat  he  iieard  great  fpeech  that 
the  king  was  poor  ;  and  many  ways  were  propounded  to  make  him  rich  :  for  his 
part  he  had  thought  of  one  way,  wiiich  was,  that  they  fliouki  help  the  king  to  fome 
"  good  office,  for  all  his  officers  were  rich." 

25S.  After  the  defeat  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  Falinus  was  fent  by  the  king  to  the 
Grecians,  who  had  for  their  part  rather  viftory  than  otherwife,  to  command  them 
to  yield  their  arms  ;  which  when  it  was  denied,  Falinus  laid  to  Clearchus ;  "  Well 
"  then,  the  king  lets  you  know,  that  if  you  remove  from  the  place  where  you  are 
"  now  encamped,  it  is  war:  if  you  ftay,  it  is  truce.  What  fhall  I  fay  you  will  do  ?" 
Clearchus  anfwered,  "  It  pleafeth  us,  as  it  pleafeth  the  king."  "  How  is  that  r"  faith 
Falinu?.  Saith  Clei'-chus,  "  If  we  remove,  war  :  if  we  Hay,  truce  :"  and  lb  wouki 
not  difclole  his  purpofe. 

259.  Alciblades  can-ie  to  Pericles,  and  ftayed  a  while  ere  he  was  admitted.  When 
he  came  m,  Pericles  civilly  excufed  it,  and  faid  •,  "  I  was  ftudying  how  to  give  mine 
"  account."  But  Alcibiades  faid  to  him,  "  If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  ft  udy  rather 
*'  how  to  give  no'  account." 

260.  Mendoza  that  was  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  fay,  "  That  the  government 
"  of  Peru  was  the  beft  place  the  king  of  Spain  gave,  fave  that  it  was  fomewhat  too 
"  near  Madrid." 

261.  When  Vefpafian  pafTed  from  Jesvry  to  take  upon  him  the  empire,  he  went  by 
Alexandria,  where  remained  two  famous  philofophers,  Apollonius  and  Euphrates. 
The  emperor  heard  the  difcourfe,  touching  matter  of  (late,  in  the  prefence  of  many. 
And  when  he  was  weary  of  them,  he  brake  off,  and  in  a  fecret  derifion,  finding  their 
difcourfes  but  fpeculative,  and  not  to  be  put  in  pradice,  faid  ;  "  O  that  1  may  go- 
"  vern  wife  men,  and  wife  men  govern  me." 

262.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  upon  a  mufter,  which  was  taken  againft  the  Moors,  was 
fpoken  to  by  a  fervant  of  his  to  Itand  a  little  out  of  the  fmoke  of  the  harquebufs ;  but 
he  faid  again,   "  That  that  was  Ids  incenfe." 

26q.  Nero  was  wont  to  fay  of  his  m.ader  Seneca,  "  That  his  flile  was  like  n^vortar 
"  without  lime." 

264.  Auguftus  Cfefar,  out  of  great  indignation  againft  his  two  daughters,  and 
Pofchumus  Agrippa  his  grandchild  ;  whereof  the  two  firft  were  infimous,  and  the 
laft  otherwife  unworchy  ;  would  fay,  "  That  they  were  not  his  feed,  but  fome  im- 
pofthumes  that  had  broken  from  him." 

265.  A  feaman  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  admiralty  for  admittance  into  an 
office  of  a  fhip  bound  for  the  Indies,  was  by  one  of  the  judges  much  flighted,  as  an 
infufficient  perfon  for  that  office  he  fought  to  obtain  ;  the  judge  telling  him,  "  that  he 
"  believed  he  could  not  fay  the  points  of  his  compafs."  The  feaman  anfwered  ;  "that 
"  he  could  fay  them,  under  favour,  better  than  he  could  lay  his  Pater-ncficr  "  1  he 
judge  replied  ;  "  that  he  would  wager  twenty  fiiillings  with  him  upon  that."  1  he 
feaman  taking  him  up,  it  came  to  trial  :  and  the  feaman  began,  and  faid  all  the  points  of 
his  compafs  very  exadly  :  the  judge  likewife  faid  his  Pafer  nofter  :  and  when  he  had  fi- 
nifhed  it,  he  required  the  v;ager  according  to  agreement  -,  becaufe  the  fe.:man  was  to 
fay  his  compafs  better  than  he  his  Paler-nojhr^  which  he  had  not  performed.  "  Nay, 
"  I  pray.  Sir,  hold,"  quoth  the  feaman,  "  the  wager  is  not  finifhed  ;  for  I  have  but 
*'  half  done:"  and  fo  he  immediately  faid  his  compafs  backward  very  exadly  ;  .which, 
the  judge  failing  of  in  his  Pakr-nojler,  the  feaaian  carried  away  the  prize. 

2i56.  Therec 
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a66.  There  was  a  confpiracy,  againftthe  emperor  Claudiis  by  Scrlbonianus,  exa- 
mined in  the  I'enate  -,  where  Claudius  fat  in  his  chair,  and  one  of  his  freed  fervants  ftood 
at  the  back  of  his  chair.  In  the  examination,  that  freed  fervant,  who  had  much  power 
with  Claudius,  very  faucily,  had  almoft  all  the  words  :  and  amongft  other  things, 
heafkedin  icorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  likewifc  a  freed  fervant  of  Scrlbo- 
nianus •-  "  I  pray.  Sir,  if  Scrlbonianus  had  been  an  emperor,  what  would  you  have 
"  done?"  He  anfwered,  "  I  would  have  flood  behind  his  chair  and  held  my  peace." 

267.  One  was  faying,  that  his  great  grand  father,  and  grand-father,  and  father,  died 
at  fea ;  faid  another  that  heard  him  ;  "  And  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never  come  ac 
*'  fea."  "  Why,"  faith  he,  "  where  did  your  great  grand-father,  and  grand-father,  and 
"father  die?"  He  anfwered;  "  Where  but  in  their  beds  ?"  He  anfwered  ;  "  And 
"  I  were  as  you,  I  would  never  come  in  bed." 

268.  There  was  a  difpute,  whether  great  heads  or  iittle  heads  had  the  better  wit  ? 
And  one  faid,  "  It  muft  needs  be  the  little  ;  for  that  it  is  a  maxim,  Otrnte  majus  con- 
"  tinct  infe  minus." 

269.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  the  counfel  of  the  party  preflld  him  for  a  longer  day 
to  perform  the  decree,  faid  ;  "  Take  faint  Barnaby's  day,  vshich  is  the  longelt  day 
in  the  year."     Now  faint  Barnaby's  day  was  within  a  few  days  following. 

270.  One  of  the  fathers  faith,  "  That  there  is  but  this  difference  between  the  death 
"  of  old  men  and  young  men  ;  that  old  men  go  to  death,  and  death  comes  to  young 
"  men." 

271.  Cafllus,  after  the  defeat  of  Crafllis  by  the  Parthians,  whofe  weapons  were 
chiefly  arrows,  fled  to  the  city  of  Charrus,  where  he  durfl:  not  ftay  any  time,  doubting 
to  be  purfued  and  befieged  ;  he  had  with  him  an  aflirologer,  who  faid  to  him,  "  Sir, 
*'  I  would  not  have  you  go  hence,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  fign  of  Scorpio."  CafTius 
anfwered,  "  I  am  more  afraid  of  that  of  Sagittarius." 

272.  Jafon  the  7  heffalian  was  wont  to  fay,  "  That  fome  things  muft  be  done  un- 
"  juftly,  that  many  things  may  be  done  juftly." 

273.  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon  would  at  times  retire  himfelf  from  bufinefs,  and 
give  himfelf  wholly  to  pleafures.  One  of  thofe  his  retirings,  giving  out  that  he  was 
lick,  his  father  Antigonus  came  on  the  fudJen  to  vifit  him  ;  and  met  a  fair  dainty 
youth  coming  out  of  his  chamber.  When  Antigonus  came  in,  Demetrius  faid  •,  "  Sir, 
"  the  fever  left  me  right  now."  Antigonus  replied,  "  I  think  it  was  he  that  I  met 
"  at  the  door." 

274.  Cato  Major  would  fay,  "  That  wife  men  learned  more  by  fools,  than  fools  by 
"  wife  men." 

275.  When  it  was  f.iid  to  Anaxagoras  ;  "  The  Athenians  have  condemned  you  to 
*'  die;"  hefaid  .igain,  "  And  nature  them." 

276.  Alexander,  when  his  father  wiflied  him  to  run  for  the  prize  of  the  race  at  the 
Olympian  games,  for  he  was  very  fwift,  anfwered  ;  "  He  would,  if  he  might  run  with 
"  kings." 

277.  Antigonus  ufed  often  to  go  difguifed,  and  to  liflen  at  the  tents  of  his  fol- 
diers -,  and  at  a  time  heard  fome  that  fpoke  very  ill  of  him.  Whereupon  he  opened 
the  tent  a  little,  and  faid  to  them  ;  "  If  you  would  fpeak  ill  of  me,  you  fhould  go  a  lit- 
"  tie  farther  off." 

278.  Ariftippus  faid  ;  "  That  thofe  that  fludied  particular  fciences,  and  neglefted 
"  philofophy,  were  like  Penelope's  wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting  woman." 

279.  The 
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279.  The  ambafladors  of  Afia  Minor  came  to  Antonius  after  he  had  impofed  upon 
them  a  double  tax,  and  fiid  plainly  to  him  ;  •■'  That  if  he  would  have  two  tributes  in 
*■  one  year,  he  mud  give  them  two  feed-times,  and  two  harveOs." 

280.  An  orator  of  Athens  faid  to  Demofthenes  ;  "  The  Athenians  will  kill  you 
*'  if  they  wax  mad."  Demofthenes  replied,  "  And  they  will  kill  you  if  they  be  in 
*'  good  fenfe." 

281.  Epiftetus  ufedtofay ;  "  That  one  of  the  vulgar,  in  any  ill  that  happens  to 
"  him,  blames  others-,  a  novice  in  philofophy  blames  himfelf;  and  a  philofopher 
"  blames  neicher  the  one  nor  the  other." 

282.  CjEfar,  in  his  book  that  he  made  againft  Cato,  which  is  lofl:,  did  write,  to  fliew 
the  force  of  opinion  and  reverence  of  a  man  that  had  once  obtained  a  popular  repu- 
tation ;  "  That  there  were  fome  that  found  Cato  drunk,  and  were  afliamcd  indead 
"  of  Cato." 

2S3.  There  was  a  nobleman  faid  of  a  great  counfcllor,  "  That  he  would  have  made 
*'  the  worft  farrier  in  the  world  ;  for  he  never  fhod  horfe,  but  he  cloyed  him  :  for  l-.e 
"  never  commended  any  man  to  the  king  for  fcrvice,  or  upon  occafion  of  fiiit,  or 
*'  otherwife,  but  that  he  would  come  in,  in  the  end,  with  a  but ;  and  drive  in  a  nail 
"  to  his  difadvantage." 

284.  Diogenes  ca'.led  an  ill  ph)  fician.  Cock.  "  Why  ?"  faith  he.  Diogenes  an- 
fwered  ;  "  Becaufe  when  you  crow,  men  ufe  to  rife." 

285.  There  was  a  gentleman  fell  very  fick,  and  a  friend  of  his  faid  to  him  -,  "  Surely,, 
"  you  are  in  danger ;  I  pray  fend  for  a  phy  fician."  But  the  fick  man  anfwered  ; 
"  it  is  no  matter,  for  if  1  die,  I  uiil  die  at  leilure." 

28^.  Cato  the  elder,  what  time  many  of  the  Romans  had  flatues  erected  in  their  ho- 
nour, was  afked  by  one  in  a  kind  of  render,  "  Why  he  had  none  r"  He  anfwercd, 
*'  He  had  much  rather  men  fhould  afk  j^nd  wonder  why  he  had  no  flatue,  than  why 
*'  he  had  a  flatue." 

287.  A  certain  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More's,  taking  great  pains  about  a  book, 
which  he  intended  to  publifb,  being  well  conceited  of  his  own  "it,  which  no  man  elfe 
thought  worthy  of  commendation,  brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More  to  perufe  it,  and 
pafs  his  judgment  upon  it  ;  which  he  did  :  and  finding  nothing  therein  worthy  the 
prefs,  he  faid  to  him  with  a  grave  countenance  ;  "  That  if  it  were  in  vcrfe  it  would  be 
"  more  worthy."  Upon  which  words,  he  went  immediately  and  turned  it  into  verfe, 
and  then  brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  again  ;  who  looking  thereon,  faid  foberly  ;  "  Yes,. 
"  marry,  now  it  is  fomewhat  j  for  now  it  is  ri.ime;  whereas  before  ic  was  neither 
"  rhime  nor  reafon." 

2S8.  Sir  Henry  Wctton  ufed  to  f:y,  "  That  critics  were  like  brufliers  of  noble- 
"  mens  clothes." 

289.  Hannibal  fa'd  of  Fabius  Maximus,  and  of  Marcellu?,  whereof  the  former 
waited  upon  him,  that  he  could  make  no  progrefs,  and  the  latter  had  many  fharp 
fiohts  with  him  ;  "  That  he  feared  Fabius  like  a  tutor,  and  Marcellus  like  an 
•'  enemv-' 

290.  When  king  Edward  the  fecond  was  amongft  his  torturers,  who  hurried  him. 

to  and  fro,  that  no  man  fhould  know  where  he  was,  they  fet  him  down  upon  s  bank  : 

and  one  time  the  more  to  difguife  his  face,   fhaved  hi.Ti,   and  wafhed  him  with  cold 

water  of  a  ditch  by  :    the  king  faid  -,  "  Wei!,  yet  1  will  have  warm  water  for  my 

'^'  beard  :  and  fo  fhed  abundance  of  tears." 

29.1.  One 
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29 1.  One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  fay  ;  "  That  laws  were  like  cobwebs  ;  where 
"  the  fmall  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great  brake  through." 

292.  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,  having  much  abated  the  greatnefs  and  power 
of  the  peers,  nobility,  and  court  of  parhament,  would  fay,  "That  he  had  brought 
"  the  crown  out  of  ward." 

293.  There  was  a  cowardly  Spanifh  foldier,  that  in  a  defeat  the  Moors  gave,  ran 
away  with  the  foremoft.  Afterwards  when  the  army  generally  fled,  this  foldier  v.as 
mining.     Whereupon  it  vi'as  faid  by  fome,  that  he  was  flain.   ■  "  No  fure,   faid  one, 

■     he  is  alive ;  for  the  Moors  eat  no  hares  fiefli." 

294..  A  gentleman  that  was  pundual  of  his  word,  and  loved  the  fame  in  others, 
when  he  heard  that  two  perfons  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting  abouc  lerious  affairs,  at  a 
certain  time  and  place  ■,  and  that  the  one  party  failed  in  the  performancej  ornegleded 
his  hour  ;  would  ufually  fay  of  him,  "  He  is  a  young  man  then." 

295.  Anacharfis  would  fay,  concerning  the  popular  eftates  of  Grscia,  that  "  he 
"  wondered  how, at  Athens  wife  men  did  propoie,  and  fools  difpofe." 

His  lordfliip,  when  he  had  finifhed  this-  colledtion  of  Apophthegms,  concluded 
thus  :  Come,  now  all  is  well :  they  fay,  he  is  not  a  wife  man  that  will  lofe  his 
friend  for  his  wit ;  but  he  is  lefs  a  wife  man,  that  will  lofe  his  friend  for  anotlier 
man's  wit. 

APOPHTHEGMS 

Contained  in  the  original  edition  in.  odavo,  but  omitted  in  later  copies. 

I.  T'¥  7  HEN  queen  Elizabeth  had  advanced  Raleigh,  fhe  was  one  day  playing 
W  on  the  virginals,  and  my  lord  of  Oxford  and  another  nobleman  flood 
by.  It  fell  out  fo,  that  the  ledge  before  the  jacks  wa-  taken  away,  fo  as  the  jacks 
were  feen  :  my  lord  of  Oxford  and  the  other  nobleman  Imiled,  and  a  little  whil- 
pered.  The  queen  marked  it,  and  would  neeus  know  what  the  matter  was  ?■  My 
lord  of  Oxford  anfwered  ;  "  That  they  fmiled  to  lee,  that  when  jacks  went  up,  heads 
*'  went  down." 

22.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  a  man,  in  all  his  life-time,  that  had  an  excellent 
vein  in  jefting,  at  the  very  inftant  of  his  death,  having  a  pretty  long  beard,  after  his 
hcud  was  upon  the  block,  lift  it  up  again,  and  gently  drew  his  beard  afide,  and  faid; 
*'  This  hath  not  offended  the  king." 

27.  Demonax  the  Philofopher,  when  he  died,  was  afked  touching  his  burial.  He 
anfwered,  "  Never  take  care  for  burying  me,  for  fl:ink  will  bury  me."  He  that 
aflied  him,  faid  again  -,  "  Why,  would  you  have  your  body  left  to  the  dogs  and  ra- 
"  vens  to  feed  upon  ?"  Demonax  anf-vered  ;  "  Why,  whatgre,;t  hurt  is  it,  if  hav- 
"  ing  fought  to  do  good,  when  I  lived  ,  to  men  ;  my  body  do  fome  good  to  beafts, 
"  when  1  am  dead." 

30.  Fhocion  the  Athenian,  a  man  of  great  feverity,  and  no  ways  flexible  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  one  day,  when  he  fpake  to  the  people,  in  one  part  of  his  fpeech,  was 
applauded  :  whereupon,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  friends,  and  afked  ;  "  W hat  have  I 
"  faid  amifs  ?" 

34.  Bion  was  wont  to  fay  j  "  That  Socrates,  of  all  the  lovers  of  Alcibiades,  only 
'"  held  him  by  the  ears." 

3  7.  There 
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^  37._There  was  a  philofoplier  about  7  iberiiis,  that  looking  into  the  nature  of  Calus, 
laid  of  him  ;  "  that  he  was  mire  mingled  with  blood." 

42.  There  was  a  bifhop,  that  was  fomewhat  a  delicate  perfon,  and  bathed  twice  a 
day.  A  friend  of  his  laid  to  him-,  "  My  lord,  why  do  you  bathe  twice  a  day  ?'* 
The  bifhop  anfwered  ;  "  Becaufe  I  cannot  conveniently  bathe  thrice." 

89.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he  did  ufc,  at  mafs,  to  fit  in  the 
chancel  -,  and  his  lady  in  a  pew.  And  becaufe  the  pew  Hood  out  of  fight,  hisf^entie- 
man-ulher,  ever  after  fervice,  came  to  the  lady's  pew,  and  faid  ;  "Madam,  my  lord 
"  is  gone."  So  when  the  chancellor's  place  was  taken  from  him,  the  next  time 
they  went  to  church,  Sir  Thomas  himfclf  came  to  his  lady's  pew,  and  faid  •, 
"  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone." 

104..  A  Gra^cian  captain  advifing  the  confederates,  that  were  united  againfl  the  La- 
cedaemonians, touching  their  enterprife,  gave  opinion,  that  they  Ihould  go  diredtly 
upon  Sparta,  faying  -,  ••  That  the  ftate  of  Sparta  was  like  rivers  ;  ftrong  when  they 
*'  had  run  a  great  way,  and  weak  towards  their  head." 

loS.  One  v»as  examined  upon  certain  fcandalous  words  fpoken  againft  the  king.  He 
confeiTed  them,  and  faid  ;  "  It  is  true,  1  fpake  them,  and  if  the  wine  had  not  failed, 
"  I  had  laid  much  more." 

I  ro.  Trajan  would  fay,  "  That  the  king's  exchequer  was  like  the  fpieen  ;  for  whta 
"  that  did  fwell,  the  whole  body  did  pine." 

1 1 1.  Charles  the  Bald  allowed  one,  whofe  name  was  Scottus,  to  fit  at  the  table 
with  him,  for  his  pleafure  :  Scottus  fat  on  the  other  fide  of  the  table.  One 
time  the  king  being  merry  with  him,  faid  to  him  ;  "  What  is  there  between  Scott  and 
"  foe  ?"  Scottus  anfwered  :  "  The  table  only." 

113.  There  was  a  marriage  between  a  widow  of  great  wealth,  and  a  gentleman  of  a 
great  houfe,  that  had  no  efiateor  means.  Jack  Roberts  faid,  "  That  marriage  was  like 
"  a  black  pudding  -,  the  one  brought  blood,  and  the  other  brought  fuet  and  oatmeal." 

14.9.  Croefusfaid  to  Cambyfes,  "  That  peace  was  better  than  war;  becaufe  in  peace 
"  the  fons  did  bury  their  fathers,  but  in  the  wars  the  fathers  did  bury  their  fons." 

154.  Carvajal,  when  he  was  drawn  to  execution,  being  fourfcore  and  five  years  old, 
and  laid  upon  the  hurdle,  faid;  "  What  !  young  in  cradle,  old  in  cradle  !" 

161.  Diogenes  was  afked  in  a  kind  of  fcorn  ;  "  What  was  the  matter,  that  philofo- 
"  phers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philofbphers?"  He  anfwered  ;  "Becaufe 
"  the  one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other  did  not." 

162.  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedon,  had  a  petition  offered  him  divers  times  by  an 
old  woman,  and  ftill  anfwered  ;  "  He  ha  I  no  leifure."  Whereupon  the  woman  faid 
aloud  ;  "  Whv  then  give  over  to  be  king;." 

175.  There  were  two  gentlemen,  otherwife  of  equal  degree,  fave  that  the  one  was  of 
the  ancienter  houfe.  The  other  in  courtefy  afked  his  hand  to  kifs  :  which  he  gave 
him  ;  and  he  kiis'd  it :  but  faid  withal,  to  right  himfelf,  by  way  of  friendfliip,  "  Well» 
"  1  and  you,  againfl:  any  two  of  them  :"  putting  himfelf  firft. 

193.  Themirtocles  would  fay  of  himfelf  i  "  That  he  was  like  a  plane-tree,  that  in 
"  tempefts  men  fled  to  him,  and  in  fair  weather  men  were  ever  cropping  his  leaves." 

199.  Themiflocles  faid  of  fpeech  ;  "  That  it  was  like  arras  that  fpread  abroad 
"  Ihews  fair  images,  but  contrafted  is  but  like  packs." 

211.  Lycurgus  would  fay  of  divers  of  the  heroes  of  the  heathen  ;  "  That  he  won- 
"  dered  that  men  Ihould  mourn  upon  their  days  for  them  as  mortal  men,  and  yec 
"  facrifice  to  them  as  gods." 

Vol.  I.  C  c  c  c  213.  There 
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'  213.  There  is  an  ecdcfiaftical  writer  of  the  Papifts,  to  prove  antiquity  of  con- 
feffion  in  the  form  that  it  now  is,  doth  note,  in  very  ancient  times,  even  in  the  pri- 
rnitive  times,  amongft  other  foul  flanders  fpread  againft  the  chriftians,  one  was  ^ 
"  That  they  did  adore  the  genitories  of  their  priefts.  Which,  he  faith,  grew  from 
"  the  pofture  of  the  confeffant,  and  theprieft  in  confeffion  :  which  is,  that  the  con- 
*'  feflant  kneels  down,  before  the  prieft  fitting  in  a  raifed  chair  above  him." 

2 1 6.  Fabricius,  in  conference  with  Pyrrhus,  was  tempted  to  revolt  to  him  -,  Pyr- 
rhus  telling  him,  that  he  fhould  be  partner  of  his  fortunes,  and  fecond  perfon  to 
him.  But  Fabricius  anfwered,  in  a  fcorn,  to  fuch  a  motion  ;  "  Sir,  that  would  not 
*'  be  good  for  yourfelf :  for  if  the  Epirotes  once  know  me,  they  will  rather  defire  to 
"  be  governed  by  me  than  by  you." 

221.  Thales  faid  ;  "  that  life  and  death  were  all  one."  One  that  was  prefent 
afked  him  ;  "  Why  do  not  you  die  then  ?"  Thales  faid  again  ;  "  Becaufe  they  are 
"  all  one." 

223.  An  Egyptian  prieft  having  conference  with  Solon,  faid  to  him  ;  "  You  Grse- 
"  cians  are  ever  children  ;  you  have  no  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nor  antiquity  of 
"  knowledge." 

227.  Diogenes  was  one  day  in  the  market-place  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and 
being  afl^ed  ;  "  What  he  fought  ?"  he  faid,  "  He  fought  a  man." 

228.  Bias  being  afked  •,  How  a  man  ftiould  order  his  life  ?  anfwered  ;  "  As  if  a 
"  man  fliould  live  long,  or  die  quickly." 

229.  Queen  EUzabeth  was  entertained  by  my  lord  Burleigh  at  Theobalds  :  and  at 
her  going  away,  my  lord  obtained  of  the  queen  to  make  feven  knights.  They  were 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  of  my  lord's  friends  and  neighbours.  They  were  placed 
in  a  rank,  as  the  queen  fhould  pafs  by  the  hall  •,  and  to  win  antiquity  of  knighthood, 
in  order,  as  my  lord  favoured  ;  though  indeed  the  more  principal  gentlemen  were 
placed  loweft.  The  queen  was  told  of  it,  and  faid  nothing -,  but  when  fhe  went 
along,  fhe  pafTed  them  all  by,  as  far  as  the  Ikreen,  as  if  Ihe  had  forgot  it :  and  when 
Ihe  came  to  the  Ikreen,  fhe  fcemed  to  take  herfelf  with  the  manner,  and  faid,  "  I 
"  had  almoft  forgot  what  I  promifed."  W^ith  that  Iht  turned  back,  and  knighted 
the  loweft  firft,  and  fo  upward.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stanhope,  of  the  privy-chamber, 
a  while  after  told  her  :  "  Your  majefty  was  too  fine  for  my  lord  Burleigh."  She 
anfwered  ;  "  I  have  but  fulfilled  the  Scripture  ;  the  firji  jhall  be  laft,  and  thi  laji 

235.  Sir  Fulke  Grevill  had  much  private  accefs  to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he 
ufed  honourably,  and  did  many  men  good  ;  yet  he  would  fay  merrily  of  himfelf ; 
"  That  he  was  like  Robin  Goodfellow  ;  for  when  the  maids  fpilt  the  milkpans, 
"  or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  P..obin  :  fo  what  tales  the  ladies 
"  about  the  queen  told  her,  or  other  bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it 
*'  upon  him." 

240.  There  was  a  politic  fermon,  that  had  no  divinity  in  it,  'was  preached  before 
the  king.  The  king,  as  he  came  forth,  faid  to  biftiop  Andrews  -,  "  Call  you  this 
"  a  fermon  ?"  the  bifhop  anfwered  •,  "  And  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  by  a  charitable 
"  conftrudion,  it  may  be  a  fermon." 

244.  Henry  Noel  would  fay  ;  "  That  courtiers  were  like  fafting-days ;  they  were 
"  next  the  holy-days,  but  iii  themfelves  they  were  the  moft  meagre  days  of  the 
«'  week." 

247.  Cato 
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247.  Cato  faid ;  «  The  befl;  way  to  keep  good  afts  in  memory,  was  to  refrcih 
**  them  with  new." 

259.  Ariftippus  faid  ;  "  He  took  money  of  his  friends,  not  fo  much  to  ufe  it  him- 
*«  felf,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  beftow  their  money." 

260.  A  ftrumpet  faid  to  Ariftippus  j  "  That  flie  was  with  child  by  him  :"  he 
anfwered  ;  "  You  know  that  no  more,  than  if  you  went  through  a  hedae  of  thorns, 
*'  you  could  fay,  This  thorn  pricked  me." 

263.  Democritus  faid  ;  "  That  truth  did  lie  in  profound  pits,  and  when  it  was  o-ot, 
k  needed  much  refining." 

266.  Diogenes  faid  of  a  young  man  that  danced  daintily,  and  was  much  com- 
mended -,  "  The  better,  the  worle." 

271.  There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  vifage,  but  immediately  after  his 
marriage  he  grew  pretty  plump  and  fat.  One  faid  to  him  -,  "  Your  lordfliip  doth 
"  contrary  to  other  married  men  ;  for  they  at  the  firft  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat." 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ftood  by,  and  faid  ;  "  Why,  there  is  no  bcaft,  that  if  you  take 
"  him  from  the  common,  and  put  him  into  the  feveral,  but  he  will  wax  fat." 

272.  Diogenes  feeing  one,  that  was  a  baftard,  cafting  ftones  among  the  people,  bad 
him  take  heed  he  hit  not  his  father. 

275.  It  was  faid  by  many  concerning  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  "  That 
*'  we  are  beholden  to  Ariftotle  for  many  articles  of  our  faith." 

Certain    APOPHTHEGxMS    of  Lord    BACON, 

Firft  publirtied   in   his  Remains. 

i.pLUTARCH  faid  well,  "  It  is  otherwife  in  a  commonwealth  of  men  than 
•*■     "  of  bees  :  the  hive  of  a  city  or  kingdom  is  in  bed  condition  when  there  is 
*'  leaft  of  noife  or  buz  in  it." 

2.  The  fame  Plutarch  faid  of  men  of  weak  abilities  fet  in  great  place,  "  that  they 
"  were  like  little  ftatues  fet  on  great  bafes,  made  to  appear  the  lefs  by  their  ad- 
*'  vancement." 

3.  He  faid  again  ;  "  Good  fame  is  like  fire.  When  you  have  kindled  it,  you 
"  may  eafily  preferve  it ;  but  if  once  you  extinguifh  it,  you  will  not  eafily  kindle 
*'  it  again  ;  at  leaft,  not  make  it  burn  as  bright  as  it  did." 

4.  Queen  Elizabeth  feeing  Sir  Edward in   her  garden,  looked  out  at  her 

.window,  and  afked  him  in  Italian,  What  docs  a  man  think  of  when  lie  thinks  of 
nothing  ?  Sir' Edward,  who  had  not  had  the  eifeft  of  fome  of  the  queen's  grants  fo 
foon  as  he  hoped  and  defired,  paufed  a  little  ;  and  then  made  anfwer,  "  Madam,  he 
"  thinks  of  a  woman's  promife."  The  queen  flirunk  in  her  head,  but  was  heard 
to  fay,  "  Well,  Sir  Edward,  I  muft  not  confute  you."  Anger  makes  dull  men 
witty,  but  it  keeps  them  poor. 

5.  When  any  great  officer,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  was  to  be  made,  the  queen 
would  inquire  after  the  piety,  integrity,  and  learning  of  the  man.  And  when  (he  was 
fatisfied  in  thefe  qualifications,  fhe  would  confider  of  his  perfonage.  And  upon 
luch'  an  occafion  ftic  pkafed  once  to  fay  to  me,  "  Bacon,  how  can  the  magiftrate 
"  maintain  his  authority  when  the  man  is  defpifed  ?" 

6.  In  eighty-eight,  when  the  queen  went  from  Temple-bar  along  Fleet-ftreet,  the 
lawyers  were  ranked  on  one  fide,  and  the  companies  of  the  city  on  the  other ;  faid 

C  c  c  c  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Bacon  to  a  lawyer  who  flood  next  to  him  :  "  Do  but  obferve  the  courtiersj  if 
"  they  bow  firft  to  the  citizens,  they  are  in  debt  ;  if  firfl:  to  us,  they  are  in  law." 

7.  King  James  was  wont  to  be  very  earned  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go 
from  London  to  their  country  houfes.  And  fometimes  he  would  fay  thus  to  them  ; 
"  Gentlemen,  at  London,  you  are  like  fhips  at  fea,  which  Ihew  like  nothing  ;  but 
"  in  your  country  villages,  you  are  like  Ihips  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great 
"  things." 

8.  Soon  after  the  death  of  a  great  officer,  who  was  judged  no  advancer  of  the 
king's  matters,  the  king  faid  to  his  folicitor  Bacon,  who  was  his  kinfman,  "  Now 
"  tell  me  truly,  what  fay  you  of  your  coufm  that  is  gone  ?"  Mr.  Bacon  anfwered, 
"  Sir,  fince  your  majefty  doth  charge  me,  I'll  e'en  deal  plainly  with  you,  and  give 
"  you  fuch  a  cliaradter  of  him,  as  if  I  were  to  v/rite  his  ftory.  I  do  think  he  was 
"  no  fit  counfellorto  make  your  affairs  better:  but  yet  he  was  fit  to  have  kept  them 
"  from  growing  worfe."  The  king  faid,  "  On  my  fo'l,  man,  in  the  firft  thou 
"  fpeakell  like  a  true  man,  and  in  the  latter  like  a  kinfman." 

9.  King  James,  as  he  was  a  prince  of  great  judgment,  fo  he  was  a  prince  of  a 
marvellous  pleafant  humour -,  and  there  now  come  into  my  mind  two  inftances  of  it. 
As  he  was  going  through  Lufen  by  Greenwich,  he  alked  what  town  it  was  ?  They 
faid,  Lufen.  He  aflied  a  good  while  after,  "  What  town  is  this  we  are  now  in  .?" 
They  faid,  fl:iU 'twas  Lufen.  "  On  my  fo'l,"  faid  the  king,  "  I  will  be  king  of  Lufen." 

10.  In  fome  other  of  his  progrefles,  he  aflced  how  far  it  was  to  a  town  whofe 
name  I  have  forgotten.  They  faid.  Six  miles.  Half  an  hour  after  he  afl<ed  again. 
One  faid,  Six  miles  and  an  half.  The  king  alighted  out  of  his  coach,  and  crept  un- 
der the  fhoulder  of  his  led  horfe.  And  when  fome  afked  his  majefty  what  he  meant  ? 
"  I  muft  ftalk,"  faid  he,   "  for  yonder  town  is  Ihy,  and  flies  me." 

11.  Count  Gondomar  fent  a  compliment  to  my  lord  St.  Alban,  wifliing  him, a 
good  Eafter.  My  lord  thanked  the  mefl"enger,  and  faid,  "  he  could  not  at  prefent 
"  requite  the  count  better  than  in  returning  him  the  like  ;  that  he  wiflied  his  lord- 
"  fliip  a  good  PaflTover." 

12.  My  lord  chancellor  Elfmere,  when  he  had  read  a  petition  which  he  difliked, 
would  fay  ;    "  What,  you  would  have  my  hand  to  this  now  ?"   And  the  party  an^ 
fwering.  Yes  :  he  would  fay  farther,  "  Well,  fo  you  fliall  •,  nay,  you  fliall  have  both. 
"  my  hands  toit  "     And  fo  would  with  both  his  hands  tear  it  in  pieces. 

13.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  fay  of  an  angry  man  who  fupprefled  his 
paflion,  "  that  he   thought  worfe  than   he  fpake  :"  and  of  an  angry   man  that,. 
would  chide,  "  that  he  fpoke  worfe  than  he  thought." 

14.  He  was  v/ont  alfo  to  fay,  "  that  power  in  an  ill  man  was  like  the  power 
"  of  a  black  witch  ;  he  could  do  hurt,  but  no  good  with  it."  And  he  would 
add,  "  that  the  magicians  could  turn  water  into  blood,  but  could  not  turn  the 
*'  blood  again  to  water." 

1 5.  When  Mr.  Attorney  Coke,  in  the  exchequer,  gave  high  words  to  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  and  flood  much  upon  his  higher  place  ;  Sir  Francis  fud  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Attorney,  the  lefs  you  fpeak  of  your  own  greatnefs,  the  more  I  fliall 
"  think  of  it :  and  the  more,  the  lefs." 

16.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  coming  into  the  earl  of  Arundel's  garden,  where  there 
were  a  great  number  of  ancient  ftatues  of  naked  men  and  women,  made  a  ftand, 
and  36  aftonifhed,  cried  out,  "  The  refurreflion  !" 

17.  Sir 
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17.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  always  for  moderate  counfels,  when  one  was 
l^eaking  of  fuch  a  reformation  of  the  churcli  of  England,  as  would  in  efiedl  make 
it  no  church  •,  faid  thus  to  him,  "  Sir^  the  fulijed  we  talk  of  is  the  eye  of  Eng- 
"  land  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fpeck  or  two  in  the  eye,  we  endeavour  to  take  them 
"  ofl'i  but  he  were  a  llrange  oculill  who  would  pull  out  the  eye." 

18.  The  fame  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  fay,  "  that  thofe  who  left 
"  ufeful  ftudies  for  ufelefs  fcholaltic  fpeculations,  were  like  the  Olympic  game- 
"  fters,  who  abltained  from  neceflary  labours,  that  they  might  be  lit  for  fucli  as 
*'  were  not  fo." 

19.  He  likewife  often  ufed  this  comparifon  :  "  *  The  empirical  philofophers 
"  are  like  to  pifmires  ;  they  only  lay  up  and  ufe  their  ftore.  The  rationalilts  are 
"  like  the  fpiders ;  they  fpin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels.  But  give  me  a  philo- 
"  fopher,  who  like  the  bee  hath  a  middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but 
"  digeiling  that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue." 

20.  Tlie  lord  St.  Alban,  who  was  not  over-hafty  to  raife  theories,  but  pro- 
ceeded llowly  by  experiments,  was  wont  to  fay  to  fome  philofophers,  who  would 
not  go  his  pace-,  "  Gentlemen,  nature  is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  hafte 
"  you  move  with,  will  make  you  lofe  your  way." 

21.  The  fame  lord,  when  he  Ipoke  of  the  Dutchmen,  ufed  to  fay,  "  that 
"  we  could  not  abandon  them  for  our  fafety,  nor  keep  them  for  our  profit." 
And  fbmetimes  he  would  exprefs  the  fame  fenfe  in  this  manner ;  "  We  hold 
"  the  Belgic  lion  by  the  ears," 

22.  The  fame  lord,  when  a  gentleman  feemed  not  much  to  approve  of  his 
liberality  to  his  retinue,  faid  to  him  ;  "  Sir,  I  am  all  of  a  piece  ;  if  the  head  be 
"  lifted  up,  the  inferior  parts  of  the  body  mufttoo." 

23.  The  lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  commend  the  advice  of  the  plain  old  man 
at  Buxton  that  fold  befoms  :  a-  proud  lazy  young  fellow  came  to  him  for  a  befom 
upon  truft  ;  to  whom  the  old  man  faid ;  "  Friend,  haft  thou  no  money  ?  borrow 
"  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  belly,  they'll  ne'er  afl<  thee  again,  I  fhall  be 
"  dunning  thee  every  day." 

24.  Jack  Weeks  faid  of  a  great  man,  juft  then  dead,  who  pretended  to  fome 
religion,  but  was  none  of  the  beft  livers ;  "  Well,  I  hope  he  is  in  heaven, 
"  Every  man  thinks  as  he  wifhes ;  but  if  he  be  in  heaven,  'twere  pity  it  were 
"  known." 

•■See  the  fubllance  of  this  in  No'vum  0--gamm,  ^'ol.  IV.  and  Ccgitataet  Vifu.  Vol.  Vv 
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ORNAMENT  A     RATIONALIA: 

O  R, 

ELEGANT     SENTENCES, 

Some   made,  others   coUciSted  by  the   Lord   Bacon; 
and  by  him  put  under  the  abovefaid  title. 

CoUefted  out  of  the  Mimi  of  Publius,  and  publiihed  in  the  Remam. 

f,    \  L  EAT  OR,  quanta  in -arte  eft  melior,  tanto  eft  neqidcr. 

j~\.     A  gamefter,  the  greater  mafter  he  is  in  his  art,  the  worfe  man  he  is. 

2.  Arcum,  intenfio  frangit ;  animum,  remijfio. 

Much  bending  breaks  the  bow ;  much  unbending,  the  mind. 

3 .  Bis  vincit,  qui  fe  vincit  in  viSloria. 

He  conquers  twice,  who  upon  vidlory  overcomes  himfelf. 

4.  Cwn  vitia  frofint,  peccat,  qui  re5ie  facit. 

It  vices  were  upon  the  whole  matter  profitable,  the  virtuous  man  would  be  the 
finner. 

5 .  Bene  dormit,  qui  non  fentit  quod  male  dormiat. 
He  Heeps  well,  who  feels  not  that  he  fleeps  ill. 

6.  Deliberare  utilia,  mora  eft  tutijfima. 

To  deliberate  about  ufeful  things,  is  the  fafeft  delay. 

7.  Dolor  dccrefcit,  ubi  quo  crefcat  non  habet. 

The  flood  of  grief  decreafeth,  when  it  can  fwell  no  higher. 

8 .  Etiam  innocent es  cogit  mentiri  dolor. 

Pain  makes  even  the  innocent  man  a  liar. 

9.  Etiam  celeritas  in  dejiderio,  mora  eft. 
In  defire,  iwiftnefs  itfelf  is  delay. 

I  o.  Etiam  capillus  unus  habet  umbram  [nam. 
The  fmalleft  hair  cafts  a  (hadow. 

11.  Fidem  quiperdit,  quofe  fervat  in  reliquum? 

He  that  has  loft  his  faith,  what  has  he  left  to  live  on  ? 

1 2.  Formofa  fades  muta  commendatio  eft. 

A  beautiful  face  is  a  filent  commendation. 

13.  Fortuna  nimium  quern  fovet,  ftultum  facit. 

Fortune  makes  him  a  fool,  whom  flie  makes  her  darling. 

14.  Fortuna  obejjc  nulli  content  a  eft  femel. 

Fortune  is  not  content  to  do  a  man  but  one  ill  turn. 

1 5.  Facit 
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15.  Facit  grattan  fortunay  quern  nemo  videt. 

The  fortune  which  no  body  fees,  makes  a  man  happy  and  uncnvied. 

16.  Heti !  quam  tniferum  eft  ab  illo  laedi,  de  quo  non  pojfts  queri. 

O  !  what  a  miferable  thing  it  is  to  be  hurt  by  fuch  a  one  of  whom  it  is  in 
vain  to  complain. 

1 7.  Homo  toties  moritur  quo  ties  ami t  tit  fuos. 

A  man  dies  as  often  as  he  lofes  his  friends, 

18.  Haeredisfietus  fub  perfona  rifus  eft. 

The  tears  of  an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  vizard. 

19.  Jucundum  nihil  eft,  ni/i  quod  reficit  v arte t as. 

Nothing  is  pleafant,  to  which  variety  does  not  give  a  reliih, 

20.  Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aut  felix  poteft. 

He  may  bear  envy,  who  is  either  couragious  or  happy. 

21.  In  malts  fperare  bonum,  nifi  innocens,  nemo  potefi. 

None  but  a  virtuous  man  can  hope  well  in  ill  circumftances. 

22.  In  vindicando,  criminofa  eft  celeritas. 

In  taking  revenge,  the  very  hafte  we  make  is  criminal. 

23.  In  calamitofo  rifus  etiam  injuria  eft. 

When  men  are  in  calamity,  if  we  do  but  laugh  we  offend. 

24.  Improbe  Neptunum  accufat,  qui  iter  urn  naufragium  facit. 

He  accufeth  Neptune  unjuftly,  who  makes  (hipwreck  a  fecond  tim?. 

25.  Mult  is  minatur,  qui  uni  facit  injuriam. 

He  that  injures  one,  threatens  an  hundred. 

26.  Mora  omnis  ingrata  eft,  fed  facit  fapientiam. 

All  delay  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  wife  without  it. 

27.  Mori  eft  felicis  antequam  mortem  invocet. 

Happy  he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  for  death  to  take  him  away. 

28.  Malus  ubi  bonum  fe  fimulat,  tunc  eft  pejfimus. 

An  ill  man  is  always  ill ;  but  he  is  then  worft  of  all,  when  he  pretends  to  be 
a  faint. 

29.  Magno  cumpericulo  cuftoditur,  quod  multis  placet. 

Lock  and  key  will  fcarce  keep  that  fccure,  which  pleafcs  ever}'  body. 

30.  Male  vivunt  qui  fe  fempervi£furos  ptitant. 
They  think  ill,  who  think  of  living  always. 

3 1 .  Male  fecum  agit  aeger,  medicum  qui  haeredem  facit. 

That  fick  man  does  ill  for  himfclf,  who  makes  his  phyfician  his  heir. 

32.  Mult  OS  timer  e  debet,  quern  multi  timent. 

He  of  whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  himfelf  to  fear  many. 
33-  Nulla  tain  bona  eft  fortuna,  de  qua  nilpofp.s  queri. 

There  is  no  fortune  fo  good,  but  it  bates  an  ace. 
34.  Pars  beneficii  eft,  quod  petiturfi  bene  neges. 

It  is  part  of  the  gift,  if  you  deny  gentecly  what  is  afked  of  you. 
is.  Timidus  vccat fe  cautura,  parcwn  fordidus. 

The  coward  calls  himfelf  a  wary  man ;  and  the  mifer  fays  he  is  frugal. 
36.  O  vita !  fKifero  longa,  felici  brevis. 

O  life  !  an  age  to  him  that  is  in  mifery  \  and  to  him  that  is  happy,  a  momenc. 

A 
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A    COLLECTION    of    SENTENCES 

OUT     OF     SOME      OF     THE 

WRITINGS    of  the   Lord    BACON. 

I.  TT  is  a  ftrange  defire  which  men  Tiave,  to  feek  power  and  lofe  liberty. 

■■■  2.  Children  increafe  the  cares  of  life;  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance 
of  death. 

3.  Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature  •,  and  a  mixture  of  falfliood  is 
like  allay  in  gold  and  filver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it  em- 
bafeth  it. 

4.  Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguiflieth  envy. 

5.  Schifm  in  the  fpiritual  body  of  the  church,  is  a  greater  fcandal  than  a  corrup- 
tion in  manners  :  as,  in  the  natural  body,  a  wound  or  folution  of  continuity  is  worle 
than  a  corrupt  humour. 

6.  Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  juftice,  which  the  more  a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the 
more  ought  law  to  weed  it  out. 

7.  He  that  ftudieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own  wounds  green. 

8.  Revengeful  perlbns  live  and  die  like  witches  :  their  life  is  mifchievous,  and 
their  end  is  unfortunate. 

9.  It  is  an  high  fpeech  of  Seneca,  after  the  manner  of  the  Stoics,  that  the  good 
things  which  belong  to  profperity,  are  to  be  wifhed ;  but  the  good  things  which  be- 
long to  adverfity,  are  to  be  admired. 

10.  He  that  cannot  fee  well,  let  him  go  foftly. 

11.  If  a  man  be  thought  fecret,  it  inviteth  difcovery  -,  as  the  more  clofe  air  fuck- 
eth  in  the  more  open. 

12.  Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  children,  not  fo  your  purfe. 

1 3.  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new  men  when  they  rife  ; 
for  the  diftance  is  altered  ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  others  come 
on,  they  think  themfelves  goback. 

14.  That  envy  is  moft  malignant  which  is  like  Cain's,  who  envied  his  brother, 
becaufe  his  facrifice  was  better  accepted,  when  there  was  nobody  but  God  to  look  on. 

15.  The  lovers  of  great  place  are  impatient  of  privatenefs,  even  in  age,  which  re- 
quires the  ftiadow  :  like  old  townfmen  that  will  be  ftill  fitting  at  their  ftreet  door, 
though  there  they  offer  age  to  fcorn. 

16.  In  evil,  the  beft  condition  is,  not  to  will  ;  the  next  not  to  can. 

1 7.  In  great  place,  afk  counfel  of  both  times  :  of  the  ancient  time,  what  is  beft ; 
and  of  the  latter  time,  what  is  fitteft. 

1 8.  As  in  nature  things  move  more  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their 
place  :  fo  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent  ;  in  authority,  fettled  and  calm. 

19.  Boldnefsin  civil  bufinefs,  is  like  pronunciation  in  the  orator  of  Demofthenes; 
the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  thing. 

20.  Boldnefs  is  blind  :  wherefore  it  is  ill  In  counfel,  but  good  in  execution.  For 
in  counfel  it  is  good  to  fee  dangers ;  in  execution  not  to  fee  them,  except  they  be 
very  great. 

21.  Without  good-nature,  man  is  but  a  better  kind  of  vermin. 

22.  God 
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22.  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheifm,  becaufe  his  ordinary  works 
convince  it. 

23.  The  great  atheifts  indeed  are  hypocrites,  who  are  always  handling  holy 
things,  but  without  feeling  -,  fo  as  they  muft  needs  be  cauterized  in  the  end. 

24.  The  mailer  of  fuperftition  is  the  people.  And  in  all  fuperftition,  iivife 
itien  follow  fools. 

25.  In  removing  fuperftitions,  care  would  be  had,  that,  as  it  fareth  in  ill  purg- 
jngs,  the  good  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bad  :  which  commonly  is  done  when 
the  people  is  the  phyfician. 

46.  He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  fome  entrance  into  the  lan- 
guage, goeth  to  I'chool,  and  not  to  travel. 

27.  It  is  a  miferable  ftate  of  mind,  and  yet  it  is  commonly  the  cafe  of  kings, 
to  have  few  things  to  defire,  and  many  things  to  fear. 

28.  Depreflion  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more  abfolute,  but  lefs  fafe. 

29.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  efFedt,  comprehended  in  thefe  remem- 
brances :  remember  thou  art  a  man ;  remember  thou  art  God's  vicegerent :  The 
one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 

30.  Things  will  have  their  firft  or  fecond  agitation  :  if  they  be  not  tofled  upon 
the  arguments  of  counfel,  they  will  be  tofled  upon  the  waves  of  fortune. 

3 1 .  The  true  compofition  of  a  counfellor  is,  rather  to  be  fkilied  in  his  mailer's 
bufinefs  than  his  nature  -,  for  then  he  is  like  to  advife  him,  and  not  to  feed  his 
humour. 

32.  Private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before  others  is  more  reverend. 

33.  Fortune  is  like  a  market,  where  many  times  if  you  ftay  a  little  the  price 
will  fall. 

34.  Fortune  fonfietimes  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle,  which  is  eafy  to  be 
taken  hold  of ;  and  after  the  belly,  which  is  hard  to  grai'p. 

^§.  Generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginning  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus 
with  an  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  of  them  to  Briarcus  with  an  hundred  hands ; 
firft  to  watch,  and  then  to  fpeed. 

36.  There  is  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning  man  and  a  wife  man.  There 
be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  who  yet  cannot  play  well ;  they  are  good  in  canvaflTes- 
and  faftions,  and  vet  otherwiie  mean  men. 

37.  Extrem.e  fel'f-lovers  will  fet  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  though  it  were  but  to 
roft  their  eggs, 

38.  New  things,  like  ftrangers,  are  more  admired,  and  lefs  favoured. 

39.  It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  would  follow  the  example  of  ^ 
time  itfelf,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  fcarce 

to  be  perceived. 

40.  They  that  reverence  too  much  old  time,  are  but  a  fcorn  to  the  new. 

41.  The  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted  to  be  of  fmail  difpatch.  Mi 
venga  la  muirte  de  Spagna ;  Let  my  death  come  from  Spain,  for  then  it  will  be 
fure  to  be  long  a  coming. 

42.  You  had  better  take  for  bufinefs  a  man  fomewhat  abfurd,  than  over-formal. 

43.  Thofe  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open  their  griefs,  are  canibals  of 
their  own  hearts. 

44.  Number  itfelf  importeth  not  much,  in  armies,  where  the  people  are  ot  weak: 
courao-e  :  for,   as  Virgil  fays,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the  (heep  be. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  d  d  45-  ^^ 
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45.  Let  ftates,  that  aim  at  greatnefs,  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentry 
multiply  too  faft.  In  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave  your  ftaddles  too  thick,  you 
ihall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  fhrubs  and  bufties. 

46.  A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever  ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat 
of  exercife,  and  ferveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health. 

47.  Sufpicions  among  thoughts,  are  like  bats  among  birds,  they  ever  fly  by 
twilight. 

48.  Bafe  natures,  if  they  find  themfelves  once  fufpefted,  will  never  be  true. 

49.  Men  ought  to  find  the  diff'erence  between  faltnefs  and  bitternefs.  Certainly 
Jie  that  hath  a  fatirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  fo  he  had  need 
be  afraid  of  others'  memory. 

50.  Difcretion  in  fpeech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

51.  Men  feem  neither  well  to  underftand  their  riches,  nor  their  ftrength :  of 
the  former  they  believe  greater  things  than  they  fhould,  and  of  the  latter  much 
lefs.     And  from  hence  certain  fatal  pillars  have  bounded  the  progrefs  of  learning. 

52.  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue  ;  they  cannot  be  fpared,  nor  left  behind, 
but  they  hinder  the  march. 

53.  Great  riches  have  fold  more  men  than  ever  they  have  bought  out. 

54.  Riches  have  wings,  and  fometimes  they  fly  away  of  themfelves,  and  fome- 
times  they  mull  be  fet  flying  to  bring  in  more. 

^5.  He  that  defers  his  charity  until  he  is  dead,  is,  if  a  man  weighs  it  rightly, 
rather  liberal  of  another  man's,  than  of  his  ov/n. 

g6.  Ambition  is  like  choler,  if  it  can  move,  it  makes  men  adive ;  if  it  be 
flopped,  it  becomes  aduft,  and  makes  men  melancholy. 

§y.  To  take  a  foldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  fpurs. 

58.  Some  ambitious  men  feem  as  flcreens  to  princes  in  matters  of  danger  and 
envy.  For  no  man  will  take  fuch  parts,  except  he  be  like  the  feel'd  dove,  that 
mounts  and  mounts,  becaufe  he  cannot  fee  about  him. 

59.  Princes  and  Hates  fliould  choofe  fuch  minifters  as  are  more  fenfible  of  duty 
than  rifing  ;  and  fhould  difccrn  a  bufy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

60.  A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herbs  or  weeds ;  therefore  let  him  feafonably 
water  the  one,  and  defl;roy  the  other. 

61.  If  a  man  look  fliaiply  and  attentively,  he  fliall  fee  fortune  ;  for  though 
ihe  be  blind,  flie  is  not  invifible. 

62.  Ufury  bringeth  the  trealure  of  a  realm  or  ftate  into  few  hands :  for  the 
ufurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at  uncertainties ;  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
moft  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

62.  Virtue  is  beft  in  a  body  that  hath  rather  dignity  of  prefence,  than  beauty 
of  afpeil.  The  beautiful  prove  accomplifhed,  but  not  of  great  fpirit;  and  ftudy, 
for  the  moft  part,  rather  behaviour  than  virtue. 

64.  The  beft  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a  pidure  cannot  exprefs. 

6^.  He  who  builds  a  fair  houfe  upon  an  ill  fear,  commits  himfelf  to  prilbn. 

66.  If  you  will  work  on  any  man,  you  muft  either  know  his  nature  and  faihions, 
and  fo  lead  him;  or  his  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him  ;  or  his  weaknefl*es  and  difad- 
vantages^  and  fo  awe  him  ;  or  thofe  that  have  intereft  in  him,  and  fo  govern  him, 

67.  Coftly  followers,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  thofe  who  are  importunate 
in  ftiits,  are  not  to  be  liked  •,  left,  while  a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make 
his  wings  fhorter. 

'68.  Fame 
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68.  Fame  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things  light  and  fwoUen,  and  drowns 
things  weighty  and  folid. 

6^.  Seneca  laith  well,  that  anger  is  like  ruin,  which  breaks  itfelf  upon  that  it  falls, 

70.  Excufations,  cefTions,  modefty  itfelf  well  governed,  are  but  arts  of  oftentation. 

71.  High  treafon  is  not  written  in  ice-,  that  when  the  body  rclenteth,  the 
ihipreffion  fliould  go  away. 

72.  The  bell:  governments  are  always  fubjeft  to  be  like  the  faireft  cryftals, 
wherein  every  ificle  or  grain  is  feen,  which  in  a  fouler  ftone  is  never  perceived. 

y^.  Hollow  church  papills  are  like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which  themfelves  fling 
not ;  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  Hinging  leaves. 

SHORT        NOTES 

FOR 

CIVIL       CONVERSATION. 

I.  T^  O  deceive  mens  expedtations  generally,  with  cautel,  argueth  a  ftaid  mind, 
■*•    and  unexpefted  conftancy  :  namely,  in  matters  of  fear,  anger,  fuddcn  joy  or 
grief,  and  all    things  which  may  affedl  or  alter  the  mind  in  public  or  fudden  acci- 
dents, or  fuch  like. 

2.  It  is  neceflary  to  ufe  a  ftedfaft  countenance,  not  wavering  with  aftion,  as 
in  moving  the  head  or  hand  too  much,  whic^i  fheweth  a  fantaftical,  light  and 
fickle  operation  of  the  fpirir,  and  confequently  like-  mind  as  gefture :  only  it  is 
fufficient,  with  leifure,  to  ufe  a  modell  adtion  in  either. 

3.  In  all  kinds  of  fpeech,  either  pleafant,  grave,  fevere,  or  ordinary,  it  is 
convenient  to  fpeak  Icifurely,  and  rather  drawingly,  than  haftily  ;  becaufe  hafty 
fpeech  confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes,  befides  unfeemlinefs,  drives  a 
man  either  to  a  non-plus  or  unfeemly  Hammering,  harping  upon  that  which 
fhould  follow  ;  whereas  a  flow  fpeech  confirmeth  the  memory,  addeth  a  conceit 
of  wifdom  to  the  hearers,  befides  a  feemlinefs  of  fpeech  and  countenance. 

4.  To  defire  in  difcourfe  to  hold  all  arguments,  is  ridiculous,  wanting  true 
judgement ;  for  in  all  things  no  man  can  be  exquifite. 

5.  6.  To  have  common  places  to  difcourfe,  and  to  want  variety,  is  both  tedi- 
ous to  the  hearers,  and  (hews  a  fliallownefs  of  conceit ;  therefore  it  is  good  to 
vary,  and  fuit  fpeeches  with  the  prefent  occafions -,  and  to  have  a  moderation  in 
all  our  fpeeches,  efpecially  in  jefting  of  religion,  ftate,  great  peribns,  weighty 
and  important  bufinefs,   poverty,  or  any  thing  deferving  pity. 

7.  A  long  continued  fpeech,  without  a  good  fpeech  of  interlocution,  fheweth 
flovx^nefs ;  and  a  good  reply,  without  a  good  fet  fpeech,  flieweth  fliallownels  and 
weaknefs. 

8.  To  ufe  many  circumflances,  ere  you  come  to  the  matter,  is  wearifome ; 
and  to  ufe  none  at  all,  is  but  blunt. 

9.  Bafhfulnefs  is  a  great  hindrance  to  a  man,  both  of  uttering  his  conceit, 
and  underftanding  what  is  propounded  unto  him :  wherefore,  it  is  good  to  prefs 
himfclf  forvards  with  difcretion,  both  in  fpeech,  and  company  of  the  better  fort. 

Ufus  promptos  facit. 

D  d  d  d  2  An. 
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Have  often  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it  the  lead:  of  all  evils.  All  that 
^  which  is  paft  is  as  a  dream  ;  and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time  coming, 
dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life  as  we  have  difcovered  is  already  dead  ;  and 
ail  thofe  hours  which  we  fhare,  even  from  the  breads  of  our  mother,  until  we  return 
to  our  grand-mother  the  earth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days ;  whereof  even  this  is  one, 
and  thofe  that  fucceed  are  of  the  fame  nature,  for  we  die  daily  ;  and  as  others  have 
given  place  to  us,  fo  we  mufl:  in  the  end  give  way  to  others. 

2.  Phyficians,  in  the  name  of  death  include  all  forrow,  anguifh,  difeafe,  calamity, 
or  whatfoever  can  fall  in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwelcome :  but  thefe 
things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we  fuffer  them  every  hour  ;  therefore  we  die  daily, 
and  I  am  older  fince  I  affirmed  it. 

3.  1  know  many  wife  men,  that  fear  to  die  -,  for  the  change  is  bitter,  and  flefh 
would  refufe  to  prove  it :  befides,  the  expedtation  brings  terror,  and  that  exceeds 
the  evil.  But  I  do  no:  believe,  that  any  man  fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the  ftroke 
of  death  :  and  fuch  are  my  hopes,  that  if  heaven  be  pleafed,  and  nature  renew  but 
my  leafe  for  twenty-one  years  more,  without  afking  longer  days,  I  fhall  be  ftrong 
enough  to  acknowledge  without  mourning,  that  I  was  begotten  mortal.  Virtue 
walks  not  in  the  high-way,  though  fhe  go  per  aha  ;  this  is  ftrength  and  the 
blood  to  virtue,  to  contemn  things  that  be  defired,  and  to  negledl  that  which  is 
feared. 

4.  Why  fhould  man  be  in  love  with  his  fetters,  though  of  gold  ?  Art  thou 
drowned  in  fecurity  ?  Tl  en  I  fay  thou  art  perfcdly  dead.  For  thougli  thou  moveft, 
yet  thy  foul  is  buritd  within  thee,  and  thy  good  angel  either  forfakcs  his  guard  or 
fleeps.  Theie  is  nothing  under  heaven,  laving  a  true  friend,  who  cannot  be  counted 
within  the  number  of  moveables,  unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  this  dear 
freedom  hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I  mourn  not  for  that  end  which  mull: 
be,  nor  fpcnd  one  wifh  to  have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain  date  of  my  years. 
It  was  no  mean  apprehenfion  of  Lucian,  who  fays  of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels 
through  hell  he  knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  other  men,  but  only  by 
their  louder  cryings  and  tears  :  which  was  foftered  in  them  through  the  remorfeful 
memory  of  the  good  days  they  had  feen,  and  the  fruitful  havings  which  they  fo 
unwillingly  left  behind  them  :  he  that  was  vvfcU  feated,  looked  back  at  his  portion, 
and  was  loth  to  forfake  his  farm  j  and  others  either  minding  marriages,  pleafures, 
profit,  or  preferment,  defired  to  be  excufed  from  death's  banquet :  they  had  made 
an  appointment  with  earth,  looking  at  the  bkffings,  not  the  hand  that  enlarged 
them,  forgetting  how  unclothedly  they  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked  orna- 
ments they  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  were  we  fervants  of  the  precept  given,  and  obfervers  of  the  heathens 
rule  memento  rnori,  and  not  become  benighted  with  this  feeming  felicity,  v/e  Ihould 
enjoy  it  as  men  prepared  to  lofe,  and  not  wind  up  our  thoughts  upon  fo  perilliing 
a  fortune :  he  that  is  not  flackly  ftrong,  as  the  fervants  of  pleafure,  how  can  he 
be  found  unready  to  quit  the  veil  and  falfe  vifage  of  his  perfedion  ?   The  foul 
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having  (haken  off  her  flefli,  doth  then  fee  up  for  herfelf,  and  contemning  things 
that  are  under,  fhews  what  finger  hath  enforced  her  ;  for  the  fouls  of  idiots  are  of 
the  fame  piece  with  thofe  of  llatefmen,  but  now  and  then  nature  is  at  a  fauk,  and 
this  good  gueft  of  ours  takes  foil  in  an  imperfeft  body,  and  lb  is  flackened  'from 
fhewing  her  wonders  -,  like  an  excellent  mufician,  which  cannot  utter  himfelf 
upon  a  defective  inftrument. 

6.  But  fee  how  I  am  fwcrved,  and  lofe  my  courfe,  touching  at  the  foul,  that 
doth  lead  iiold  adtion  with  death,  who  hath  tlie  lured  property  in  this  frail  ad  \ 
his  ftile  is  the  end  of  all  flcfli,  and  the  beginning  of  incorruption. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  tlie  moft  part  out  of  this  world  with 
their  heels  forward;  in  token  that  he  is  contrary  to  life  ;  which  being  obtained, 
fends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched  theatre,  where  being  arrived^  their  firft 
language  is  that  of  mourning.  Nor  in  my  own  thoughts,  can  I  compare  men 
more  fitly  to  any  thing,  than  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which  being  ripened  to  his 
full  height,  is  faid  to  decline  his  branches  down  to  the  earth  ;  whereof  flie  con- 
ceives again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  own  ftock. 

So  man  having  derived  his  being  from  the  earth,  firft  lives  the  life  of  a  tree, 
drawing  his  nourilhment  as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death  he  tends  downwards, 
and  is  lowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth,  where  he  periflieth  not  but  expeds 
a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  fee  death  exempts  not  a  man  from  being,  but  only  prefents  an  altera- 
tion -,  yet  there  are  fome  men,  I  think,  that  (land  otherwife  perfuadcd.  Death 
finds  not  a  worl'e  friend  than  an  alderman,  to  whole  door  I  never  knew  him  wel- 
come -,  but  he  is  an  importunate  gueft,  and  will  not  be  faid  nay. 

And  though  they  themfelves  fhall  affirm,  that  they  are  not  within,  yet  the  an- 
fwer  will  not  be  taken  ;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear  is,  that  they  know 
they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flefh,  but  are  not  wife  of  the  payment  day  : 
which  fickly  uncertainty  is  the  occafion  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they  ftep  out  of 
this  wOrld  unfurniflied  for  their  general  account,  and  being  all  unprovided,  defire 
yet  to  hold  their  gravity,  preparing  their  fouls  to  anfwer  in  fcarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  dilagreeable  to  moft  citizens,  bccaufe  they  com- 
monly die  inteftate;  this  being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they  think 
themfelves  nearer  a  grave  than  before  :  now  they,  out  of  the  wifdom  of  thoufands, 
think  to  fcare  deftiny,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  making  a  will,  or  to 
live  longer  by  proteftation  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  die.  They  are  for  the  moft 
part  well  made  in  this  world,  accounting  their  treafure  by  legions,  as  men  do 
devils,  their  fortune  looks  toward  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and 
defire,  if  it  be  polTible,  to  put  the  evil  day  far  off  from  them,  and  to  adjourn 
their  ungrateful  and  killing  period. 

No,  thefe  are  not  the  men  which  have  befpoken  death,  or  whofe  looks  are  affured 
to  entertain  a  thought  of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gracious  only  to  fuch  as  fit  in  darknefs,  or  lie  heavy  burdened 
with  grief  and  irons ;  to  the  poor  Chriftian,  that  fits  bound  in  the  galley  ;  to 
defpairtui  widows,  penfive  piifoners,  and  depofed  kings  ;  to  them  whole  fortune 
runs  back,  and  whofe  fpirit  mutinies  ;  unto  fuch  death  is  a  redeemer,  and  the 
grave  a  place  for  retirednefs  and  reft. 

Thefe  wait  upon  the  fhore  of  death,  and  waft  unto  him  to  draw  near,  wifhing 
above  all  others,  to  fee  his  ftar,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place  -,  wooing  the 
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remorfelers  fifters  to  wind  down  the  watch  of  their  life,  and  to  break  them  ofF 
before  the  hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  doleful  meflenger  to  an  ufurer,  and  fate  untimely  cuts  their 
thread  •,  for  it  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  but  when  rumours  of  war  and  civil 
tumults  put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace  of  a  city  in  diforder,  and  the 
foot  of  the  common  foldiers  founds  an  alarm  on  his  ftairs,  then  perhaps  fuch  a  one, 
broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys  abroad,  and  curfing  the  monuments  of  coin 
which  are  in  his  houfe,  can  be  content  to  think  of  death,  and,  being  hafty  of 
perdition,  will  perhaps  hang  himfelf,  left  his  throat  fhould  be  cut ;  provided  that 
he  may  do  it  in  his  lludy,  furrounded  with  wealth,  to  which  his  eye  fends  a  faint 
and  languifhing  falute,  even  upon  the  turning  off;  remembring  always,  that  he 
have  time  and  liberty,  by  writing,  to  depute  himfelf  as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  reconciles  him  wonderfully  upon  the 
point. 

10.  Herein  we  all  dally  with  ourfelves,  and  are  without  proof  till  neceflity.  I 
am  not  of  thofe  that  dare  promife  to  pine  away  myfcif  in  vain-gloiy,  and  I  hold 
fuch  to  be  but  feat  boldnefs,  and  them  that  dare  commit  it  to  be  vain.  Yet  for 
my  part,  I  think  nature  fliould  do  me  great  wrong,  if  I  lliould  be  fo  long  in  dy- 
ing, as  I  was  in  being  born. 

To  fpeak  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lifts  of  his  own  patience  -,  nor  can  divine 
how  able  he  fhall  be  in  his  fufferings,  till  the  ftorm  come,  the  perfefteft  virtue 
being  tried  in  aftion,  but  I  would,  out  of  a  care  to  do  the  beft  bufinefs  well,  ever 
keep  a  guard,  and  ftand  upon  keeping  faith  and  a  good  confcience. 

11.  And  if  wifties  mighc  find  place,  I  would  die  together,  and  not  my  mind 
often,  and  my  body  once  •,  that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  meflengers  of  death, 
ficknefs,  and  afflidlion,  and  not  wait  long,  or  be  attempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profeis  rnyfelf  a  Stoic,  to  hold  grief  no  evil,  but  opinion,  and 
a  thing  indifferent. 

But  I  confent  with  Csefar,  that  the  fuddeneft  paflage  is  eafieft,  and  there  is  no- 
thino-  more  awakens  our  refolve  and  readinels  to  die,  than  the  quieted  confcience, 
ftrengthened  with  opinion  that  we  fhall  be  well  fpoken  of  upon  earth  by  thofe  that 
are  juft,  and  of  the  family  of  virtue ;  the  oppofite  whereof  is  a  fury  to  man,  and 
makes  even  life  unfweet. 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame  deferved  .'  Or  likewife,  who 
can  fee  vvorfe  days,  than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own 
reputation  ^ 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged  from  that  kind  of  mourning,, 
and  could  wifti  the  like  peace  to  all  thofe  with  whom  I  wage  love. 

12.  I  might  fay  much  of  the  commodities  that  death  can  fell  a  man;  but 
briefly,  death  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him,  is  not 
at  home.  Whilft  I  am,  my  ambition  is  not  to  fore-flow  the  tide ;  I  have  but  fo 
to  make  my  intereft  of  it  as  I  may  account  for  it ;  I  would  wifti  nothing  but  what 
might  better  my  days,  nor  defire  any  greater  place  than  the  front  of  good  opinion. 
I  make  not  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the  goodnefs  of  them  ;  nor 
wifti  to  die,  but  refer  myfeif  to  my  hour,  which  the  great  difpenfer  of  all  things 
hath  appointed  me ;  yet  as  I  am  frail,  and  fufFered  for  the  firft  fault,  were  it 
given  me  to  choofe,  I  ftiould  not  be  earneft  to  fee  the  evening  of  my  age  -,  that 
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extremity  of  itfelf  being  a  difeafe,  and  a  mere  return  into  infancy  :  Co  that  if 
perpetuity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I  fhould  think  what  the  Greek  poet  faid. 
Such  an  ao^e  is  a  mortal  evil.  And  fince  I  muft  needs  be  dead,  I  require  it  may 
not  be  done  before  mine  enemies,  that  I  be  not  ftript  before  I  be  cold  -,  but  before 
my  friends.  The  night  was  even  now  -,  but  that  name  is  loft  ;  it  is  not  now  late 
but  early.  Mine  eyes  begin  to  difcharge  their  watch,  and  compound  with  this 
flefhly  weaknefs  for  a  time  of  perpetual  reft ;  and  I  fhall  prefently  be  as  happy 
for  a  few  hours,  as  I  had  died  the  firft  hour  I  was  born. 
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